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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION (1925) 


S INCE this book comes of age in 1923 and still remains 
in considerable demand, revision is perhaps overdue. 
I have endeavoured to excise some of the more glaring crudities 
of youthful style and opinion, and I have made additions and 
corrections suggested by important publications on the period 
that have appeared since 1904, which are named in the Biblio- 
graphy or notes of this edition. In addition to Sir Charles 
Firth’s continued elucidation of the period, the chief contribu- 
tion of new fact and opinion has, perhaps, been made by Mr 
W. A. Shaw in his Calendar of State Papers, Treasury Books. 
I have used and discussed some of his findings on pp. 281, 
303-5 below, and in Appendix E. Mr. Felling’s History of the 
Tory Parly, lUiO-nii, also throws new light on the last years 
of William. But it is dtlficult for a revision to embody new 
material satisfactorily. I therefore call the student’s special 
attention to these works, and for the same reason to Vol, V. 
of Professor Holdsworth’s IHslory of English Law, particularly 
the last chapter on Coke. 

G. M. TREVELYAN 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION OF 1946 

OINCE I revised this volume largely in 1025, I have now' 
^ only made a few further alterations. I have added to 
the Bibliography the names of a score of valuable books, mostly 
published since 1925, 

G. 31. TREVELYAN 

TwxITY ColLEflC, 

CAMHUnXiB 
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INTRODUCTION 


pNGLAND lias contributed many things, good and bad, to the 
^ lustory of the world. But of all her achievements there is 
the most insular m origin and yet the most universal in effect. 
While Germany boasts her Reformation and France her Revolution, 
jbnglanci can point to her dealings with the House of Stuart. Our 
ludor Reformation, although it affected greater changes in the 
structure of English society and the evolution of English intellect, 
was but one part of a movement general throughout Europe. But 
the transference of sovereignty from Crown to Parliament was effected 
m direct antagomsm to all continental tendencies. During the 

TOsso'S of sooitty ‘ind government 

was so firmly established m Europe, that but for the course of events 

system r '™v of the mediasval 
of S' oW P'Mfeos and powers 

a sSio, '‘"“““"■‘S'. «B>se the monarchy, firmly based on 
the cenhifv of tnreanemu, In the latter half of 

Sie 1 “"'f «■' fhoory of it accepted, 

Ca'hSSno . If l”'!® ‘0 “■'i' 

Sc fo'e««» oven the name of freedom ; in 

by iS ' 'J- lo efimtation the sceptre set in his hand 

had bowed after "“'’'e’ “"‘f **'e •'"etics of Bohemia 

mt re™;’wv ‘ *0 “‘'iv Imperial lord ; throngh- 

Sd tTrm^m sT '’'.'’"‘I' princes,-each within his own estate, . 
and were no cantons retained their liberty 

Holland whirh 1 ^^ account in Europe ; the provinces of 

Sh teTe shoim that freedom mea£ power, at 

they hesitated in r. “• advance of the flench monarchy; 

conquest For oFk ^ 'k between native despotism and foreign 

StSfl untK despotism was the price to be paid for 

political structiir/w mankind lay, were developing a 

Czarist Russia, But at {v^°“ sentiment akin to those of 

destiny aS of thFi, ^ unaware of their 

differed as comnktTll evolved a sj^tem of government which 
the chartereH? l!i^ ^ «>“»'nental model as it did from 

of the Swiss and Middle A^. This system, unlike that 

ne SWISS and Dutch confederacies of the day. was proved, in the 



CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND, 1003-40.— THE UPPER C3^S ; I'K LIFE, CULTURE AND 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONS— LAW, POLICE AND IIU>LU<lTAniANISM 

Engtaad, bound tn vidtb the tnumphant eea. — Richard II. 

T TTFi division in English society most nearly corresponding to The 
that chasm which on the continent divided the nobles from 
the remainder of mankind, was not nobleman and commoner, but®* 
gentle and simple. For the English Lords were little more than a 
section of the gentry enjoying certain political privileges ; *they were, 
for all purposes of life and intercourse, still part of the larger society 
which they claimed to lead.^ The laws of duel, and the other obliga- 
tions of noblesse, belonged in England to all families of landosvners 
who could show their coat-of-arms. Thus the class who wore swords 
and had the right to demand satisfaction of an Earl, included persons 
who dillered from each other greatly in income and in manner of 
life. Tliere exist to-day several widely different popular concep- 
tions of the English country gentleman In the Stuart epoch, whether 
it be a vision of the high-souied and cultivated Puritaa squire of 
the type of Hampden and Hutchinson, or of his brother the Cavalier, 
or Macaulay’s portrait of the bucolic Tory squire of the period after 
the Restoration, groivling over his ole at the foreign proclivities of 
James II. or William III., in the broadest accent of the country-side. 
The truth is that throughout the whole Stuart epoch essential differ- 
ences of wealth and manners divided the genlrj' into not a few dts- 
tinetive kinds.* 

In respect of religion and politics there was indeed a greater 
variety among the landoaners under James and Charles I, than was 
to be foimd after ICOO. It was only the events of the Great Rebellion 
that created a standard type of squirearchical opinion. The country 
gentleman, if he did not belong to the strong minority of Catholic 
squires, adhered to no separate party in Church or State ; the 
Englishman was not yet a creature of politics and denominations. 
The leaders and representatives of the landed class, and therefore 
presumably a large section of that class itself, were more concerned 
to resist the encroachments of the Cronm than to support its 

. _ _ * Tliis close relation of classes was accentuated by tbe policy of James I. and 

hu favourites in raising so many of tbeir creatures to sit beside the haughty Tudor 
I’eers.'who had forgotten how they themselves had been raised by the Henries to 
a level with the yet more haughty I’Inntagenet nobles. 

* The unlettered country gentleman described by Macaulay, and the cultivated 
country gentleman describe by Sir George Sitwell {Old Ct>uatry probably 
existea side by side, both in the earty siri in the later part of the btuart period. 1 
take the first op^rtunity of ocknon ledfiing the kindness of Sir George Sitwell la 
lending me that Iiook and The i'trti M’liig, neither of which be lias published. 
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sovereignty, which had not then been called in question ; and the 
Puritan temper, which inspired many of their own number, alarmed 
and disgusted them less tlwin the novelties wliLcli I>aud svas intro- 
ducing into their Church. 

County society was not a dose caste. A poor gentleman was 
sometimes glad to sa\ e his estate by marrying his sons to the dowries 
which a wealthy yeoman could provide for his daughters.* The 
descendants of clothiers, who purdiascd old lands with new money, 
or of the richer jeomen who “ gcntlcised ” their sons, were sooner 
or later accepted into the circle of families, many of whom had risen 
in the same svay after the Plack Death or the fall of the monasteries. , 
But the period of social probation svas irritating to such aspirants 
while It lasted, and is said to have been a frequent cause of Round- 
head proclivities in the Great War.* 

IleaidcBce Court was a strictly limitetl circle, and beyond the precincts 

In the of the Court there was, in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
no such thing as a London season ”. In the reign of Charles I. 
an attempt was made on the part of some ladies, who were tired of 
the country, to take up their residence in the capital and parade in 
fine dresses in Ifyde Pork, while their husbands disported themselves 
at the play-houses across the nver : but a royal proclamation from 
the most paternal of govemmenU, enforced by some shrewd fines 
in the Star Chamber, soon drove hack these pioneers of fashion to 
their rural duties. In times of “ scarcity and want " James I. had 
sent back even his courtiers to their places in tlic country-sidc. The 
Bourbons encouraged the French noble to leave tus rural home and 
assert his place in society by living at Pans or Versailles ; but the 
Stuarts, like all their Englbh subjects, regarded the status of country 
gentleman as a profession in itself. The Privy Council looked to 
every squire to keep open house, rcUev’c want, give employment, and 
so aid the wrorking of the Poor Law, whose administration was in 
the hands of justices selected from the same Useful doss.* 

Under the first two Stuarts the provincial capitals were social 
centres frequently visited by the richer gentry of the neighbourhood, 
according to s custom dating from time immemorial. But it was 
chiefly in the country house hfe. in the round of visits paid in the 
family coach or pillioncd behind their brothers through the muddy 
lanes, that young ladies became acquainted with the bridegrooms 
selected by their parents. Tlic small choice within a thirty-mile 
radius was no doubt unfortonste, but there were corresponding 
> See the very amusing tceoe. Act. I., sc. S, ot DeUccr's TTKcA oj Edmonton, a 
nlay which Olustrate* more than most the social and other nspecls of rural hfe. 

* I r- 200. IIutchizisoii.p. 130 CuDDinghatn, p. 542. note 2. 

'Leoiianf, pr 145.14S Ontbeotb^hand.raanyd&eolutej^uioggeBlIcmea 
came up tiom couolry mthoot thetr f^nulics and squandered tbeir estates in 
Ixindon brothels and gamiag-boosts, affording a regiilat source of income to the 
uTofesmDal sharps and mooey^ciideis of the capital. See old plays posrun, 
fcg Tht Enforced SJamaSfi. 
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advantages in this confinement to TUral society ; for there both the 
ladies and the gentlemen found the duties and realities of life thick 
around them, in daily contact with other classes. As yet they had 
not been attracted to an isolated life of fashion in London, and the 
country house was still the scene, not merely of relaxation, but of 
business. On the other hand, military barbarism in castle and 
moat-house was already a thing of the past, and the Renaissance 
‘ civilisation introduced at the Elizabethan Court had penetrated to 
the seats of the better sort of gentry. 

These mansions were of every variety of size and style ; there The 
were modest halls and manors, such as now serve as farm-houses 
even as bams ; and lofty rural palaces of red brick and carved stone, 
decorating wooded parks and retired valleys. The increased profits 
from land newly enclosed went cliielly to the pocket of the landlord ; 
and at this period he "was more ready to employ money in raising 
a great Jacobean mansion than in further improving his estate. In 
these halcyon days of pride in new prosperity, when the final success 
of the Tudor rule seemed to liave secured the island from all chance 
of again, becoming the scene of military operations, houses were 
built for peace that were yet to taste of war ; mullions and gables 
rose from which the sentinel would soon look forth ; garden walks 
were laid out across which the iron shot would tear ; and carved 
oak adorned the staircase, on whose broad landings the pikes of the 
last defenders would go down before the roar and the tramp of the 
rush that ends the day. 

The high vaulted ditung-halls were hung with tapestry, armour. Its 
weapons and relies of the chase; the long, well-lighted galleries, 
which were then built for resort and conversation, were decorated 
with the family portraits — dismal lines of black-painted boards from 
which angular maidens and blanched youths looked down out of 
their ruffs, relieved here and there by some great ancestor standing 
as Holbein saw him, or by tlie heir in the style of Vandyke. The 
only pictures in these English homes were the portraits. In the 
great days of Dutch art our -writers found fault with Holland, be- 
cause there “ every man’s house is full of pictures, a vanity that 
drawelh on a charge.” Diaries and guide-books of travel in Italy, 
written bj' scholars and men of cultivation, describe the treasures 
of palaces and churches, and above all the monuments of antiquity ; 
hut scarcely a word is wasted on the pictures, even in detailed ac- 
counts of Florence or the Campo Santo of Fisa. At Rome, Raphael 
passes as unnoticed as his predecessors, though in the Sistine a 
passing word may be spared to “ that excellent artificial painter 
called Slichael Angelo Ruo'narctto But in spite of the fortunate 
demand for family portraits which was filling the mansions in every 
part of England mth masterpieces of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and in spite of the influence of King Charles, who was a true 
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connoisseur, and of the Earl of Arundel, called “ the father of veriu 
in England,” it cannot W maintamc<l that painting was intelli- 
gently appreciatctl even by the upper class. On the other hand, 
good taste m architecture, gardening, cars'ing in nood, engraving in 
metal and other arts that minister to the uses of life, was then 
natural and widely spread.* 

Hunting After the mansion itself, the chief object of pride uas the park, 
where the deer were shut in by high palings, cut from the old oaks of 
the glades in which they broxesed. Sometimes they were hunted 
slowly round the inside of this enclosure ; the ladies and their 
cavaliers caught glimpses of the sport from some point of vantage, 
and listened cntioaliy to the cry' of the hounds, whose notes of dif/cr- 
epl pitch were meant to harmonise like a peal of bells.* Eut a 
nobler form of the chase was to hunt “ atr force " over the whole 
country-side. Although deer-hunting and deer-poaching were at 
this tune the ambition of all Elnglish sportsmen, some of the smaller 
gentry liad to be content with forms of the chase more within 
their means. The otter was speared, the badger trapped, the hare 
coursed, and the fox hunted by squires who each Jed out his own 
little pack, and conilncd the chase within the borders of his own 
estate and to the company of his own family and guests. County 
hunts and long runs were unusual.* Some landowners recognised no 
other function in life save the daily hunt, followed hy the nightly 
carouse at the ale-house wliither they repaired after dinner with 
the ladies of the family ; e scheme varied by little else than the 
statutory church serxice on Sunday. The round of earthy amuse- 
ments and besotted pleasures xvasted the lives and fortunes of many 


»7/orI.AII*e , v., p. i8. TynnMoiyvm’gJtinerttTy.cA. \Qn,pattim; In bis 
fourth part (ed. 10o2, Shairgpe9re’0 Eurujw), p. 106, lie gives It as his opinion 
that *' we may yield the Italam some pre-emioence of glory in fountains, aque- 
ducts, garden*, J«weis, sODie aueb permanent goods,” — not a word of piclu^- 
Arbcr'a Uepnnlt, Vui., Ilowell'e Inttnetiom. Somen' Tracts, in., p. 635. Ixor 
does Dudley North, in 1681, or the guide in i/irr(. j/wc , v., pp. 1-42, ahow any 
advance on ibis view of pamlin;. Evelyn, who travelled id Italy dunng our 
first Qvil War, took with bun an appreciation of pictures quite exceptional in 
his day, though the Court of Charles I. had by then done something to cultivate 
(bat taste. See also Einstein, pp. its, H9,S0S 7, and {.(JeoJ the Karl of Arunati, 
by Mary llervey, Cam. rress, 1»2I. 

•This Is the meaning of the lines In A dfidminmer-NiiU’s Ilreom .■ — 


” Slow In pursmt, bat matched In moulb like bells, 
Each unto each. A cry more tunable 
Waa never ludloo'd to, nor cheered with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor In Thessaly.’ ' 


SreStaart Tracts (Firth), p. 61, and J>ujry tf Master Tfrll. Silence, J89T. 

• In the excellent oW song. Tke Old and Young Orartier, fn Percy’s 
the old gentleman who bad a great esUle, ” never hawked or hxmtM but In ws 
oxvo grounds”. It is perhaps uoidied, though n®* slated, that the youHR 
courtrer ” of King James who sucenda him, b^ins the modem habit of hunting 

over other people's ground. 
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gentlemen not really above the common people in their habit-?, who 
if they hat! but been classed ns yeomen would have ^rorked hard 
upon their estates.’ 

Fowling stood in the same position of honourable rivalry to hunt- Fowling 
ing that it holds to-day. But fowling was then conductctl, not with 
gun, but with liawk or net. The art of netting and luring birds by 
innumerable devices, was then mucli practised by gentlemen ; but 
\be 'riiie a\oT)g the brwk « wesosa tlw. wieskdwfs, vfatcWwg ttw pssy- 
fcssional movements of the liawk overliead, was nt once the most 
fashionable and popular mode of taking fowl. The xjse of the shot- 
gun, which was destined to disphacc all other methods of fowling, 
was still forbidden by an old law, of which the penalties were some- 
times exacted under King James. Tlic two birds principally men- 
tioned in the game laws arc jiartridgc and pheasant, then about 
equally wild. For the ptieasant was not in those days cross bred 
and reared by the keeper; its remote ancestor, the eastern bird of 
plumage, introduced by the Homans to adorn their villas, hatl taken 
refuge during the lawless centuries that followed the departure of 
the legions, in the depth of the medisval forest. \\*hen Elizabeth 
died, game was so plentiful in the wastes and woods of England that 
no great jealousy was felt of the sporting instincts of “ mean tenants 
and freeholders," so that foreigners noted with surprise that 
“ peasants " were “ permitted to hunt ” witli big dogs. But the 
game laws of James’s Parliaments began that scries of squirearcliical 
enactments, which before the ccnlurj- ended had in effect taken 
from the small yeoman the right of sporting over his own land, 

* Se« AisheUm't Journal (Chclhani Soc., 1843) pouim and note (3) on p. 1, 

(1S17) '* May. 2. Hunting the ott«r : killed one : taken another, quiek, at 
^Uey. Spent ^^d. 

May. 12. Father Greenacres, mother, aunt Dose, John, wyge, self, at ale. 

Sp. IVd. 


June. 11. Tryed for a tox, found none ; rayne ; wet thorough. Home 
agayne. 

June. 15. Sunday Trin. . Parson preached ; to Church. Aft. sermon ; sp. 
VId. Home. To Church psoru preached. 

June. 16. Fox-hunting. 

June. 17. I and brother Greenacres to Port8eId (rayne), then to IVhalley ; 
' fox-hunting. To the pond ; a dock and a aogg. To the Abbey s 
drunk there. Home . . . 

June. 24. Tryed for ye fox ; found nothing. Towler lay nt a rabbit, and 
wee stayed and wrought and took her.” 


Fox-hunting in the reign of James I. was sometimes n sport for the smaller 
gentry, sometimes a necessity for the eountiy-side. It already bad its owi 
feasional rules and phraseology among sportsmen ; yet often a whole v 
tnmed out with clubs, nets and dogs to b general massacre In the woods. " 
end of the century this intermediate stage waS past, and the fox was no . 
regarded as vermin but only as a beast of the chase (AtsMon’s Journal, | 
note 1. JlrtumjTom Parnassus, pt. n. Act II., sc. 5, etrea 1060 (Clar ' 

1886). Genilerrum's Ittereation, I68G, ** lfiniting ,*»p 87 j. ' 


e village 
By the 
0 longer 
I, p. 14. 
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and had made the taking of game a privilege of the larger land- 
owners.* 

Duelling The duel was then beginning to come into prominence with all 
its well-known modern characteristics. Offensive as it has now- 
become to common-sense, it was tJien a step in the direction of 
humanity and law, for it took the place of the “ killing affray 
In the fifteenth century, that golden age of bravocs, feuds begun 
m the law-court or the dming-hall were brought to an issue outside 
by open and murderous assaults. The hand of royal justice, be- 
coming somewhat hcasier under the Tudors, suppressed much of 
this private war and ** bridled such stout noblemen or gentlemen 
But the work was still incomplete, and the law alone would have 
been unable to suppress these butcheries, so long as they were still 
condoned by public opinion. It was the new code of honour, which 
insisted that man should stand up alone against man, with equal 
weapons, that was now superseding that odious power of the grandee 
to set upon a poor neighbour with a host of bullies and retainers. 
Out many characteristic stories of both town and countr>' in the 
reign of James I., show how long the old ideas bngered. A fcncing- 
master in London accidentally put out an eye of one of hia patrons, 
the Scottish Lord Sanquhar ; after brooding over it for seven years, 
his lordship thought it essential to his dignity to hire assassins, who 
wiped out tiie score in the blood of the man who had maimed him, 
while he himself tried to conceal hu share in the deed.* The 
memoirs of the reign are rife with stories of assassination as a point 
of honour, One of the most remarkable is recorded in the auto- 
biography of the philosopher. Lord Herbert of Cherbury. One 
day, as he was tiding through Scotland Yard beliind the King’s 
own residence of ^^')|lteha1l, the safest place one would think in 
the island, a gentleman, sufferiog from Othello’s complaint, rushed 
out at tlie head of four retainas from beli nd a corner, and let drive 
at his adversary. Lord Herbert, though worsted for a moment by 
the sudden and cowardly assault, continued to defend himself 
against his five assailants, before the eyes of a score of hostile spec- 
tators who had come to sec the husband take his revenge. The four 


I The restriction on the ngfat of small landowners to kiQ game on their muod 
was tnailK becsose gentlemen complamed that ** mean tenants and freeholders 
destrov game of partridges and pheasants The property qualification for 
takine came was raised step by st^ In a socceasion <n statutes beginning from 
lJ.T,xivu. See7 4. 1., 11 .; 22-3C.U.,laT.; 4W.andM..mii. For illus- 
trations of sUtements in this paragraph. See IVore. lieeords, i., pp. lavu-x., 

50 (M). IfiS (Mh llanultoo, 59, 102. D. of Stcttio, p. VT. Addison's Spectator, 
No. 123. See p. Sfl3 below. 

*G., i».» PP- He was partly insUgsted by Henry IV. of France, who 

expre ss ^ surpnse at Scaring- that the toj C tng-maatier—sCtJJ Invd **. AaSeoqaiiar 
wu executed for the murder by English Justice, we may suppose that hu Idea of 
honour was more Scottish and French than English. such a stoiy throws 

Ueht on the reason why Laertes, •* a very noble youth,” hopes to clear bis honour 
1 ^ troacherously murdering llandet anth poison. 
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tetamets, who were probably afraid of being hung for murder, 
pressed the attack so feebly tliat their master was finally dragged 
away in pitiable plight from under the knees of the redoubtable 
sage. Such at least is the account, perhaps too favourable to him- 
self, which he gives of the matter. Public opinion at Court, which 
had progressed since the days of York and Lancaster, condemned the 
assault as murderous and dishonourable; but the attitude of the 
spectators who had come to see Lord Herbert stabbed, shows that 
the “ killing affray ” uas not yet held in universal abliorrence ; so 
the stricter customs of the duel wre likely to do mote good than 
harm.^ Systematised duelling never reached the excess of popu- 
larity which it enjoyed in France, where Indies so encouraged it as 
the proper vocation of nobility, that there was “ scarce any man 
thought worth looking at tliat had not killed some other man in a 
duel If it was never so in England, the secret of the difference 
lay in this ; the only business of the French noblesse under the 
Bourbons was soldiering ; but as the English gentry pursued peace- 
able callings, their social ideas were eminently civilian. In contrast 
to the “ s’rordsmen " who swaggered about London streets, quar- 
relled on the “ second cause *’ of a point of honour, and ran each 
other through the body by the rules of Italian fence, there were 
many country squires who could give and take tlie lie direct in broad 
upland dialect, without feeling bound in courtesy to kill one another.* 

As there was more than one type of English gentleman, so there Ladies 
were manytypes of lady, ranging from the heroines of allegories and®**^ 
sonnets, from Mrs. Hutchinson, whose learnmg, taste and intellect 
Would have met the marital requirements of John Milton himself, 
down to the housewife who doicd with the squire over his ale, or 
the titled wanton and murderess who dominated over the factions 
at Court. The ladies of that day were forced to give a large part 
of their lives to household duties, and had less to spare for society 
and culture. In the absence of countrj' doctors, it was the women 
of the house who practised the quaint lore of the art of healing— 
in part medicine, in part charms and white magic. Almost all the 
food, drink and delicacies of the landlord’s family came off the 
estate, and in small manors the brewing of the beer, the salting of 
the Martinmas beef and the daily cooking were tlic province of the 
wife and daughters : even in fine houses it was their business to 
preserve the garden fruit, and to sew for liouscbold use or orna- 
ment dosing long hours. thr.t would sw>w tithes be devoted to mote 

* How drsirable stricter custom vas, and how much wonting at this period ' 
even among the honouniblv duposeil rtito met man to man, can >>e seen In 
the horrible SackviHc and Uruoe duel, 1610. See Cunrdtan (1713), Not. 129, JS3, 
and Carl} le*a llisitmcal Sketches, pt. {., rhap. xu. ' 

» Hutchinson, p. 33. Houj, p. 23. Lord Ilcrbcrt, pp. 10. T2, 77, 02-06. 
Einstein, pp. 68-76. 
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intrUfcliial or more atWftk' purmiK, or else dm'ipalcd in conven- 
lionalitiM and distractions * 

While thedaushtersof thcs»cll*to*do classes were not yet divorced 
from tlie octii-c business of life, nor re}tfjAt«l to the drawing-rooms 
to which Miss Austen’s heroines were confincil, on the otlicr hand 
no professions or trades higher Ilian manual were open to women, 
Btid scorecly any eiliintlion was ppoi'ided for them save that which 
each home could gise A very few clever women were classical 
scholars; a somewhat larger number were Ihintan theologians, or 
students of English ami ci*en Italian poctrj'. 

Resides verses and plays there were but few other liooks to 
amuse their leisure. Imaginative writing found its chief outlet 
in the drain.s. There were tmleed a few romances, in prose, I'cry' 
popular among ladies. In the time of the cisU troubles the old- 
establuhed monarchy of Lviv’s Luphue* ami Sidney’s Arcadia 
yielded to the more intolerable tisuipation of Mile Scuderi's French 
romance, Under the Commonwealth, even the witty and unaffected 
Dorolliy Osborne cnjoyesl the “ tomes ” of tlic Urfliul Cynu as light 
literature.* 

Since painting was not yet pmctiseil hy nmateiirs. ladies’ artistic 
shill was csercised on the domestie arts of tnj»cstry. emliroidcry 
and gartlcning. iJut they carrieil music, espcrialJy »n the sense of 
singing to slnnged inslTuroents, to a Jiigh perfection; the art was 
encouraged by tlic fashionable liabit of writing masques, verses and 
love songs, and the estmonlinary power of writing them well, which 
was then so profusely spread among a generation of unpretcritious 
and unprofessional poets.* 

Slamoges The usual age for the marriage of ladies was thirteen to 
eighteen, and of gentlemen from fifteen to twenty-eight. Some- 
times, for one or tn o years after the ceremony, the liiisfa.md travelled 
abroad with a tutor, or resided at the Unhenity, to complete Ids 
education.* Since many men and nearly all women were married 

* It U to ascsTtaia Ikfw much exercise liulirs took. In the higher 

circle* of •ociety they hunfeU aod hawked sn mneh that the deer-bunling parlies 
“»erc usualtr arranged In honour of the ladies (Duke of SlettuJ, p Vet 

I find little eridence that in the average squire's household they took part in the 
field-sports. There U no means of osecrtalning how aiueli they walked and rode 
ineTtl> for health or cDjoymmt. but In days when roads were bad for carnages, 
ruling waa a very conunon means of loronwUon for both oten and women. 

* The publication of " vqui books of Amsdis dc Caul and ot comedies ” was 

frowned on by the stnrter iSiritans, who thought Laud eooid hB>w better ever- 
cliied his cenaoiship In that dheetlon. Instead ot against evangelical hteratute 
(Somers' TraeU, » p. 1 7, Josscrand's Engluf, A «W in Ue Time oj Shaktsptattj - 
1890. pp- iw, 1*1. 203 The fngluh A’oret, ttatter Raleigh, 1894, pp. 86-89. 
UoTBlhs Oebome'a LeUera, poasim). ' 

* Comus was set to music fay lAWes; indeed, the poem was written partly at 

the insUgatiori of the musician ' 

« lord Herbert. pp.8», a». It waa solely by way of •* family treaty. • and in 
^ order to acquire estates, that he was mamed at the age ot fifteen to a wonua of 
taenty-ODC. Ife record* it as a tbu^ by no means out of the way. 
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before thej' hnd reached an age rvhen the soul is mistress of her 
choice, parents were generally able to arrange matches without 
incurring resistance. It was considered the business of a good 
father to find husbands and wives for his children, by negotiating 
family treaties in wiiieh portion \ms carefully weighed against in- 
come. After the preliminaries were settled, the young man was 
sent to p.ay his addresses, often to a lady whom he had not yet seen ; 
and it was but seldom tlial the affair sras broken off at tliis stage. 

One good result of this bad system was that a vcr>' small propor- 
tion of eligible men and women remained unmarried. It may also 
be argued that when barbarous social custom required people to 
be married for life while they were still boj's and girls, a wise parental 
choice was Hkelj* to lead to the least unhappy results possible under 
such conditions. The memoirs and letters of the time show that 
some, at least, of these arranged marriages resulted in real affection. 

But it is significant that much of the love poetry, in which the period 
was so prolific, bore no more relation to marriage than did the son- • 
nets of that accepte<l model to the age. Sir Philip Sidney. Jforalists 
were already beginning to denounce the miseries of “ enforced 
marriages " ; it is clear from the memoirs, letters and stagc-plaj’s 
of the time that love matches were sometimes tolerated by the 
parents ; that in many families the daughter had the right, not of 
choice, but at least of veto ; and tluit the secret love marriage and • 
runaway match were not uncommon. In this epoch, if not indeed in 
earlier times, the great battle of Gretna Green liad already been 
joined, which after long generations of strife secured the liberty of 
youth. Of the habits of the middle and lower classes in Viese matters 
we have less information. But it is probable tlmt in grades of society 
where portions and income were less considered and the sons looked 
for support more to what they could corn than to what they could 
inlierit, marriages, though equally early, were more often made by 
free choice. Thus the honest yeoinao in the iriVcft of Edmo/tlon ^ 
declares that his daughters “ shall choose for themselves by my 
consent.” 

England was already ahead of other countries in the liberty 
allowed to women, and the freedom of social intercourse between 
the sexes, on which both Germans and Italians remarked with 
surprise.* 

The education of gentlemen’s sons varied more according .to Schools: 
their intended profession than in these days when all are found 
together in the “ public school Many a younger son destined 
to the apprentice’s apron, marry an heir destined to hunt the coverts 
and exact the rentals of a small patrimony, were taught little 
beyond their letters. But a good education was attainable in more 
*ActI., sc. 2 . * Dulce ot Stettin, p. 85. Einstein, pp. 223, 22-1. 
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than one class of academy. those frugal da>-s, the sons of lead- 
ing county famOics were sometimes sent first to the village school 
and afterwards to the grammar school of the neighbouring market- 
town, as John Hampden was sent to Thame. There, sitting on the 
bench with the cleverest sons of farmers nnd townspeople, the young 
gentlemen learnt many thmgs more useful to the future governors 
of a country than the aristocratic tone and exclusive ideas of a 
Victorian public sdiool. In this way the middle and upper classes 
came to understand each other, with great mutual advantage, and 
the gentry were fitted to take part in municipal, magisterial and 
Parliaraentaiy life. The belief that higher education can only be 
bought at a heavy pnet, and is therefore the monopoly of the rich, 
had not yet penetrated the English mind ; it was therefore the cus- 
tom of parents m more than one class to send the cles’er boy of the 
family at the smallest possible charge to school and college, where, 
as he well understood, he was to prepare for his future profession. 
In education, as in after life, the rich were less cut off from personal 
contact with other cfasscs than they aftenrards became.* 

Edu»- But besides these grammar schools, the more exclusive West* 
minster, \Yinchester and Eton, existed then as now. Also persons 
hemes bom to high position were sometimes brought np in their own 
homes bj' private tutors; and often, by a tradition coming down 
from the ^liddle Ages, the households of Lords and county magnates 
received specially favoured sons of neighbouring gentr>' into their 
homes, partly os scholars, partly as pages or companions. In these 
lordly mansions the young men unconsciously imbibed the Cavalier 
ideal of life,, in all its folly and in all its cliarm. It was in this way 
that the manners and litcralure, and as the Puritani •observed, the 
profligacy and extravagance of the Court, spread to families that 
never saw London.* This kind of school, involving intimate con- 
nection with the great, attracted tJie ambitious, the greedy and the 
imaginative ; for it was only through patrons that unknown men 
were Introduced into Court or Parliament. Everj' great Lord who 
played with llalcigh, Sorncisct or Bacon for the prises of the world, 
brought with him to flaunt in the corridors of A\TiilehaU a train of 
his country gallants glittering in unwonted pearls and gold ; and 
the undmlanding that the patron would finally provide for each of 
these clients out of Im own or out of tlie public purse, ruined many 
noble houses, embittered the scramble for pensions and places, and 
made the government of the coontry, as Jong as it was seated in 
the Court, an affair of personal factions. 


> OU Counliy tiff. Sir G. pp. 40, SO. The founAslion of endowed 

KhOol»*a» Co'”? ™ more trtween 1600 and 1650 than lictween 1500 and 

1600. ttumjth the Tudor period baa bets wronsly accredited with an edntwtKmal 
advance a>€»n! propetlj" due to the lh*t bail of the aeventcenlh eentu/y (t'nglita 

■ ScJwti oI tftr /''/ww'tOon. licaA. /!., xv., pp.5»-Ta (VVaUoo)). 

> UutchiBMo, p 7S. 
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Oxfo«I find Cnmbritipr, inferior to what they iiavc since become Unlver- 
fts sc.-vts of knrning, nlrcady dKcliargCfl jdaecs of education 
the same functions ns in the nlntUcnth century. They were a 
tiatioiml institution, ft training for the Idcfts.’malincrs and character. 

Their degrees gave the world assunmee of a class of niim rather than 
of a scholar. From the great countr>’ houses the younger son w.os 
sent up to obtain, not a learned, but a liberal education ; whiie 
his elder brother, nho was to inherit the estate, had no thought of 
fitting himself for a profession, but regarded his undergraduate 
career, either as a preparation for public life, or as a pleasant means 
of tlirowing away lime and'moncy among his equals. These tyj)es, 
en«jurag«\ by the college antUorilies as ** future benefactors,” 
became ’under the later Tudors a much larger proportion of the 
students tlinn they lind been in the Middle Ages.* Tlie idea if not 
of scholarship, at least of residence at a University, had become 
connected with the r.liznbctlian Idea of gentleman and courtier. 

Tliis change, stimulated by tfie frequent residence of King James’s 
Court in the colleges, probably helper! to decrease the learned and 
to increase the iitcrary and political, character of Oxford and Corn- 
bridge. 

But the Universities also afforded training to persons of lower Class dis. 
rank, whose facility at Latin grammar or chimsincss at handling dictions 
the plougli had marked them out for masters or clergymen in the"^ 
eyes of discerning parents. The teaching and clerical professions 
Were largely recruited from tlie middle class, though no longer from 
the lower grades of peasantry, who had often filled the parsonage In 
the days of the I’lantagenets. During the Stuart period, the sons of 
yeomen, farmers and tradesmen, chosen out for these careers, liad 
somehow to be forced through tlie portals of the University on in- 
sufficient means ; .they were often engaged as “ servitors ” to their 
fellow-students, who there as at home stood upon tlieir rank. Tlie 
life of the sevitor and siz.'tr was often Jiard as well as degrading. 

“ Bed-mahing, chamber-sweeping and water-fetching ” were ” doubt- 
less great preservatives against too much vain philosophy Yet 
thb custom of observing ranks, though often abused, was not in 
itself considered an abuse, for it enabled niwiy to live at college on 
the only financial and social footing that A\as possible for them. So 
long as society was based not on competition but on patronage, 

One reason why the learning of the Dons «os scarcely worthy of so great s 
nation In so great an age, was the custom of ghmg fellowships, etc., largely to the 
sons of patrons, rich men, and lawyers who worked for the college ; this nepotism 
was openly pursued 65 a neewsary policy in that age of patronage (Ilarl. JUise., 

- P- ^S- W. Harrison’s /)<scr(p<fert o/^gtond, ed. Fujni^l, p- 253). 

’ Eaehard’s Conlmpl of the Clergif. Tbe distance between fellow-commoner 
Md pensioner was ohaerred, as well as the dlsUnce between pensioner and sisar. 

^ua as late as 1667, Roger North, though Id straitened circumstaneea and not 
\ h^stlf hen to the family peerage, was “ tied op by quality from mixing ’ * wiUi 
. the •• common scholafs ” at football {Atilobiofft^g, see. 20 ). 
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social distinctions that ha>c now s’anished from the U/iirersitics 
were a neccssars' condition of lh«r existence. And it seems tlial in 
those days a large proportion of poor men were to be found at Oxford 
anti Caraiiridge. 

Prospects T3ie college career of the poor scholar, gcnerallr dependent on 
of P^r the v.him of some prisatc person, was often cut short. In any case 
“ ° ” lie was liable at the end to be turned out upon the world, the most 
helpless and despisnl of the unempfojed. if no Iising, private chap- 
Jainc)', tutorship or grammar school Esd fallen to him in the indecent 
jostle for the favour of liard and venal patrons. The prizes were 
indeed but poor rewards for devotion to learning • yet they might 
by good fortune be sccurwi, though not alwas^, liy the worthiest. 
Every’ year youthful clergy and schoolmasters, knowing little be- 
sides Latin grammar, and whether they were Puritan or Laudian, 
were sent down from the .Mma ilatcr on the top of the carrier's 
waggon to take up hfe-long residence in remote country haml^. 
A’et It IS probable that the education, abilities and number of 
Umv ersity men in training for these professions, however insufficient, 
had improved since the days of Edward VI., when Hugh Latimer 
had told liis fellow-Protestanfs some home truths on the subject, 
in hu famous sermon On the Plough. And although the person of 
the parish priest was no longer, as in Catholic times, fenced about 
by superstitious awe, his social position was more distinctly above 
that of the peasant than it had been before the Reformation, and 
it perhaps continued to rise doting the seventeenth century, as it 
certainly rose witli much increased rapidity in the eighteenth. 

There was no organised athleticism among the students. But 
exercise was recognised as necessary for health in the “ beastly air 
of Cambridge ” ; so the ordinary undergraduate who was not a 
sporting man, diierted himself in the afternoon with “ walking in 
tiic fields,” bathing ia the riv cr, bell pulling, jumping, running, bowls, 
pitching the bar and football, which last was little better than an 
excuse for a fight between (he general body of two or more colleges * 
Oasdral The progress of study at the English Universities since the time 
kamiog of their foundation has been a series of rapid adiances followed 
by long and sometimes untimely halts. The first sixty yeais of the 
century were not o period of change. Bacon’s work scarcely affected 
the schools. The crabbed systems of logic, philosophy and physical 
science bad not yet been inspired with new life by the genius of 
Descartes and Newton, or by the academical activity of Barrow. 
The classical teacliing, though based on the reforms eOected a hundred 
years back by tlw Benaksance scholars, was as much below the 
notice of Casaabon when he visited the UnirersiUes, as the old 
mediaval classics had been below the notice of Erasmus in former 
days. The undergraduatra in the reign of James I. learnt a mere 
* See ITEwo* Colbse 
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smattering of the Greek tongue and nothing of Greek literature, 
except when individual zeal stipplied tlic defects of teaching. But 
the Latin course was most thorough. Latin was still the medium 
of ordinarj' instruction and often of friendly cons’crsation ; Latin 
was the language of oratory and of original compositions in prose 
and verse, by u Inch eager riA’als for the favour of the Sluse culti- 
vated scholarship, ingenuity and taste more than by any other 
academical exercise. There were, however, at Cambridge cliques 
of poetical undergraduates who composed verses and ^TTOlc and acted 
whole dramas m the mother-tongue, aspiring to become playwrights 
at the capital, or literary hangers-on to some great Lord at the 
Court. But the taste even of these modern aspirants was, in the 
opinion of London stage managers, too much soaked in the phrase- 
ology of the Latin poets. 

Under James I. classics had almost a monopoly of attention at Its 
the Universities. Law and medicine flourished elsewhere, at the 
Inns of Court and the College of Physicians. Controversial theology, 
however, was not neglected by the academicians at a time when 
the theological views which they inculcated decided the fate of 
Chuichea, d^masties and realms. But the classical studies reacted 
even on politics and religion. TVlien Milton was an undergraduate, 
just as again, when Mazzlni was a schoolboy, familiarity with the 
great pagan names and stories suggested to young patriots, as 
Royalbt witers observed with regret, the civic ideab of the ancient 
republics. Classics saved young theologians, who had in them any 
spark of poetry latent, from complete absorption In controversial 
divinity. Although the Arts course was well constructed to draw 
off the mind into less heated channels, theology, neglected in the 
lecture-room, was none the less the atmosphere breathed by the 
sons of learning. The doctrines of Papist, Arminian and Calvinist, 
the best sermon that Sunday, the views of the uew’ Dean, were the 
talk of all serious-minded students. Most of those who cnnie up to 
the Universities had some kind of patronage to beg or to bestow’ ; 
and the bestowal of patronage was largely guided by the politico- 
religious controversies of the day. The quarrel deeply affected the 
' society of the undergraduates, among whom the Puritans of a stricter 
way condemned their profligate comrades as ** atheists,” a catchword 
of party abuse transferred to tiic whole Cavalier side at the outbreak 
of the war.i 

* For -what has been said in lh« pimdlng paragrophs, see VVordsworth's 
- Schoia Academica. Mark rattuon’s Cayoufton. t/nuertUiu, Ilubor and 

Newman, vol. I, pp. 315-05; li.,pp.l-74. Burton’s /Irinfomy, 1-, 2,3, 15. “ tVhy 
the Muses are MeUncholv”. liobiws* BchmoCh (1650), p. 8. Batoston. Mr. 
M^aulaij't CAararter of the CUrgi/ (1819). pp. 40, 41, SI, 52. Iloyal Jitsl. Soe., 

*vi , pp. JC4, 187. Masson's Life of iZtUoa. f’isilation of Oxford (CWdcn 
1881). Mr. Burrows' introd., pp. xi-xxx. And lastly, the iblgriningc to 
and itetum from Pamassue (Clar. Press, 1880), the most inllmate account of 
Unnersity men in the dajs of ShaVespearetfukt we jiossess. 



I<; KiVfif^-VN’D UNDEK TflE STUAllTS 

lt« mono- Tlic cumciiUun of the schools ncccK^nrily followed the rwjuire- 
ments of Oxfonl and Cnmlmdgc. Classical schohirship enjoyed a 
monopoly that was jiot even qucstionctl. For it was as yet the 
most intelligent and Irnmanc part of the education of nn age slowly 
emerging out of ineiltxval ideas. It was only in the rationalistic 
epoch of Charles If. tluit enlics ventured to inquire svhether a little 
reading “ of innocent I'nglish ftutliors," the writing of " Fuigllsh 
exercises,’* and “ the {irincipfes of anthmelic, geometty and such 
alluring parts of leanung,” might not be made part of a boy’s school 
education. 

liut it Irwteixl tierrot. you dirt him with nothing Iiut with Tuirs snd exceptions ; 
with timnine repitltlon* of ArfUi't and rtwttiit xeltinj* % day olwi npnrt to TTCite 
all tlie tmrderisome toAk of the foregning week (whieti I am ennndrnt U 
usually as dreadful as an old rarllamrnt Fast) we must nreds Iicliese. Iliat such 
fl one (tins managed. mOi sratre ttnnt to powe i'nninrtai bv such performsooM 
and aecompUslimcnts as these. You know sery wrtl. sir. that lads in the general, 
have but a kind of u;;)y and o<ld conception of Ir.srninj; ; and hiok upon it as such 
a starving Ihlat;, and unnecessary perfection. <c«periiilly as it Is intiully djspene'd 
out unto tlicDij that Sme-pins and &|<an.<(H>nteT are Judeed murh morr tiravenly 
eoipleymentj ; and therefore what ptcasuic, dr> wr think, can such a one take. 
Id bciog lioun't tn pee against trestfase t«o or three huiutred ilumblen out of 
llomer, in eocnmeudatlon of Aelidlra'a toes, or the Gierians* IasoU T Or, to have 
neasiiRYi out uoio liini, scry eariy in the snonung, hftees or iwmiy well faJd^o 
lashes, fur Icttio; a syllable slip toosoon, or lumgms too long upon It i Puubtlesa. 
Instant execution apon such grand mUrarrlsgcs as these, will rtrnally mg»ce 
hint to a most admirable opinion of llie Muses, (Kacif*nD.) 

Sucli questions were niitod ten years after the Restoration only 
by the eccentric Eachard, afterwards .^fatter of St, Catherine’s, 
Cambridge, and in Queen Annc’a reign by the unpopular Bishop 
Bumet ; but they hate sinee excited more general attention.* 

Younjw' Wulc the English custom of primogeniture forbade the younger 
sons of sons to live on the family estate, they were not forbidden, like the 
children of noble houses on the eonlment, to seek their fortunes in 
commerce. Lai^ families were brought up in the country houses 
of the gentry, in spite of the terrible death-rate among the children 
£>f the upper classes, much grcalee than the dentli-ralc among the 
' cliildrcn ^ the poorest to-day; and the numerous cadets of the 

family were sent to swell the river of national life with a stream of 
lugh-spirited adventurers. Tlieboy who was sent as prentice to the 
city, had before him the prospect of new activity leading to plebeian 
honours ; while behind litin )sy the memory of daj's spent afield 
round the manor house, carrying the nets or the falcon for his elder 
brother. Some of these gentlemen prentices "did affect to'go tn 
•i«kl'5 og^arel and wear weapons’*, ^\■hen we read of the proud 
spirit in which the shopkcqiets of London claimed to be heard in 
Church and State, and faced the royal soldiers in street riot and on 
lEacbard'S Conlrritptaftke fSergy, ISra Bumet, vi., p. 213 
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battlefield, it must be remembered that there was a leaven among 
them of the sons of gentlemen brought up in the country-side.^ The 
English townsfolk were in blood and temper a blend of the two classes. 
Accordingl}', the squires regarded neighbouring cities, where they 
watched their sons rising to wealth and fame, wath none of that 
jealousy which in other lands divided a nobility, proud in arms, from 
a rival plutocracy of pure burgher blood. If such a feud liad existed 
in England, the Civil War, honever begun, would have resolved itself 
into a strife between town and countiy% from which the Prince would 
have emerged, as from the revolt of the Spanish Communeros and 
the Ivnights’ War in Germany, an umpire with powers supreme. 

But other roads besides the lowly path by whicii the prentice Service in 
rose to civic honours were open to the “ younger son Slany went 
to the Bar, or obtained the best preferments of the Church. The"^^” 
adventurous sought the German wars. Although the officering of 
the militia, the only armed force in England, was left to very civilian 
magistrates, there were Englishmen renowned in foreign camps for 
long service in the van of Protestant war. The Dutch service al- 
ways, and later the Swedish and Palatine, attracted a continuous 
flight of island volunteers ; some were noblemen seeking the ex- 
perience of a year’s service under a famous chief, but more were 
landless men following the'profession of arms. 

' \VhUe his brethren were carrying the colours by the Scheldt The eWet 
and the Danube, or building up their fortunes in the city, the 
of the estate was fitting himself for his future place. After the 
University a short course of legal training was the fashion, both to 
prepare a man for his duties as Justice of Peace, and to give him a 
sight of London from the good society of tlie Inns of Court. The 
more wealthy finished their education with the grand tour, which 
often brought with it knowledge of the language, and acquaintance 
with the courtiers and sages, of Italy, or of France, or even of Spain. 

It was largely by this custom of travelling in Italy and correspond- 
'ing with friends made there, very common under Henry VIII., that 
the Renaissance culture lu»d been introduced into England. In the 
reign of James I. the peace with Philip III. caused a revival of English Foreign 
travel in Spain and the Italian states under Spanish and ’ 

government, where in Elizabeth’s reign even o clever linguist from 
our island dared scarcely ride in disguise for fear of the Inquisition. 

The noble societies and learned academics that were then to be found 
in everj' Italian capital, gladly welcomed young Englishmen of liigh 
fortune and promise, who quarrelled among themselves as to whether 
it were treason to kiss the Pope’s toe and to visit one’s Popish cousin 
at the Jesuit College ; stared tlirough Galileo’s “ optic glass ” ; in- 

I Cunningham, p. 120. See also, for ai^reoticinf' iotis of gentry, many oM 
plays and ballads, e.e • Hastwatd II o /, and tbe JOrniifTM Daughler of lihngton, 
and rmuy PapcT$ (Camb. Soc., 18S3), pp- 0, 12. 
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engaged in executing the poor-law scheme by which tlie Elizabethan 
legislators had propped up the tottering foundations of economic 
society, and rendered them stable for two centuries of political 
progress and colonial expansion. In the reigns of the first two Tudor 
Kings, owing to a variety of economic, social and political causes, 
unemployment was rife and “ sturdy beggars ” were a danger. 
England was like a kingdom terrorist by disbanding armies, and 
the chronic disease might at any moment come to a head In social 
revolt. To meet this danger, Elizabeth’s Parliaments had erectwi 
a system of charity and control of which the poor-law was the central 
pro\’ision. To replace the doubtful benefits of promiscuous relief at 
the Abbey Gate, they instituted the legal obligation of es'ery parish 
to maintain its own poor. This great principle saved society, though 
it could not abolish pauperism. But the principle would have stood 
as vainly on the statute-book as did the penal laws of that day 
against swearing oaths and tippling ale, if it had not been rigorously 
enforced on recalcitrant, selfish and impoverished parishes by an 
elaborate system ol checks. The Justices of Peace in the shire were 
held responsible by the Privy Council in London for the levy of the 
hated poor-rate, and the Judges on circuit acted for the central 
government as inspectors of the magistrates’ conduct. 

The assizes were at this time more than a mete gaol delivery. Assizes 
They were made the occasion for an informal meeting of the shire 
for every imaginable purpose. The fashionable young squire came 
to air his new doublet, and the cut-purse to relieve Mm of its rich 
trimmings ; the magistrates to make their reports ; the yeomen to 
form the juries, and at times of political crisis to present petitions ; 

*all to hear and discuss the news of the great world. It ivas on these 
high occasions that the Judge made solemn inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the county, lectured the awe-struck assembly, ex- 
plained the policy of the nation and the large interests of society 
to those whose ideas were bounded by the petty Interests of the 
parish and the local prejudice of the shire. If the magistrates had 
through fear or favour neglected of late to search the houses of their 
Catholic neighbours for arms, if the ale-houscs had been allowed to 
become dens of disorder, if the wool trade had declined owing to- 
the state of the roads, if two parishes Itad a point in dispute about 
the assessment of the sate, the Judge had words of reproof, com- 
mand and advice for all. Under the stimulus of this inqubition, 
the local m^btrates learnt to cany out in detail the genci^ policy 
of the State. 

Private vested Interests, other than land, liad then little chance Various 
of defying society so armed in its own defence. Ale-houses, 
which no one had interest except the ale-wife or publican, who functions 
brewed what they sold, were often suppressed without pity or com- 
pensation. Comers in wheat were broken up by fixing a maximum 
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the scientific spirit, n defect winch showed itself alike in the organisa- 
tion of police, in the treatment of evidence, and in the sj-stem of 
punisliinent. 

The severity of the judicial and penal systems was partly caused Tolice 
by the defects of the police. Only a small pro}iortion of criminals 
were caught, and even when arrests were made, but little evidence 
was collected. The officers, so far from being scientific, were not 
even properly professional. For although the constable of each 
^^^agc and the watchman of each town were paid to guard peace and 
property, they were yet neither specially fitted nor trained for that 
eraplojTncnt. In the towns, men superannuated from other trades 
were chosen to play the part of Dogberry and Verges. In a country 
rillage the case was even %totsc. For there the magistrates could 
only afford to hire tlic parl-scr\’ice of n farmer-constable, who spent 
his day |n agriculture, and left the plough to lead the hue-and-cry 
as far as the parish bounds- Wien the cliase reached those limits, 
blaster Constable was as like as not to sit down and tliank God they 
were well rid of a thief, while the criminal pursucil his way, feebly 
followed by officers of other parishes, ever less interested in his arrest 
M he drew farther from the scene of lus crime. Under such con- 
ditions, when a dbtrict became notoriously infested by thieves, and 
the magistrates, after a severe lecture from the Judge, were aware 
that more men must somehow be hung at the next Assizes, the 
^'iIlagc constable too* often made haste to seize the innocent on 
general rumour oV manufactured cndence. But it was yet more 
common tliat the guilty thief remained unprosecuted, spared by the 
charity of his poor neighbours, ** who would not procure any man’s 
death for all the goods in the world ” ; such was one result of capital 
punishment for theft. , There was no public prosecutor, no county 
police, and no national detective force, except Cecil’s political spies. 

The incfUcient character of the coastabulary was due, like so much 
else in the infancy of the rating system, to want of money to hire 
a professional staff ; and the badness of its o^anisation to the want 
of a larger police area.* 

The energy of Elizabeth’s magistrates, helped by improved eco- 
nomic conditioia, had at last got the upper hand of the stimly beggars 
who in her father’s day rendered high roads and lonely farms unsafe ; 
but law-breakers more formidably armed had still little to fear. 

The watchmen and constables, diligent in hanj’ing the plague- 
stricken and the vagrant, shrank aside before the companies of 
wwora-weaTing Tulhaus and brtlken gaViants — ^tbe Itoaring Boys, 

Tiiyre Tues and Bravadors, who made night unsafe in many an 
English street. 

i There was a High Constable for the Hundred or the Franchise (areas midway 
- In sire berireen pansh and county). Hut the High Constables do not appear to 
have been very diBcreot from the Patisb Cmstablea as regards efflcjencj*. 
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The net results of these methods of judicature was that, while Penal 
the proportion of unjust connetions was probably large, the pro-t^® 
portion of convictions to crimes was certainly smalt. lienee the 
severity of the penal system : for if there were several hundred 
thieves in a county, of whom only fifty could be caught and thirty 
convicted in a year, it seemed go^ to the wisdom of our ancestors 
that the gallows should rid the ^vo^Id of at least a score. The rate- 
payers could not then afford the money, either for tlje employment 
of highly-trained officers to watch, catch, imprison and release the 
same person twenty times over : or for the maintenance of gaols 
large enough to lodge the criminal population. The prison was 
regarded neither as a reformatory nor as a place of vindictive punish- 
ment, but as a house of detention for political prisoners, debtors, 
accused awaiting trial, and persons of these classes who Itad been 
unable on the order for their release to pay the gaoler liU fees. 

When a large number of condemned felons had their capital sentence 
commuted to imprisonment, the gaol was overcrowded, star^-ation 
and pestilence afUicted its regular occupants, the debtors, and 
complaint svas made that the prisons were being put to an im- 
proper use.* 

The prison was the house of misery and misfortune, not of crime, ptiioos 
But the misery of the unfortunate was then greater than the misery 
which we now think right to inflict on the criminal. For the magis- 
trates, being bound to maintain the prisons out of the rates, yet 
wishing to diminish this charge on the community, in effect farmed 
out the business to gaolers, who not only covered the e-xpenses of 
the public by exacting the legalised fees, but extorted fortunes for 
themselves out of their victims, under penalty of blows, starvation 
and foul lodging. "When one of these bad men retired, he often 
sold hb lucrative post to another wretch equally prepared to specu- 
late in the woes of mankind. If the ordinary punishment for theft 
had been imprisonment, these gaoU would have become a heavy 
charge on the rates, since they must needs have been greatly enlarged. 

But the punbhment was hanging or flogging; and so the gallows 
or the whipping-post saved the thief from the worse fate of the 
penniless prboner. He, poor wretch, rotted in dungeon for the 
remainder of a life which was seldom long, if once it put the gaoler 
to a charge. 

In this period, when there was still no effective police, the security General 
of life and goods and the maintenance of public order would still effects of 
have been as bad as in the 3iliddle Ages but for the sound adminb-^^*”®^', 

had depended solely on evidence beard, when that evidence was chiefly at second- 
hand, and nearly ail azainst the accused. 

The best authorities on pohcc and Judicature of the period are Hr. Lee’s 
IlUUrry of Police. 1901 , and Stephen’s JUewn/fif Criminal Law. See also Hamilton’s 
Quarter Setaiona from Eliaabeth to Anne. 

• Court and Times of Cbatlta p- 844. 
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and the centuries of final peace, the Howards of the Court, deserting 
in public the old religion to which tlicy still adhered, served King 
Jumes witii sycophancy and evil counsel. Though they Iicid among 
Uicni many of tlic highest olTiccs of State, they saw that, to secure 
Uicir position with the fond King, they must enter into o treaty 
\\ith tlic young Scotclunan, Robert Cirr. The favourite himself, 
anxious to cement an alliance of such great mutual advantage, 
cast about to, marry Lady I'Vancis Howard, daughter of tlic Earl 
of Suffolk. Since Uic lady loved Carr as intensely ns she liatcd her 
husband, the Earl of Essex, the confederates determined, without 
blasting her diameter, to secure her divorce. The Iving, in whom 
the sense of personal dignity was weaker Hum the sense of personal 
obligation, took a gracious interest in the unedifying details of the 
case. Tile divorce was obtained by royal influence, in spite of the 
stand made by Abbot, the Puritan Primate. Essex retired, not for 
ever, into private life. Carr, created Earl of Somerset, to celebrate 
the occasion, led his liard.won bride to tlic altar, in the smile of 
royalty and amid the congratulations of an envious Court. Seldom 
had a triumph, so shamefully won, been so oiicjily celebrated. But 
worse remained behind, such os even James could not stomach. 

After leading the Court for two years, the Countess of Somerset was FaJt ot 
cast headlong by the appalling revelation that she had secured her^ 
divorce by the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Jomes, who was geu,*^ 
not a wicked tnan, insisted that the trial of his ill'chosen friends 
should be a spectacle no less public tlian Uicir marriage. Husband 
and wife were botli condemned, the latter justly, the former with 
less certain justice. Tlie lives of both were spared. The revealing 
flood of these events did much to disgust common men with the 
royal government 5 yet more it filled Puriton households in remote 
haffs and farmsteads with the darfc indignatfon of the rigitcoos 
suppressed. Such, they saw, were the men whom the Ifing delighted 
to honour ; these were they who, concealed papists themseh'es, were 
permitted to trouble Israel and cast out the godly proaching pastors. 

On Uie ruins of Carr’s fortune rose a more splendid and stable Rise ot 
edifice. Though it was solely by charm, wit and beauty that Geoige 
Villicrs, afterwards Earl and Duke of Buckingham, first found favour ^ 
with tile Kin g, a certain magnanimity, combined with some talent 
for administration, soon fixed his power at a point far above that 
reached by his predecessor. As early as 1610 he v»as more than 
favourite, he was sole ruler of the land ; he did not need to seek the 
alliance of great families, but taught the highest to come to him as 
the sole fount of honour. The Howards made a last attempt to 
attract the attention of James to another youth, whom they pre- 
pared by washing “ his face every day with posset curd ”, But 
every device failed, and they were driven from all the offices of State. 

Tins change of ministry rendered the public service less’ bad and 
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[or IJufAin^itani could coaduct Uif onliaary fwulmc ot 
ilouirstjr affairs. Ills t<ilriils mulcrctl liU inoHOj«*ly of jHiwcr more 
ahsuliilr. and tirnvr furllKt ftviii all of MihaiiccincDt every 

inatt vWu) Mould not t<Hnc. mii m to flatter liU ttroa^’cvt 

l^isiinn. vanity. Kilairnt a« »ti nelmmUtrutor. an a vtutrviuitn he 
M.vv liflow TOtili mpt. Without one |wl>lK'ftI wmvaljoii lK-yoit*l Uic 
Wiff m hit <iMji njjM to vuiitcme j>OMrf, fie imivcvl »u n'jicqKtiial 
aliniMphirr of exevt'-iunit uml tluUittc, MlUl ciiual j>a.vvion 

<.vi'h vide of H qiiislion m turn, nv |>iquc t>r eiiiiui <lu Latrd. 
lUUlK-n* Tiif iwai-e With S{>Ain. M-|;utiutc4l tiy Jainr* and Cwi! in IWJf.* 
MiLV the hrst condtlMH) nf Ku^lish dcviloiinvtiit in llic scvcnterntli 
viMuu ^ Mhah l‘arliiUiKrit and tlip I^unlaiis ofU» 

claniourrel uithmit rtxiutuv;* tiic cost, Mould liavr vwallOM’tv.I up all 
the rrsoums. &U theatUKtion. atul all the citllmsUwii of the Fingluh} 
Mould |Mrh.i]>v have Urcrjjfthtnnl iitoiuirthy hrre. at did the wm 
of (iuvtnvuv III hwideii; and Mould ctTtaiiily have drawn away 
Uir inea;;rc lluw of our rtdoniaaliun far fnaii the yet uniuhabitrtl 
vhnrt* of Virginia and Nc» KiigUnd. to SouUi Aiiirncan cwi'iuoU, 
vihrre climate, gold mtiws atid culoumt laU>ur would Jwve prcvcnltvl 
the Jicalthy and vijitutvut dc\<k'|Hiicnt of wir race. Unfortunatelyp 
from Uie diath of bahvbur}*. the Uvl uf the orthulux Khzalietluint, 
to the death of hu mutter twelve ytars later, tlwre was no middle 
party at Court iKtween thovc who wuhnl to w.ige war on S|iajn. 
and those who were williug to conduct «i»r foriign ijuliej’ hi elotc 
concert with iwlvnccs from Mndriil. Tlie fall of Carr, who laid been 
Ivand In glove not only with live Catholic Howards hut viilh the 
Sjiaiihh .Vnibivvvuilur himself, was the vigtiol for a great effort by Uie 
war jairty to consummate llicir tmrjpcwe. TliO first step was to 
pcrsuAvle the King to Ioomt UalciKh u)<on Siuiuvh <\incneK on some 
usteiuibly iKUtral luivsioii, oa in days of old Drake luid been loosed, 
ill peace the iorbingcr of wot. ViUk-rs, the nviiig hojic of the wiir 
party, at llrst sup{>orte«l tlie scheine. Hut the light wind of tiis 
favour luid shiflcit round to the SjMiiuh ipurtcr, even before Ilalcigh 
hasi set soil. 

JUleicb't Xrver did an expedition set out under worse ausjiiccs. The 
ocpeih- prisoner frmn the To»«r liad notliing but splendid nuniorics aiid 
VW-18 “tier drs{>rra(ion to drive liiiu on. Hatred ami Ircachcry wsuted 
for him at home, and sailed wuh him in his llect. 111X11 the manners 


* Tliu pvocc was one of Cent’s Lest strotrs of *tale»liuiu.lup. snil one of 
the few rases In which Jsmes's |>nictlcc of Uni(<nifl was not worse than h»s 
Utcoiy. VVe refused to admit the UlegBlity of our trsde wUh Spannh ,Vn>cnra ; 
nad we rrfusrd to m'* Osrr ranging Ihjwb coods in our caj«elly as neulml* 
or to present ilw liuUh ftocn psjtng tlngiali subj<x-tA to flzlit for Uwm ngioatt 
Spain. Thus, while serunog in |ietin*nrnce all Ute advantages of pesev, we 
gave up nothing of our own intcmU. or of those of our allies the DuUh, »W 
chose to go on lighliog for a few }cms longer, until U>ey rrsllscd that they couiu 
not conquer the bpunbh Nrthcrlalwis. Tlie final truce htlween Holland ami 
Sp^n was in i009. 
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be was able IQ ciilist'wcrc a “ scum of men ” ; the right breed shrank 
fronn 50 hopeless an enterprise. lie liad pledged liimsclC to the King 
to find and work n gold mine in Spanish Guiana >Tithout fighting the 
Spaniards. He ended by Gghting the Spatunrds without finding the 
gold mine. ^Vhilc he remained in the ship:., watching against tlic 
coming of the Spanish fleet, a party of lus men went up the Orinoco 
to cxjilorc. The first thing llicy came across >^03 a Sjianish settle- 
ment barring their progress up the river. They were soon over- 
powered in the dense forest by the Spanish marksmen, and fell back 
ill rout to tlic coast, bringing hack to Raleigh llic dead body of lus 
son. lie sailed home to meet his fate, lie liad disappointed the 
warjMirty; the faA’ouritc was against him ; the Spanish Ambassador 
demanded his head. Even Elixabetl) would only liavc forgiven Ills 
attack on a friendly power if ho had brought back plunder to share 
w-iUx her { and he was coming back cmi>ly-handcd to James. He 
was executed under tlic unjust sentence of treason passed on him a 
dozen years back. Raleigh died a victuu, not so much to tlic sacred 
caust of international peace, os to Uio King's now fixed resolve to 
divert the whole policy of EngUnd to the hard task of propitiating 
Spain. From this moment forward, until the crisis of James, by 
the advice of Buckingliam, adhered to the fiolicy of the 5]>anish match. 

To marry the iicir to tlic throne witli a princess from the Escurial, pie 
Would involve an immediate revolution in Uio e-visting system 
Church and State. Our foreign policy, Uic essence 0 / wluch was 
tliat we should be regarded os tlic reserve cliampion of Protestantism 
if all others were beaten to their knees, would be abandoned, and 
perhaps reversed. At home the estabiuhment of the Spanisii 
Infanta as the English Queen would convert the most privileged and 
not the least influential >ving of the Isolate into an office for tlie 
Jesuit emissaries, an asylum for the great English Catholics, and a 
school where future Ministers and favourites would learn that 
Catholicism was fashionable ui society .and profitable in politics. 

Tile terms of the Queen’s residence would lift the threat of the 
Penal Laws from her co-rcligionkls in every comer of Uie land ; 
and both the House of Commons and the Spanish Ambassador 
expressed the opinion that a free Catholic propaganda would render 
possible, in course of time, the rc-estabJishment of Catholic supremacy. 

Last, but not least, there would be every prospect of a long succession 
of Catholic kings. The influence of Catholic mother, Mary of 
Medici, over her children had, on the death of Henry W., ruined the 
Protestant cause in France ; tJic influence of Henrietta Maria over 
her children was destined, after the deatli of Charles L, to endanger 
it in England. In the age before the Great Rebeliion had set limits 
to the royal prerogative, it was regarded as certain that the heir to 
an unbounded sovereignty, if brought up in the atmosphere of 
Spanish Catholicism, would attempt in England the reaction which 
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great majority of Catholics 'teimuncd in comfort on condition of 
seeking obscurity, wliile a few obtained an ostentatious influence 
which brought jealousy on all. - 

This new pimse of royal policy permanently altered the relations Gondo* 
of the Catholics to tlie Crown. The memories of 1G05-Q were 
literated, and the Stuarts henceforth had no more faithful ser\’ants 
than the party which they shielded from so much rage. But the 
new policy of toleration alienated the Catliolics yet further from 
their fellow-subjects. It was recommended to the nation in the 
first instance, not as mercy show'n to Englisiunen, but as a favour 
done to Spain, Spanish pride was incarnate in her Ambassador, 
Gondoniar. ' This man, at once the terror and delight of James, 
acquired, next to Buckingham, the most powerful voice in English 
affairs. But above all he was lord and champion of the English 
recusants. On his visit to Spain in 1618, he made a triumphal 
procession from London to Dover, with a train of a hundred priests 
whom James liberated from prison to do him honour. IVhen he 
returned, the great English Catholics waited upon him in the ante- 
rooms and vvorshipped in the chapel of the Spanish embassy, till 
the French Ambassador, who maintained a rival asylum of tlie faith, 
jealously complained of their neglect. Caricatures, lampoons and 
sermons directed against Spain were, at Gondomar’s instigation, 
punished by the Privy Council. 

The sight of England ruled by the advice of a Spaniard aroused Popular 
the coarse brutality of the London mob. The cruelty of 
feelings towards tlie Catholics were regulated by the rise and fall ofcaihoix* 
the royal clemency. At the time of the final crisis of the marriage in 
negotLition (1623), the quiet of Puritan Sunday in London was^"‘^“" 
disturbed by the crashing fall of an upper storey, in which a hundred 
devotees had .secretly met to listen to the exliortatJoos of o Jesuit ; 
a crowd at once assembled round the ruins, bat not to relieve those 
w]jo still suffered or to disentangle the heaps of dead j the prentices 
stood raising angry cries at Uie discovery of this nest of Jesuits, 
whUe their masters went home to ebeer the Sabbath evening with 
pious discourse on the clear judgment of God. -Bickerings in the 
streets witlt Gondomar’s servants led to serious riots. Once tlic 
embassy was assaulted, and the inmates only saved from massacre 
by the strength of the doors and the timely arrival of tlie popular 
Lord Mayor (1018). James was compelled to override tljo magis- 
trates in order to secure pimishmcnt of the offenders. Tliree years 
later, on a similar provoc.stion, he conic down in person to Gulfdliall 
to cliampion the honour of Spain, tlircatcning to put a garrison in 
the city and suspend its cJiartcr. For sixty years London }iad been 
the home of anti-Spanish and of anti-Catholic feeling, but it was 
a new thing that those two fiercest passions of Chcapside, so Jong 
the test of loyalty, should now be directed against the Crown. 

7 
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In 1020 events took plnce in Uie Upland countries of continental 
Eurojw nliich complicated tl»e tclatioiis of maritime Spain and Eng- 
altered the signiflc-uicc of ti»c proposed marriage treaty, brought 
at« to a iicad Ei^glisli discontent witlt tiie King’s policy, and forced liun 
1020 ^°'^“*’ ^ summon n Parliament in Mbiclt tlmt discontent could find 

\oice. Itohciiiia r\-us occupied by the Austrians and the HhenUb 
Palatinate by the S{>ani3rds. PoUi th(se territories were seized in 
the interest of Cutiiolicum, and at the expense of Frederic, Elector 
Palatine, liusband of James’s daughter Elizabeth. Tlie claim of 
the Palatinate Prince to the ttirone of Bohemia hod been the in* 
sHtulion of its nlxllious nobles and people, svho called him across 
Kuroix: to defend feudat anarchy against Imiicrial dcsjMjtisni. and 
religious rights, moii long ago by Ziska's dreaded sword, ogainst the 
oncoming tide of Jesuit reoctioo. At this summons, the uncounselled 
Frederic Imd left his safe patrimony on the banks of Uie llhinc to 
become tlic leader of an outlandish i>coplc in a cause whicli was ordy 
injured by bis clumpionsbip, and which was to iiis'oh'c Ids family 
and his heritage ori Uie lUiine. tlie Protestant religion and the Gcnn»n 
people, in Uie irfccoserablc disasters of the Thirty Years’ War- 
James correcUy refused to support his soo-io-law in Eastern Europe* 
The conquest of Bohemia by the Austrians, and Uie suppression of 
Protcslaniism within its andent mountain iMimcrs, could not deeply 
concern our island |>cop!e, who knew no reason to smile when «amca 
were represented at Uie London theatres os landing In the “d«e^ 
of Bohemia But it eoticemed us more nearly that the Spaniard^ 
JuDfs f^rom their base in the Kcthcriands, had overrun the Rhenish 
and till Palatinate. James, who hod a Scolclunan’s sense of duty to lus 
kiodicd j^inJrcd, would not let the rightful heritage of his grandchildren 1^ 
taken from them, least of all by the chiefs of a victonous Catholic 
confederacy. To obtain a restoration, jl was accessary to make Spam 
and Austria believe that England would, in tlie last rcsorb 0^°°; 
great armies on to the lUiine ; but unfortunately, the Cabinet of 
3fadrid, informed by the astute observation of Gondomar, regarded 
James’s character os suHiciciit security against effective intervenUon. 
The impression Uiat James was not in earnest, was confirmed when 
he attempted to persuade Philip voluntarily to evacuate the Pal- 
atinate as a condition of the proposed marriage of Prince Charles to 
the Infanta. So long as they c^d lead James astray in the vain 
pursuit of his own marriage project, the Spaniards felt perfectly 
secure of their position in the Falatinate ; while the Enghsh were 
enraged to see the disaslcis of continental Protestantism, which 
' should at least liave delivered them from the bated “ Spanish match,” 
only sen e to bmd their nikr more obstinately than ever to his pro- 
jected outrage on Ihcir national independence. 

> The IViiUer'a Tale, Act lU., tc. 3. , 
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But James was sufficiently alive to tlic necessity of preparing A I’wUa* 
war, to feel bound io summon Parliament. For ten years he 
gos-emed without its help, and during all tliat time had been in 1021 
want of money even for hU peace establishment. .iVftcr “ breaking *’ 
tlie Addled Parliament of 1014, before it had either passed laws or 
voted taxes, he Iwd attempted to fill Uie cxcliequcr by raising 
“ Benevolences," or free gifts of money from Ills subjects. iU- 
though the judges on circuit were employed to solicit contribution, 
the smallness of the sum coUcctcd in tiio tOHTis and shires even by 
those formidable missionaries of tl»c central power, shows how 
universally the rustic English, ignorant as they were of so mucli 
else, understood the constitutional issue. Passive resistance iiad 
its reward, for seven years later U»e occupation of the Palatinate 
rendered the King’s needs imperative ; he had no choice but to 
summon Parliament to meet in January, 1621. 

During tlie period of unparliamentary govcnimcnt (1011-21),Col.e 
the rights of the subject liad been defended by a lawyer. IVhat 
Parliament could not assert on behalf of the nation, a single Judge 
liad asserted on bclialf of himself and of the law of England. Sir 
Edward Coke, one of the most disagreeable figures in our liistory, 
is one of the most important champions of our liberties. At a 
dangerous period in the development of the constitutional struggle, 
it was lie who first revived Che theory tliat the law uas not the 
instrument but tlie boundary of royid prerogative, and that the 
Judges Vi etc not, os Ids rival Bacon declared: "lions under the 
tlirone," but umpires -between King and subject, ilis ferocious 
power of self'OSScrUon, working through the medium of a legal 
learning, memory and intellect seldom equalled even on the English 
Bench, caused his brethren, who were almost equally a&ald of Cluef 
Justice Coke and of King James, to break for a sezisoa with the 
Tudor traditions of their office. At this time the law of the Con- 
stitution was not yet interpreted by on established custom of the 
Constitution, and it lay with the courts to decide many questions 
arising between King and Parliament, or between King and subject. 

As the law was often obscure and the precedents contradictory, a 
very slight political bias could, without scandal, be decisive of grave 
issues. Hitherto the bias of the Judges had been Boyalist. They 
had pronounced for tlie King in the question of Impositions, in the 
year that Coke became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (1606). 

Under his influence their decisions soon began to take a different 
colour. In 1613 Coke was p\mish«l by being moved, much against 
his wishes, to preside over the King’s Bimcli. But still in one question 
after another James met with attempts to Uiwart his authority from 
the quarter where his predecessors had found the most ready support. 

At last the exasperated King clmmed the right to interview the 
Judges in his own. chamber, whenever they uere called to decide 3 
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question affecting hia ]>i«rcigaUTe. Coke, knowing tliat Uila con- 
ccssicui would destroy both tJie indcjicndcncc of liis brcllircu as a 
Ijody and lits own iwwrr to dtetate thtir decisions, rvfusctl lo gitc 
Duinixtiol ''‘‘■X' when all the rest luulca]»tulnU-d. ILs obstinacy cost Juni 
of CoKc, his seat on the Bench, aj\d cstn at the Council Board. In the course 
of the wliolc rtigii, no measure that Junes look to slrcngUicn his 
authority succccdcil lialf so well as the dismissal of Coke. Tlte 
Judges at once rcla{istd into senanU removuLIt' ut Uic King's 
pleasure, and sure rJefenders of li» prerogatis'e. But Coke had not 
striven in vain. He luidcnlutni tlieprofessional pride of the students 
of tlie common I.iw against the risol systrins of law specially favoured 
by the Crowni in the Star Cluunbcr, the admiralty and thcEccIesi- 
oslical Courts, lie liad turned tlic minds of the young geoUemen 
of Uic Inns of Court, who watclied him from afar wiUi fear and 
reverence, to contemplate a new idea of the constitutional function 
and of the political atliaiticii of (heir prufession, wliicli tlicy were 
dcstinrd in their grncration to develop in a hundred ways, as counsel 
for England gone to lavr with her King. 

Cokewid Coke Iiad scarcely ceased to bo Chief Justice vvltcn his enemy 
y** . Bacon received llie Great Seal. The fortunes of Uicse two men, 

^ hk« cvcrytliing else in England, were in the liands of Bnckingliam. 

Li ldl7 the fallen Judge, trlio itarl in him much of the antique 
Homan, consented to rcpurcliosc, by the sacrifice of his daughter, 
the favour which he had deliberately forfeited to preserve his own 
self-rcapcct. Coke oficred up lus cluld, together with a large dowry, 
over which he liaggfcd longer, to Sir Jolin .Vdhers, Uic idiotic and 
weakly brother of tho favourite. lUthough the girl slirank from a 
forced union, which was indeed destined to be her niin, slie could 
not, under the social laws of tlic time, liavc mode resistance herself, 
but for the mtcrfercncc of her laothcr, who hated old Sir Edward 
as he deserved. My lady earned olf her daughter to a house ia the 
country. But no place could aObid refuge from the coming storm. 
Followed by his son, “fighting Clcsi Coke,” and a train of aimed 
scrvmg-mcn, the cx-Chief Justice illustrated the jjairia poteslas by 
sciringup alog, breaking in the door wiUt his own. hand, and dragging 
his daughter into the coach. Bacon, unuiformcd as to the wishes 
of James and Buckingiuini, who were abscat in Scotland, concluded 
that it would be safe to take sides against the fallen patriot, and 
agreed vntli the rest of the Council to summon Coke before the Star 
Chamber for riot. But they soon learnt their error. The favounU, 
it appeared, only regarded the affair as Uie means of making a settle- 
ment for his brother. The loathsome marriage was pcifonned; 
Coke was recalied, not indeed to the Beneii, but to the Counai Board; 
and Bacon, marked out for sacrifice by the cowardly vshisperers of 
^Vhitehall, was in grave dang» of losing his newly won lioDOUis. 
Complete submission, howevez, at length appeased the wrath of- 
Buclaiigham. 
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After tills breeze had blown over, for four years Bacon enjoyed Bacon 
the worship of the world, subject to Buckingham’s good-will. 
all the ivhile he was but mocked with the semblance of power. Ills 
political wisdom, which might have saved the State, was not con- 
sulted. He judged, he administered, but did not advise. Tlie 
King’s ear was for Buckingham alone. For these four years Coke 
was silenced ; and Bacon, perhaps, was satisfied. Then, in January, 

1621, the Parliament met. 

At first, a reconciliation rather tliaii a struggle seemed impending. Meeting 
The members did not come up in the angry temper usual to a Parlia- 
ment long postponed, for they knew Uiat James was prepared clieer- iq 2 i ' 
fully to admit ‘their interference as domestic reformers, and they 
wrongly supposed that by a similar change of foreign policy, he had 
at last determined to lead them on a Protestant crusade. They 
httle suspected that, three days after the opening of Parliament, 
while they were still busy making acquaintance with each other, 
and asking what could lie done for tlie Protestant cause throughout 
the world, James, %vith his usual unconscious duplicity, was pouring 
into the car of the polite hut incredulous Gotidomar protestations of 
lifelong attachment to Philip, and plans to reunite Cliristcndom by 
admitting the Pope as spiritual head of the Church. 

The Commons, almost encouraged by the JCing, fell fiercely on2tloDop<h 
the courtier tribe. “ Sfonopolics ” were the first object of ‘attack.^®* 

It was the undoubted right of the Cro%vn, cliallenged by Parliament 
rather as Inexpedient than as illegal, to grant by })atcnt to any 
company or person the monopoly of selling a particular class of 
goods by retail. These monopoly patents were employed for a 
variety of purposes ; sometimes to reword invention 5 sometimes to 
6 uper\-ise the quality of wares, or to control in the public interest 
the distribution of special kinds, such as gunpowder ; sometimes to 
enrich a favourite or hia dienieh out of tl»c purse of the general 
consumer ; and afterwards, in the reign of tlie needy and ingenious 
Charles I., as a kind of indirect excise to raise a revenue for tlic 
Croivn. But whatever the purpose of the grant, the monopolist 
always enhanced the price. Though the public had no feeUn<r 
against the reward of inventors by patent, the strongest passions 
were aroused against a tax placed on articles of common necessity, 
such as glass or soap, to reward a knight for his liondsome face, or 
a nobleman for his Scottish accent ; nor, when the monopolies were 
made an. important part of the royal rcv^uc, did indignation subside 
among a people who regarded every form of “ gabelle ” or excise 
as the sjiccial badge of slavery among nations less fortunate than 
themselves.^ Parliament now fell on the patentees who Lad most 


* ,Vibe*'» /h^innn.vui, Howell’s /nttructioiu. p. 74. Sucbarc Uje “golxtls of 
Ualy,” that “ one cannot bnng aa egg or loot to Uto market but tbe I'rince tus 
psitbesUirmnna*'. . 
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obviously abused their privileges; they were lodged in prison or 
fled overaea. But when the Houses proceeded to inquire who had 
recommended them for patents and what forces had been at work 
behind the throne, the King apoh^etically interfered and after an 
ostentatious declaration against the system of monopolies had been 
mouthed by the favounte himself, further proceedings against 
individuals on this score were abandoned by consent. 

Impeach- The man to whom the stifled inquiry Iiad seemed to point was 
Chancellor Bacon. The Houses had met with no desire to call him 
Bacon, to account, hut Ids mean-spirited master, Buckingham, had offered 
1021 to thrust liira forward as the scapegoat in the matter of monopolies, 
and his lifelong enemy. CoVe, as member for Liskeard, had assumed 
the leadership of the delighted Commons in a work of general and 
particular s’cngeance «hich he wcU knew how to direct. It is not 
therefore surpnsing that, when the attack on patentees had been 
diverted, men boldly came forward to accuse the Chancellor of 
. receiving bribes in the administration of justice. No pobticol inter- 
ference was available, and no Icg;^ defence possible. Bacon, im- 
peached by the Commons before the Lords, confessed himself “ guilty 
of corruption,” and was condemned to financial ruin and public 
disgrace. The severity of the sentence was ere long remitted. With 
characteristic pettiness be continued for the last four years of bis 
life to keep up a great retinue and to petition Buckingham for fresh 
public employment: and with magnanimity yet more character- 
istic, to bring forth the fruits of philosophy and science by the 
exercise of that divine diligence, which neither the toUs of olfice nor 
the self-inflicted tortures of his retirement could ever compel him 


Corrupt 

customs 

otthed^y 


to forgo. 

In England during the Elizabethan age, os in some countries at 
this day, the transaction of business in almost esery department 


of life was sealed, either before or after conclusion, by gifts from 
the favoured party. At the Court and at the Bar, in houses of busi- 
ness and in the domestic orcle, in the camp and even in the school- 
room, favours, appointments and the adjustment of personal 
relations were accompanied by the giving and taking, not merely of 
the recognised fees, but of presents ; of these some were secret and 
others open, some known to be wrong and others regarded as right. 
Whether the gdt had the eOcet of a bribe probably depended more 
on the relations and character of the individuals concerned, than 
on the nature, pretext anrf time of the present. One gift, though 
made secretly before the event, might yet prove of no avail ; while 
another, though opeifiy made after the decision, might none the 
less be part of a corrupt bargain. If this custom of receiving 
commission, gratuity ox present has in England been elinMated 
from several departments of life, the change has been largely due 
to a long scries of puWic prote^ of which the impeachment ol 
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Chancellor Bacon was one of the earliest and most famous. Such 
acts of reformation Iiavc often been effected by the genuine indigna- 
tion of one corrupt class against the form of corruption usual in 
another. Thus jnany of Bacon’s accusers were accustomed with a 
good conscience to accept very questionable gifts in their own 
adminbtration of county business. When Herbert of Ciicrbury, 
more nice tlian Bacon in Ids sense of those tilings to which plulosopby 
obliges licr servants, refused, as sheriff of Slontgomcryslure, to 
accept thankoUcrings from the under ofTiccrs whom iic appointed, 
he was going against established local custoraA But the country 
gentlemen, when tlicy came up to Parliaincut, Iiaving no connection 
witli tlie Court, had no famdiarlty mtlr such practices in central 
Government and gcnuuicly desired to purify the fountainhead of 
that stream of justice, wliich some of Uicin at least sullied in its lower 
channels. • 

Though it did not concern Bacon's judges to inquire, it is a pleasure ijacon’s 
to posterity to believe, that Ids decisions were not affected by the 
bribes wldch he too often received while the cases were pending. 
Attempts were in vain made to overset his decrees in Cliancery, 
even after his own condemnation had made them most obnoxious 
to attack. He had taken money \rithout scruple, but he Iiad not 
put up justice to sale. His fault in this, as in oil his public career, 
was not wickedness, but the absence of any lofty ideal of personal 
conduct. Having conceived a national policy too broad for ac- 
ceptance either by Parliament or ICing, he never practised that which 
alone can give reality to the scheme of the thcofist->the courage and 
sclf-sacriflce of the politician. The advancer of human learning 
could not read in ilie book of human life ; love, friendship and virtue 
were little more than names to him; so be turned the abundant 
energies of Ids mind to pursue the obvious ends of gold and pomp 
and honours. Yet, bruised and wearied by the strain of that life- 
long shadow-hunt, he never deigned to taate of rest or pleasure, lest 
time should fail for his other enormous task of discovering knowledge, 
which no mean-minded man, however great his genius, would on 
such terms have undertaken and in such a spirit have fulfilled. 

In domestic affairs the Commons had won a victory all the more 
important because it had been unconteslcd. They had revived mentary 
the ancient right of ruining ministers by impeachment before 
Lords and the whole Court had learnt once more, as in the days offoS^ 
John of Gaunt and Piers Gaveston, to fear Parliament as the nation’s affair* 
watch-dog.» But could ft, besides avengmg the wrongs, 'dictate tlie 

* Lord Herbert, p. 65. ‘ ' 

* There had been no ImpeacUmcnt betveen 1*50 and 1621. Jta place bad 
been taken In Tudor times by Bills of Attainder, which were a handier incUiod of 
political proscription when King and Houses were agreed. But now that the 
Houses once more wished to act independently of tlie King, the old judicial 
method of Impeachment before the Lords, watch did not teqturelUie King's 
partiapatioo, was revived. 
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jwhcy of tlic Stale ? Had it the same control over fon-ign as over 
domestic affairs ? Tliis more doubtful constitutional issue was now 
forced on by the immediate necessity of choosing between srar and 
alliance with Spain. The tlircc years* struggle tliat ensued between 
nation and King on the Palatinate and marriage questions, came 
also to involve the jMwer of Parliament in foreign affairs «md thereby 
its freedom of debate. 

James wisliwl, by alanning Piiihp with a display of the warlike 
ardour of Parliament, to obtain a marriage treaty.' of wluch the 
restoration of the I*alatiiiate was to be ouc condition. Parliament 
wished to break alt alliance with Spain and to recover the 
Palatinate by war, or by the severe tlireat of war. James had so 
wrought that the only apparent aitcmaUsc to the Spanish match 
and the disasters in wluch it would iniolve the English for generations 
to come, W.1S war with Spain. And apart from oJ] insular motives, 
the desire for war to rescue the Prolcstanu of Europe from cruel 
oppression was tJie dominant ]>assjon both in Parliament and in the 
city. Common men of that liaftl but imaginative generation, though 
tJiry would Jiase sroTOrd a Jimoanilamo appeal to abandon Uic 
slaiC'trade or to interfere with the atrocities of the Turk, were 
deeply mosotl by the spectacle of true religion, in toim after town 
and pronnee after province oversea, extinguished for ever by the 
children of darkness. < The new PuntanUm of the ujsiicr and middle 
classes gave rise, for the first time in England, to a sense of moral 
responsibility in foreign oflairs, wluch was neither sentimental nor 
hyi>ocritical. Impelled by their own and by the national enthusiasm, 
the Commons, fresh from their triiunph in domestic politics, urged 
the cause of war. The King was treated in their speeches with the 
deep respect that Englishmen sUll felt for his olTice, but Iiis foreign 
• friends, learnt what could be said of them in a free country. Cok® 
raved at Spain and the Spaniards os if they had been prisoners up 
for trial and he once again Altorocy-CencraJ. Condomor haughtily 
complained. James ordered the House not to debate foreign aifairs. 
The members urged in reply the privilege of free sj^ech within the 
walls. It was true that this right was theirs beyond all question, 
but it was equally true that it had not formerly been exercised to 
‘ impose a reversal of foreign poUcy upon the Sovereign. The Cordons 

' put themselves’ on their strongest ground, when they entered in the 
journals of the House a just and sober Protestation of their privilege 
to speak freely on all subjects. James put himself as mucli as possible 
in the wrong when he sent for the book and tore out the pa^ with 
Ids own hand. It was derided at the next Council Board to dissolve 
T, parihunent. Buckingham, with unnecessary baseness, hastened to 

ucSof ' salute the Spanish Ambassador wiUi the joj'ful tidings. There 
Pailts' _ood cause to congratulate the enemies of England and of the 
religion, for all hope of alliance between Ifing and people 
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had pcrUlteU nnd with it iiU ho|>e of our mtrrfcrrtica uhroad. “ It 
Ls the wrote Co>idoin»r to Iim ntohtcr, tliat liixi lup* 

{tcnnl in the intrrrNls of Spain nml tiie CntlioUc rctiKion »inrc Luthrr 
ix-gan to jjrcach hereby, a Imndrcd yrars ago." 

In the neat Imo yrurs the tnarriage itrojecU to vliich James iuidllx- 
sftcrific'td the fortunes of Iiis khufolh tunl the Jovr of his 
was diplomatically dcmuiLNlraUxl to be absiml. Uuckiiigham umlj-vb. 
young Prinre Charles, to wliasc nffectious the favourite \*as laying lew 
careful blrgc, grew svrary of delay, ami wrung lta\c from tlw? King 
to go thfiiisch'n to fetch the Infanta from S}>ain> Tliey took ship 
secretly, galloiad in dhguKc across France, and presented them- 
sclvcA in U»e aslonlshal slriflA of Madrhl. Clnirics, tliougli he «jis 
nut pcnuiltcd by Spanish ideas of decomm to speak to the ]>oor 
IVinctss, imaging tluit he luul fidlcn in love ut Hrst sigljt. Witliout 
a thought for tlie public wclhiTc. he offccrtl to make every concession 
to Kngilih Catlioliciuii, to rrjvol the Penal Jjiwn, mn) to allow tiu; 
education of lili cluldrcn in their inoUirr’s faith. The S{>anurd$, 
however, .stiJl larkHl n guarantee that these promises would really 
be fulfilled and still refused lo oncualc the Palatinate. .Mean* 
whilco ixrsonal <}uam-t ar<i$e bctwe'cn Buckingham and the Spanish ' 
nation. The favourite, wlio in hU manners w.a.s a cancatim* of the 
proverbial Knglishman ahrooel, observed neither Spanish etiquette 
nor common dc'cency. The lordly hidalgos could not endure tlie 
liberties he look. " IVc would rather,’' they declared, “put the 
Infanta hcmllong Into a welt tliaii into Ids lumds." The Kngtish 
gentlemen, who soon came out to |om tliclr rmauay rulers, laughed 
at tile barren lands, the beggarly }>opulalion9 and the bod inns 
tlirough v«hich tliey passed and boosted of their England. They 
were not mode welcome to Madrid and fancied themselves pestered 
by the priests. Ev'cn Sir Edmund Vemey, the good knight without 
fear and williout reproach, from whose dead liand the royal standard 
was wTcnclicd at Edgchill, struck in tlie face a Jesuit who attempted 
lo reconcile one of them to Horae. They begon to hate the Spaniards 
and to dread the niatcli. Buckingluim was scnsitiv'c to the emotions 
of those immediately around him ond he soon biipartcd the change 
of his own feelings about Spain to Uic silent and sullen Prince. 

For some time after tlicir departure, James delighted iiimself 
with the tliouglit of Stcenie and Baby Charles s.'illying forth hke 
“ dear adventurous kniglits vrortliy to be put in a new romanso ”. 

He sent after them the robes proper to be worn on tlie feast of St. 
George, “ if they come in time, wluch 1 pray God they may, for it 
will be a goodly sight for tlie SjianUtds to see my two boys dine 
in them 13ut as the months wore on he began to feel uneasy. 

The “ romuiiho ” rivalled Amadis De Gaul for tediousness and Bon 
Quixote for realism ; the presence _ot the Fairy Princ>e had failed 
to release the Lady, and the 5fogiciaa was quarrelling witli the- 
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Drapons. Opinion at home i»as dii'uinl as to whether Charles 
would be murdered or couverted. ^tcanwlillc, James was se]>arated 
from the two Ix-mgs without whom he could not accustom himself 
to live. At lost, still hoping to complete the treaty over here, 
he calliil tficm bact to England. What an England it was to 
Welcome borne men who liad luul more tlian enough of foreign 
There* ways! Witn it was known that the Prince lud come back from 
nian, a Protestant and a bachelor, London broke out 
Oct-, ic'ia into rejoieings that could scarcely liarc been more hearty if he had 
been bringing tlic wlitdc Spanish fleet up the TJi.'imcs as prize ot 
war. Debtors were released, lliicvcs were set free from the Tybum 
death-cart, each steeple vied with its neighbour in that city of hells, 
mobs roared rourul the ITincc’s coach and at night the bonflres made 
one continuous line down the middle of the winding streets. The 
outburst was a monster demonstration against the Spanish policy, yet 
In a form that could not foil to please Uic Prmcc and the favourite. 
Tlic object-lesson, on which those two ill-fated men looked out 
tliat day from the windovrs of their coach, was not entirely lost 
upon Buckingliam. He liad liod enough of the people’s hat^ and 
he found this popularity, which hod fahen to him by accident, too 
sweet to be thrown away; rather he would abandon tbs scheme to 
secure which he liad, a few months bock, been promising foreigners 
< to alter the poUtieo-rdigious sytUm ot England, lie rushed, 

headlong os ever, in tlic new direction. lie caused the King to 
summon Parliament, and appeared before it as the chompioa of 
English nationality and the appointed hero of a war with Spain. 
Failure of ^Vhen the Ifouses met in February, 1621, the petsoaa! rule of 
James I. James was over. Too old to struggle for peace against his favourite, 
his son and his Parliament, yet unwilling to pul himself at the head 
of the war whidi he detest^, be practically mode over the govern- 
ment to Buckingham. For four years the Duke, as be was now 


called, was King in all but name. For the first of these years James 
lingered on, little regarded. The buoyant self-conceit of his busy 
brain could not lude from him how completely he had fmled to 
make England the peaceful arbiter of the coatinent. But it was 
not given him to see how, by hb failure in foreign policy, be had 
deprived the English king-ship of its ancient “right divine”. As 
' Ills subjects watched him year after year dragging England ^d 
the I’rotestaat mterest through the mud, they forgot their pride 
in the throne that Elizabeth had hlJed, and began to contemplate 
with oUicr feelings the estate of tings upon earth. The doctriae 
of the sovereignty of Farliameat was still unknown, even to W. 
p™ whose reasoned harangues gainst the Catholics were already 
favourite hearing with the House; but the old gUd confidence m 
rovsl sovemgnty was gone for ever. A scurrilous popular 
flssumin" the name and functions ot “ Tom Tell-Troath. impudently 
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assures Jumes Uiat hU name is a jest in uU companies, even of 
dicers ; that ten Ircnltfis are drimk to Itts son-in-law before one to 
him ; that 

U«y maVe » mock of jour wont ••Great UnUJn,” luul offer to pmse that 
U i* a (creat deal le«« tluu little la bi-, Um in r«i>uUitlou, 

leM In *trrn|iph, l/s« Jn nrbr*, Irai In all tnauner ot virliir. 

For a mJioJc genemlion Itcfort ihe Civil Wnr, common men were 
accustomed in every ale-house, where the news of the qipital was 
rclaitcd, In take tiicir (nhoccu over such h:dr*lrvuwmil)Ie talk ; 
and ncconltngly, witen ut lust the FuriUn idcalUts rode out to bultic 
against the King, they were fullowcd by iicighlwurs Fiiahlc and 
IVorldly-uisenuti, who Jwd come t« imagine by force of long political 
synipathy that they themselves were Furilam. 
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ClIAlTEll V 

TJIK HL'LU OF llfCKlSGILVM— WAllS AND I'AIU.IAMllNTS, leswa 
Tlur nMn nliuiit tlte Kins tkilgiitHh to iioiunir.— //wil; o/ litther. 

^“PHK InAl riirluincut of King Jimica wa* tlic only I'lirliaincnt, 
-*• IiiW between the »lratli of l^izabcth ivnd the Coil War, 
in which the j>rogram«»c laid by the Court before tlic Houses was 
iftii Wtntical with tlval laid t>y the Houses Wforc Use Court. Tlw 
Ant of a r.niiid Miccessfon of four I’drharrtcnU, to tWitch Ciiarles 
niul llucbuigliAin aii;Ka)i«t for sup^tort in their wnr>, tt w'os Uie 
only one whose lUitnbcrs took tl >6 two young men at their own 
sitluntiun. Everj' gsnxl design was imputed to a silent I’rjiice, of 
whom nothing was known, and a b^tccious fusouritc, who gase an 
account of himself tliat was nwlicaJly false. Summoning Lords and 
Commons to wait on luin at Wltilrhall, as if he were King, the Duke 
unrolled to them the story of wlwl lie nowr imagined to have been 
bis niotisrs and conduct In tlie Sjuiuish journey. I’arliament, un« 
willing to compromise llie prospect of a fair fiiluro by prj'ing too 
closely into a doubtful {last, ncotp(c<l the talc, laid hold of his prof* 
fered alliance, wliich a single offence to his sanity would shatteri and 
thcremth smote off from England tiic chains of Spanish diplomacy* 
BoUi Houses jicliUoiicd James to tear uj) the inatics still on foot 
Their recommendations were carried by the Duke into the royal 
closet where they received an assent no more voluntary than fliat 
which Walpole long afterwards gasc to another breach with Spaim * 
Dcatbof The old King s\as Uw only co-operator who was not also an 
enthusiast in the movement of national revival; and after an- 
iiarcb other year he was rcmovcti by death. England might well Imve 
iCiS. ’ expected a period of unity witliin and success witJiOut. Yet in fou'' 
years of war with Calliolic powers nothing was achieved abroad, 
jcais wliile at home Uie quarrel between Crovrn and Parliament broke 
1022-2$ out more fiercely Hiaii In the days when Gondomar was dictating 
Uie {volicy of James. Tlie causes of our failure abroad were the 
military iiie/Ilcicncy usual witli England after a Jong peace, the 
ignorance of the Parliament men idiout foreign atloire, but above 
alt else tile incompetence displayed by Ituckingliam. Six tunes 
in these four years English ll«ts or armies wire sent out on ex- 
peditious, diplomatically iU-conccivtd and militarily unsound, and 
six times they returned home with slioiac. ^Vfter the first disaster, 
the Commons refused to throw away money on the war until it was 
taken out of tic Duke’s bands. Clutries, refusing to part witli his 
friend, was reduced to cany on the war by insulficient and vuicon- 
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stUutioiial laxxvtion. At the &ame time the Puritan I’aTiianicnts 
disco\crcd with horror that Kin}; and favourite ucre under the 
inrtuence of a new scliool of High Churciunen, whom even .lumesi 
had kci^t at arm’s length. I'vur and indignation on bolli bides 
/lamed up iii a crisis, ending with the murder of the Hukc and the 
resolve of diaries to abolish Parliaments in England. 

After the readiness to use Puckingiiaiii as rmtionai leader, which Kngiah 
had characterised the last Parliament of James, the determination 
to drive him from power, willi which the first Parliament of Cliarics. 
assembled, needs to be explained by two intcrvcmiig oents — tlie loss lost, i'eb.- 
of Mansfeld’s army and the French manriage. The first in the jj.'Jfj*’’ 
series of disasters which constitute tlie hUlory of our arms at tJiis 
period, sufficed to warn tlie clvilLin islanders how unfit they W'crc 
to take the field and bow regardless of Uic clearest principles of 
diplomacy aud war was the man whom they lind accepted as their 
cliicf. Under command of tlie foreign soldier Maiisfcld, tweUxi 
thousand English foot, or rather, “ a rabble of raw and poor rascals,” 
torn straight from civil employments by tJic press-gang, wrrcland^ 
on the coast of Holland irith five da>'s’ provisions, witliout money 
or credit and with orders to march on the Palatinate and defeat 
the veteran armies that had been mustered for its defence from 
beyond the Alps, the Pyraiccs and the Bohemian Forest. Not only 
did BucUngh^ neglect to plan the co-operation of a sufilcient 
force from France, Denmark or any oUicr of the powers friendly to 
our object, but be disregarded till too late the expressed wishes of 
the Dutch at a moment when we were landing on their shore an 
armament so strangely dependent on their generosity for equipment 
and even for subsistence. Cast away, like their descendants on 
the Isle of Walchcreii, the army perished of cold, starvation and 
plague. ** AU day,” wrote one of the colonels, ” we go about for 
victuals and buiy our dead-” The survivors, too few to venture 
out against the enemy, lingered in Holland till nine-tenths of their 
number had deserted or died. 

Our men liad been sacrificed to the Duke’s latest fancy to marry Fatal 
Charles to a Princess of France. Fearing that tlie Houses, df they”“'f' 
met before the ceremony had token pl^ would declare against 
it as effectually as they had dedared against the match with Spain, May, leas 
he hati persuaded James not to hold the intended autumn session of 
1624. Rather than go to Parliament for supply at the crisb of the 
new marriage treaty, Buckingham thought it a light thing to wage 
war without money and to fling twelve thousand Englishmen naked 
on the shores of Holland, as a gambler flings dice upon the board- 
Thiis when England was about to stnke her first blow in the battle, 
he wrenched from her uplifted hand the magb sword, without which 
it was decreed that she could not conquev— the union of Crown 
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and Parliament. The fatal marriage of Charles I- with Ilenrietta 
Ifarui, sister of the King of France, celebrated by proxy in front of 
the doors of Notre Dame de Pans, before his first Forliamimt could 
meet to forbid the banns, ensured tliat this sescrance of Crown 
and Commons would be perpetuated from generation to generation. 
BucdcingJiam, IJie evil mateli-maker, had prepared twofold ruin for 
the House of lus friend. For as soon as Charles had ceased to 
mourn for the murdered Duke and learnt to love his wife, she led 
him in silken bands the straight nay to the scaffold. Nor could 
the Spanish match itself have been more fatal in the end ; for when 
the children bom of tins French union were called back to sit on 
their fatlier’s tlirone, it was not any longer Spiun, but France under 
Louis XIV. that |icrsecutcd Ihotcstantisra and threatened England; 
and so because the second Cluirlcs and the second James clave to 
their mother’s people and to their mother's gods, the House of 
Stuart forfeited a second Ume the allegiance of the English. 

The girl of fifteen who landed in June as Queen of England, 
gossipping to her French women of the dances and duels of their 
land, and aglow with virtuous recollections of her confessor's precepts 
for conduct among heretics, looked or felt no more like a 
tragedy than did Horie Aotolncttc on her way from Vienna to 
Vcisailies. Yet Henrietta Haria was bringing into England the 
feud of parties yet unfonned, the wild terrors of the Popish Plot, 
the furies of the Exclusion Bill and tlic wrath that should unite 
bitter foes to drive back her son James 11. to the land whence now 
she came. 

Charie*'* In the first Farliamcat of the new reign, the old quarrel broke 
afresh. Charles bad some cause to feel incensed ; under the 
June* ^ leadership of Sir Hobert Pbclips. the Commons refused supplies for 
Aag.,icssa frar which they had deoiaoded fifleen months back and named 
as unfit for his post the man whom they bad then Itailed as 
^ “ saviour Such inconsistency Charles could only attribute to th3 

spirit of faction. But the members saw good reason for a change 
of attitude : last autumn, when Parliament was most needed, its 
summons had been postponed, in order that the nation might be 
tricked into a Catholic xnarriagr, which it was now disloyal openly 
to assail, but unpatriotic not secretly to resent. The first fruits , 
of this alliance had been, not the recovery of the Palatinate by 
French aid, but the loan of English ships to reduce the Huguenote 
of Rochelle, the port where for fifty years, in peace or war, English 
sailors bad been welcomed as biotbers in arms. And me^wbile , 
Jdansfcld's regiments had perished of want. All these disasters 
were the work of the Duk^ from whom, therefore, the Commons 
were right to withdraw thdr misplaced confidence. ♦ . j • 

Their conduct in curtailing supifiies for a war which they had 
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instigated is less easy to judge. It was indeed not without reason Refusal of 
that they refused supply, until some check was put upon the power 
fd the incompetent Duke and until tlie King and Ids Minister 
consented to give some general indication of the purposes for which 
they intended to use the grant. But one motive that prompted 
the Commons to close their piuscs was less reasonable. They com- 
plained that they were dran-n into a general war on the contment, 
when they had contemplated a rnaritime duel with Spain. Far 
from indifferent to the fate of the German Protestants, they were 
so ill-informed as to imagine Spain the only bar to the restoration 
of the Palathmte Prince. Ignoring Austria, they supposed that 
a blow to tlic Spanish shipping on the Atlantic coasts would be 
seriously felt on the Rhine. It was a mistake natural to country 
gentlemen whose instruction in current foreign affairs was confined 
to conversations with merchants of the seaports and whose stock 
of general history was limited to the Elizabethan epic of how 
England had saved Europe on the sea. The minister whose duty 
it was to instruct them from the level of on informed and responsible 
diplomacy, would lay no plans or c.TplanaUons before Parliament 
and was hdmself as deeply ignoraitt as its members of the real con- 
ditions of success abroad. Cliarics, seeing that he could not obtain Dissolu- 
supplies without first giving security for their employment, oalyJJ^Awg., 
Wfdted tiU Buckingham was named in debate, to dissolve the Houses 
for interfering with his choice of servants. 

The six montfis that intervened between his first and second The Cadiz 
Parliament were marked by fresh follies in diplomacy and 
disasters in war. An expedition which was sent to capture Cadiz, icsi '* 
the emporium of Spain and America, would, if successful, liave 
gratified the desires of England, but not have effected the relief of 
the PMatinate. The city had thirty years before been carried at a 
rush by the sea-dogs who sailed with Raleigh into its harbour, and 
the hardened veterans who followed Essex and Vere over its walls. 

But on this occasion it was perfectly safe when assailed by crews 
prostrated by sickness and starvation, mismanaging rotten ships 
under the orders of captains ignorant of the sea, and by plouglimen 
and footpads suddenly collected according to tfie principles of Sir 
Jolm Falstalf to do duly as En^isb soldiers. The expedition was 
perhaps the lowest point ever reached by our warfare on sea and 
land.^ 

Meanwhile, the Duke, not content to wage unsuccessful war onoreacb 
Spain, deliberately sacrificed the friendship of France, to purchase'”^ 
which he had abready by the royal marria^ paid away the good-^^“^ 
will of Parliament and mortgaged the future of England. An 
understanding with Richelieu, if steadily cultivated, would have 
led to active alliance and the recovery of the Palatinate. But 
> Oppenlieim, pp. 219-21. K'urtli'a C. A., pp. 8, 4. 
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instigated is less easy to judge. It was indeed not without reason Ucfuwl of 
Hint they refused supply, until some check whs put upon the power 
of the incoiniictcnt Duke and until the King and his JJiuister 
consented to give some general indication of the purfwscs for wiiicJi 
they intended to ase the gtant. But one motive that prompted 
the Commons to close their purses was less reasonable. They com* 
plahicd that they were drawn into a general war on the continent, 
when they liml contemplated a maritime duel with Spuiti. Far 
from indifferent to the fate of the German Protestants, they were 
so ill-informed as to imagine Sjiain the only bar to the restoration 
of the Palatinate Pruicc. Ignoring Austria, they supi»sed tliat 
a blow to the Spanish shipping on (he Atlantic coasts would he 
seriously felt on the Illunc. It was a mistake natural to country 
gentlemen whose instruction in current foreign affairs was confined 
to conversations with merchants of the seaports and whose stock 
of general history was limited to the Elizabethan epic of how 
England hod saved Europe on tlic sea. The minister whose duty 
it was to instruct them from the Ics'cl of an informed and responsible 
diplomacy, would lay no plans or explanations before Parliament 
and was himself as deepi}' ignorant as its members of the real con- 
ditions of success abroad. Cliarlcs, seeing that he could not obtain dUmIu* 
supplies witJiout first giving security for their employment, only 
waited till Buckingham was named in debate, to dissolve the Houses 
for interfering wiUi his dioice of servants. 

The six months tliat Intervened between bis first and second The Cadis 
Parliament were marked by fresh follies in diplomacy and fresh**P^^ 
dbasters in war. ^Vn expedition wliich was sent to capture Cadiz, ic2s ’ 
the emporium of Spain and America, would, if successful, liave 
gratified the desires of England, but not have effected the relief of 
the Palatinate. The city had thirty years before been carried at a 
rush by the sea-dogs who sailed with Raleigh into its harbour, and 
the hardened veterans who followed Essex and Vere over its walls. 

But on this occasion it was perfectly safe when assailed by crews 
prostrated by sickness and starvation, mismanaging rottm ships 
Under the orders of captains ignorant of the sea, and by ploughmen 
and footpads suddenly collected according to the principles of Sir 
John Falstaff to do duty as English soldiers. The expedition was 
perhaps the lowest point ever reached by our warfare on sea and 
land.^ 

Meanwhile, the Duke, not content to wage unsuccessful war on Breach 
Spain, deliberately sacrificed the friendship of France, to purchase 
which he had already by the royal mairiagc paid away the good. 
will of Parliament and mortg^ed tlie future of England. ^Aa 
understanding with Richelieu, if steady cultivated, would have 
led to active alliance and the recovery of the Palatinate. But 
^ Oppecbeim, pp. 210-21. FirUi’a C. A., pp. 3, 4 . 
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because the Cardinal refused to commit Franco instantly to a vae 
dependent ou two such westher-cocks as Charles and Buckingliam, 
the Duke conccircd tJie same persona] grievance tJiat Jiad Jed him 
two years before to break with Spain. It is said that lie marked liis 
change of attitude by making Jove ofjenly to tJie French King’s 
wife. The quarrel between Buckingham and Loub XIII. was 
enhanced by a coolness between Charles and Henrietta llaria. 
A short-hved nviAal of persecution against the Catholics, in direct 
contravention of Uie tenns of the marriage treaty which the husband 
uisistcd on regarduig as an insignilicant formality, gave large scope 
for conjugal recrimination. Louis, incensed as a man at Charles’s 
breach of faith to liis sister and perhaps also by tbe addresses of 
Buckingliam to his wife, wxis called upon as King to protect the 
shipping of Ills subjects, still neutral towards Spain, trom confisca* 
tion by English searchers. England and France drifted into a war 
(bat stuUidcd the general European jioiicy of both combatants. 
Tlie moment that we began hostilities with the French, all hope 
that eitlicr countrj- could effect anything against Spain or Austria 
was at an end ; this fact was so patent that tiie Duke could not 
blind FarlUnicnt to the truth, even b}* undertaking, with liuge 
Protestant bluster, the relief of those v cry Huguenots whom he iiod 
been helping Ilichclteu to sujipress. 

Qiaileft'i The quarrel with France had not reached the stage of war when 
»wnd Cliarles convoked his second Parliament. The Duke’s attitude to 
our Parliamentary institutions was more friendly than the im- 
Feb.> placable suUcnness of the King, or tlie far>siglited hostility of 
1 ^ 0 * Strafford. The first prolonged attempt to govern without sum* 
moning the estates of Uic realm had been adopted as a pobey by 
Janies before Buckingliam’s nse to power, and the second iras 
only instituted after ids assassination. Tlie Duke’s vanity and 
love of applause made him a constant victim to the delusion that 
he could yet, by some great stroke of diplomacy or war, convert 
tile Commons to acclaim turn as the greatest of warrior statesmen. 
In tills hope, bright to the very last, lived and died the mast in* 

■ competent of all English war ministers. Instead of imprisoning 
the leaders who had thwarted him in 1625, he had them pricked 
as'&lierilTs, so that they were disqualihed for the House in 1626. 
This device, which kept Coke and Sir Hohert Phclips from their 
accustomed seats, thereby brought to the front a patriot of loftier 
mtnd than tbe old dragon of the law, and of even higher ability 
than the knight of Somerset who liad led the last Parliament. 

SirJohn Sir John Eliot, tbe squire of St. Germans and Vice-Admiral 
Eliot of Devon, had watclicd the Cadiz armament leave and return to 
PJj-moulh ; he had seen the bad food, the rotten ships, the tackle, 

' ' some of whicli had been used in the chase after the Armada, the 

English sailors starving in port and the English soldiers robbing 
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from farm (o farm in tiu-ir uwu country, itouml Uiougii he uas 
to Uuckingluim by old iu-r\icc and fncird&lup, Kliot dctcrininctl 
ttiat it »outd Ixi hU duty, if lie Here Miit up to Parliament, to 
rrmo%c tlut man from iiU place. Uy uiidcrtAkin^' thu task, uhich 
he concL'ivnl specially inciiinltcnt on him os a prisatc member, 
he stepped at once into tlic infurtnal leadership left saeont by 
Coke and Phclip-i. Ue instituted the im{)cuc!micnt of the Duke itniirnrU. 
Wforc the I.onJ», this beinjf then the oniy Juc.vis at obtaining ao'ei't of 
change of minister. The Commont »hou»l, by frc<piciit advances. 
that tikcy Mould 1 m satisfied if the Duke retired from oflice; butiliMoUi. 
uben Clmries rcfustsl to consider their rcsoJulionv. Dicj* could 
enforce their complaint of iucoin|>ctcncc by conscrtuig it into a 
cliarge of crime. Yet Iluckingluun csaild nut Iw provnl guilty, Ju»f, 
unless foil}' bccotiics crimmol through caccss. The canfusion of**^** 
the royal nrcouuls hunit-d uu}uiry into the cliargcs of peculation ; 
but it is probable tliat bo mas innocent, fur the fasourilc liad no 
need to aet^uire money hy stealth. Cluirlcs, who losxd Duekiiigli.irn 
ns he never losed Stratford, took up his cause with passion. To 
sasu Uk‘ Duke he dissolved the Porlumcnt. 

After Utc dissolution Kngl.tnd continued to drift rapidly mtQ sear Oiarles, 
with Frottcc. If linckingliam was to blame for the first set of tlieh”'”^ 
current in that direction. Charles svav chtedy rcs{xms>ble for the final 
catastrophe. lie clauncvl Uiat France siiould recognise liiin us the I'Clng 
oHiciol Protector of TiOUls* armed Huguenot subjects ; he refused to 
consider a compromise on the shipping dispute, which Uichclicu 
would wiliiiigly have found; so little did he tliink opoiogy due to 
Ilia svtfe and Ins brothcr'indaw fur ignoring the terms of tlic marriage 
treaty, that he embittered their rcscntiocnt by elmsing out of the 
country the French attendants of tlic Queen. In uii this he gave 
not a tliought to the feelings of his viifc. or the pride of Uic French 
King, nor yet did he consider the consc<iucnccs of war between Uie 
two countries, or the expectations which his written undertaking 
to relieve the Englisii Catholics, luul of course aroused. He tried 
the situation solely by tlic touclistonc of lus own honour. Tliis 
honour, ns he conceived, lay not in tlic strict observation of his 
faith os a man, still less in tlie fuUUmcnt of his duties as a Iving, 
but ill Uic exaction of all to vrhicli, os King or os man, he felt him* 
self entitled. Faithful and just only to tlie verj- few vrho won his 
personal affection, he pursued through long years this ideal of a 
selfish honour, utterly regardless of tlic rights, the wishes or the 
resisting force of those v»uh whom lie dealt; till at Die end of Ids 
hfc, surprised and indignant to the last, he was brought face to 
face with the failure that is almost invariably the lot of one who 
judges others solely by their relation to jbimsclf. 

When the wot finally broke out in 1627, an expedition was 
sent to seize the Island of IUi£ off RodieUc os a basis for English 
ft ' 
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lljipt-U)- comniLTre arnl priMitimni'at Um: cx^kiisc of tVancc, secured by the 
alliADCC of U»e llu^cjiot j>ort. Ruciing- 
1C27 ’ hiinsdf went in cc«unaiid. He showed |»iT.onal courage, 

Mgoiir, industry and fair talcnU us a commander, but ho had 
alriady prepared rum for hu gcncralsiiip liy lus folly as a diplo- 
nintist, a war minister and a {lolitician. The engagement in 
hostilities at once sntii Krubcc, ujUi S]uin and with the Catholics 
of Gcrnian>, rtmlcrcd success in any quarter uii|>ossibIti ; the troops 
he Imd prcjiarcd fur hmtseU to lead to Uhi were beggarly, untrained 
ami mutinous; Kngland, tiiat should liase volunteered to sup]>ort 
hu efforts, was alienated by hts jiolitics and tom by a fierce struggle 
with the King’s olbrcrs osrrlJie Forced Jaian. <Vs the whole sptein 
of gosimnicnt Mas out of gear, tlte ilett that should liave reinforced 
the Duke on the Isle of Hli6 never amved ; tJie French army came 
across fium tlic ninuiland. attockt-d the English as tlicy attempted 
to re'Cinliark, and slaughtered them without resistance. Forty 
English ilags were hung up in N'oln: Dame dc Fans. IVilli less 
tiian half Uic eight thousand who iiad sailed, IhickingbaiU came 
home from u disgrace wKicli stung to fury a proud nation, already 
in ctgdlKl witii its governors. 

Um Suicc tlie dissolution of 1620. Charles had bcin driven, by the 

forced cost of so many wars, into a measure wluch brought violence and 
homes of all dosses of lus subjects, and taught 
tlicm by {lersoiiol espentnee to dnad the approach of a despotic 
sj-stiui. Tiic rc/usul of a Free Gift led to liie utractioo of a Forced 
l^n. It differed from taxation m nothuig but name ; die pa}'incnts 
were asscastd like a subsidy, and enforced by severe punishment. 
bi the preamble of Uic Comoiission for its levy, Charles urged tlie 
state of the continent ; tlte deslruction ot Luttcr of the last hope 
of IVutestantrsiu, the Danish Aiwy; the impending advance of 
tVallenstcin to plant the bauncra of the Catholic ^Uliancc along the 
shores of die llaitic and die Northern bca ; the need of immediate 
interference, if we would not see the whole eonUnent dosed to our 
goods and armed for our destruction. Hut the appeal to religion 
and to commerce was made in vain. ^IcrchanU saw dteir interests 
in no other war save die rountinie attack on Spain ; Puritans were 
agreed that Buckingham could not, even if he would, save the 
German I’rotcstants ; all detested the French war, to which in fart 
every other object was being sacrificed. The future was to show 
that our ancestors better served the I’luUstant cause, whose present 
need the Swedish champion would supply, by preserving h^giond 
Irom dcsjKitism and biioging the central government under the 
control of jiopulor feeling; than they would have done by waging 
futile vvar such as a nation, in bonds but not yet reconciled to des- 
potism, is hkdy to wage under incompetent masters. 

Coauuissioners for the Farced l.oaR were appointed in each 
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county, ^silh power to summon their neighbours, assess them man 
by man, anil send each case of resistance before Uic I’rivy Council. 

-Hany, to cscajxs ruin, paid with wralh tn tlicif Iicarts ; but others 
preferred to suffer. Some eighty gentlemen were iniprisonetl ; poor 
men, to whom the laws of England were no less dear, were pressed 
into the army, tliat their families might beg in Llie streets', nhilc 
JVcnch and Austrian did execution on tiiclr bodies. The agitation 
and resistance specially cousulscd East AnglLi, London and its 
ncighbouriiood and the south'ucstem shires. 

Meanwhile, the condition and conduct of the troops newly levied Martial 
for the foreign cxi>cditions, added to the general suspicion and^”^ 
distress. In the reign of terror that followed in every district on 
the establishment of the Loan Conunissioti, men saw a new and 
sinister meaning in Uie mutiny law by which the new rccruiU were 
lield together, they resented as a despot’s revenge the licence of 
the starving soldiers and detected a design to enslave the country' 
in. the system of billeting wfaicfi a pcnniicsss and incompetent war 
ministry had no altcniativc but to adopt. Tlius the question of 
the Forced L,oan became closely connected in the popular mind 
with the question of .Martial I.aw. 

Charles struggled for more than a year to carry on war by con* Failure of 
tlncntal mcUiods of despotism, but without the continental conditions 
for success, lie cm[)loycd no trained bureaucracy and ids subjects tempt at 
were without traditions of obedience. Tlic Commissioners of his^^^pot- 
Loans, suddenly chosen out to oppress neighbours whose interests they “ 
slwred and whose friendshif) they valued, had in many cases them* 
selves refused to pay : thej' were very different men from Richelieu’s 
Intendants. The gentry w (lo beardctl tfic I’rivy Council and marciied 
off indignantly to jirison, bore little resemblance to the nobles of 
the Fronde. Tlie common pcojde irho refused t)ie loan at the risk 
of being sent to die oversea, were not tlic “ tnillobles,” or “ taxablcs,” 
as the peasantry were called who for century after century paid 
^vith tlieir blood and sweat for all the follies of France. Even 
Charles and Buckingham began to realise that it sras hardly with 
such material so mauaged that tiicy could conquer at the same in* 
slant, fVance and Spain, the Baltic and the Palatinate. The attempt 
liad only produced anarchy at home. Charles had tw o altemativ es ; Charles’s 
eitlier to wage war by constitutional methods, or to make peace as third 
a preliminary to despotism ; to siunnioa Parliament, or to change 
liis foreign policy. In 1628 he chose the first alternative, thoughMarcb, 
it was not to be long before he adopted the second. So in March 
the Parliament jnct-that was to pass the PetiUon of Right. ’ 

The English were now roused to lay claim to that priv ilege Temper 
wliich for so long afterwards distinguished tficm from other nations ; — of tiie 
the right of tlie individual to free enjoyment of person and property, 
up to limits fixed by known law. Under James I. rulers and ruled 
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)iad coijflnrd tjjcir (]uarrrl lo itJigion, finance, and foreign affairs. 
Occasional arbitrary impnsonmcuts had escaped the censure of 
men vlio had seen tlie po|nitar Elizabethan system secure itself 
against suspected traitors by like acU of authority. But now the 
practice of arbitory im)inscmment iiad been abused : it was being 
applied on a far more extensive scale, not in defence of the Slate 
but in an attack on the property of all dosses. These measures 
Imd indeed failed aa }>art of a war policy, but they might succeed 
m time of peace, unless they were at once branded with an ofiioial 
slignia of nabojinl disapproval, and unless the existing laws, pro- 
tecting a man from restraint and violence at the pleasure of his 
rulers, ivcrc interpreted bcj'ond all doubt by o new statute. The 
passage of such a law tliroiigh Parliament would be ncitlicr easy 
nor s.afc. The leaders well knew that their pridlcgcs would pro- 
tect them from Charles’s \enecanec only until the dissolution, which 
might well be as sudden as those of 1025 and 1G20. So long os the 
Commons had no \oico in the selection of the King’s JDnisters — . 
and until 1040 they had no voice whatever — every man who spoke 
against the Government on the floor of the House was not talking 
hinuclf into ofTice but into prison. The Petition of Bight could 
only be carried if the House were led by men who had neither private 
ambitions nor private fears, wlio were prepared to sacrifice liberty, 
liappiness and life, for the ii«edoni of others. Fortunate))’; at the 
elections of 1028 the constituencies bad very generally at their com- 
mand a tj-pc of candidate now Jong vanished from the world — the 
Puritan squire. 

Tliemea -lyfacn the gentlemen who had refused the Loan were released 

of 1028 from prison, they and their like were carried to tlie head of the 
poll os TCprcvcntatUcs of the townsmen and of the yeomen, no less 
than of their own class. Tliey were accustomed to mix m daily 
converse with all and had at heart the interests and passions of all 
ranks save tlie agricultural labourer. Yet they themselves were 
aristocrats. 

Tlie lJou«e of Comiitoiw a eootenjporaiy) wa* both jesterday aad 

to-day os full oa one could sit anotber. And they say it is the roost nohl^ 
roa^animoua assembly that ever tiiose w^Is contained : and 1 heard a loro 
estimate they were able to buy the Upper House (His Majesty alone excepted} 
thnee over, noiwilhslanding there be of lords temporal the number of llS- 
And what lord in Knglsud would be followed by so many ftfcholilers a* so/oe 
of those are T ‘ 

The House of Lords was composed partly of the unpopular 
nouveauce riche* who bad risen by sycophancy at James’s Co^ and 
partly of the heirs to great old houses ruined by the prodigal ex- 
pense which custom then imposed for the maintenance of their 
dignity : they let the imliativx pass to the Commons Chambtf, 

" > Court oiMf Ttatet ^ CbarleM !■, k, p- 
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which was filled with men of wealth and prestige who yet possessed 
tlic popular sympathies, tlic rcfiiicmcnt and the self-control of that 
generation of our Puritans. These were not tlic fierce partisans 
wlw m 1043 tried to force Presbyterianism on England. Put, 
being themselves Puritan, they maintained the Puriton influence in 
the Church of England and the Puritan spirit in the State ; while 
their enemies, the High Churchmen, were already preaching the 
absolute x>o'vcr of the King tu^d the sinfulness of refusing the Forced 
Loan. In this Parliament the issue of slavery and freedom was 
treated by men whose specclies coiiibhied culture with simplicity, 
religion willi common-sense and democratic leanings with aristo- 
cratic di^iity of sentiment and utterance. Even Coke, in sucii an 
atmosphere, forgot to hope or fear for himself, forgot nil save his 
great iove of the ia'«’s of England. In the stately, simple, poetical 
English of the time, Wentworth, Seymour and Seldcn, Phelips, 
Eliot and Pym pleaded the cause of posterity, while Hampden, 
Cromwell and hundreds more listened witlr a passion that sometimes 
broke forth in tears.' 

To secure the riglits of the individual to person and property, 
the Commons left aside all questions of State which might confuse 
tlic issue or imperil the result and drew up a Petition of Itight, 
in terms os iirief and expressive os those of Magna Carta, on the 
four cardinal points — BiUeting, Martbl Law, Arbitrary Taxation 
and iVrbitary Imprlsoument. 

Billeting and Martial Law had perhaps caused the greatest 

I Eufflplca of tbclr oratory may not be unUtUresUo^ to a posterity which 
owes them such a debt. 

E^ot, speaking of the Importance of the question of the Forced Loan, says : 
“ Yea it IS of more ; more than is prctendnl ; more than can be uttered. Upon 
this dispute not alone out lands and goods are engoged, but all that we call ours. 
These ngbts, these privileges, which mode our fathers freemen, are in question. 
If they & not the more carefully preserved, they will 1 fear render us to posterity 
less free, less worthy than our fathers. For this particular adnuts a power to 
antiquate the laws’* (O., vi., p, 233). 

Phelips, speaking of the decisioo of the Judges in favour of arbitrary Jm- 
prisooment, says : *' I can Uve, although another without title be put to live 
with me (vu., Inlleied on me ) ; nay 1 can Uve though I pay excues and wipositions 
more than J do ; but to have the bberty which js the sou] of my life taken from 
me by power, and to be pent up in a gaol without remedy by law, and to be so 
^judged to pensh in gaol ; O improvideDt anccstora 1 O unwise forefathers I 
To be so curious id piuviding for the quiet possession of our lands and iilKrties 
of PaiUament, and to neglect our persons and bodies, and to let them die in 
prison, and that durante bcne^lacilo, remediless. If this be law, why do we talk 
of our hberties 7 ” And again : ** Let the House consider to prepare our gnev- 
ances &t for His Majesty's view— not to make a law to give us new hberties 
but declaration with respective penalties : so that those w^ch violate them, 
if they would be vile, tbey sboiud fear mfamy with men. And then we ^aJl 
think of such a supply as never Pnnee receii^, and with our moneys we shall 
give him our hearts and ipve him a new people raised from the deo^ Then I 
hope this Parliament wiU be cntiUiled the Parliament of Wonders, and God’s 
judgments diverted, and these beams of goodness shall give us hfe, and we shall 
go home to our Countries (Couniiee), and tove ooi Posterities as free as our 
Ancestors left us” (Rusbworth, L, pp. $04^ SOS), 
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ThePetl- quantity of actual distress. Unable to feed and control the raw 

BicM* levies at the ports of embarkation, Buckingham had left them 
scattered about through the inland counties ; and having no money 
to pay inn-keepers, had made tliein cljargeable on the inhabitants. 
The soldiers not only robbed and insulted the hosts on whom they 
irere quartered, but broke loose m companies upon the country- 
side to pillage, rape and murder ; in some parts the highways and 
markets were deserted, and men durst not venture to cliurcb on 
Sunday, lest in their absence tbeir homes should become a prey to 
bandits, armed at the ICing’s expense and clothed in something 
of the ICuig’s authority. The attempt to restrain these rascals by 
Slartial Law only incensed the jealous ]wpuIaUon. 3Ien heard 
with alarm that the soldiers who had robbed them Iiod been hanged 
by Courts ilartial, which might next be employed to punish all who 
resisted the Government; for the jurisdiction of these courts was 
not conhned to the militaiy, but had already been extended to esses 
!>nng between soldier and civilian. In these cases the officers were 
accused of partiality. Wicn a countrjtaan, who had seen his 
thatch fixed and his horses carried oil by a company of pikemcn, 
api»ared before the Court Martial with tlie tale of his wTOngs and 
was dismissed with scant courtc^ by a harassed colonel whose 
troops had disappeared and wrbo did not understand his dialect, 
he went home in no humour to regard .Martial Law as a necessity, 
or Billeting as a privilege. The sound prejudice of the English 
against militarism, silently grown up during a hundred year* of 
peace and civil life under Uie Tudors, now caused an outbreak of 
public feeling, which found voice at Westminster. The members 
recalled in their speeches how Rome bad perished through the 
“ insolency of the soldiers,” and what tlie Turkey merchants re- 
ported of tlie Janissaries. And so the charter of the most civilian 
nation of Europe was laid down in Uie Petition of Right. Statutory 
form was given to the principles tliat no man can be punished except 
by tlie ordinary civil tribunals of Uie land, and that “ no man is 
forced to take soldiers, but inns and they to be paid for them ’ . 
By Uiis great Act not only was arbitrary Government deprived of 
powers which it would soon have leanit to use os a political weapon, 
but the civilian nature of life under the Bntish flog was secured till 
the present ilay. The Stuarts never obtained leave to become 
military despots ; Cromwell, who insisted, thereby ruined his cause. 
MTien at last a standing army was found imperative, Uie annual 
mutiny bill secured control by Parliament, and Uie eountijinan 
vi ithout alarm the inns crowded with the red-jxjats of King- IViiliom 
or Iving George, pajing their bills like common travellers. Best of 
all, the King could not empower military commissions to put bis 
subjects to Irial.^ 

> In 1569 Queen Eliisbctb had allowed <100 of her rebel subjecU to be tse- 
cuted by nulitary comuussjon* (Slqihen, i , p. 210). 
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But if Billeting anil Martial Law had caused most distress, 
Arbitrary Taxation and ^Yrbitrary Iinpmoiuncnt Iiad aroused most 
agitation. For while gricvajiccs under the first liciid might be 
accounted the act of an incompetent War ministry struggling with • 
its dilTicullics, those under the second were clearly the act of a 
Government feeling its way to a system of despotism. Therefore 
the Petition of Bight, after recalling the statutes and precedents 
of Plantagenct times, prayed that — 

m uisa fcwafter he compelled tomahe or yleid any gift, loan, hcnevolence, 
tax, 01 such Uko chary;e, without oontmon cciucnt by Act of I’arliatncnt. 

But most of all had feeling been stirred by the imprisonment with- 
out trial of the eighty gentlemen for refusing the loan. It was 
Bichelieu’s system of IcUrcs de cMhet. The Petition cx])oscd how 

(liven of your subjects have of lat« been imprboned vrlthnut nny muse showed, 
and when for their dcliveranLe they wcK brought before your Justices, by your 
Majesty's writs of Habeas CoH’us. there to undergo and receive os the courb. 
should order, and their keepers commanded to certify the causes of Ibcir detainer ; 
no cause was eertined, but tliat they were detained by your Majesty’s special 
conunond, sigtufied by the Lords of your Pnvy Council, and yet were returned 
back to Uieir several prisons, without bung charged with anyltuiig to which 
they might make answer according to the law. 

^Vhepefore the Petition prays tliat 

no freeman, in any such manner os before mentioned, be imprisoned or detained. 

Such were the four points of the Petition — Martial Law, Billet- 
ing, Arbitrary Taxation, Arbitrary Imprisonment. It is remarkable 
that, though one of the chief grievances was compulsory enlistment 
in the army of men who had refused the Loan, notlii/ig was said 
in the Petition to forbid pressing. For all knew tliat, so long as 
no standing army was allowed, the press-gang must be used in 
emergencies to fill the ranks of tlic hasty levies by which England 
then waged war. 

Tiie Lords, after one attempt to make tlic meaning of the terms The 
less clear, endorsed the Petition as it stood. There was a Court l-ords 
party among the newer peers; but the old families of England 
regarded the supremacy of Vdliera as an insult to themselves ; and tion 
it was neither their social nor ^lirical uitecest to allow a system 
of despotism’ to be established, which would reduce tlie hereditary 
influence of all whom it did not admit into its counsels. The Peti- 
tion, together with a bribe of five subsidies, was offered by both 
Houses to the King. He had to choose between accepting the 
terms and dissolving Parliament ; between money for a constitutional 
war policy and a beggared despotism of peace. For a week he hesi- 
tated and on one day seemed to have decided for a breach- But ■ 
the attitude of the Lords and his own desire to avenge his honour 
on France, outweighed his resentment. He made the Petition a 
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W statute of the realm. London and all England broke into rejoicings 
7 Ui June recalled the night of the return from Spain. For men believed 

1623 ’ that the IQng’s heart was softened, or his reason convinced ; on 

the night of the bonfires it was believed that he had sent the Duke 
to the Tov\cr. But that heart was never softened, that reason was 
never convinced ; and tl»e blood of his friend was soon to flow, a 
dividing stream, between tlic King and his people. England was 
at the bcguining, not at the end, of the struggle for the principles 
of the Petition of Right. But its acceptance had put laiv on the 
side of personal freedom, and to tliose days the law was, next to 
the Bible, the learning of Englishmen. 

Remon* The apparent reconciliation dul not last a w eefc. ITie Commons, 
who regarded the Petition of Right as a digression that ought never 
Bucking- have been made necessary, proceeded at once to deal with all the 
hs}n,lltbcuiTent questions of Church and State. Of these the most pressing 
was the oonlinuance of tlic Duke’s rule over a nation that detested 
him. In their Remonstrance of nth June, the Commons enumer- 
ated his shortcomings and prayed for his removal. Charles replied 
hy proroguing Parliament and sending down Buckingham to Ports- 
mouth, with every mark of honour, to put himself at the head of a 
last expedition to relieve Rochelle. But Uie Remonstrance was not 
without effect : for the terms in which it denounced the Duke had 
suggested to a fearless mind the tembie error of Brutus and of 
Ravailloc. 

Murder of D’aggoners, irending through the August harvests in the dust 
Duckwg- of the Portsmouth road, gav'e friendly lifts to a needy and impatient 
^^^023 pedestrian, lieutenant of the late army of Rile, but unpromoted, 
unpaid and starving, and seemmgly oppressed with melancholy. 
In this way Felton reached the city where our ships rode waiting 
' for the wind for France, found the Duke, and stabbed him dead at 
a blow. 

England burst into rejoicings. Jfen drank the murderer’s 
health in the London streets. Popular songs were composed and 
sung in his honour.' To avoid outrage from the mob, tie Duke’s 
body received secret mlemtent m the Abbey ; at Die fake funeral 
next day, the city train-bands, who protected the hearse, shouldered 
arms and beat up their drums, os if they w ere marching to a Corona- 
tion. 

Obvious causes can be assigned for thk shameless approval of 

g. Awake, sadde Bntauie, and advance at last 
Tby dmpiog beade ; let all tby sorrows past 
Be drowode and sunke with tbeire owne tearu, and nowe 
O'erlooke tby foes with a tnumpbant browe. 

Tby foe, Spaine's agent, Holland's bane, Rome’s bend. 

By a victorious band teoeivde bis ende. 

Live erei Felton, thou bast turned to dust 

^reason, ambition, mnrthfr, pride, and lusW— {Kous, p. 39.) 
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murder. Buckingham had been saddled on England, and her 
repeated efforts to throw him liad been defeated : tJie honours mth 
■wWch the men of Athens perpetuated the memory of ITarmodius 
and Aristogiton, are always liable to find a counterpart in modem 
civilisation when a proud people is governed against its iviil by one 
whom it detests. Moreover, though the long Tudor peace had 
tamed, it had not eradicated the murderous instincts the JliddJe 
Ages. The Englishman already had less frequent recourse to sword 
and knife than the men of more military nations, but there still 
lurked in him something of the savage. Even in the later part 
of the century, one side plotted the murder of the regicides and 
of William HI., and tlie other undertook the assassination of 
Charles II. 

The echo of these brutal rejoicings penetrated to the Palace, 
where the IQng was struggling with tlic greatest sorrow of Iiis life. 

With that dignity wherein his real virtue lay, he dissembled the 
violence of grief and rage ; but it cannot be that he ever forgave 
or forgot the joy of his people at the murder of his friend, ^tcr 
Buckingham he never loved any man ; he had many good servants, 
but never again one tliat was dear to him. 

So the deet sailed without the Duke. When they arrived off Second 
Rochelle and saw the mole that the war-llke Cardinal had piled 
across the harbour guarded by the gallant gentlemen and disciplined Ro^ne, 
mercenaries of France, the pressed merchantmen, of which the Sep.-Oct!, 
English armament chiefly consisted, refused to go into action. The 
surrender of Rochelle witliin sight of our mutinous fleet uas a flt 
ending to the most disgraceful period of our military annals. Charles, 
anxious to lay aside all weights in his contest with Parliament, 
hastened to make peace with France, Spain and the German Catholics. 

He was beginniag to feel the ^rounds to his honour at home even 
more acutely than the wounds to his honour abroad. His subjects 
were on their side not unwilling that he should make peace. The 
war-fever had died down. 3fcn felt what they scarcely liked to 
confess, that long years of apprenticeship would be needed before ' 
England recovered her ancient mastery of the craft of war. In 
four years articled to Buckingham she liad Icamt uothing. 

England paid by occasicmal periods of inefficiency for the high ^aiwes of 
social and political privilege of being the most civilian country 
Exuope. She had.no continuous school of military traditions, notfleiency 
even the nucleus of a standing atmy, no gentry or burgherdom 
proud in arms and trained in private wars. ^Yhen a force was 
■ needed to cross* the seas, martial ardour was so faint that the 
regiments had to be created by the press-gang; nor would public 
opinion suffer any but rogues and weaklings, whom their neighbour- 
hood could well spare, to be carried off on ill-managed expeditions 
on which it was usual for tire greater part to perish. This system, 
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wliich SliaLcsi>carc ridiculed and Cromwell reformed, Buckingham 
could only accept. 

Nor could England make up to quantity wliat was lacking in 
quality. She resembled all countries of that age in being poor ; 
but slic differed from France and Spain in not being large and 
populous. Like every one else, the English were agriculturists, 
whose wealth could not easily be realised in money; but unlike 
the French and S)iamards, they were extremely jealous of paying a 
moderate proportion of their money in taxes to the King. For 
these reasons tlie size of our force in war, under ElizabcUt and the 
first Stuarts, was ludicrously small. But in Elizabeth's day it had 
been unequalled in quality, because, in time of nominal }>cace, a 
decade of piracy at sea and volunteering in the Netherlands had 
prcjiared a large naiy .and a very small army for the death struggle 
with Spain.^ To the Chilian l^giLsh such a training was indis* 
pcnsablc ; and so. because James had given us twenty years of real 
peace (lCOi-21), at the outbreak of the second S]ianish war the 
island that contained the best material for an army, sent out what 
was actually tiic vrorst military' force m Europe. The generation 
whose fathers had served under Drake. Raleigh and V'ere, whose 
sons were to follow Blake, Ru|>crt and Cromvrcll. were themselves 
the jest of Spalush cloisters and French guanl'Tooms.* 

Bookof Tlie fmal rupture of Charles with Parliamentary' institutions, 
which took place vrhen llie Houses reassembled after the murder 
of Buckinghim, was largely due to the religious situation. James L, 
after the fatal cxiiulsion of tlie 300 Ihintan clergy vritli which he 
inaugurated lus reign, hod made no further assault on Protestantism 
willun the Church. His issue of the Book of SporU, the Declaration 
In wluch he authorised but did not command the continuance of the 
old English Sunday games, was in no sense a persecution. He 
published it only in one diocese ; and even there, he did not, like 
Charles and Laud in 1C33, force ircaldlxant clergy to read it under 
paui of deprivation.* Jleanwhile, the Puntaii Abbot iiad succeeded 

* The Enzlish regunenu id Dutch cemee, borrowed by EUizabctb for the 
famoiu expedition to Cadiz, were the only Drst-iate soldiers whom she bad at 
her di^iosal (see Verc'i Conimeittantt, 1037). She was uo more able than willing 
to dismember tbe Spanish Empire. 

’Firth'a C. A., chap. I. Opproheup, pp. 1S4-301. 

* For the general aspect of the questioo, see p. SS above, azid L. A. Govett's 

The King'* Uook of hporlr (18M). A gmuine common-sense breathes m the 
quaint phra-set and quainter pmviaiaos of that Declaiwtion. James there asenbea 
tmf fnls Puntaa Salk/ath — hm^i^nap at the txmrersieo ot 

many {Calholtet), whom their pnestswill take occasion hereby to %ex, persuading 
that no lionest mirth or recreation ia lawful or tolerable in our Religion. . . • 
The other inconvcmeiice is, that thwpnihibibon baireth the common and meaner 
sort of people from usmg such ezeitases aa may make their bodies more able to 
war, wbea we or onr successor* hare occasioa to use them. And in place tbemf 
seta up filthy tlpplmgs and dnmhetUMsa. and bree^ a number of idle and dis- 
contented speeches in their Ale-houses.” 
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Bancroft as Primate. The doctrinal part of Calvin’s system n'as 
taught, universally at Cambridge and still verj' generally at Oxford, 
to the rising generation of parish clergy; and before the time of 
Laud, alienation from foreign Protestants »as no part of the teach' 
ing of the English Church, Avhose representatives were sent over by 
James to the Calvinistic Synod of Dort. 

Besides this official sanction of tlie dogmas of continental Spread of 
Calvinism, the spirit and practice of English Puritanism was mak> 
ing its 01*71 iraj’’ nhitoiti any such eocouiagement. In many villages reslesme^ 
and in every town a few zealous men, of whom the parson 
sometimes but not always one, were gradually training their neigh- 
bours in the habits of Bible reading and jirivate prayer. As the 
law and the Bishops prohibited conventicles Mid meetings outside 
the regular service, these practices the more readily assumed a 
domestic or individual nature ; the Englishman’s house became 
his church and his family the congregation. These customs and 
the accompanying habits of thought and imagination, which were 
for long the heart of English religion, more even than the sacra- 
mental system, were fixed during this period by the eiforts of 
"conformist Puritans”. These men did a work which the sacra- 
mentalists were never afterwards able, os many of them hav'e never 
been willing to eradicate. Thus an active projiaganda, indifferent 
rather than hostile to Episcopacy, began to secure England against 
the possibility of Homan reaction, by creating in a large proportion 
of the population a genuine zeal for Protestant religion. Mean- 
while, the pressure of the Penal Laivs from 1605-20, drove to church 
all but the richer or the more detenumed CothoUcs ; tlie forced 
recruits found no attraction in the domestic worship of their Puritan 
neighbours ; but in the antique glamour of the village church, where 
for generations uncounted tlieir ancestors liad bowed to Host and 
Rood, they listened with mingled feelings to the piety of early and 
mediieval Christendom revealed in the stately English of the Book 
of Common Praycr- 

Thus while there was no toleration there was a fairly wide com- 
prehension. James’s reign was a "peace of tlie Church,” and 
brought forth the fruits of i>eace. But he liad already sown the 
seeds of future disruption. Tlie SOh ‘‘silenced brethren," the 
stalwarts of Puritanisni expelled iu 1C04, remained in the eyes of 
the gentlemen of the Lower House a grievance unredressed, and 
formed a nucleus round which dissent and rebellion would surely 
gatlier, if any further attack were made on tlie position of the con- 
formist Puritans who remained in the Epbcojialian Church. 

About the year 1020 the storm began to brew. Strong Pro- 
testants of all sections were drown togcUicr by a vague sense of 
approaeiiing i>crd, wliicb tlienceforward inspired every word and 
action of the House of Commons. DooicsUc persecution had not 
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j-et actually arisen, but the Catholic victories on the continent, the 
threatened Spanish match, the relaxation of the Penal Laws as 
an earnest of tliat policy, tended to identify nationalist with Puntan 
feeling. So James I., when he died, left Protestants angry and 
suspicious and bold in the consciousness of representing general 
opinion. 

Attack on In the first years of Charles’s reign, while the Catholic reaction 
gathered force on the continent and rolled daily nearer to our 
Dew reign shores, an internal danger suddenly arose to threaten the position 
of Protestants in the Church of England. The most advanced 
leaders of the High Church school obtained the ear of favourite 
and King, and established at Whitehall their personal influence, 
which had long dominated certain Colleges at Oxford. Both sides 
perceived that the truce observed by James was at an end, that an 
attempt would at last be made to drive out of the Church the db* 
tinctiidy Protestant element. But to expel from the Church was 
in those days to expel from England, for no one contemplated the 
recognition of Nonconfonnist bodies. Charles, if be listened to 
Laud's views of Anglicanism, would have to fulfil his father's threat 
against the Puritans, and harry them out of the land The 
Parliaments determined to stnke before they were struck, and 
In the sessions of ld2S>20 attacked individually the High Church 
proUgis of the Court. Both sides entered on a war of extermins* 
tion ui self-defence, which ended in 1689 with the nobler victory of 
toleration. 

4Vhat, then, were the tenets of the small band of High Anglican 
divines whe^ weak in popular sympathy, but strong in their control 
of the executive power in Church and State, undertook tlie de- 
struction of Furitamsm in England 7 

The High Ju the first place they were Erastian in Church affairs, and 
Church- Absolutist in politics. They tried to realise their conception of 
the English branch of the Catholic Church, not by apostolical 
anUAb- methods, but by inviting the personal interference of the King in 
solutiita tjjg details of ecclesiastical government. In return, they main- 
tained his autliority, even in matters purely political. The High 
Churchmen whom Charles’s early Parliaments attacked, had used 
the pulpit and the religious press to urge the payment of the Forced 
Loan as a Christian duty, aod to vindicate anti-legal theories of 
prerogative. 

If (nrole Manwanng) any King shall coziunand that vhicb stand not in 
aoy oppositioa to the onginaf Za>r* ot stBture, nAiioag, Mid the Cofpei 
(though it be not corrnpondeiit in every etrcumsUnce to laws natioDal and 
municipal), no subject may, wiUMUt hazard of lus own damriaUon ia rcbelluig 
agaiEUt (juesUoD or disobey the will and pleasure of tua sovereign. 

Laud, with more moderation, was content always to interpret, 
statute and custom favourably to the King. So, too, it followed 
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tliat, because ^Vrchbishop Abbot was a Puritan, he refused in spite 
of Cliarlcs's repeated command to license the publication of a treatise 
on royal poivcr, utterly subi’crsivc of the Ians. He was suspended 
from his jurisdiction, which passed, tlirough the contrivance of a 
commission, chiefly into the Itands of Laud, Bisliop of London. 

The High Churchmen eared no more for the spiritual hide- Laud’s 
pcndencc of the Church, tlian for the political liberty of the State. 

Tlie King was tJicir factotum. To him they applied for advice ono/hu 
all questions, and for supjiort in every act of poM’er. Laud, smtes Province 
Creighton, “ took no other rieir of lus right to exercise liis o/Bce, ^ ^ ^ 

cillicr of power or jurisdiction, tlian ns derived from the Cro%vn, 
and exercisable according to law The discipline over morals, 
wliicb he exercised in the ecclesiastical courts with a vigour wortliy 
of the Scottish ICirk, lie regarded so little as a spiritual function that 
he sometimes consulted Charles about tlic jmnislunents he should 
award for sin. In the curious document entitled the “ ^Vnnual 
Account ’* of his Province, rendered to the ICing after liis elevation 
to the Archbishopric, he asks and obtains orders on details of Church 
government. The royal wdl is cxiiressed in notes rumung along 
the margin, signed C. R. Sometimes they signify mere assent, as 
“Do BO.” Sometimes tlvey go Rui-hcr, as “Let me see those ex- 
emptions and then I shall declare my furtlicr pleasure ” ; or, “ So 
tliat the Catechising be first duly performed, let them have a Sermon 
after that if they desire it Wiien the distressed Primate relates 
his dilCcultics in the suppression of Puritan pamphlets, “ what the 
High Commission cannot do in tliis,” answers the royal commentator, 

“ I sliall supply, os I shall find cause, in a more powerful way”. 

If the King was not Head of the Church in Anglican theory, 
he was so in Anglican practice. Had High Churchmen succeeded, 

.they would liavc crushed out the right of the individual conscience, 
only to substitute a mundane Church State ; they would liove 
taken tlie heart out of English rehgion, and reduced it to the like- 
ness of French or German State religion under Louis XIV., or the 
Lutheran Electors.^ 

In the second place these men were Catholics as well as Protes- The Uigh 
tants. True religion, to them, involved inclusion in the Catholic Churcb- 
Church, which they conceived not as a vague Conimunion of Saints, 
but as a visible and law-estabhshed body, of which tlie English menta- 
Church was one brancli, the Roman another. But this theory 
not prevent Laud from glorying in the name of Protestant in his^^uhsts 
frequent and whole-hearted controveraes with Roman antagonists. 

To the Catholic tlie liaudians called themselves Protestants, to the 
Protestant they called themselves Catholics. Closely connected 

> Liiraiy of Anglo-CaiAolie TAeology, Laud’* IForto, voK v., pt. ii.. pp. 323- 
70. Arc/tbis/icm Laud Comrnar/u/rati^, 1883, pp. 21-&1, essaj-s of Creighton 
and Professor ColUns. 
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with the importance they attachal to the Churcli was their reverence 
for her Sacraments. And from their sacramental conception of 
religion followed tlicir love of ntual and their view of the nature 
and position of the altar. So also tlie priest was exalted by v irtue 
not of his jicrsonality but of Jus ollicc. Tlic habit of private con* 
ft.ssion to priests was encouraged. Laud undertook the duty of 
confessor to Iluckmgliain, Unstable in religion as in politics, the 
Duke kept Ids fneneJs in perpetual fear of his coav'crsion to Romc^ 
and only remained m the English communion on condition of en- 
joying there the substantial comforts which such minds require. 
Bases of In the first Iialf of the scvcntccntli century', a few lovers of truth, 
Anglican of whom Dcscartcs was tlic most favoured, indifferent rather than 
^ hostile, to the dogmatists whom tJicy were in no position to pro- 
theory vokc, were obscurely preparing paths by which many liavc since 
made exodus into healthier regions of rational pliilosophy and 
religion. But except these few, no man dared openly seek truth 
by bis ovi-ji instinct or reason ; each believed that he accepted his 
premises from some external autliority and drew his conclusions 
from some written system of theology. While the Catholic took 
his premises from the Churcli, and lus conclusions from the long 
and miposing array of her doctrinal pronouncements, tlie Protes- 
tant had for authority the Bible, and for exposition two rival sys- 
tems, laboriously manufactured by dull Germans out of Luther s 
word, and out of Calvin’s logic hy lus Dutch disciples. In the 
reign of Janies I. it might have seemed that the Calvinistic system 
of theology, patronised by Crown and Parliament abkc, would 
stifle thought m England. Yet nothing was in reality less prob- 
able. For hidden in the brave heart of English Puritanism 'was 
germinating a pniiciple not to be found in tbe books of continental 
pedants, tlie right of individual interpretation, wliich sliattercd 
tlie Puritan Churcli in the hour of her victory into a hundred sects 
and destroyed the whole system of Protestant dogmatics. But m 
so far as there would have been tlangcr to free-thought in the un- 
challaiged tnumpli, of Puritan theology that danger was now re- 
moved by t)ie hicreascd prerowcncc of a nra} system. The Aqglican 
doctors iiOnoured the Bible as one authority and the Church as 
another ; they looked for exposition of tlic ecclesiastical polity to 
the acts of Elizabeth and the writings of Ifookcr and for a dogmatic 
system to the early fathers. They thereby rejected not only the 
government of Presbyter and of Pope, hut all modern systems of 
theology, the cumbrous output of TVent, Geneva and tVittenber^ 
They looked for Church government to tlie Crown and for truth 
to antiquarian research.* " 


1 The learning of the Aagjicaits 
sotiqiianan learniag at their ficedi 
that saved them ficiu some of tbe Fmitaq 


. praised, but it was not so much their 

their freedom from the doctrine of esclusiie saliation. 
To the Angbcan, the jaws oi 
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Jaidcs liAil iipltdd tljc ccc)ci»ias»tical polity of the Ilyjli Church- ■'rmlnian- 
men ; Charles took under lus protection their doetriiiAl 
About the time of hts Accession, Uic Anglicnns, whose defence of 
I'lnglisU insularity was hnsc<l uiK>n a profound study of tlie early 
fathers, adopted the thearlcs of a coiitcmiwrary Dutchman. The 
doctrine of Free Will promulffatcd by 4lninniusi njis encouraged 
by* Laud, Charles and Ihickingliam, because to reject I’rcdcstina- 
tion was to ruin Calvin's whblc logical structure. The excitement 
produced seems now almost tncretlilde. A generation that was 
theological as pell os religious sup|K>scd tliat all their deepest be- 
liefs and feelings depended on the dispute. The problem which 
m every age baflles or divides the acutest metaphysicians, supplied 
the catchwords of the two parties in Churrli and Shite, rrentiees 
hooted down the street after the Amiinion r^pics ; courtiers damned 
the Vredeslinale crew. Our ancestors might understand even less 
of what they were disputing than did the mobs who massacred one 
another for the doctrine of the Homoousion in the cities of the 
Eastern Enipifc { yet much that every Englislunan could appreciate 
was for the time involved in the fate of the rival dogmas. The 
victony of Free Will would establish a cocivivc and dcs)>otic govern- 
ment, a sacramental and priestly religion ; w’liilc l^edestination 
implied privilege of I’arlbmcnt, lilicrty of person, 1‘rotestont as- 
cendancy, and the agreeable doctrine of exclusive salvation. 

So long as. I’arliamcnt was continually meeting, it was impossible Neither 
to begio a vigorous pcn.ecutjon of Furitanism, but every j)rej>aration^‘*® 
for such an attempt was being made at Court. .Manwaring and^i^l^uoa 
Montague, the clergymen whom the Commons had attacked by 
name for their Arminian and absolutist utterances, were rewarded, 
the one with a rich living, the other with a Bishopric. Laud, per- 
petually' closeted witli King an<l favourite, drew up at their request 
a list of llic leading clcigy, marking each name “ P ” or “ O,” 

(Puritan or Orthodox), as a guiiic to the exercise of roy'al patronage. 

The Commons were rightly convinced tliat ^thc High Churchmen 
were striving to ac<iuirc not a sliaru but a monopoly. Indeed, 
ncitlier side contemplated either a comiHclicttsion witliin, or a 
toleration without the Church. If tlie sovereign power of the 
Crown remained untouched for another generation, the Puritans 
would have to leave England ; if Parliament became sovereign, the 
High Anglicans would no less ccrtaiuly be crushed out. Thus the 
desire for liberty of conscience, then bopdcsily involved with the 
light to persecute, drove Laud to become Krastiau, and changed 
the gentlemen of the House of Commons into unconscious revolu- 
tionists. Iiv the brief session of 1629, after tlie Duke’s murder, 
hell were levs wnle, and breathed perhaps less matenal fire, than to the Puntan. 

Ihintanisni and Anglccauism each contoured a pnocrple supenor to rontcinporury 
theologies of the continent. The one cncoaraged iiulividua] judgment, the other 
o certoin breadth of mind. 
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Hie members attempted to dictate oil ecdciiasticaJ policj'^ for Hie 
2 nd * ‘W'fl thereby proposed iii effect, though not yet in name, 

March, the iocercignty of Parliament — a doctrine os strange to Hie Coa- 
1629 stitmion as the prerogative theories of Charles. 

Tonna;{c Tonnage and Poundage weir closely eonnccted in their minds 
S^Un^' Predestination and Free Writ. If the King was not to have 

lion his way in Cliurcli and Statr^ be must depend for supply upon the 
Houses. He was already prcv'ciited from waging war without 
their consent, for the Petition of Right forbade him to levy direct 
taxation — “ any gift, loan, benevolence, tax or such like charge 
wiUiout common consent by Act of Parliament'*. They now pro- 
posed, hy granting him Tonnage and Poundage for one year onl}‘, 
to make him dependent on them for indirect la^lion also ; he would 
then be unable to carry on prerogative government even in time 
of peace. But Charles refus^ to accept the grant unless it was 
given liinv for life, as it Iiad been given to hu father, .^^canwlli2e 
he continued to levy the duties, relying on the decision whicli the 
Judges iuxd made in Rate’s com*, that indirect taxation was inHib 
Uie power of tlic Crown.* Tlic House of Commons fell back upon 
the doubtful argument that indiirct taxation was covered by the 
tenns of the Petition of Right. 

Tlic business of the session of January to Marcli, 1029^ con be 
read in tiic famous Tiiree Rcsolutious : — 

VVlKMocvtr (luU bnog la lonovsUoa lo nJijpoa. or by Cirour seek to exUM 
Three Ue- or lotroduce ro|>ery or .XrnuiuatUsm, or olbtr oijuuoiis Uisogtotmg bom th* 
solutions, true end ortiiodos Church, shall he reputed b cajuul e&eniy to Uus Uagdem 
Sad and (he conunonwealUi. 

VVTiosocver shall counsel or Bdvue the taking sod levying of the subsiche* 
of tonnage aod poundage not heiog granted hy PaiUament, or shall he an actor 
or Instruiocot tbereio, shall be liLcKue reputed bo inoovalor lo the govcmincal, 
and a capital cneiny to this Liogdom and ooczuoooweallh. 

If any merchant or other person nhalsocver shall voluntarily yield or pay 
. the said subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not being granted by FarUament, 
be shall likewise be reputed • betrayer of the hlierty of llngUnd, and an enemy 
to the same. 

Such were the Three Resolutions of the last and greatest day of 
Eliot’s Parliamentary career, passed by Hie shouts of the angiy 
members, thronging and swaying round the chair into which they 
had forced back the frightened Speaker, whilst the blows of the 
King’s ofBceis without resounded on the fastened door. When 
they had so voted, they flung all open and poured out flushed into 
the cold air of heaven, freemen still and already almost rebels. 

'See p- as above. 
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TIlC miSONAL COVUINMIJNT OF CIUnLi;S I.. lO-’O-W 

I'rtcune *>f Hctcc «sveiju,— 

As lutiinDticn prccctUng ktill the 

fmtosur to the otnrd <x>miui{ on. — iloinht. 

E VKll since tile Hcccssion, of Jmiits, Utc Commons iinJ been 
ll};iiting to reroNcr tliat indirect itillucncc on tlic Govern- 
ment w liicU they liad enjoyed under tlie House of l.nncastcr and 
to wriiig from tltc Crown tiic dismissal of ^linistcrs odious to tiicm- 
scU'cs and to the nation. Uut at Inst they lind wearied of the use- 
less struggle and inailc n bid for direct power. Tlie Lower House 
on its own autiiority iud issued ordinances politically though not 
legally buuUiig on the nation; for such in clfcct were the Tlirce 
Resolutions. They were declarations of constitutional roolt. 
Conservative Puritans like D'Kwcs shrank from participation in 
the new policy ; Wentworth, who though no Puritan, had opposed 
Buckingham and supported tiic Petition of Right, was a convinced 
adherent of the King on Uic question of sovereignty ; while others 
who had actually shouted for the Resolutions on tliat morning of 
hot blood, were glad to get safe liomc and felt litlJe obligation to 
abide by what ilicy had done. 

On ids side, Charles was ready to have Porlianicut os counsellor, SoParlia- 
not os master. Rut the House of Conunons liod declared that it meat, 
would no longcr.be contented with the part of a counsellor whose 
counscb were always neglected and os the Iving was unwilling to 
take any part of their ad>iee, he liad no alternative but to govern 
without Parliaments, until some far distant day when the nation 
and its representatives should tinvc come round to his views. Such 
Was bis intention when he dissolved Uic Houses in Marcli, 1629, 
expressed in IiU memorable prodomatioit > 

VVlicrcas for several U1 ends Uie caUiog again of a Parliament u divulged, 
however we have showed by our frequent mcctuig witli our people our love to 
the use of Patluuneots ; yit the late abuse having for the present driven us 
unwillingly out of that course, we shall account it presuinptioa for any to 
prescribe any time unto us for ParlloincDts, the calling and continuiDg of which is 
always in our own power, and we shall be nwre uxdmablc to meet in Parbaxncnt 
aoain, when our people tball see more clearly into our btents and actions, 
when such us have bred this interrupliob shall have received their condign 
punishment, and those who arc misled by them and by such ill reports as are 
raised in this occasion, shall come ton better uadcislaadwg of tia and themselves. 

As these words foreshadowed, the State had entered on a period 
of probation ; at tlie end of it one of three things would occur- 
Either Parliament would meet again in unchanged humour and 
9 
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the duputed &o\creiguly; or the King would so far modify 
Ills politics as to conciliate a conservative pcojile and obtain a 
friendly consultative Parliament on the Elizabetlian model; or 
lastly, he would, like the mouorclis of Spain and France, levy a 
permanent and wclUdtsriplincd army, override all bw and custom, 
and never again summon the Estates. 

Charles might, vvitli considerable chance of success, have directed 
his policy during the eleven years of probation to brujg about one 
or other of the two last-named results. He might liave conciliated 
opinion, or he might have prepared absolutism. But lie preferred 
to adhere to a jwhey which alienated all the doubtful and the con- 
servative, while he still tried to keep witliin tJio letter pf the old 
laws and made only belated and feeble efforts to establish the 
army on which Wentworth designed to build the new State. The 
origin of tliis error is indicated by the proclamation itself, where 
Charles roniiduitiy anlieijialcs the day when his opponents shall 
voluntarily come round to his side without any cliange of attitude 
on his own part None but a sclf-ccnlrtd and unobservant man 
would hav’e expected such a day to arrive. 

Charles, detennioed as ever to retain the right of pnnUbing his 
political opponents at will, vrislicd to enjoy that despot’s Iu3;uiy 
within the apparent forms of English law. His recent consent to 
the Petition of Right made it diUlcult to continue the system of 
prolonged imprisonment without trial. And why should he over* 
ride a law which he could easily, by the help of the Judges, ctrcum* 
vent? Letlrcs de c< 2 c/irt were no longer necessary to Uie monarch 
whose father bad got rid of Coke and who had lumself twice diS' 
missed a Judge for political reasons. Nine members of the late 
Failiamcnt vrere called to account before the Privy Council for their 
conduct in the House of Commons. Most of them, after a con- 
sideiable period of imprisonment, dissembled their ^al convictions, 
apologised and were sent home. Tlie remainder, among whom was 
Eliot, were after infiiute delaj's and liardsliips brought up before 
the Judges of the King’s Bench. But that Court could not right* 
fidly take coguisance of words spoken within the walls of the House 
of Commons. The prisoners, standing firm for the privileges of 
Parliament, refused to plead before au unlawful jurisdiction. Uiey 
were condemned to pay lines and to lie iu prison till they chose to 
apologise to the King for their conduct in the House. Eliot, Strode 
and Valentine, refusing to make any submission, were consigned 
to prison without any hope of release. These proceedings showed 
that even should the letter of the Petition of Right be alwajs ob* 
served, it could not vindicate personal liberty, which nothing but 
a rev olulion in the State ccmld secure. 

Meanwhile, the Council bad to deal with the financial problem 
created by the last Resolution of the House of Commons, by which 
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any one voluntarily paying Tonnage and Poundage ivas branded asResist- 
“ a betrayer of the liberty of England **. In strict obedience to this of 
unauthorised injunction, tlic wliole body of London nierchants^gj.. 
preferred to give up buying and selling goods, rather than submit ebanu, 
to duties which it was illegal to impose and unpatriotic to 
“ The obstinacy,” ns a contemporary observed, ‘‘ lies not only in the 
mercliant’s breast, but moves in every small vein tlirough the king- 
dom Indeed, if a man attempted to move lu’s goods into the 
custom-house, the city mob hooted him as a traitor and threatened 
him witli the fate of the Cuke’s astrologer, Cr- Lanibe, ^ilioni tJiey 
had a short while before knocked on the head as he was passing 
home down the street.^ For nearly six months the trade of tlie 
capital was almost suspended. The Council rightly foresaw that 
this extraordinary protest could not be indefinitely maintamed, 
but wiser men would iiavc considered tiiat, wlicn all classes of a 
great emporium wlicre the trade of the country is concentrated, 
deliberately forgo the profits of commerce for several months, 
solely to sundicate their reading of the laws, a great political party . 
has proved its existence and solidarity and gi^co warning of its 
spirit and intentions. 

The merchants of London were not going permanently to sus- Chombera 
pend their trade, any more tiian the members of the House of 
Commons were going to rot tor life in pruon rather than make lip 
submission. During the summer business was gradually resumed. 

But just as Eliot, Valentine and Strode suffered for the whole body 
of gentry, a man named Cliambcts suffered for the merchants ; 
he was reduced to beggary and lay six years in prison rather tlian 
once retract Us expressed opinion about the tax. It Is not tlie 
function of whole classes to suffer ruin and extinction in mere passive 
resistance, but to preserve tlicir strengtli together mth their opinions 
against the hour of fight, when sacrifice will lead to immediate 
victorj'. Jlartyrdom is for individuals. But the class which cannot 
produce a few martyrs will never produce many fighters. 

Eliot knew this well. ^Y’hcn he heard in prison tliat the landEbotdies 
seemed sinking to its test, he was neither shaken in his own purpose 
nor chagrined by the different course followed by his friends. Ilisissz ’• 
letters, speeches and actions in the Tower reveal a spirit of cheer- 
fulness and even of humour, admirable ui one who knows that he 
lias chosen to die in prison in the bands of victorious enemies. In 
1632 he contracted consumption from his cold and unhealthy 
quarters. He in vain petitioned the King for a cliauge of air. 

Charles had determined tliat if he would not retract he might die. 

A pionth later he was dead'. His son asked to be allowed to con- 
vey his body to Port Ehot. ” Let Sir John Eliot be buried in the 

* llcoce the stiU surviving schoolboy expiessioa “ to hunb ” a person, mean- 
ing ** to hit ** bicn- , 
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church of that parish »hcre he died,” answered the pitiless man, 
wlio was one day liimsclf to apjteol for pity to all peoples and ages. 

But though tlic church by the Conush cstuarj* does not hod 
Sir John Eliot, the manor house tliat stands beside it contains a 
wortliy and curious memento of his last hours. A few daj'S before 
he died, he sent for an artist to the Tower to paint Iiis picture. 
He stands in a white fnlled dressmg-gown, with a comb in Hs band 
and hair falling over his eyes, a cheerful insalid not asking for our 
pity, lie left to his descendants that one patient, humorous appeal 
against the tj-ranny that took away his life. 

The financial policy of the new regime was to raise money by 
all ways and means, which could with some show of reason be pro* 
nounced legal by the biassed but learned opinion of the royal Judges. 
The resistance to the Forced Loan liad made it clear that manifestly 
illegal taxes could not be levied, until a well-disciplined standing 
army was present to coerce the subject. But the new legal taxes 
soon caused discontent more deep, if less widespread, than the old 
illegal methods. For owing to Uuur necessarily narrow scope, the 
Icg^ taxes fell bearily, unfairly and unexpectedly on Indiriduals 
and on small classes. In order to keep within the law, it was 
necessary to distort it. If Uie whole community was to escape 
assessment, those few who could be brought within the fiscal net 
would be despoiled without any assessment at all. Now those 
individuals irbo were put under contribution for the rest, were the 
hau^tiest leaders of society ; the very class whom Charles might 
have hoped to attract to the ideals of anti-popular despotism; 
from whom he would have most to fear if the)’ teeame the heads 
of a democratic rebellion. 

lie revned obsolete niedheval Jaws so os to tax or fine certain 
of the gentry'. First he exacted heavy fines from all persons holding 
estates by imlitary tenure who bad neglected to receive knighthood. 
Tlien he revived claims long ago dropped or commuted by ius 
Plantagcnet ancestors on old forest land which had now for genera- 
tions borne corn-fields instead of oak-copscs and populous villages 
instead of the ranger’s lonely lodge. Several of the greatest nobles 
and richest conuuonets m the kingdom were fined at some ten or 
twenty thousand pounds apiece before they could recover lands 
which their predecessors bad held without challenge through all the 
stormy revolutions of the T^dor epoch. If these proceedings were 
technically more legal than the Forced Loan, they were less equit- 
able and more dangerous to ptvqicrty. Their operation was less 
vritfe, boC they were more l/xafy" by tbe arssfcwrsdAr cv'ass. 
When the Long Parliament met, there was no Cavalier party and 
even after one had been formed at the outbreak of the war it did ’ 
not contain all the nobihty or much more than half the gentry of 
England. 
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The professional courtiers a)<me ■were at all times Royalist, for Ryrival 
they had their reward. The financial policy that drove Charles 
^ to such hard dealings with some of his most powerful subjects, corpora- 
put him in collusion with the favourites of Whitehall. For 
own as well ^ for their benefit, he revived the system of granting 
monopolies of trade in particular articles after the manner of King 
James. But the more thrifty son sold tiiese favours at a higher 
price and so turned them into an important source of revenue. 

The last ParJiiunent of James had, during its brief alliance 'rith 
Buckingliatn, succeeded in passing an Act to prevent the grant 
of tractog monopolies to individuals other than inventors. This 
law was evaded by forming the purchasers of royal favour into 
corporations. These Court bargains always aroused commercial, 
and sometimes religious, opposition. When in 16S3 a new Soap 
Company, patronised prineip^y by the Roman CatJiolic party, now 
fully restored to favour at Court, was given the right to test and 
condemn the commodities offered by all rivals, the “ Popish Soap ” 
became the terror of the country ; it vvas agreed that its use would 
certainly corrupt the body and perhaps the soul. 

Every age has methods of its own peculiarly attractive to those 
who prefer to intrigue for a fortune rather than to \\ork for a living. » 

In those days a young man of more wit tlian modesty bad only to 
attach himself to some Lord at tlie Palace, be found by the King 
in raptures in bis picture gallery and by the Queen in thoughtful 
attendance in her antechapcl and he might soon look for shores 
In a mono])oly tiiat was the hope of the Treasurer and tlie despair 
of tile City. A Parliament man, speaking the mind of the nation 
in the day of reckoning, thus describes the patentees of tliis period : — 

It ia a nest of wasps, or svtann of vennui, whicb have o>ctcrept the Lmd, 

I mean the monopolcrs and polera of tlie people. These, like the fmgs of 
liave got possession of our dwellings, and -we have scarce a room free 
ftora them : they sip in our cup. they dip in our dish, they sit by our tire ; 
we find them in the dycoat, wash-bowl and powdenng-tub ; they sliarc with 
the butter in hu box, they have marked and scaled us from head to foot. . . . 

They liave a visard to hide the brand made by that good law in the lost Parlia- 
ment of King James ; they shelter themselves Under the name of Corporation.* 

Such ways and means were legal but not popular. The Composi- 
tions for Ivnightliood, the Forest Courts, the ilonopolics, were all 
causes why Charles's personal govcmincnt became obnoxious to those 
many men who, witJiout real religious or po}itic<al preference, strenu- 
UJis}.y bcRk. swJas. cjswatvroi Mvt-y VV/ejr&v^fiv'!. 

bad been fairly or unfairly used. Britain lias always boosted such 
sturdy dUzens, who liavc often served lier in avenging themselves ; 
but they are not alsvaj's deserving of the praise accorded them by 
history us “Uioughtful men’* ajul “restorers of the coiistitutional 
batance ”, 

* Part. Ilift , iL, p. OJO. 
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. ‘gnifl- Until the adoption of the expedient of Sliip Money, which was 
merely an extension of the same antiquarian and petty-fo^ing 
Europe finance, these methods staved off hankniptcj' and Parliament. But 
they did not sufiice to maintain an army or to give the Crown weight 
in the counsels of Europe. England was doomed to international 
insignificance until Parliament had either gained control of her 
policy, or given place to a despotic machinery wholly independent 
of popular opinion. It was fortunate for our interests abroad and 
for our liberties at home, that then; was no call for vigorous action 
oversea such as could not safely be postponed. It was the period 
that lay between the decline of the empire of Pliilip and the rise 
of the power of Louis XIV. In tliat interval, when the House of 
Austria was the tyrant, Europe, not England, felt the danger; and 
for Europe another cliainpion was now at Iiand. WTiilc Sir John 
Eliot was still alive in the Tower, his fellow-countrymen were watch- 
ing, with even more attention tlian they accorded to the despotic 
jirocccduigs of their own Government, the inarch of Gustavus and 
his Swedes tluough the cities of Germany. For many years past 
Englislioicn had witnessed the gradual extinction of Protestantism 
from Uie face of the earth: every effort made to withstand the 
armies of Rome had seemed under a curse. Well might our an- 
cestors exult on behalf of their brethren so long oppressed 
Wticn God into tb« hand* cf tlieir dtliv cret 
Euts tavuioble misht. 

Cliarles had no share in these feelings. He had no interest in the 
survival of Protestantism. He saw in the last agonies of Europe 
only a senes of situations by means of which the Palatinate might 
be recovered for his kmsfolk. For this end, he hawked his unvalued 
friendship round tlie Courts of Europe. Now he negotiated with 
France, noir wiUi Gustavus, who knew the wortfilessncss of the 
English alliance, as well os be knew the value of English volunteers. 
Next, witliout any sense of inconsistency, Charles sought Uie friend- 
ship of Spam, and proposed to that povser the partition of the Dutch 
Cbatlea Republic. Sixty years ^tcr Alva’s repiilsc, he proposed to open 
proposes the gates of the cities of Holland to the spearmen, of the Catholic 
Uo^llol- destroy wliat was then the centre of political, intellectual 

Und, 103 iand industrial progress in Europe, reversing the central idea of 
British policy and outraging cv'cty aspiration of the people whose 
sole leader and representative be tkilared hiirtsclf to be. Fortunately 
the Spaniards would not trust him.* 

Dtacoa- During the decade when Government policy at home and abroad 
tent ha* continued in exact contradiction to the general sentiment, the 
SotS- absence of all forms of agitation is most remarkable, if we consider 
sion,” the violence of the storm when once it broke- A hundred years 
lC2iM0 , 

• Gv VU-, pp. SG7-C0. 
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back such discontent would lukvc earned armed risings like ti>c 
Pilgrimage of Grace or Wyatt’s rebdUon. But the Tudor peace 
had done its work. Tiie inlMbitants o[ an island M-herc there was 
ixeitlicr an army nor a police force capable of tiuclling a single mob, 
were now, by custom, civil and obedient to law. Until Parliament 
met again, and again gave the semblance of authority to the national 
cause, there seems to have been no rioting against the unpopular 
taxation and the yet more unpopular ecclesiastical courts. And 
when •Parliament was not sitting, there was no method of con- 
stitutional protest possible, except the merely passive resistance of 
Hampden. There was no party organisation, no right of public 
meeting, no freedom of the press. If meetings had been held, they 
would have been suppressed as seditious riots ; when political 
writings by chance escajicd the censor, their authors were punished 
for libel. Words against the royal policy spoken at the ale-house, 
the market-place or the dinner-table would be punished if spies 
reported them at ^\Tait£linll ; the only practical safeguard for 
private conversation was that the liand of tlie central Government 
was short and tlwt the local magistrates were unwilling to become 
busybodies on its behalf. Since the last of Die fighting Barons 
bad perished, no subject who happened to disagree ivith his King 
liod the right of free speech, either in theory or in custom. Liberty 
of speech irithin Uic walls of Parliament, unknown in other countries 
and now violated here by the imjirisonment of Eliot, was the limit 
of an Englisliman’s riglit to talk against his rulers. The methods 
of espionage and repression, to wJiich Pitt reverted at the Jieight 
of the anti-Jacobin panic, were indisputable Government rights in Right of 
the time of Charles, and were frequently exercised against indi-ftce 
viduals without causing general surprise or olfence. For ^omple, 
when Buckingham returned with his routed army from the Ble of' 

Rhe and the whole nation was scetliing with suppressed rage at 
the disaster, a grocer’s prentice was laid by the heels for having 
in liis pocket a “ Prophecy of Evil to befal the Kingdom,” and a 
woman for saying that the Isle of Rhe was now the Isle of Rue.^ 

This state of things, which would now seem <}uite intolerable, 
would probably never liave been altered if the people as a whole 
liad not quarrelled with the Government 'on general policy. Until 
that quarrel came to a head under King Charles, there was no 
personal sympathy for the victims of authonty, unless they were 
champions of the popular cause. Even in much later times it has 
been shown how httle freedom of speech, in press and person, is 
valued, in cases where popular opmton is on the side of central 
power. In time of excitement th^ are few wlio will go about to 
defend the rights of political opponents. It is therefore liighly prob- 
able that, if Parliament had peacefully and imperceptibly succeeded 
* Court aiui Ttma oj Charle* 1., pp. 205, 317. 
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Ignift- Until the adoption of the expedient of Sliip Ifonej', which nas 
merely an extension of the same aiitiquanan and pelty-fogging 
Europe iinance, these methods stated off bankruptiy and I’arJiament. But 
thej' did not sullicc to maintain an army or to give the Crown weight 
in tlic counsels of Europe. England was doomed to international 
insignificance until Parliament liad either gained control of her 
policy, or gis’en place to a despotic inachmery s\holly independent 
of popular ojiinion. It ttas fortunate for our interests abroad and 
for our liberties at home, lliat tlicre mos no call for vigorous aetiou 
oversea such os could not safely be postponed. It was the period 
that lay between the decline of the empire of Philip and the rise 
of the power of Louis XIV. In that interval, when tlic House of 
Austria was the tyrant, Europe, not England, felt the danger ; and 
for Eurojie another cliampion was now at hand. Wliile Sir John 
Eliot was still alise in the Tower, his fcllow-countrjTncn were watch- 
ing, with cicn more attention tiian tlicy accorded to the despotic 
proceedings of their o\m Govemment, the march of Gustasns and 
his Swedes tlirougli the cities of Germany. For many years past 
Englisbmco had intncssid tJic gradual e-xtincrion of Ih-otpstaiitism 
from the face of the earth : every effort made to withstand the 
armies of Home had seemed under a curse. IVeJl might our 
cestors exult oii behalf of their brethren so long oppressed, 

Wlien Cod into the hands of then deliverer 
l\iu umneiMe miirht. 

Cliatlcs had no sliare in tJicsc feelings. Ue had no interest In the 
surrival of Protestantism. He saw in the lost agonies of Eumpe 
only a scries of situations by means of which the Palatinate might 
be recovered for Ids kinsfolk. For this end, he hawked his unvalued 
friendship round the Courts of Europe. Now he negotiated w-ilh 
France, now with Gustavus, who knew the worthlessness of the 
English alliance, as well as he knew the value of English volunteers. 
Next, without any sense of inconsistency, Charles sought tlie friend- 
ship of Spain, and proposed to that |>owcr tlie partition of the Dutch 
Charles Republic. Sixty years after iVlva’s repulse, he proposed to op^ 
proposes the gates of tlie cities of Holland to the spearmen, of the Cathohe 
destroy what was then the centre of political, intcllecluw 
Uad,i6S4aDd industrial progress in Europe, reversing the central idea ot 
British policy and outraging every aspiration of the people whese 
sole leader and representative he declared himself to be. Fortunstd/ 
the Spaniards would not trust him.* 

Diseon- During the decade wlien Government policy at home and abroa 
tent has continued in exact contradiction to the general sentiment, 

absence of all forms of agitation is most remarkable, if we cousiacr 
Bion, the violence of the storm when once it broke. A hundred years 
1020-40 , 
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back such discontent would liave caused armed risings like the 
Pilgrimage of Grace or W'yatt’s rebellion. But the Tudor' peace 
had done iU ^\ork. The inhabitants of an island where there was 
neither an army nor a ])oHcc force capable of quelling a single mob, 
were now, by custom, civil and oljcdicnt to law. Until Patliamciit 
met again, and again gave the semblance of authority to the national 
cause, there seems to have been no rioting against the unpopular 
taxation and the yet more unpopular ecclesiastical courts. And 
when •Parliament was not sitting, there was no method of con- 
stitutional protest possible, cxccjit llic merely passive resistance of 
Hampden. There was no party organisation, no right of public 
meeting, no freedom of the press. If meetings had been held, they 
would liave been suppressed as seditious riots ; when political 
writings by ciiancc escaped the censor, their authors were punished 
for libel. ^Yo^ds against the royal policy spoken at the ale-house, 
the market-place or the dinner-table would be punished if spies 
reported them at ^Vhitehall ; tlic only practical safeguard for 
private convereation was tJiat the liand of the central (Joveniment 
was short and that the local magbtrotes were unwilling to become 
busybodics on its behalf. Since the last of the lighting Barons 
liad perished, no subject who liapiicned to disagree with his ICing 
had the right of free speech, either in theory or in custom. Liberty 
of speech •within the walls of Parliament, unknown in other countries 
and now violated here by the imprisonment of Eliot, was the limit 
of an Englishman’s right to talk against his rulers. The methods 
of espionage and repression, to which Pitt reverted at tiie height 
of the anti-Jacobin panic, were indisputable Government rights in R,ght of 
the time of Charles, and were frequently exercised against indi-free 
viduals without causing genera! surprise or offence. For example, 
when Buckingham returned with fiw routed army from the Isfe of' 

Hire and the whole nation was seething witli suppressed rage at 
the disaster, a grocer’s prentice was laid by the heels for having 
m his pocket a “ Prophecy of Evil to befal the Kingdom,” and a 
woman for saying tliat the Isle of Rhe was now the Isle of Rue.* 

Tliis state of things, which would now seem ^uite intolerable, 
would probably never have been altered if tite people as a whole 
had not quarrelled with the Government on general policy. Until 
that quarrel came to a liead under King Charles, there was no 
personal sympathy for the victims of authority, unless they were 
champions 'of the popular cause. Even in mucli later times it has 
been shown how little freedom of si^cch, in press and person, is 
valued, m cases where poimJar opinion is on tlie side of central ’ 
power. In tune of excitement tliere are few wJio will go about to 
defend the rights of {lolitical opponents. It is therefore JiigJJy ijrob- 
able that, if Parliament had i>cacefuUy and imperceptibly succeeded 

i Court end Tm» 0/ Ckarle* pp, S03, sir. ' ^ 
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to the functions of the Crown, the Parliaracntary leaders would ha^c 
inherited from Uie Iving the customary ideas of administrative rights 
in these matters and might even have continued the Star Chamber 
as tlie weapon of the national will. It was during the eleven j'cars 
of unparli^entary govejiunent that lliis famous tribunal and the 
whole sj-stem of repression connected with it, came, fortunately for 
the progress of the world, into conflict with popular feeling. 

ITie Star The Petition of Right had not aimed at securing freedom of 
’ speech, nor succeeded in securing freedom of person. Tho royal 
capacities d'ldges could still use the ordinary courts to condenm the Kang’s 
opponents ; while the Star Chamber was an engine even more 
expressly fashioned and more formidably armed for the same pur- 
pose. That court consisted of the iiliole body of Privy CounciUors, 
aided. by the two Cliicf Justices; they had the power to summon 
before them any subject whom they chose and to judge him without 
ohsen'ing the rules of procedure and evidence which protected the 
prisoner in ordinar)' courts ; their punishments were fine, imprisoo- 
ment or mutilation, without any reference to cuslomarj' or statutory 
limitations. TJic very men in whom the political power of the 
State resided, sat as judges and gave decisions solely by tlieir own 
sense of wJiat was just and expedient. So powerful a court could 
not fail to do great good or great ham. It sat in two capacities, 
practically though not techni^y distinct : as a high-handed court 
of equity and as the sword of politicai power. In Tbdor tunes >t 
liad been indispensable in both capacities. As a court supervising 
all other tribuxials, it had made law and justice strong in an age of 
social disruption and had tamed the manners of quasi-military 
barbarism. As the Revolutionary Tribunal of royalty, it had 
again and again saved the toltcnng State from murderous plots 
and amed rebels. 

In the reign of Charles I. society had changed, but the Star 
Chamber had not moved with the times. s court of equity 
it was still useful but no longer indispensable. The ’ordinary tn- 
bunals were now strong eoougb to execute justice, so far as any 
court was capable of so doing when there was no detective force 
and no understanding of the laws of evidence. Juries were no 
longer overawed, or cortupted wholesale by great lords. Judges 
no longer sat in fear of not or resistance. Indeed, throughout 
the seventeenth century, the courts erred much mote on the side 
of bureaucratic tyranny than of subservience to local interest. 
The Star Chamber of the IHidOis had secured respect for the Assise 
Court of the Stuarts. A careful sUtdy of the non-political cases 
in the Star Cliamber in the time of Charles I. shows good work 
being done by an unnecessarily powerful instrument of State, 
do not find cases of the defiance of ordinary justice, nor generally 
of violence, and scarcely ever of such violence as the ordinary tn- 
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bunols would liave feared to correct ; tlie Star Cliambcr in its latter 
years dealt principally witlx libel actions, cliallengcs and poaching 
disputes between silly gentlemen, forgery, perjury, fraud in com- 
mercial or domestic life, petty acts of malice or violcjjce among the 
middle orders of society.^ If there was little reason why such a 
jurisdiction should be abolished, Uicrc was less why it should be 
prolonged. 

Tile Star Chamber fell, not because of its work as a court of 
equity, in which nine-tenths of its lime was engaged, but because 
of its more rarely exercised but far more important political func- 
tions, the abolition of which was the first step towards free speech. 
There could indeed be no more complete and dangerous example of 
merging the judiciarj* with the executive- The Privy Councillors 
were tlxemsclves the judges of their political antagonists. Such a 
jurisdiction becomes liuHful tlic moment it ceases to be indispens- 
able. Yet the English were so well accustomed to the control of 
tlie Government over the expression of political views, that the Star 
Cltamber would quite possibly Iiavc survived the Great Hcbellion, 
if it had not interfered in ecclesiastical matters and become the 
instrument of the Erostian Bbhops for the punishment of their 
libellers, at a moment wlien all England would have been glad to 
Iiave a hand in the libels. 


To all ephemeral discontents, popular humours 'and infant Laud 
aspirations towards political liberty, was added the grand passion 
for freedom of conscience. That wliich called the noblest men 
into public life and the contemplative into the world of action, 
wMch made Cromwell a soldier and 3Iilton a pamphleteer, was 
not the intrigue of priest or presbyter to gain some petty advantage 
over other creeds, but tlie last struggle of the individual to main- 
tain Ills owni spiritual existence, and to prevent the e.xtuictioii upon 
earth of the lights by which he reads her meaning. This passion, 
the only one that ever drove the English into the paths of revolu- 
tion, was aroused by William Laud. 


‘ E.g., among the thirty-one cases that came before the Star Chamber from 
the Easter Term, 1C31, to the Tnnjty Terra. 1632, as many as twenty-nine could 
clearly have been left to the ordinary courts of the land. In only two cases is 
there any question of force or inSuence such as might have intimidated or cor- 
rupted Judge and Jury. One concerns the notous resistance of the fen 
population to the draining of the fens. The other case, where Lord Savxlle wnlh 
a great company ead diswo swnrds laterzvpitd the sp«tt ot SirJcha Jacksaa. 
on land where the Free Warren wm In dispute. Is the only case which approaches 
to the violence of an armed and riotous aristocrat. Nor is it by any means 
certain that the ordinary courts could not ha\e dealt even viith this case (see 
Coses tn the Courts of Star Chamber and Ut^ OmmUston (Camden Soc., 1880)). 

The exception that proves the rule is the necessary and warrantable mter- 
fercnce of the Star Chamber in the ordma^ course of Irish justice ; in Ireland 
society still lesembled English society in the fifteenth century, and the courU 
were subject to violence and corruption (see Rushworth, ii., pp. 203, ZM). 
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During tlic years when hU ot>uiions jind diaractcr were fonned, 
I-aud's experience of life uas cc^ticd la a University and aii hu 
knowlcdgi:; of rdigiou was gnUicrctl from t]icolo;;ians. In tlic narrow 
hol-l)eil of coIlci;c personalities he learned to hale n set of men who 
were not Inijirobably odious — the Puritan divines then dominant 
in Oxford. For many years they tried to suppress him; but in 
IdJl he rose in spile of tJiciii to lie tlic IVcsidenl of St John’s. A 
reaction set in and he was able to purify Oxford, largely by the 
help of that college diM:ipItnc niul iiiflucnee, which had. two imndred 
years before, wctxkxl out Lolhirdry from its ancient home. A few 
colleges atone retained their Puritan character ; m the cloisters and 
n\cr walks of .^fagdolen. Jiamfxicji and his lluckingliajiishire neigh- 
bours unbilled those principles which they afterwards maintauicd 
in arms, when they hehl the CtiiKcm Hills as the outwork of London 
ugauist the Oxford Cavaliers. 

As .1 middle-aged man Laud was called into a larger spltcrc 
tu take part in the government of Church and State ; and when at 
last he beramc Primate in 1033, he still conceived that all Puritans 
were like tlie cleriea! pedants over whom h» first victory Jwd been 
won. England was to him uiioUicr Oxford, n place whence Puritan' 
ism, at first bliutcnng and assertiv'e. could soon he driven out by 
inctlickbcal application of college discipline. 

DLscipUiic indeed and order were to him not only a large p<^ 
of the essence of religion, but the only means by which It could 
outwardly be express^. Thus because he did not find “ order’* in 
the churches on lus northern journey, he concluded that Uicre was 
“ no religion ” among tlic Scots and proceeded to manufacture one 
for the use of that nation. The religion tliat dictated every action 
of his own modest. Unselfish and conscientious life, was genuine, but 
cold, orderly and formal. 

If lie IS called Ufwn (nnU* Gardiner) lo defend his (itactlee ofliowing tonar^ 
the ainw upon entering a rhurcb, be founds his arguments not on auy lugb . 
religious theme, but u(>on the custom of the Order of the Garter. To him a 
church was uot so much the Teuiple of n Iwuig Spirit, os the palace of sn 
invisible icing. 

The spirit tliat cries and tears itself and goes out into the wilder- 
ness to pray ; the mind (hat, ra|>t and silent under the sense of the 
eternal mystery, rejccU as trivial imjiertincuces all fonns and show* 
of wofsliip ; the free, sfrong. self-dependent and self-controlling 
life of a practical and simple rdigion, were all alike to be “ liamca 
’out of the land " by tius excellent maa.* 

Laud was not cruel. He put no one to death, and corporal 
jmnbhmeut w as not Ins fav ounte method. S>’stcmatic and uni' erval 
inquiry, depnv atiou, exile, imprisonment, were Ids regular weapons j 

»SceG.,U.,p.l20; vii..pp. 125-28, SOI, 340. 041 mu.. pp. 100-20. Though 
Carijie did not understand Laud, he uoderstoc^ the real ellcct of Laud’s arUOQ 
admiiubly (see his ffutoncot Sftetdies, pt. ii., chapa. xlv., xvi ). 
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and they v,ould have been used wjtli wjual readiiicis by most of 
tltc I'uritaus. Hut Lautl and not his enemies had the j>oucr to 
]>ut an end to that coiiiprchcusion uhich had .so loii); held 
I’rotcslanls. together in one Clmrclu And lie, more than any other 
Anglican leader of tluit day, was ready to u«.e the poncr to the full. 

Uy strict imiuiry and coercion he abolished a working sj's.tcm of 
local variations ui religion and iinitoscd the will of the liMiop on 
that of the congregation. Hut neillicr he nor the bitter generation 
of cncn)ics whom persecution raiscil up to defy him, could perceive 
that if Uicrc is no comprehension within the Church (iicrc must 
be toleration witliout. Though many wouhl Itavc wished to con- 
tinue the practice of comprchciisioii, no cue even stated the theory 
of toleration ; that great doctrine, in wliicii cxjKrdiency and mcrey 
triumph oscr logic and passion, was taught to Knglacid, during fifty 
years of war and faction and terror, by the miseries with whicli the 
justice of events is wont to punish the stupid intolerance of creed 
or race. 

The plarj adopted by l^ud was to stop np cverj' Jjole tljroiigh 
wJucli Ihiritan feeling could find vent in the press., (he pulpit, the 
influence of Uie clcrgjman, the legal services of the ChureJ), or the 
illegal worship of conventicles. He was able almcKt singlc-Iiandcd 
to accomplish lus work of universal rc]>rcssion, because of the prestige 
he enjoyed and Uic fear he inspired as the King’s confidant; and 
because the parish system and the Church Courts gave the IVimatc 
much more authority to interfere in local religion than the ICiiig 
possessed in local govcmincnt. Hut no other one of the High 
Churchmen of that day would liavc been at the pains to use those 
powers with such unwonted stringency. His two cliief instruments 
were the High Commission Court and llic -Hctropolitical Visitation. 

The Court of High Commission was a mixed body of clergy The 
and laity to whom the King dclcgatc<l the ecclesiastical power of thcCo“rt<j/ 
Crown. Though the bishops swayed its decisions, it was Erastiaij 
not only in origin but, in spittl. Its members were in clcse touchmusun 
with the iKthticians and the Court. Xt liad long been well and 
deservedly hated. Even under Eliiabcth it “savoured of tlie 
Roman Inquisition,” as tlic sage and moderate Burgliley declaretb 
Under James, Coke questioned the IcgaUty of its jurisdiction, and 
Parliament exposed its abuses.* The unpopularity of the Star 
CJiamber was a late reflex of this old-established feeling against 
the High Commission. The secular tribunal only fell into disgrace 
under Charles, and then chiefly because it undertook the rough 
work of the ecclesiastical court by punishuig the Bishops’ hbellcre. 

The Star Chamber seldom dealt with political eases, but the High 
Commission in its ordinary daily work dealt w-ith matters in the 
highest degree controversial. Authors smd printers, lecturers and 
> PtoUiero, pp. xl-xlni, 303-7, 4(M-7. 
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clcrg^irtcn, congrcgatioiis of churches and coa^'ciiticlcs, were coerced 
or punished ul iU har. The trials* were often cut short by the 
refusal of the prisoners to take the “ ex ojjicio oath," by wWch the 
court competed its sictun to bear witness against hinisdf. This 
odious ])Owcr with which tlie rwal prerogative luid endowed the 
Commission, was rckcnlcd not only by individual prisoners, but 
by the law;ycrs of tlic lay courts and by all Englislunen. 

■nje Tlie other chief wcajwm of Laud's reform, the JlctrojXjliUcal 

Metro. Visitation, was of his own dcrice. He revived a claim of his medixval 
predecessors to visit, m jKrson or by deputy, every iiarish not only 
in the diocese, hut in the whole province, of Cauterbutj'. He llius 
established his personal autliorily throughout the greater part of 
England and was aiahled to make Jiis inquiries aiul to enforce 
his own rules in the territories of less busy Uisliops. Nothing 
could now cscai* the ej'c of the master. A supervisory sjMcin, 
such as the State could not boast, was cstahluliid for the Church 
by Uiis lUcliclicu of religion.* 

.Vrmed with Uicsc powerful weapons, the fearless and energetic 
man set to work to silence Uic religious voices of England. .Is 
early os iQjS men had been forbidden to discuss Free and 
Predestination. Free Will liad not yet enough supporters, even 
among Ui« .tngliearw, to claim the monopoly in a Church wJw 
Thirty.nuic Articles liad been drawn up by men of the opposite 
party. But Laud, who hod a natural antipatliy to speculation, 
had seized oa tire plan which dames had imtizted, of prohibiting 
the whole discussion.* TIic l*rcdcsUnarians, as had been declared - 
on their behalf by the House of Commons, wished to close the 
mouUis of their adversaries; Laud imposed silence on both sides. 

It is dilTicuIt to say wluch plan would have proved most fatal to 
frcc'tliought. 

llpUcopal But on Dtlier matters, for which Uicy cared far more than for 
dogmatic speculation, the Anglicans were encouraged to talk, while 
Ui^pnsi Bi® Puritans were silenced. The censorship of the press was then 
not in civil, but ui episcopal, hands. A decree of the Star Chamber 
in ElizabeUi’s reign had decided that no book might be printed 
without the leave of os Arefabisbop or of the Bishop of London. 
Under tills rule Laud dibgcntly prevented the Puritans from speak- 
ing in print. The High Commission maintained the rights of epis- 
copal censorslup by severe punishments, and even prevented the 
unfiortation of Calvinist tbcoli^y from abroad.* In proportion as 
open controversy was suppressed, the libels put secretly into arr 
culation grew more violent and at the same time more popular 

‘ See Camden Soc., lasQ, for full reports. 

• G., V 1 U., cliap, txxvui. Laud's IFortr, v., pp. 410.35. 

• G.. vu., pp. va-ZZ, 43. ilashwortb, u., pp. 140-42. 

« Ctuoden Soc., 18SIL P- S74. 
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Mith lui Wi},'ry iH-cijtlc. Thr rliannris uf gcjiuinc ;>olitiraJ and rc- 
li^iuuik »{HrcnIatioii >*iSv uittii Utv GriAt KciKttioit Ioom;<1 

ItiC f>c{it uf IkxiLa u>uI iKiiujihktk witklt iHAirvil the Ulid for 
twiiiity ynirt, cutting: fjir ami hmIc new mtrdxdt ju which the 
thought and praeikv of nur own day now nin. si»l w}M-n Jt 

suiwuhd not .1 littlf of juitr ^wU on thf snuU of thr ‘jxnt dchigc. 

I«4ud'a uf r]>iM'u{)aI ccnvorship uutdd, if it iud survived 

lo allUct lalvr uj^cs, h-iNc dUturlctl the <irtcio|aiicikt of iitcra* 

lure and j>oetr)'i of wJikJi one rvscnlul cxetJitmv Jic* »i the j>ro- 
fuiuUty and freedom uf trcalmmt I'lvctt to hUtorkaJ, s]H-cuIatUe 
tuui sptrdnal truth. 

In liiovc limrs the prrav vruv Mrarrrty of xn-attr )ni}>orl«»Ju.e tiian 
Uir pulpit. The Suud.ty tennon, :dtcrw.srds thr, rlucf meant of 
Tory proiMi'.'uidn, wa« in (iic <l4)'k of (he tint Ciiarict used with 
most vigour hy the Puritans. Tliose .Viighcan clcrg>' who were 
genuine ditciptrs of laiud and .VndrcHt, prcfcmtl catcvhuuig (u 
preaching, and ntnol to dogniulin: while the great body of indif« 
ferent and uhidtuhioned partons, with wlioin laiud wiui furcid to be 
content for want of better, the ** blind iiwutjis ” of Milton'* LyeiJas, 
could only sjicll out the I’mycr-book ierticc on<l U»cn duiiiits their 
congrrgntiont to Lrrp .Sunday round the 3!ay‘];o)e. llic Knglith 
nUho|rt, in their jraluuty of l*uritaii iidhirnee. lad even in tlu; reign 
of Elizabeth been aruiuut (o rcstraio long and fretiucrit senriufia. 
not considering how* ncvctsary it was to preach, if u Catholic jiopula* 
lion Stas to be converted to a vital and inteiJigcnl Protestantism. 

But it was only under L.iud's pniiiacy that thU long iiicihLitcd design 
was put into eifect. Dcjirisations of Uic clergy for IhiritunlMn 
liad been few since the great '* outing of the inmlstcrs" in loot. 

In lOttU King James’s fiooh of SjwTtt was reissued, and on this 
occasion tlnr dergy wJ»o rifuvcil to read it were tunictl out of their 
livings.* Tlius a nunifesto wliich under Juiiies lud been an act 
of tohrution for the luiiy. Ixcumc under Charlo n {wrsecution of 
tlic clcrg>% Others, challenged ou i>uuils of ritual or of Uaelung, 
were forced to choose between ruin or subaitMion. In the Eastern 
Counties, >Vren, Bishop of Korwtcli, carried on a vigorous canipalgn 
of visitations and suspaisions, independent of Laud's activity. On 
one charge or another, some of Uie most cnUiusiastic preachers 
were either deprived or put to silence. The great majority, ogaiiist 
vrliom no jiroccedinga vvere toheo, dared no longer preach freely for 
fear of some inquLrj* by their Bisbo}i. a vnailation of their parish, or 
a suiiUQons before the High Conioussjon. 

In trading and market tovfns, when ILc incumbent was uu-auip- 
wiUing to jiTcach or his Puritan audience to listen, the municipality “‘‘t • 
hired unbeneficed clcrgyincn to “lecture” after the service Imd^^j” 
been read. The profession of lecturer, tliough practised uitiun 
‘ G., vU., p. 022. Govett*ai/v«fce/£^orn, pp. 117-24. 
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the walls of the cimrrh, %»as a neat npproacii to Nonconformity; 
but when powerful classes wtre unanimous, such a plan was the 
only allernatuc to disniption. Gentlemen often employed prisatc 
chii[>lains fur a sinninr puqtose. Uut Laud now made it almost 
impossible for eoqiorations to engage Puritan “ lecturers ” and 
forbatle private gcntkmcn to keep cliaplains at alL Two proud 
classes Were wounded ui their liberties and scif-rcspcct and all 
strong IVotesLmts saw disap{icar the last means by which their 
religious feelings could End expression witlim the pale of the Church, 
which thereby lost for one evcnUul generation the loyally of moder' 
ate men.t 

UituaUsnt The manner in which the Prayer-book services were conducted 
enforced made the subject of iiKjuiry in cverj' parish. The table 

was inovol into the cast end and treated as an altar, often against 
the cxjircsscd wishes of the |>coplc. Tlic Puritan clergy were be- 
ing gradually superscslcd by arslcnt ritualists, or by time-servers 
who took the ritual path to promotion. Tlic worst gricvTitice was 
not tliat in a few churclics a native ceremonialism sprouted into 
gorgeous 'excess, but tliat in many churchrs a niodmte ceremonial 
was being forced on unwilling congregations, who were not pei* 
nutted to meet for worship elsewhere. Tlie only legal form of 
worship, beautiful and orderly as it liod now become, appeared au 
intolerable triviality to many of the most Imaguiathc and intel- 
lectual and, os events proved, tlic most forcible men of every claw. 
Such conditions w ore, in the phra.ve of Uie day, “ too hot to lost 
Conven. Oa these tenns tlie service to whidi, ever since the accession of 
Twr^ Elisabeth, the Government had su<*ccdcd in driving four-fiWis of 
oitod the nation, became in many parishes os unedifying to Protestants 
as it liad long liccn to Catliohcs. Many indeed who afterwords 
attested their Puritanism in council and in war, continued to attend 
church in sullen discontent- Some twenty thousand fled to .tlmcrfca. 
Others met secretly in woods aud in garrets to preach and pray- 
Till? frequenters of these conventicles were men- of mean station; 
for the Puntan squires and mcrcliants before the Civnl War pre- 
ferred eiUier to conform or to leave England altogether. The trials 
for active dissent under Laud are the records of the poor, seized 
at their worship and confronted witli the might of Church and 
State in the liigh Commission. Their love of English liberty and 
their steadfast adliereucc to the light within them, more tlian atone 
for the want of that learning wluch bad never been within their 
reach-* 3Ien and women such as these — more than Bastwick, 
Burton and Prynne, more than Hampden himself — are worthy to 
stand with Eliot as pure confessors of hberty and religion. The 


‘ G.. viL, Pp. laoaa, sttu, aos. Book of Sports, ehap. 'i. nushworth, u-. 
n. T- Laud's fyoris. v., pp. 3Sa. 33^ ^ 

» See C a pi-j en See., IbSO. pastm, tot the verhaliiQ teportj of the Oialoguea 
between the Buhops aM the conienticten. 
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opologisti of Lauil urguc now, the Ui»hD])3 nrgal then, that 
pcfbons so poor and ignorant as the coiivcnticlers could luv\c had 
no real cn[)acUy to make rcli({ioii for thcmscU'cs. I'Atn it siicli an 
argument could ever be true, it 'Mas certainly false when applied 
to men of that [tcriod, wlicn the lower rhu^s of society had high 
imagination and opjwrtunity for the noblest spiritual life. The 
meanest of Englisii trades that produced John Buuyan ; and George 
Fox was a slioemakcr’s man. Hut if Laud's svar on Ihiritanisnr 
as the religion of the poor and ignorant hat! met witli success, the 
tinker could never luivc given his Pilgrim’ s Progress to tlie world; 
and the founder of tlic Friends could never have left his master’s 
shop to revive in the most spiritual of its thousand forms the re- 
ligions of the Carpenter’s Son. 

If proof were needed that Laud’s rule was a jicrsccution, iti’uritan 
w-ould be found in the hict Oiat many lliousaml religious 
of all classes abandoncvl good prospects and loved homes in Kng- Anicnca 
land, to camp out between the shore of a lonely ocean and forests 
swarmmg with savage tribes. Laud was the founder of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy in the new world. Previous to the nineteenth 
cciUurj’, the exodus from Britain due to purely economic reasons 
was limited, though by no means negligible. The island as a whole 
was undcr^iopulatcd, although there was congestion in some centres 
of population like London and in some rural parishes, relieved by 
organised emigration.^ The colonists sent out to Ireland and to 
the tobacco plantations, were drawn from both town and country 
districts. Some were emigrants escaping from overcrowded parishes, 
while others were attracted to Virginia by the ease of the climate 
and soil and to Ireland by tlie opportunities for rapid money- 
making and for advance in social status afforded by political and 
racial conditions.* 

But it was with the New England colonics tliat the future of 
American institutions vvas mainly to lie. Religion was indeed the 
main, but it was not the only, motive o( enugration to New England 
under Charles I. Even in Massochusclls only a minority of the 
colonists were “ church members ", IVitli many the desire to iiave 
land of their own was as strong a motive as the desire to exercise 
their own' religion. Hard times in East Anglia appear to liave • 
been one cause of the determination to emigrate on the part of 
the yeomen and small s<}uire class in that 2 )cculmrly Puritan dU- 
trict. Yet we can safely argue, from the records of the emigration 

I Cunningham, Pp- 3+3-47. Leonard, p. 229' XTonoBne //«/. oj Virgima, 

Ilruce. 1 , pp. 578-9«. 

* Maryland, founded 1033 for Uie benefit of Catholics, became mainly Puritan. 
Pennsvlvama, founded after the llMtoration for llie Quakers, became a home for 
religious refugees of ail countnes and all sect*. Hiese two were “Middle Colonies” 
as opposed to New England in the Nortli and Virginia m the South. They 
approximated more to the northern typ« of society, economics and rehgion. See 
Map of iVmencan Colonies, p. 297 below. 
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ami lUi lj>g}a.l] {jatruti*. titat witliout the rr]i;;iuus mothe aiid tiic 
IMnUn k.ukn-lu]) and ori^uiiiultoa the inho^liltaldc climate and 
Uun Mill of New Vjii;l(Uid winkld never have licrn the mciic of kinvxM* 
fuJ colom^attdd on » Jarge ictde.^ In 16-0 a few vcore of ({lajraatJ 
in the J/i7i/ FUnur liad vliown the way. To this new liomc, siijj^csted 
ratiur tlun prii»arrd hy tlicac original I’dgnm Fathers, SO, 000 
Kiighshnicn lied front Ijsiid'* (icrscculiofi hctHccri l6l’-V and lOlO. 
\\ith the Iriuniph of the Puritans the stream uf emigration *is 
stopi>cd, and tsen l>rgaii to tuni boeic, ttll 16C0. If ciitvnce liod 
dirtrted the couric of nhgious stnfe iliffcrtidly, Xcw England 
would not ha\r beta iwoplrd by our race, Caaoila would then 
probably lia\c rttnauud French, and the Middle Colonies Dutclu 
m language luid uutilutiuas. >or our Virginia (oliacco-growtrs. 
who from the (int rstablislu-d u s>-st<ai of “ indentured sersanU" 
that presented nil sucul equality, and who Ixcaine negro slav^ 
owners m the iightemth century, could neser has’c tmule their 
form of soekly and iiohlics sujimne throughout North America* 
Economic emigration from Great Untam in Uio uimtccnth century, 
if it liad then tunud to the Weal at nil, would not liase found xt 
ready prcjiartd with Anglo-Saaon institutions.* 

CliarU-s, less fanatical tlun Louis XIV. when he rooked the 
Fldict of Nantes, put no serious bar on the emigration of the i'unton^ 
tliough he somctuncs tried feebly to rcstrum it ; in spile of a protest 
from Laud, lie allowed tlirni to establish their own religion ns U>e 
exclusive faith of (heir new MtllrmenU. The rulers of England 
coosented Unit a new world sluiuld be called into cMstrncc, if they 
might luive the fashioning of the old ; they did not forscc that by 
this omuigcnient tlic balance would ev'ir be reclrcsscd. 

Ildigious ptrsecutwH was not the only means by which Laud 
contrihuted to Ids master’s downfall. Imrursrd in jutdia;ial pro* 
cedents and in Canon loiw, rcgoinluig Uic Tudor refona not a» the 
Creation but only os Uic UeJuge, llw suctxssur of Anselm and ifcciet 
ignored the sociM and political rciolulton of Uciuy V’lll. and at- 
tempted to revive tlic jiower of the priest over luj-mcn. A return 
' to clerical govemiuenC in society and politics alienated soxnc 
■ regarded alteration in doctrine and worsliip with indifference. 

Junsdic- The Church courts, which had for a hundred years been cowed 
tioa over hy fear of the emanciiwled laity and the prosjiect of further con- 
^ 1 >ed fiscalions, were inspired once more wilJi a conceit of their authority 
and traditions. Laud, who feared the anger of the rich as little 
as he rtaipccUd tlic feelings of the poor, used Hie same tribunal* 
whicli punished the couvcnticlcrs to cliastisc the adultery of m* 
Quential men, who might otherwise have been Iiis i>owerful friends. 
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The Church courts still retained the power to punish sin. In the 
last two centuries of Catholicism this jurisdiction h.'id been odious 
and venal : under the Tudors the terrided clergy had let it fall 
into abeyance ; and now a few honest men tried to revive what 
no large body of people were willing again to tolerate. The only 
result was to unite the loose-liver with tlic precisian in common 
liatred of the ecclesiastical courts ; until, on the eve of the Civil 
War, fear of the approaching role of tlie saints drove back Comus 
and his crew into the arms of mother Church. Both religious parties 
in tills epoch made a fearless effort to put down immorality by- 
force and both paid dearly for tlie error. But whereas the rule 
of the saints was an inquisition of laymen over laymen through the 
agency of Puritan ma^trates and Major-Generals, Laud's method 
was the jurisdiction of the priest. 

B)' another piece of clerical interference, very unpopular at the Secular 
time. Laud prohibited the secular use to which customs of 
memorial antiquity had put the House of God. Within strikingpio. 
distance of the Scottish border squat church towers had been con- b'b'ted 
stmeted for defence in war, ivhUc in the South the body of the 
church had served a hundred needs of peace. These habits survived 
the Reformation. In the GoUiic nave of old St. Paul’s, well knoivn 
as " Paul’s Walk," friends made and kept api>ointments ; mercliants 
drove and sealed bargains : serving men waited by a certain pillar 
for offers of employment : courtiers strolled for an hour before i 
the midday meal; the'news of the continent, the ocean and the 
town was bought fresh to Paul’s and canvassed with a din of voices ; 
wliile through this noisy crowd of business and pleasure, a stream 
of burdened porters fought their way across the transepts, a recog- 
nised short cut through the heart of I,ondon. Rural villages, 
seldom furnished >vith any other public buildings, transacted parish 
business in the church. Laud reformed this oltogetfaer. Breaking with 
both medieval and Protestant tradition, he originated a new view 
as to the use of sacred buildings, which was imposed in his own day 
by order and coercion alone, but which won its way into popular 
custom after his death, as public halls, clubs and secular institutions 
of every kind rose to serve instead of the church os places of 
assembly.' 

By every form of patronage and encouragement Laud brought The new 
to the front a small school of ritualists,* who in zeal and learning 

» ‘“The times’ new Churchman ” is thus desenbed by a Puntan parodist of and the 
the year 1635 (Uous, pp. T8, 79). squires 

. A ceremonious, ligiit-timbied sch^er, 

*Vith a little d^-mce * peepiog over bis cottar ; 

*Vith a Cardinal's cap, brood as a carte v hecle, 
tVith a long coate and cassocLe down to hU beele. 

See a new e Churchman of the times, 

O the times, the tunes’ nem Oiurchiuan f 
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were \cr>* different from the old-f^liioncd ^Inglican incumbent. 
Tlie new Laudian clci^ Jmd high notions of the respect due to 
them and of the powers which tiicy ought to enjoy in the parhh ; 
but tliese the gentr>’ were uumlling to concede. Previously to the 
rise in the value of tithe tn the eighteenth centurj', tlie clergyman 
was often of a lower class, a fact whicli even a higher education couM 
not always efface. Tlie squire was thus accustomed to admit no 
copartner in his rule and )iad not yet formed with the parson the 
Holy Alliance .ngamst Dissent, which ever since the Restoration has 
been the one almost certain factor in English politics. The Milage 
quarrel, which in c\cr-ftesh forms of class rivalry or personal pique, 
has been going on in every English hamlet since before Domesday 
Boole was compiled, often assumed under Laud the form of bad 
blood between parson and squire ; the landlord, constrained by fear 
of the ceclesiasiieal courts to dissemble his anger /or years together, 
was heartily willing to sotc for Mr. Pyin’s friend at the elections 
of IQIO; and two years later it was lucky if he did not turn the 
unhappy clergyman out of the \icaragc and arm liis own scrsin^ 
men for the Partiamcat, under the curious delusion that he had 
adopted Presbyterian principles. 

The \VliUe the parson was driving the squire to radicalism, the 

Bishops were perfora^g the same oflke for the Jawyers. The 
Uwyen increasing pretensions of the Church courts, no less than the ab' 
soluust doctrines of the High Church party, aroused the jealousy 
of a profession which always loves the hnvs, tliough not always t^ 
liberties of England. Tbe rising generation at the Temple, nursed 
on the principles and precedents of Coke, were observed to be grow- 
ing steadily more hostile to tbe royal prerogative. Their resistance 
to the Ship 3Ioney and the vigour with wiiich they threw Uicmseli^ 
into popular politics after the Long Parliament met, was due m 
part to the jealousy wbicb they felt as lay lawyers to the rcvi'fd 
activity of clerical jurisdictioD. 

Bishops Fears that pncstly power would recover its old position m 
in office* society and in law, were home out by the sudden elevation of 
of Stale jjisijops to Icadersliip of the Privy Council and to higJi secular 
offices, which their order had not enjoyed since the breach 'Vith 
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Rome. IVhcn in 1030 Juxon, Bishop of London, Mas put at the 
head of tlic Treasury, Laud i)Otcd in his diary tliat no diurcinnan 
had held the post since the dal's of Henry VII. The ^Vrehbishop 
himself had his liand deep in the details of secular administration 
and more tJjan any otliex Councillor could influence Charles on the 
larger questions of State. The laity were alarmed at this revival 
of priestly rule : while lords-in-waiting and would-be successors of 
Buckingliam murmured tliat the avenues of jironiotiou were choked 
up by lawn-sleeves.^ 

The King’s party was neither intelligent, zealous, nor united. Laud’s 
Although the patron of Rubens and Vandyke made the Court, 
the last time in English history, a true school for tlie nation in art, 
culture and manners, lie took no better pains than liis father th.it 
it should be “ replenished vvith choice of excellent men ”. IVTiile 
be saw notiiing of the future Roundheads, lie did not introduce 
into lus Council the better sort of Royalists. His Cottbgtons, 
Westons and Windebanks were an ’ignoble tribe, very different 
from the lij’des and Falklands, the Vemeys and Lan^^ales who 
rallied in the hour of danger to a cause of wliicli they only half 
approved. IVhen Laud wrote to Wentworth in Ireland, “ I am 
alone in those things that draw not profit after them,” lie was 
scarcely exaggerating the truth ; and t^ old Oxford tutor had not 
the courtier’s art to conceal from his selfish and venal coadjutors 
his disUke of their proceedings. Laud and Wentworth were almost 
the only honest men at the head of affairs, though they were also • 
the two most earnest contrivers of despotism in Church and State. 

The courtiers hated them fdr their virtues and the people for their 
faults. They Iiad no party. They held their ground only by the 
King’s favour. This they were able to enjoy, but were compelled 
to share it witli men and women ,who ncrc not of their confidence. 

Laud did nothing to secure himself by fcnunhic influence against 
masculine dislike. In personal intercourse he was unable and un- 
willing to please. Ilfs religion, calcufatcd rather to control Protes- 
tant than to stimulate Catholic ardour, was loo little imaginative 
to become the inspiration of England, too little sensational to be- 
come the toy of Wutehall- Throughout the country the women 
of England, whether Puritan or ^tnglican, were Protestant and not 
Ritualist.* The ladies of the Palace were given over to frivolity 
' and those who wanted ritual as a pastime, w ent straight to the more 
splendid and ancient source of those delights. In his dealings with 
the strong Roman Catholic ring at Court, Laud came to grief, be- 
cause his influence over Charles, greater than that of any other man, 
was incomplete, Henrietta Maria was against him. 

i Bishop IVilitams bad held the Crest Seal 1621 -3^ hut be was not Laudian, 
and as Gaidmcr sa>-8 (iv.. p, 135), be •• was a cleig>-inan only m name ”. 

« G, sii., pp. 340, all. 
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Since the death of BucLingluim, Cliarles had fallen in love A'ith 
hcs his Catholic Queen. He now treated her as much too well as he 
uvoured formerly treated her too ilL In 1C26 he liad destroyed his 
foreign policy by tlic fatal French war, because he chose, in violation 
of liis marriage treaty, to persecute his Catholic subjects ; after 1629 
he destroyed his home policy, because he chose to please his mfe" 
by showing Uiosc subjects dangerous fas our. The period of the 
Spanish match seemed to have returned. Again in the country the 
Penal Laws fell into general, though never into complete, disuse; 
again at the Falacc Catholicism became the fashionable if not the 
dominant creed. Residence under his uncle’s roof had the effect of 
very nearly making the young Prince Rupert a Catholic, to the 
intense indignation of his mother, the Elcctrcss Palatbie.^ Such 
was the atmosphere of the house from which England was governed. 
Papal legates came over, were received with every mark of welcome 
and concluded from what met Umir eyes at Court that the country 
was on the way back to Home. 

Laud Laud was In a difhcult position. He bad no antipathy to Roman 

Catholics, whose com|)any he sought while be avoided that of Puri- 
tans. Both parties misconstrued this simple preference. IVhen 
he became Primate, the Pope seriously offered him a Cardinals 
liat ; when he persecuted convcnUclers, Ills victims supposed that 
their sacrifice was designed to prepare the Roman triuinpli. In- 
deed, vrhen avowed conversions bcc^e numerous, especially among 
‘the rich and most of all among the courtiers, and when the strongest 
Protestants were saiiing in thousands for America, the danger vras 
not fanciful that the Catholics might regain social and pohtical 
power. If the Elizabethan settlement was to be maintained, either 
the Puntans must be tolerated, or the statutes against the Ilomatii»ts 
must be enforced. In 1C37 Laud .made on honest but insufficient 
effort to enforce the Penal l.aws. The Queen was too strong fo^ 
him and he gave up the attempt. He had not the wisdom to see 
that he must therefore give up that other part of his policy which 
drove the chief opponents of Catholicism across the sea. 

As Laud was known to be the King’s adviser in the treatment 
of the Puritans, it was naturally supposed that he was equally re- 
sponsible for the treatment of the Catholics. All men saw that 
the enemies of Rome were being crushed, and that her friends were 
daily growing in wealth, power and self-assertion. Though his 
contemporaries were in part mistaken as to the motives of Laud’s 
policy, they were by no means nustaken as to the results that must 
have ensued from its indelinite continuance. 

In August, 1636, Cbaries I, held high festival at Oxford. R, 
Sd ** was the culminatmg triumph of Laud, who received Ills royal friends, 
Laud at as Chancellor of the Uhivernty which he had conquered and re* 
Scott, Aupert; Prince Pala/ine, p. 30. 
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fonnnl. Lord; and l-adics partut^ of magnificent fcasta in tlic 
collcji^e halls ; they admired in the cliapcia the new decorations, 
and in tlic gardens tlw new architecture, vthicU were in no small 
degree U»c >Tork of Laud. A new play vros given in Christ Church 
lldl, >Nhcrc Uie Puritan \Mth his short cloak and Prynne with his 
short cars, were caricatured on the beunls before tlic rulers of 
England. That was how the King knew the Puritans. If he had 
had eyes for men in the (Icsh half so keen os for men on canvas, he 
would Imv'c looked Hist at the real Puriloiis, in the streets even of 
loyal Oxford, Unough which he liod just passed without a cheer; 
he would liasc seen Uic sad faces and closed lips of many s>ho were 
nciUicr cowards nor hj'pocrites. TIuit autumn festival was the lost 
careless hour of Uie old English monarchy. The troubles began 
before another year was out. Seven times the trees were to bud 
on the banks of Chcrwcll and again these Lords and Ladies would 
inliabit these son^c colleges of Oxford, acting plays, composing 
sonnets, aiming epigrams, fighting duels and making love. But in 
lots the Puritans were no longer the fools upon the stage, but 
mjTiads of armed and angry men weaving far and wide ov'cr Eng- 
land the net of destruction for Oxford and Its inhabitants. 


Tlie year 1037 is the first of Uic revolutionary cpocJi. The 
demonstrations round the pillory in Palace Yard, the universal 
interest in Hampden's Ship Money case and the rising of Scotland 
against the Prayer-book, form in an ascending scale of importance 
the first three steps of the popular movement which brought Charles 
to the scaffold. 

Prynne a la>vyer, Uurlon a clcrgymon, end Bastwick a doctor, 
liad composed and secretly put into circulation violent attacks onHurtoo 
the Bishops. They were condemned by the Star Chamber to 
pilloried, to lose their cars, and to suffer solitary confinement for the 
life. The cruel mangling and branding, which idle crowds watched p6*ory, 
wth cheerful interest when mniclcd on clicating tradesmen 
sturdy, beggars, were on tlus occasion resented os on indecent out- 
rage on the three liberal professions to which the sdetims belonged. 
Prynne, indeed, had once before bled unpltied in the pillory for a 
fanatical attack on stage plays called Ilistriomastix ; but three 
years had passed since then and the libello' of Laud was now the 
hero of the nation. London poured out to Palace Yard, and held 
round the scaffold a monster reform meeting which Government 
had no soldiers to disperse. The orators, with their heads through 
the pillory, spoke much of their faith in Jesus, of legal precedents 
and of the ancient liberties of Englishmen. In tlie great crowd 
below* many wept aloud and the rudest were moved to honest 
.English anger at cruelty inflicted on the brave. \Vlien the hang- 
man sawed olf Prynne's ears a yell akose to wliich Charles should 
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lunc listtned in IVluleljall, >rbilc yet it was iicard there for the first 
^ lime. It was a new sound cscu in old riotous England, for it was 

not the \oicc of faction or of plunder, hut the cry of deeper mutiny 
from brain and heart. Often in the coming years tliat sound l^ould 
roll through the trembling Volacc, across gaUcrics where courtien 
stood m sdent groups and secret cluunhcrs where ladies knelt in 
terror before the crucifix. 

Jolm It was many years since a ]>oliticul dcniunslratioii liad been held, 

anti it is for thus reason that Uic story of these libellers is great in 
leaf history. Tlie inciilcnt must Iks trad not as Uic cause, but as the 
result, of the unjwpularily of the Church. 

The Stale, too, met its 1‘iyime in the more attractii c |)crsonality 
of John Lilbume. “ Freeborn John ” now began at about the age of 
twenty-one lus life-long confession of liberty ; before he died in tlie 
liist years of tiic I’roleclomto. he liatl dcfieil, in the some interest 
of English law und (tcrsonal freedom, four arbitrary Gos'cmnicnts 
of widely different political complexions. Rut the first was the 
most cruel. Six months after l*iymnc’s sentence, he refused, as a 
prisoner before the Star Clumber, to take the oath to answer oil 
questions put to him by the court. For tliis olfencc, though lie 
wai a gcnUenian boni, Lilbume was whifipcd at the cart’s tail from 
the Fleet to Valocc Yard, pilloried, gagged and deliberately stan’cd 
ahnost to death in prison. Jigaia, men obsmeJ with indignation 
tliat classes hiUicxto exempt from corporal jiunislimcnt were being 
degraded by a jealous absolutism. IVors and apprentices alAe 
felt, not dial democracy was being vindicated by c\cn justice, but 
tliat lionourabic custom wa-s being trodden in the mud by on cn- 
croachiiig and un-EngltsIi tyrauny.' 

InilB- By ingenious expedients, which' were perliaps good law but 
of certainly bad custom, Charles had collected enough revenue for the 

oavy small wants of his liappy bland. But forest courts, monopoliw 
and fines for knightltood, even when added to the rapid automatic 
increase of the Customs duties in a time of growing trade, would 
, not suffice if England desired to recover tliat supremacy of the 

ocean wliicii she liad held under Elizabeth, in whose reign the mon- 
strous but declining Spanbh i>owcr alone challenged our supremacy 
on the waters. Suicctlicn, two more antagonists liad come into the 
field. France was obUuning at the hand of her canlmal a royal 
jias-y and a commercial policy, which licr wars of religion had loog 
posti>oned. Holland had ouUtnppcd us already. The merchant- 
men of the little Republic carried more than half ouf trade in and 
out of our own English ports. In IC20 it was said that owing to 
Dutch competition London-owned shipping was only half its former 
tonnage. The Dutch merchants not only carried goods at the 
cheapest rates, but enjoyed, on every coast to which the white man 
> nushworth, n., pp. SOS, 409. 
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sj'stcm of Church and State would become perpetual. It was cer- 
tainly necessary that England should control the sea. But she 
could never hope to do so under a Government deprived of the 
popular support which ga\e strength to Elizabeth apd not possessed 
of the maclimety which enabled Richelieu to despise opinion. The 
present form of monarchy could no'er be efficient. If only for the 
sake of external power, choice must ere long be made between, 
popular Government and despotism absolved from law. Fortu- 
nately, there was no need hurriedly to decide in favour of absolute 
monarchy, for the fear of immediate invasion, which might have 
necessitated the payment of Ship Money, could not be pleaded 
in time of peace with all European powers, 
llwnp- John Hampden was therefore consulting the greatness as well as 
liberty of his country when he refused to pay Ship Money. His 
case was brought before tlie Exchequer Court, and argued out at 
full length in its antiquarian aspects before an expectant people. 
The Judges decided for the ICing by seven voices to five. But the 
nation had been persuaded by St John, Hampden’s counsel. The 
pronouncement of Finch, one of the Royalist Judges, was still more 
injurious to his master’s cause. He had the audacity to declare that 

AcU of Parliament to take away bu Ro}al power is the defence of his kingdom 
OR V Old. They an void Acta of Pacliamest to bind tbe ICisg not to commas^ 
the subjects, their persons and goods and 1 say their money too, for so Acta of 
Farhameot make any diOerenee. 

These words, everj-wbere bnulcd and everywhere discussed, con- 
vinced the most unwilling that, by a strained interpretation of the 
laws, the laws were being overthrown ; and that nothing but a 
restoration of the power of Parliament could preserve tlie individual 
in lus person and goods. 

The Eng- As yet the antagonbm of tbe many found no expression beyond 
wmiM to passive resistance of the few. Some went to prison and more 
rtbcl fled oversea, but no one beaded a riot or plotted a rebellion. Xo 
collector of the unpopular taxes met with violence ; no ecclesiastical 
court was stormed by the mob; no country gentleman assembled 
his friends with arms and horses to raise the sHre. Such things 
had liappened in the barbarous centuries gone by; they were to 
happen again during the himdred factious years ffividing the Short 
Parliament from the battle of CuUodeo. But the peaceful endurance 
of Charles’s tyranny showed that the Tudor rule had completed its 
work of civilisation. The English in 1637 did not know how to 
move against Govemment, because the custom of rais ing war 
gone out and the art of polUical agitation liad not come in. 
last of the fighUng nobles had been executed by Elizabeth, but 
tbe first of the party leaders had not yet discovered their calling- 
Harry Percy’s spur was cold, but the more politic methods of Pymi 
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and Shaftesbury had yet to be invented. So the hour belonged to 
Charles and his counsellors. 

But it men nere unwilling to overturn the Government, tlmy 
would not raise a hand to prevent rts nun. Would Wentworth 
find time to build for monarchy a foundation mdcpendent of the 
subjects' support ! Or would it faU too soon, at a touch from a 
little nationriess tender of low and more accustomed m daily life 
to the primitive methods of self-defence 1 


In the days of Elizabeth of England and Maty of Scotland, a England 
common lelig^us policy had drawn the two peoples together m imdSeol- 
friendship after a blood-fcud of three centuries But smce % 

.Union of 1603 their relation had been less mtimate. The real 
leaders of Scotland, who refused to leave their ““‘7 “ 
favourites to King James, were no longer, ^ 

both, courted by embassies and messages from '^"^hsh stotesmem 
In the border country itself, the chivalne relations “ „Tce 

by a romantic and traditional warfare, disappeared, f 

/ring place to any larger Intemourse of trade 0 - ■nteUe't. Tta 
heart of English civilisation, then lymg south of the Trent, M 
separated hy 160 mUes of high moots and bad rMds ‘7“ “ 
of which less was known on Paul’s Walk, during the wars of Gusto™, 
than of Sweden or Brandenburg. So the Engluh Puritoju forgot 
wMe ttot beyond the Catholics of the north country da e», 

S^a nlk'^CalvList as Holland or «<f'tla„“'‘‘m,'‘d° Scotland 

last years of Charles;. pemo„^J^v^mm^.Eng^^^^^ , 

agambegantowotkoutUieut^P m supplement each other. 

TheleorL;irho|t^o.c.r^^^^^ 

behalf. England taow ^ b„u. those lighting spmts. 

presented a religion from his betters and knew 

The English peasant ™ thc^tUsh peasant, nominally less 
neither learning nor pohti s . y^t acquired an active 

free, actually worse 'f and’^ even ‘ social practice, 

spirit of equality m „accful dosa, slow to violent courses, 

England was led by producing great statesmen and 

though capable wl»en 

warriors. ScoUand « I^g, like the Douglas of old. That 

occasion to figbt tne never crushed, it now ventured to 

nobility, which the vro 
provoke. 


Jlilhjr, — 

ivokc. , vu to reconstitute the mcdiasval Scaled 

Laud was enco^g ^ relations of Church and State werc““^ 


red by n*S maSW:* *■»» aw.w.v.i..».vw.iw naar, navaa 

i^uu v— — " ^ tl,c relations of Church and State were 

society of Scotland. nobUs, much os they feared a revival 

concerned. Now the 
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of Uic power of tJie IVcshytery, were yet more jealotis to presene 
the wealtJi aiul iiifltieJice which they Jiad won at the Ilcformation. 
They suspcclc*! Clurlcs of mlctwlin^ to restore llie Churcii lands 
wjiicli Ihdr gramifntiwrs luul seiteti ; tliey saw him place the 
Djiliops on tJic Cwmc-it at K<lui}Mirgh, and luati over to thescr inU-r- 
luiKTs much of the secular adininistraiton. In large questions of 
li.iUonal policy, the new King of Scotland ncs’tr deigned to consult 
the nobles, who could »f thiy wislictl call out against him the fighting 
jwffcr of the land. Tlie English iJcoplc knew iiolhhig of Scottish 
affairit, hut the Engluslt Co\ emment was, after James’s death, scarcely 
belter informed. For if Ciiailes had not been grossly ignorant, 
how could he luiie expected that, in cofisc<iUcnce of an order tzora 
lasndon, the whole population of Scotland would troop to the Kirks 
one Sabbath inoming. eager to take part in a scrsdcc which until 
tliat moment luul iteeit regaitlrd by tiiein ns flic Jfoss was rrganlcU 
by the English 1 

IjuiU’s James, who slircwdly declared tliat I,aud *' knew not tlie stomach 
Pniicr* of that people,” ** if lie liopcd to make Uint slubl»ni Kirk stoop 
wore to the English pUl/orai,” had used tlie episcopal system in 
Scotland to limit the power of the clergy in the State, and to protect 
moderate men m the Church against the fanatical party: but 
episcopacy under Jamca VI. hod been consistent mlh Caliinht 
doctrine and ntual, and with democratic gos emment of tlie tillage 
kirks, hut in IG37 Charles and I,aud onlc^ the universal adoptwa 
of a Prayer-book based on that of tbe English Church, in plam ot 
Knox’s Book of Common Order. Neither nobles, {leopic nor clergy 
had Ixica consulted in Uic dcslrucUon of their national worship. 
The new ntuah dra\m out by ll«e help of four ScoUisIi Bishops, 
hod n^cis'cd the flnisliing touches at Lambeth and been sent down 
ready-made for use, like a sock of English goods. It was an order 
in no scilcd terms tliat ScvUaiid sliould bo Scotland no more. 

Tlie new sers ice coohl nowhere be read. Tim few attempts made 
were signals for riot which there was no force in tlw kingdom to 
suppress. In the winter of lC37>d8 the Scots entered into a Ckiveaaat 
for defence of their rclipon- Nobles, lairds, clergy, burgliers, 
peasants, all took port in this nalionai act, as oclhc and intcUigant 
co-operators, Tlicrc was no (Uvirion yet eitlicr of party or of class. 
Montrose was ihoulder to shoulder with Badlic and /VrgyJc- Tlier* 
were no Episcopalians and no Royalists south of the lliglJand glen* 
where wild tribesmen stiU bowed th«r heads before the Ifost. .knef 
spending the year 2 63S in raio negotiations to bring hack the rcs^ted 
nation to its duty, Charles determined to conquer Scotland by 
The immediate cause of the fall of Charles’s IjTonny w» tlw 
Uidwps* want of a military syatcm. If IVeotworth had been the luiig s 
W»r.ica>£j^jlsjj adviser from 163S-S9 he might have formed the nucleus M 
' a staadmg army, ot at least have made such provision as wxxiW 
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the RJonarchy. TIjc fear whkJi in (hat short while he inspired 
among the defenders of freedom, was greater Uum the liate wliich 
in a dozen years Laud had gatiicmi round his own less impressire 
personality. 

Went* Stratford was essentially “tlie man from Ireland”. It was by 
stones of the inipcnous conduct of the great Deputy towards Irish 
juries, councillors and ))arliamcnU, that tlie English knew what 
to expect wJicn lie returned to their own sliorcs. In Irchmd, Uiough 
I‘>Tn never understood it, there was inde-ed some use for the policy 
of “ tijorougii A stale of society so backwonl and 50 distracted 
could be best ruled os India was afterwards ruled by its English 
governors. Wentworth cleared lua way through the opposition of 
self-seeking odicials such os 5fountnorris and Ixiflus, crusiiing Uicm 
by methods akin to those used by Hastings against Kuncomar and 
Francis, lie saw the impracticability of a free jury system, where 
the English never did justice to the D.ati\cs and wrhcrc Uie natives, 
in terror of tlicir chieftains’ vendettas, would never do justice to 
each other. Itc often made light of the letter of tlw law, where tlie 
law was an organised cjiicancry to help the powerful in schemes of 
spoliation. .\t Council-board and in Parliament he overrode oU 
exposition by sheer force of lus character ond wiU. 

TJiion such acts were founded the charges afterwords 'brought 
against him by l’)'m at tlie impcoclunent. Hut no one in £ugi^ 
Eoade it a crime ag.'ilnst hint that he had Ul-uvcd the Catholic Irish. 
Former Deputies liod tried to drive them to Ute services of the 
English Church, by levying, bom rich and poor, ruinous fines for 
recusancy. ^Vc^lwoTth recognised that the policy’ had foiled. Fw 
the churciics which the iahabitants were to attend, were lydng in 
ruins ; the parsons w-lio were to preach and pray, did not know 
tlie language of the people and were not unusually absentees i the 
Bbhops and tlicir otiicen spent their time, not in converting the 
recusants, but in amassing fortunes from tlicm by the laws of the 
State and the machinery of ecclesiastical courts. Celtic Irclaod 
would liave gone bock to heathendom but for the illegal ministra' 
tions of the wandering Catholic priests. Yet though ^Ventwortb 
did something to mitigate the lot of Uie recusants, he continued 
the general anti-CathoUc policy of his predecessors. He encouraged 
tlie Dublin lawyers to cb^t the native Irish of ancient lands and 
tribal rights for the benefit of the Crown and the Protestants. In 
1609 a great seizure of land from the natives, known as the Plants* 
tion of Ulster, had taken place, when Scottish and English colotmts 
tad settled on the lands of tie Chtholic tribes in the hforth. Dut 
in Wentworth’s day there wos still a Catholic merchant class in the 
port towns of the East, and Catholic landowners still possessed t^ 
CTcater part of the island. Pestered, persecuted and uncertam 
of the future, they regarded the English law as a machine designed 
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to deprive them of theii ^ "tebeufon, wUoh 

this stole of feelmg or to remov c „ future.' 

the tern inspired by his presence still ‘ j “ to establish SMf- 

StraHord’s object, ^ ^'pLtiton interpretations 

the absolute sovereignty of the urorni, J p backed, by poUcy, 

of law and custom, enforced by to subsidii?^ 

armed power. Thus Slop Money Wd be prefme^^ „ai„toined 

as a means of taxation, because g Y Wentworth’s ^vritten 
with better face ; but Hampden, ^ to Slvfbecn “ well 

advice, unheeded at tbat^earUer the royal claims, 

whipt into his right senses for ^ing theory of Divine 

Stralford’s love of despotism His 

Right, but from the desire to ^ ,<f regard aU resistance to the 
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Crown as taetious or ueSioned absolutism, coercing all 

peace and prospenty m ^ Blinded in part by lus own 

secU. races and persons mto ^ ‘aiotry of Ireland, he did not 

ambition and in part by the RueSham should have done, 
remember, as the old antagonist ?f 
’ that in England the royal admmis interests of the country 

so weak and foolish, that even to matertol “toerisj.l^u.e 

could no longer be trusted to ^ debating assembly of 

able error that he did not conduct the policy of a kin^om 

500 uninslructcd *'1“'"* Med. Ha WM too proud to per- 
and succeed where the Court ha „,vnius of the English race ; 

celve in his , .wJ^^StrivUeh 1' CabLt system’ 

and he could not foresee the executive and representative. 

would afford to the to perfect the mere machine of 

But Ills worst error lay j-n for ever the noblest aim of all 

government, he purposed to » individual men in speech and act. 
rule and all society, the freedo 

' 1 • 1 siirafford’s year of power began and 

The problem "'^th whic* ^ conquest of Scotland. It 

ended, was how to raise a nyroosc two armies, one in Ireland 

was his design to create or Parliaments of the two kingdoms, 

and one in England, raueo oy m I>oUticians. 

In March, 1640. he "cnt o> ^ic balance bctvrecn 

The official vote in the y^^^rsing his previous policy, Strafford 
CaUiolics and Protestanw. preached a crusade against 

‘threw it on to Uie sw® ®‘ . , ^ ^otc of four subsidies, whereby he 

Presbyterians and so oo suppression of the Scots 

proceeded to raise an * Keturuing in haste to England, lie 

la Ulster and m ^ JJJ^cling of the “ Short Parliament That 


f * the meeting ' 
t fi.. l».. PP. >*5* 


, pp. *3, 4*. 



J5S KXGL.LVI) UXDEIl TJIE STVMITS [na 
> c ai>.<H;>nhly Iind l>cai caUt^] liy hi» adxicc. So little (lid lie Vnow liU 
nwiiT cmintrjniicn, tliat hr Uiought il jiosaiWc to obtain jn {^glond. 

isui i^‘l obtainctl in Inland, an olinliait as&mibly nady to arm 

Ajml-sUi the King against lii* Sruttbli >n))jfct5. As ioon us tlie llousc* 
liargaimiiR Mns lagnn; it was jiroixjsvd to stll to the nation 
the rojiil claim to Siup Moiuy- Itut the more fundamental issues 
were not long n\oulrd I’ym, in a great bjitteU of the unusual 
length of two hours, exposed idl tlic grievances of Cliurch and Stale 
and prodaimtd that “(lie {ioire}> of I’arlianicnt arc to the body 
IKihtie as the rational faculty of the soul to man". He was about 
to organise a ]>ctilK>n against llic Scottish war, when the King 
slissoUcd tlic Houses. They liad been summoned not to dispute, 
but to support, tlic roxnd p«dic)'. They Iiad raised, though in moder- 
ate and loyal language, (he <{ucs(ion of sos'crLign |X)wrr. 
tU rltrtl StrafTord luui failed to cstaI>Us!i absolute monarchy tlirough 
Ututkm l’>^*'iwmrnb He now turned to establish it, " loose and absohed 
from all rules of goi cmniciit Hut tliat task had liccn made more 
diillcult by the fact tliat Uie Sliort 1‘arliujucnt luid come and gone. 
The Scots liad learnt tliat they were fighting, not a united nation, 
but a dhidid Court. Tlic popular p.vly in Knglond luid discos errd 
its strcJiglh, brought together its leaders, and proclaimed its policy. 
Tor clc'cn ye.irs tlicrc liad been no |>opular party, but only private 
discontent in every locality and citry class. There liad been no 
newspatKrs, no knowledge of wbat nan thought in other parishes 
and shires. The secret circulatioii of scurrilous pamphlets, the 
rh}'incs posted at night on doors in tlic street and ou tms by the 
wayside, liad fostered but not resiolcU the strength of opinion. 
Hence Strafford had been deceived and lus opponents left uncertain 
os to the geuend temper of tlic tiation, tiU the Short i’arfiainent 
exposed the facts. .Vfter its dis-stdution, riots, unknown for years, 
broke out in various ports of England. Hound London, mobs of 
preuticis went about seeking the life of Uie .krchbishop. Goicm- 
ment punislicd tlic nnglcadcrs wulh death and for a few months 
drosc these nianifcslalioos underground. 

Absolu- During the sununcr of lOtO undisguised absolutism tried its 
I iitm strength against a nation now Uiorouglily aroused, ifembers of 
the late Parliament were arrcsled and Hung into gaoL Convoca- 
tion issued a new set of High Church Canons and proposed, on tlie 
model of the Cox enant, an oath to defend the existing establishment 
of tlie Church ; it was a Isdsc step, a sign of fear that encouraged the 
Puritans and of liostility that irritated them. But the real businea 
of the hour was the attempt of Strafford to raise an English anny. 

' by force, since be could not by consent. Slup Money and its 
equivalent Coat and Conduct 3fonej', though proclaimed 
the late House of Conunons. were again extorted. A Forced Lo^ 
was set on foot in the city and four aldermen who refused to subsen 
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army Mas m being, rendered all ttoe 

he Imew that taUure meant ruin, ’ J y for 

efforts of his Mill and genius to foiling 

one army, from a nation whicli soon ’ Cavalier 

called out in the North; but ml —^in Kands had proved occupy 

bythepress-grng in theS^th. ^ dangerous 

harmless to the Scots , the soMhe much Aug., ww 

to the King. Though drawn from a ^ ela^ 

Wledge of Polit-. "“7 Srihey "'oke in” cliurehes 
. their forced enhstment. In ^ 8 J ^ j j ^way 

he managed to preserve 

The PunUn rascal* of the country two 

all the commandeta of our Vor all tJicir religion he* m 

or tliree days to sing psalm* Ot^wme amongst them they eliahe 

a psalm. . , . Every oSeTdouW I should have my arm 

me so heartily by the hand Uiat I «»* ««»«« »“ 

^et' h"e‘tigted^alk ?o Uw ™louTf^ oTa popufd^n 

itself on tlie verge of revolt.^ subdued tvo 

1 As the weeks of the , Awards, the Scots, now undci- 

kmgdoms moved mutinous y boldly crossed the 

standing the English I’cop® vancuard at the ford across the 

Border, cut up a j as their headquarters and sat 

Tyne at Newbum, seize i Xorthumbcrland. The military 

down in occupation of the capital. But they ivisely 

situation invited Uicm to ^ -vvorth. Halting at 

preferred to seU their adva^^ ^ negotiate at Ripon. 
the Tees, they sent C®'^l?^ip,,tenaaU in Ireland Iiad failed to levy suaCford_ 
Meanwlule, Stra^rd s luid voted him for use against f 

the army wWch the Dub wanUng ; and in that poverty- 

the Scots. The eye . shown in paying than m votingcf the 

stricken island less of heresy. In October Strafford pro- ^]J^^ 

subsidies for the ardour of the Irish Catholics by letting hon 

posed to reinve tbc war 


— , , plimU 

s by letting uon 
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them loo^e at once upon Uie ScoU in Ulster. He Mas willing to do 
wliat Juinc.s II. nftenvanls did In the campaign of I.ondondcnj'— 
to nssocinte the royal with the Catholic cause, and kindle the flames 
of racial and religious war. Ulicn we remember tlut Strafford 
had no sjmpathy with Irish nationality or religion, and that he 
considered the Protestant interest to lie the tntc interest of Ireland, 
Irn snddcii ])roi>osal to uproot the Ulster plantation can only be 
regardeil os a proof of Ids Hcice determination to establish despotism 
in the British Islands at all costs.^ 

Trcaiyof As this evil sclumc did not meet with supjwrt, Charles liad no 
Ilipoa other choice than to surrender to the Scottish Coninilssioners at 
M^oni R>l’®f*- Uc had not only to concede all their iwhtical ond religious 
of claiais, iiut to buy them out of England at the (iricc of n high ia- 
rnear* dcnuiity and a daily altowance for their soldiers, who were to occupy 
0 ^ ]^the northern counties until the lump sum was jiald down. The 
CAtortion was a policy not of avarice but of stale-craft, for there 
was only one way in which the English Government could meet a 
demand for gold. After long wccl^ of debate und confusion nt 
York, surrounded by a divided Court and a mutinous soldier)’. 
Charles, at the instance of popular petitions organised by Vyni and 
his friends and at the advice of tiie Great Council of Peers, coDsented 
to save England from bankruptcy and invasioii by summoning her 
Lords and Commons to the rescue. 

The Short Parliament Iiad been called to puy for the conc^uest 
of tile Scots, but its more famous successor was colled to buy them 
out of England. M regards both English and Scottish pohlies, 
the summons of the Long Parliament was a surrender. 
tVrrcst of But onc man wws not prepared to Jay doim anas. Strafford s 
Slr^fonb fost instinct, wliilc the incmbcjs vrcrc assembling in London, was to 
*’'■ remain in YorksWre, carefully nursing Iloyolisni and discipline in 
the army and wiuting Ull time and cliancc should bnng round 
an occasion which hb genius might snatch to recover wiiat was 
now lost. But diaries, with light promises of safety, summontd 
Iiim unwilling to London. The FarlLvmeotary leaders began, at 
first fjurly and cautiously, to lake measures against him. A con^ 
mittee, on wHcU one of liis intimate friends was placed, w as appointed 
to inquire into the late government of Ireland ; a long prelunmory 
investigation was meditated. But events suddenly swept aside all 
fiumess and oil caution. For Strafford, seeing that if he sat stul 
he would be caught before long in the tods, persuaded Cliarles to 
arrest tlic Parliamcnlaiy leaders on a cliarge of plotting treason 
with the Scottish rebels. The King was to review a body of troops 
in the Tower on the day fixed for the arrest and ov-erawe resistance 
by force. At the last moment the plan was abandoned, but no 
before the fatal rumour of it was abroad. Tlie Commons, mee g 
^G^ix^pp. isssr, 213, 210 . 
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in terror on the day of the intended blow, listened behind locked 
doors to Pym’s urgent counsels of self-defence, drew up an im- 
provised impeachment and carried it up then and there, in hasty 
procession, to the Lords. Strafford, hearing what was done, hurried 
to the same spot a little after his accusers had arrived. At that 
supreme moment, as Strafford moved scowling up the floor of their 
House, the Lords iverc judge between two systems of government 
for England. In that hour tdl the pereonal and class insults wliich 
the House of Stuart had heaped on tiu: nobility, all the ungracious 
manners of Laud and Strafford, all the social ties and national senti- 
ment which bound the English nobles to the class whence their families 
had risen, stood our country in good stead. He whom no man had 
yet safely withstood to the face, was stopped before he reached his 
seat by the cry of his angry peers — “ IVithdraw, withdraw He 
obeyed and was soon called back to kneel a prisoner before the 
risen majesty of England. 


11 
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OLVPTER VTI 

TllE iORMATION OF P.VIITICS, NOV.. IWO— AUG , iwa. 

' ci\il dudgeon first grew higb.-~//udil>riu. 

evolution is the hisloriaa’s touchstone, by wliicli to try 
of the ap- A V the quality of a race or age- It may succeed or fad, pass or 
PJJ‘^^°8stay ; but it \nU in any case reveal tlie worth or vilcness of the soil 
Oon whence it springs. That most rare of humsn events, a retoJiflioo 
loftily enacting lofty ideaL, can occur only in a State uhcrc Mfalth 
is well dcstnbutcxl, classes fairly balanced and kindly related, the 
common intellectual food wholesome, the imaginattou aliv'c and. the 
moral standard high. It is seldom that ali these conditions are 
fulfilled 5 It is yet more seldom that tJie politics of so fortunate an 
era demand a revolution. Yet for this once m history oil causM 
for the unique event were found together. It has been shown in 
the first two chapters tltat when Giarles and Laud began to plsy the 
tyrant m England, she was rich in native excellence. The ch&nctet 
and function of the various classes, gentlmau and yeoman, merchaat 
and apprentice- : the sports, traditions, customs and charoeUx of 
ever)' shire and tillage, which gate even to the poor a {^t and * 
joy in life : the conditions of labour and Icbure in country and toivn ; 
tlxc cliantt of our mothcr>tonguc as then written and spoken h? 
common men ; the Klizahclhon culture distilled in life and manners ; 
tlie Protestant religion c\ 7 irrs.vcd in life and conduct ; all tlM>e thing* 
together, when wanned by the breath of revolutionary ardour, 
gave us our Cavtolicrs and RoundJieads. Excepting Uie Ilcfonn*’ 
Uon in Holland am! in some continental cities, history perhaps rvcoids 
no revolution so noble as tliis, because no otiicr nation in tone of 
revolt was sound in its material and social fabric, yet olive to the 
appeals of intellect and quick to hear the rcstraixung voice of roa- 
science. At the overthrow of the dccaywl society of France, ideal* 
served as ensigns bonic along before an army of matt-rial hungtrs* 
lienee tlie dark story of tUeir savage vindication ; hence, too, the 
victory of idvnU and hungtrs together, in modem France of tl« 
C({ual laws. The French rcvuIuUoa appealed to the ntx-ds aa well 
as to the aspirations of mankind. But m England the revolution^ 
vi«t; iVvTTtv! by wa cUia vw vt& wmv vsvatKvai interest, Ouf 
patriots were )>raaiH.rous men. enamoured of liberty, or of rc«ipcui, 
or of loyally, each for licr own sake, not as the handmaid of 
jfreed. This was Uve secret of Ibe moral splendour of our Grr* 
lUbcUioii and our Civil War. 
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1„ the first svceis of the Long Parliament, the policy of those 
who fought the battle of Protestant sup^aey and pohtica ft“-„.u.oas 
dom underwent a change, sudden ns when the ™d shitin but me 
permanent as when the flood leaps down 

level. From the accession of the Houm of Stn^ to >feaU”g 
of the Short Parliament the patriots had studied no art but the 
legal definition of rights, and the fearless presentation of gnevimces. 

S frorthe meettog of the Long Parliament to the ac==-on of 
the House of Hanover, through aU changes of men and measures, 
of hSrand low ideals’, the iLt thought alike of Ro^d W ^d 
TOg was the manipulation of forces. Foniier M “ 

rS“ealT5 ll-irand ladswords , 

STtlSs Pari'Lent from the fate to which all lU P'f “ 

submitted. At his word, ignorant jTir Xn 

to guard religion and liberty, lonwulllS 

only the chivalrous gentlemen of Englan English 

champions. And yet the gam was great, for m Ite way Mg 
liberty and religion survived. And m this way , 5pnp »nm pnt 
came to include more than the narrow legalism of tlw Parl^eM 
men, English religion more than the stilt genUemanly 
of the eS patnots. For the inhabitant of 
village, called in the hour of need pnwer, 

Puritans of the manor bouse, added y cause Uehind 

hut to the spiritual aud iriSneryanl 

the mohs'who hooted the Kmg^ the humble 

and knocked down P“P“‘“„“‘,^ris„,. and the practical visionaries 
men who were ^ ™Ui its best peculiar hopes and 

lyho were to mspire democracy 

i^leals. liritisU freedom might be secured, if 

The time had conic ^hen ^ means 

skilled hands would „IuJi the world has since taken 

the inevitable outcome. 1 English Parliament which sat 

depended upon tlus J— . c«,tUsh pikes and by the union of 
protected for the Government, should throiv aside long 

the whole people . y.j , be ready to foment and 

traditions of isolated r p« land. But how should five 

lend tlie revolutionary^ o bazarJ of unorganised elections, 

hundred members, for such proceedings ? This Parliament, 

have courage, skill or run a higher course than its pre- 

it cannot be voles and liigh sounding declarations, 

deccssors in jn deeper ruin, had not the leadership _ 

only in the end to ha' ,.,,,,ntTV toeetlicr, been seized by a band 
of Lords, Coroniom and country rogr 
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self-elected tribunes, wlio hod the courage and talent to execute 
])lans formed m tlic council chamber of intimate family friendship. 

Tiie party During the clcsen year.’ tyranny, though the existence of a party 
liail not been notified by any organisation or any public action, a 
group of friends, containing several of the richest peers and liighcst 
conuitoners in England, had formed the habit of living together for 
months under one roof to watch and discuss events. Tliis home 
consjnraoy, the true orjgm of our party system, was batched far from 
London in deer jiarks and on garden terraces ; its chief members 
were l*5'm, Hampden and St.' Jolin ; the great Earl of Bedford; 
the hot Puritan Lord Sayc and Sefe ; Lord Sfandcville, heir to the 
&iildom of Manchester ; and bis wife’s father the Earl of Warwick, 
colonist and sailor, whose jolly yams, smelling of tlic Spanish main, 
made the persecuted prcaclicrs. with whom be filled his hospitable 
house, Uugh like pluralists at their Bishop’s table- 

When tlie session of the Short Parliament had revealed, and its 
dissolution aggravated, the mutinous temper of the country, these 
careful watclinicn saw tliat the time for action had come. On the 
eve of the Second Bishops’ War, seven English peers signed a letter 
to the Scottish rebels, in which they recognised a common causft 
promised all constitutional aid, but deprecated invasion and refused 
to give iielp in arms.* Such a document, even if no verbal message 
of more treasonable import was sent with it, was not a really serious 
discouragement to the plan of invading the northern counties. 
Again, when the Scots bad crossed the Tweed, and Charles wM 
hesitating at York, Pym organised petitions for a Parliament; both 
from Peem and people. A>’bcn the general election was taking 
place, lie went a riding tour with Hampden through the'towns of 
England Urging men to choose known Puritans, and forming m 
distant counties tliose tics of persona) connection and mutual agre^ 
meat which leaders must have in hand before a great agitation in 
the provinces can be organised from tlie capital. So, when the Long 
Parliament assembled, this small group of Lords and conunonert 
were already recognised not only as the su^essors of their fnenu 
Eliot in the informal leadership of the Commons, but as the authors 
of a policy outside its wsUs which came as near to technical treason 
as any word or deed of Strafford. 

Yet these innovators were revxiluttonaries only in their means- 
In the ends which thty sought, they wished to be conservativ^ 
although they ev oked force to preserve what they conceived to 
the old Constitution. In November, 2610 , they did not contcmjtot® 
the expedient by which the two Houses, a year later, tliemsdvM 
assum^ administrative power. They did not recognise th^ ^ 
would soon be forced to transfer the soiereignty of England 

* Cedfonl. Essex, Warwick, Saye, 3Iaode\iite, Sanie and Brooke {see G., >*•» 
pp. 178, 179). 
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the King to his subjects. They only intended by the puiiisluneat 
of the greatest men in the land so to illustrate the power, and by a 
series of new laws so to delinc the rights, of Parliament, tliat no 
Privy Council would ever again find the courage or the legal pretext 
to govern Church and State contrary to the will of the Houses and 
the Protestant feeling of the nation. 


When in November the gates of the Tower dosed upon Strafford, 
a sense of their own security aryJ oinnipotcnce iuspired the Commons, 
for two months, in the w ork of general retribution ; while despair and bank, 
panic spread among their destined vdetims. The imijcachnients 
avenged in the person of the lughest delinquents each of the various 
kinds of wong which England had so long endured. IVindebank, 
the Secretary of State who had done most to give a Catholic bias to 
our policy at home and abroad, fled to France, and was there recon- 
ciled, before he died, to the Church whose interests he had so well 
promoted.' Finch, the Judge who at Hampden’s Ship Sloney trial 
had first roused Englishmen to their senses by pronouncing that 
their property was not their own but the King’s, escaped to IIol- 
kmd, tlie first of the long series of political refugees, wlio in rapid 
mutations of Cavalier and Roundhead, Toiy and Whig, were for 
fifty years seen daily by the inhabitants of tlie Hogue pacing tlie 
avenues with the restless strides of hunger, and misery, and hope. 

But the predecessor in exile of CliarUs 11. and of Shuftesbur^*, 
found Holland already inhabited by the humbler exiles not of State 
but of Church. Rrownists and Anabaptists from our country liad 
thriven in iVmstcrdani and >verc sljrcwd or kindly enough to supply 
tills new flight of unfortunates wilh a comfortable home and an 
English table. In the following August Evelyn found Finch and a 
whole household of Cavaliers living en jwmrion in the houses of these 
strange bedfellows.* Laud himself, loo old and brave to fly, was 
carried to the Tower, where he lay unfcarcJ luid unregarded, till 
four years later his cJicmies did all tliat could be done to vindicate 
his policy to niauUnd, by illustrating in his execution the malignant 
spirit that alwaj'S haunted and sometimes pwscssed the .temple of 
English PurihudsiM. 

Thus the chiefs of tlic old Cburt who Jia^l jo Jong siJcnccd 

cvct>- voice in England but tlurir own, were for ever broken and 
scattered, many monllis before U»c King’s latex Cavalier friinds Iwd 
divided their fortunes from those of Warwick and I>j'ni. ILc 
Queen and a few swashhucklcrs wvre left, for a whde, alone against 
all England. .Men who l»d cum«.*l favwtf with the Privy Couiied 
hy cxacline Shii* Hottcy from their iniglilmurs .ind Joitj 


to l&eUnUVj.. P- JM). Such were 

whoa, Cbarlrr* I. cwmnutUJ our uiUreet*. 

• KirJjj/j JM<try. AujfuO, »0»». 


l>» the !•,>(« far Hied «ij 
ll>e nieM au»{ nuraett to 
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earn the mercy of Parltanient. ftpol^c and \olcd for racasurc* 

in tlic IIoiLse, and some of these c\cn drew swonl in the CU-iJ War 
faithfully to Uieir new allcgianccA For in the winter of IGtO a new 
world liad come into brim; 

t^wek cliangc was firvt and most clearly seen in the City. No 

shop of * I>oIicr, no munici]>,d despots fctlcmi the early rcsolt of the 

the capital. Sclf-goscmmg I^iidoii was in a state of uncontrolled 
rtvoluUon frctjtjnt t|ic nionicnt tliat htr cilihcns ceased to fear Lambeth and 
^V}lltchdll. SJir had ljr» ij restrained Irwn uitiioiit, rather by moral 
tlian physical force. Merely liy ceasing to obey the Court and 
Bisho]>3 she liad alnady. before the day of Strafford’s arrest, become 
a free republic of political thought and writing, tlie workshop of 
the EnglLsh resolution. Tiie episcopal censorship, in the liands of 
academic pedants such as in all ages hate intellectual sagour of any 
class but their own, liad long stifled Uit growi,h of mind. But now 
the tune liad conic for free inlcrcluuige of ideas. I’aniphlets on 
religion and gavunruenl were daily piled on the stalls, and daily 
tlisapjx-arcd down streets^and through doorwa}*s, each on its mj's* 
tcrious mission, making creeds, wars, s^-stcnis, men. In courtyard, 
chamber and pulpit sermons were dclivired day and night to 
excited and intcrjiolating audiences, like s)XLeh» in some well* 
contested cU'ction. The old Gothic churches, in wlucli the Otf 
was then so ricli, saw many a strange scene tliat Clirislmos ; in some 
the congregation raised psalms to drown llic Proycr*book serricc; 
in nearly all Uicy carried back the communion-table into the iias'C. 
But Ixsides these busy refonners of the Churcli, a score of sects, 
seeming to spring in as many da)-s out of the earth and numbcrulg 
many tliousand Londoners, scorned the ** steeple house ” and met 
in the largest rooms they' could find, no longer as thieses by night, 
but daily sisiU-d by inquiring multitudes. 

Onwards for many years from these first days of Koixmber, 
I&IO, London was great and wonderful os Paris in 17S9. The centrt 
of revolution, the curb of tlic neighbouring Court, and the rude 
protector of the neighbouring Parliament, it produced in 
intellectual fcnncnt a new world of thought and action, to guide t™ 
coming centuries. But llic likeness to the Paris of 17S9 marl>s the 
dilferencc. Our English theorists spoke for the most part of religion 
Church government and individual conscience ; and the Lon^ 
mob was not the wreckage of a ruined society, drifting into the capi 
on the search for bread to cat and finding only victims to slay, "U 
was largely composed of and wholly guided by prosperous *“0^ 
keepcis and apprentices, many of tlicm de!>ccnded from gen 
families.* The popular passion to which our Parliamentary lea 


1 Hutdunson, p(i. 127, 12S, cate of Sir John G«U. Oar.. P- 73. 
ts«p. lOaUnx. Yrt a Uise proportion of the foUowm m tl» P^ 
mob* ptobaWy consisted of tbe slum dwellen firoxn the own W 

5f, pSSr £« ..U. p. 43 .!»«. Bat U.O. M tor “ 

lerreUtd simply became a pobtical force in thejian^’of ibcit betters. 
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tasted, had for motive not huns« but rehgion. T “ “ob honied 
under the doors nob of bakers but of B^hops. «'= 

Catholieism, the rumour of paput rm^aeta f I"” “ ^ 

silliest story that ever gulled ^Marat’s Paris, the wiser fear of rc^ 
army plots^id possible Cavalier conquest, these " 
drove the blind multitude to battle on behalf of ->bler men and 

jueatest Peers consulted beforeliand on cverj- move by the orgm 
gS of »!^Son. preaehmg on Sundays « “ ™ tf 

merits of'Seottish religion .md 

Canterbury,- they uere for a few ^^”y»^‘\‘hcmfahr of popular 
trt SSs. " “'inU uere not 

rmberofrnouTerCoroL^ 

retamed by occasional doles towards i,x« the uiiwilliiiff* 

their pTeserrcc on this sale U.c Border »r« pronged 
ness of the House “> olhvr^ a welcome 

aincmnt was to some muuucrs a , f . 1 . s^ou Commis* 

ereuse, tor delay. The fh “'.ou eUlmed the 

Bioners rmd the rude 1*'?'''^"“ . | i ty the end of February 

abohtion of Episeoiurcy m Ti,7E„„lish ,„trioLs. 

lost Ulcm all favour with one sccUon of t j j j • withiM«“^“ 

For rvhlle Stmlford still ga^ ''T, „^Mee "..Tof” ..enO' »i>h-rlii’'“" 
the plethora of Mhct.eu.oB tarn 

held from action; wlulc hi* coast of Wales; tluj menj^p^ 

rritalnst him, ncre still tUelion urre nbeady tUvklingS'jJ^ 

who were agreed to comi»ass lo» ,„,s.T-alioiis for Uic great trial, 
on onotlicr issue. During the long p 1 atuiuting the quc»l‘oa 
the City and Uic House of ^^tbolUhcd I In tlw 

of the fulurt— were Ilishoi« to uc letters for tlic news 

country, uhere nun i»>l“;‘“' f Si “t brsm «*"»')• 

Urat bU bearl uas »'V 9;“"K^Xuoy erental mon.lu laul 
to attract study or to dis ide j . a,hj <leU!c arose ro.»r»d 

irdervened. But ulure Hu >««« ^ "T-J ™ , tea.1 u.d >.»d 
the Wou WUlall., r^Sn Uu LlfoUii.r;. 

brous reurd Wesbunuter Hall bcl»«u tlu » 
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almost 

universal 


against the day of the Earl’s impeachment, the learned argument 
ran high on apostolic succession and tlic usage of the primitive 
Church. But otlier mllucnccs had more weight than that intenma* 
able and uncerbiin antiquarian controversy, in the decision which 
each of the future leaders of England now made for or against tltt 
retention of a modified Episcojiatc. 

Of the various groups which it was Pym’s art to unite for action, 
the strongest in wealth and numbers, to which he himself belonged, 
made objection to Episcopacy on purely iiractical grounds. Th® 
great body of Englislimcn liad nctUier sympathy with the Sectarian’s 
demand for religious freedom, nor interest in the Presbyterian 
system advocated by their own doctors and by their Scottish allies, 
hut tlicy were convinced that the abolition of Episcopacy was now 
the only means of securing for ever the Protestant character of the 
State Church to which they intended that all men sliould still be 
forcctl to belong. They were true successors of the men who defended 
Elizabeth’s system against Catholic and Presbyterian attacks. The 
political and religious action of the Bishops since the death of fhe 
Queen liad altered their view, not of tlie State Church, but of die 
Bishop’s ofhcc. Laud had revived <knti-cpiscopolianism in England, 
not now as an ecclesiastical ideal, but as a political and religions 
necessity. In 1040 it required an effort of memory or imagination 
to picture a Bench of truly Protestant Bishops. Tlie prospect of 
ever again obtaining sueli a Bench was small, since the appointment* 
at that time lay, not with Parliament, but with the obstinate 
who was the husband of Henrietta Maria, the patron of WindebarA, 
and the friend of Laud. The Bishops were luted not only by the 
City tnob but by tlie whole body of gentry, on whose political, socw 
and reb^ous feelings th^ had so long trampled. Episcopacy 1^ 
defenders in the Long Parliament, but tlie Bishops lhemselves.ha“ 
none. In a speech delivered in defence of tlieir ofBce, tlie Cavftlier 
Digby declared himself “ so inflamed with the sense of them,” that . 
he was ready to cry out ** Dovm with them 1 Down with th^ 
even imto the ground.” Falkland, who followed on the same sid^ 
admitted that some rf them ” had laboured to bring in an English 
Popery”. Pym differed from Digby and Falkland, because ® 
bebeved that nothing short of the abolition of the office itself woia 
be more than a temporary safeguard against a revival of CatboliciiH* 
in the bosom of the English Church. i, v«* 

It is probable that the moderate Cavaliers would not long ha 
wnsaA ns. defendaES. ot wum. wbrnn the'^ detesteih. bad not the fate o 
another institution, whkh they loved more heartily, bem 
in the fate of the Episcrqialc. The proscription of the Praye^o 
le service was eventually the ruin of the Puritans. The . 

‘ and offensive zeal with which they pursued ‘it, is h!l-oroe 

excused by two considerations. First, the Prayer-book had become 
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under Laud’s regime associated in practice witli ritualism. Secondly, 
no one beside the Sectarians contemplated the permission of any 
system of Nonconformity and therefore all %»ho conscientiously 
desired for them5elves a diHerent service from the Prayer-book, 
were forced to prohibit its use to othcre. It soon became apparent 
how difficult it was to supply a good alternative service every 
Sunday in every church. Country gentlemen and their wives who 
had supported Pym and the Puritan cause, were often disgusted 
when they had to listen in their own parish to “ a very strange service, 
and in such a tone that most people do notliing but laugh at it 
The Puritans were no .more able tlian the Anglicans to take over 
the whole machinery of religious life in England. 

The resolution to abolisli Episcopacy “with all its roots 
• branches,” that is, with all those upper ranks of clergy whose office jgfonn 
and tradition were inextricably associated with a Catliolic con- agreed 
ception of the Church, was the policy tliat bound together men who«PO" 
differed in a hundred different wa>'s ns to the proper fonn of Church 
settlement. And if the views of those who wTote and spoke were 


divergent, the views of those who thought and kept silence were 
vague. “ I can tell you, sirs, what I would not have ; though I 


vugue. i. cuii ttu jfvu, - • - 

cannot, what I would,” answered Mr. Cromwell, to the bewnlder- 
ment and scandal of two Episcopalian manbers who had asked wliat 
, system he proposed to substitute for theirs.* But to Milton, whose 
ecstatic vision of his regenerated country, moved him at last to 
descend in the stately measure of his poets prose among ^e 
assembiu, rf common «nd secolar spiri^ it sc^cd, as he jjrotc Ins 
immortal pamplJet, 0/ lUfcrmMm ,n Jlneland,^t oniylihertmes 
dreading the correction ot their sms had reason to fear the Ktobbsh- 

rd‘trhCinp"deiniSd'*t^^^^ 

intelCnec and feeling, tlmnsands »cre nneermin ns Cromwell and 


‘’“irtt’m''it bfrememhereJ that compataUicly few persons were Th, 

If, then, d o IndcDcndent with any consistency, it isto"hm 


Eri«U,rPrcsbyterian, or Independent with any consistency, it is;^"^ 
dSnguhh the main features of the three nvai selicmes.„,chnn* 


They had inde-ed one common elemc.t,^^d^>^ttcr^y^-ret^ 


They had proposed to introduce democracy into“ 

faith Md P’ jgst was to be subjected to some measure of 

the Church. Th P people. This change would require a 

election and con ihe countrj', and a democracy ol 


election and con at^ougbout the country', and a democracy of 
mgh spiritual Prcsbj-tcrian system luul found or fostered in 


intellect sudi as Enchsb vilLigra be raised to the same height ? 
Scotland. Cou again give place to the old Church estab- 

If not, with squirearchy and more suited to a 

Ushment, more ^ ^ lacked intell^cncc and cnpiusiasm. 
popui., ion whose m- 

J/tMioir* (cd. 1703), p. 177. 

1 Verney, il.. P- • 
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The debate on the jM'tilion was tlie firit, but it was also for many 
ford’s*^ months tlic last, held by tlie prudent Commons on tlie religious 
(Icotli diffcriTiccs that thnateiittl to divide them. The Scottish Com* 
missioners, now in full cry after a Presbyterian settlement for both 
tounlncs, were svith dilFiculty |)crsunded by friendly Peers to cease 
thnr clamour for a while, in order that English patriots might unite 
to secure their own laws, lives ond liberties, by putting Strafford 
out of the world. Not revenge but fear drove the Parliamentary 
leaders to strain the l,iw and convulse the State in order to bring ® 
fallen minister to the block. Although they did not foresee the 
future stij) by step, they liad a just premonition that tliis one 
might yet find means to undo tlienv all. If Sttafforel Iiad e^ped 
to join the King during the Civil War lie might hav6 led the Western 
Cavaliers to the sack of Loneloii. liung up King Pym in front of the 
Batuiueting House, relegated Falkland and Hyde to the pursuit of 
jihilosophy and law, driven 100,000 refugees across the Atlantic 
and established here, over the remnants of llic English rate, a 
continental dcsfiotism based oil pike and musket. , 

Tha Commons liaving detennined Uiat he ouglit to die, 1“*“ 
little doubt that he could be found guilty before the law of 
treason. They supposed Uiat liis impeachment would be earned 
tlirougli, much o.v other jKilitical trials Iiad Blwa>*s been, and wert 
long ttflcnrards, conducUxl. Hut on this occasion they reck®"®** 
wiUiout the judges. The Lords vvcrc not, like the Commons, a party 
in the State. Bedford ond lib l*untan friends were the most actirt 
political group in the Upper Cluimbcr, but tlicir intrigues did n®* 
induce live Pecra as a bwly to odbcie consbltnlly to eiUvct side- 
The Lords, having instead of a policy a sense of dignity and tradition, 
determined to do justice to the ease on its legal merits. Sum 
pedantry, tliought the Commons, was ridiculous in politics ^ 
treacherous in o time of crisb. But Uie previous action of tlie Peers 
in ordering the arrest of Stratford at the moment vrhen the balance 
of povyer was still in tbeir hands, and their subsequent passage o 
the Bill of Attainder lliat took away his life, show that tlieir iffl' 
partiality os judges at his iinpcaciuncnt was genuine and n®t in 
cloak of subtle portisansliip. ,, 

Impeach- Tlie cose for tlie impeachment was opened in Westminster ibm 
meat of on tJio 23rd of March by Pym and the other managers for the Com 
Marcl^"^ mons, in the presence of Hie rest of the Lower House, the 
April, and liis counsel, hb judges the Peers in their robes of State, 

IMI King seated unofTicially behind a lattice and a world of onlookc^ 
many of whom paid large sums for admission. The charges 
of two kinds — acts of tyranny in hb own government of Ire 
and advices to the Kmg tending to tlie overtlirow of the lavrs 
liberties of England. The actions in Ireland that were 
against him illustrated hb arbitrary temper and hb contemp 
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tlic letter of the law. Hut none of these cliargcs, even if it luul been 
possible to prove wlmt he luid said in council and in closet, ssould 
have broufjht him under the law'i of trc&sun, framed to defend the 
power ami iicrson of the King, l^mt therefore, ingenious!/ tried 
to show that he liad cndaiigcrctl Uic royal dignity and life, because 
those lands where tlic ruler was ’* free oiul ai>solvcd from all rules 
of government,” as Strafford Jiad said tliat he wished Charles to 
be, were lands ” frequent hi combustioiu,, full of rojissacrcs and the 
tragical ends of I’rinccs”. These %\orUs of the bold Commoner fell 
on tliat hushed audience witli a tlirill like the voice of projihccy 
and were heard by Charles himself trembling with anger behind his 
lattice ; in eight years’ time tliat very liall was to witness if the 
words were true. Hut carrying the argument into a yet braider 
plane, showed that to destroy Uie customs of the land and the 
liberties of the subject was in itself treason against the State which 
the King represented and that treason against tiic ^vhole Common- 
wealth was indeed Uie highest treason of all. The argument, true 
and noble in spirit, was false and dangerous in letter. It was good 
reason why a new law should be passed to punish Strafford, but 
noUiing could be good reason why existing laws should be strained 
to bear meanings which tlicir words did not express. Day after 
day the Lords heard evidence and arguments on both sides with 
cxosiicr&tlng'faimcss. tilt at last, at a flagrant instance of imparti- 
ality tliat boded ill for the verdict, the patience of the accusers gave 
• way. Several hundred members of the Commons, who sat crowding 
the liigh scaffolding reared up to the roof on either side, rose witli 
loud shouts to depart ; from floor to rafteis all was welter and tumult 
in the vast hall, there w-os a roar of confused inquiries, cries and 
counter cries, while in the midst rose the proud face of Strafford lit ’ 
witli tlie smile of victory. 

But the Commons had only siuftcd tlic battle from the field ofBoiof ' 
justice to the field of le^sUtioo. An ancient custom of tiie Con-^^^i'ider 
stitution, much used by the Parliament-loving tyranny of the Tudors, 
allowed King, Lords and Commons to pass, like any other Bill, an April, ’ 
Act of Attainder to put any subject to deatii without trial. It was 
the last safeguard of the State, and now, if ever, was the moment 
for its just employment. So thought the more violent of the 
Commons led by Sir ^Vrthur Hazlerigg and Henry Jfarten, the first . 
English republican. For once they carried their fellow-iucmbeis- 
n-iili tbem agahist the advice of J^ern and Hampden. These tiro 
clung so fondly to tlie high theories on which they w-ere conducting 
the impeachment that they failed to see how completely it had 
broken down. But after the Bill had been read a first time, the 
leaders whom the House ordinarily prefared to Marten and Hazlerigg, 
came in to the new policy and finally earned the Attainder up to the 
Lords. 
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Xo one knew nliat treatment the BUi would receive from ihh 
tiandful of noblenicn, M'lisitive to every passing gust of sentiment 
and of rumour. Some rhance event of the hour would decide the 
hmrl’s fate among his i>cer». At present they Mere i)lninly under 
the influence of ill-humour witli the Commons for tlic scuic in 
Wistrainsler Hall and of natural pity for fallen greatness. Even 
Bedford %\as agamst Uic death penalty; though Esse.x now took 
his stand on the side of Parliament and told Hyde that “Stone 
dead hath no fellow In the lost week of April and the first of 
May the tide was rapidly turned by outside events, which showed 
the moderates that lluir o«ti Ihes and liberties were at stake. 
Hciinitta Henrietta Maria, who after the death of Buckiiigliam had gained 
Mana j^usband’s affections once for all, was allowed to carry on a 

policy of her own supplementary* to tliat of tlic State. Her ind^ 
pendent action began with the Seoltish troubles, when she nused 
money from the English Calltolics and npi>caled to the Pope fof 
military aid. But her efforts became touched witJi frenxy when the 
Long Parliament renewed the persecution of her co-religiomsts, 
the ittcvilablc cotvscqucuice of the favours wluch they had so long 
and so openly enjoy^. A* soon as jwwcr Iiad shifted from 
hall to Westminster, districts which had for years omitted to 
compile the official tale of recusants, or had reported only t'S® 
tliree noted papists in each )uri$h, produced alanning" lists of 
and of hundreds who abstained from the State worship. The 
priests dived into their old recesses behind panel and chuo^^ 
pursued by the terror of the Penal Laws, once more an imsheathco 
wcajioil in the hands of Protestant aiagistrales. Against such 
ccedings Henrietta 3Iuria would hase welcomed an alliance wim 
tile Grand Turk liimsclf. She bribed the House of Orange, by 
giving m marriage her daughter Mary to the Dutch Prince t\illi^' 
She again implored the I’opc to rescue his suffering people. Siie 
. appealed to Ilichclicu ; but tlic |>oIitic Cardinal refused to ^how 
the daughter of France even to vbit her native country'. Foiled for 
the moment in foreign intrigue, she found an instrument to her nan 
in England. The army lying at York was growing daily more h<» 
to Parliament. The officers had been from the first the pick o 
English Royalism. Of the men, the Puritans deserted soonest, ® 

• were the most quickly dismissed. /Ml ranks were offended at ® 
comparative favour shown by Uie Houses to the Scots and 1^ ^ 
money chests passing by to Newcastle and never stopping at Yor 
The oiBcers agreed to march on London, release Strafford and diss 
Parliament. One of the chief conspirators was the dissoluU on 
unprindpled Goring. It is uncertain how far the plot was m^ 

Hie Anny only to restore the shaken balance of the Constitution. Bu i 
Sf, it ™ W »U Ui » 5lh ot Nov-mlM 


certain that it was regarded by ail England as a 5th of >ov- 
, rnnsmracy to destroy Protestants and Parliaments toge 


Plot, 

May^MX conspiracy to destroy Protestants 
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IVherevcr the Queen’s hand detected, plain men saw only one 
issue, Protestant against Catholic, liberty agauist servitude. 

The Army Plot brought StralTord to the scaflold. The Court 
could keep no secret ; the officers in Yorkshire openly displayed 
their sympathies ; and the air was soon charged with rumour and 
suspicion. The last stage ^^as reached when Pym, on the Sth of 
May, gave the House details which Goring liad basely betrayed to 
the Parliamentary leaders a month before. vVU over England, the 
thought of StrafTord still alive, and about to be placed at the head 
of a military force, raged in men’s blood beyond the medicine of 
words. The City closed its shops in panic, and masters and men, 
set free from business, came day after day to threaten the lives of 
the “ Straffordians,” as they called the recalcitrant Lords, and the 
fifty-nine who had voted against tJ>e Attainder in tlie Commons. 

It was tlien a grave breaeli of privilege to publish division lists, but 
the unpopular names had on Ibis occasion been posted by some 
treacherous member. 

The Ixirds, not unmoved perhaps by these denjonstrations, and The Lords 
themselves profoundly alarmed at the intended military violence 
Parliament, united with the Commons in a series of self'protectinguay 
measures, tvhicii diverged far from the line of comtitutiosal pro* 
priety. They sent up to the IGng a Bill to prevent the dissolution 
of the present Fatliament 'without its own consent and the Peers 
took upon themselves to issue administrative ordinances to protect 
the kingdom. Tlie members of both Houses bound themselves 
together by oath, in a “ Protestation " to defend the privileges of 
Parliament and tlie Protestant religion. To crown all, on Saturday, 

Sth 3Iay, the Bill of Attainder passed the Lords. 

The icing’s assent, as all men knew, could only be extorted by Exccu- 
force. During the night after Strafford’s Attainder had 
accepted by the Upper House, a niob surrounded Whitcliall. The May 
voice of wrath, terrible in numbers, heard there once before in distant 
unregarded warning from round the pillory of Prynne, now shook 
the frail walls of the old timbered Palace. The courtiers confessed 
themselves to the Queen’s priests and marked on staircases and 
at passage-turnings where men could make a stand. But tlie outlook 
from the windows took away all desire of a battle, from those who 
thought how many women were in the up[>cr chambers. Far away 
in houses along Strand and Holbom, Lords and Commons lay with 
uneasy consciences, listening through bedroom windous to Hie rise 
and fall of the distant rosF. Dawn broJa? upon tba pitiless siege, 
and all day long fresh congregations came up hot from Sabballi 
gospcllings in the City cliurches, Charles was in agony ; lie con- 
sulted Uic Judges and Bisliops, who were divided in opinion. At 
nine on Sunday evening he gave wray. Noise bad conquered, as 
when tlic Bastille fell. Tliree days later 300,000 persons witnessed 
oa Tower Hdl the deatli of “ Black Tom the T>Taiit”- 
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lie scrNinl EiirUimI well, for he (ligiuHcd Jut history. lie showed 
that the ciuLsc of tjTanny did not fall umon^ us, flrst of all great 
natiotiN, bee.ause among us it locked princely intellect or royal ' alo^rr- 

^t* . Ihtwteii the Strangers* Kiitnucc of lljc present House of Com* 

* *1005 and the Central Lobby, men <^uickcn their pace to run the 
gauntlet of two op]>osiiig rows of marble statesmen, "ho still 
har.uigiic and gcsticuUtc uiiapiKosed across tlic narrow floor, though 
Falkland, with head bent sadly over tlio su'ord which he would neser 
sIjujj wiiii English blood, protests for liis |)art that the less nou' 
about the pnit the sooner a IkuI baslncss will be forgotten. Few 
linger in tliis passage to realise Hint it represents in situation and 
dimensions St. Stephen’s Cluiiwl, the old House of Commons, on 
whose saiiltcd foundutions it was rebuilt after the fire of lS3t- 
Pent in that narrow measure was the whole wisdom and wratii of 
the Long Parliament. WcsUiunstcr Hall, togctlicr with o sniall 
lobby lying bilwccu it and the Cluimbcr, was used by members for 
those anxious consultations whicli precede and direct action in the 
House. NVlicre Uic modern Parliament buildings stretch out oa 
piles into the Thames, was tlien noUiing except a small garden 'rjlh 
its wall and water stairs. 0»'cr tJjciC Cavalier and Jioundheau 
looked out from a large Gothic window behind Uic Speaker’s back* 
across to the green Lambeth fields and the barges on Uie gaj* 
carridiig their friends to the City or Uicir enemies to the Tower. At 
the oUier end of the long room, facing the chair, was a wood® 
gallery, reached from below by a rude ladder near the door : ^ 
primitive means of ascent was one day obstructively monopojisca 
. by an honourable member, uU Speaker Lcntlioli called to him “ o'” 
to sit upon the ladder os if he were going to be banged : at which 
many of the House laoglicd Overhead, the pointed arches 
St. Stephen’s Chapel were hidden from sight by a fiat roof, which 
rcs'crbcrated English eloquence from the days of Wentworth and 
Eliot to those of Canning and Peel. Along the length of the room, 
seats rose on either side in tiers. The diance slinpe of the chapel 
liclpcd in later years to keep English politicians divided into two 
parties, one on cacli side of the House. .Vlready the few courti^ 
and the many Episcopalians usually sat on Uie north side, 
Root-and-Hraneh men on the south, but this general rule had 
certainly some, perhaps many, exceptions. The seats near t 
Speaker’s chair were aheady reserved by custom for “ Pnvy WO 
cillors and men of distinedion,” * but the chiefs of the parties did no 

1 Vemey'» Xoles of Oie Long Patlument {Camden Soc.. 184S). p. t*® 
January, 1(U3, a member of uo ^tUncUon “ to the jrreat scandal of Oie iw 
did “ seat and place himseJf near Ibe Speaker’s chair ” ui place of his oei ^ 
and there giving vent to hU poUucal feeltngs, “ cned * Baw f ’ to the ^ns, 
and alfrightmcnt of the Speaker aod of the members of the House of t.o™ 

. and contrary to bis duty, and the trust reposed in him of 

appears to have been a Cavaber member protesting against the proceeams 
Fubament with regard to tlie nubba. 
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occupy that pciition. Pjrm and Hampden sat inseparable near tlie 
foot of the ladder. Opposite, also near the bar, sat the no less 
inseparable Hyde and Falkland. 

Ojic effect of the smallness of the room was to discourage 
full attendance which the Parliaments of James and Charles I. alid’^^y 
sonjetunes tried to ciiiorcc by fine. The crowded benches, on wjiich manage- 
Sir Ralph Vemey could sometimes find no elbow-room to take his 
journal of the events he witnessed, were less attractive to many who 
had never before visited the capital than were the tlieatrcs across 
the water and the bowhiig-anej's of the City gardens. Party 
organisation only grew up after Strafford’s death, when equal division 
arose nitiiin the walls of the House and it bad to be decided by 
counting heads which party should proscribe and banish the other. 

But even in that last struggle which drove the Cavaliers, so barely 
outnumbered, at last to yield the House and fly to tlie tented field, 
there was no systematic “ w hipping In the division on the Grand 
Remonstrance itself, only 307 members voted out of some 500. 

The less contentious xVttainder of Strafford had passed by 204 to 50. 

The number w ho usually ( oted on an important division w as scarcely 
more than Ixalf the assembly. Since “ pairing ” was not then a 
custom, these small divisions, in a tune of intense public excitement, 
sliow that many members waited to see which party would be vic- 
torious, and that many eared little for great questions of State. 

Probably not more tlian liatf bad been chosen on any definite political 
understanding with their constituents. An ordinuy member, once 
he had taken his seat, was irresponsible and independent os no 
politician is to-day. Those vrho had elected him never heard how 
ho voted, or whether he voted at oU ; and he was under no obligation, 
real or implied, to act with any of his colleagues. The steps taken 
by Pym and Hampden to rectify these conditions were important 
and novel. Their riding tour through England at the October 
elections secured that at least a large proportion of members were 
carefully chosen and imiircsscd with a sense of allegiance to a cause. 

“ In the House the leaders secured that this chosen band should act 
as a party and find means to recruit its numbers from tJie timorous 
and the indifferent.^ 

The sittings began at eight or nine in the morning. At noonPatim- 
the hungry members-— especially, as Falkland laughingly com- mentary 
plained, the lukewarm defenders of Episcopacj' — ^“raa' forth 

V Imjjortaal poiiUcal converaaiion*, m the slausmen of parUa- 

ment tned to win cacli other over, were sometimes held walking up and down 
the churchyard round the Abbey, or “ riding together in the flelds betweenWest- 
tninster and Chelsea”, t^yni, Uompden and their fnends kept common table 
at loro’s lodgings behind VVestininster Hnll. Here they held their longer con- 
sultations, and “invited” tbiUez those of whose conversion they had any 
hope ; they often “ importuned ” Hyde to dioe with them (Clor., Li/r. U, PP- 
036 , 037 ). 

12 
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tlicir timncrs ” to Ujc neighbouring taverns, leading the S]>eakcr to 
star\c in the Chair, and a handful of patriots, Mho had sM'olloftfd 
some bread and cliccse in the ball, to push tlirough in an hour busi- 
ness that Mould lust taken daj'a if properly discussed. Several 
times the House sat on after dusk. Debates, sometimes taking the 
fonn of a scuflic for the candles, were held to decide mIicUict lights 
should be placed ujjon the clerk's table. Even vihcu these symbols 
of {)cmiancnt session flickered in the middle of the room, tlw note- 
takers along llic benches must have put up tJicir tablets in desjiair, 
unless, like the imperturbable pedant Sir Simon D’Ewes, they boldly 
sprcatl out their MtiUng materials ou the table iUclf. Disorder 
and breach of privilege were punislicil rather ot the will of the 
majority tlian by the ruling of tlie clioir ; a few dnj's of coufiuonent 
in the Tower was the usual form of suspension. 

Star The unanimity of tlic Commons did not end at once vritli the 

life of Strafford. Constitutional cluvnges, vvliich It would li^'* 

CoTOinl*-* useless to put on paper before he had been removed from tl« 

iloa *bob world of action, were fonnulatcd during the summer, in laws passed 
without debate by the House* and signed without thought by the 
King.^ The means of unparliamentary rcvcnue-~SIup 3roaeyj 
Forests, KnighUtood, Tonnage and PouDdagc^wcrc made illrgv 
beyond further dispute. Another Act destroyed the Star Chamber 
and its kindred courts of Woles and the North. Thus were e*' 
tinguished the judicial jiomcts of the Privy Council, by the 
of wlilch ita adiiiiaistrativc sovereignty could alone be maintoinwi 
in a rebellious age. With the sovereignly of the Council fell the 
State system of the Tudor*. Tlicir Church system fell at another 
stroke, mIucIi ended the Court of High Commission, the coercive 
power of the Dishojis as derived from tlie Crown. ^Vhcn next the 
tjTonny of Auglicnnism over men’s souls aud bodies revived, it was 
armed not by Uie King but by Parliament (1601). The work of 
this summer was never undone. It became the basb of tlie Restora- 
tion Settlement and even the Second Stuart despotism of 1CS3-S8 
bad to find other forms tlian those which had been ready to the band 
of Charles I. 

. But all these reforms, though Qnol, were only negative. They 
depriv ed Crown and Council of sovereignty, but tlicy did not transfer 
it to Lords and Commons. They left the lung dependent on Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament on the King. Government could only be 
carried on if both parties were willing to work Uie Iwo-hanuca 
machine together. But unce in 1611 there was no smtabic ^MUiani 
of Orange in whose favour Charles could be deposed, the constitu- 

» Tbe Bel perpctuatlug Uk present Psrliameat UU it cLosc to dissolve 
had received hu lodUTcTcot assent when he gave way on the greater issue o 
StraHord's execuUon. 
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tional compioizusc was only a constitutional deadlock. In l&iS 
men were forced to choose between the complete sovercignty'of the 
Crown and the complete sovereignty of Parliament, though few 
wished for either one or the other. When at last even men like 
B’Ewcs and PolkJaud found that the choice hod to be made, each 
made it aecording to his religious sympatliics, for that generation 
had also to choose whether tlic jVnglican or the Puritan worship 
should be proscribed. Pefore England could become a land of 
settled government, t%yo things were required — the doctrine of 
religioxis toleration and a Iving who could be trusted. 

For several montlis after Strafford’s execution, Charles was ready C&arJas's 
to make almost any concession demanded by Parliament, and 
entertain almost any plan of violence suggested by his wife. In the ® 
morning he could plot with Catholic agents and army oiBcers; in 
the evening he could sign, svith a glow of virtuous constitutional 
pride, laws destructive of monarchical power in England. With 
the same light-lieartcd magnanimity docs the spcndtluift sign every 
paper brought him by the Je^v', whom he sometimes intends honour- 
ably to pay, sometimes justiSably to bill. Charles’s double-dealing, 
the despair alike of his friends and foes, was tliat of a stupid and 
selhsh, not of a clever and treacherous mao. Even his plans of 
violence were not mutually consistent All the summer ho was in 
dose correspondence with tlie Pope’s agent Eossetti and the Cathdio 
world; wlide in the some months he was preparing to cast away the 
last slired of Laud’s Scottish refonnation, for which he had ruined 
the monarchy, in the hope of winning the hearts and using the swords 
of the best Pope-haters in Europe. He appears to have thought 
that the disciples of John Ivnox, and of Parsons the Jesuit, would 
forget old quarrels and sink individual interests, in order to share 
the privilege of serving Charles Stuart. 

Thus, while he signed bill after bill, he faded to win the con- The 
fidence even of Episcopalian members, because he could not 
sipate the rumour of the now chronic <Vrmy Plot and because he Scotland 
declared his purpose to visit Edinburgh in person. The ScottishAug.,lwi 
Conumssioners, already grown impatient with tlidr English friends 
in proportion as they liad at first been too sanguine, were negoti- 
ating an alliance with their native King, whose duplicity they had 
not yet fathomed. The visit paid by Charles I. to his northern 
kingdom was to the English what the flight of Louis XVI. was to 
the French. But the person of a King ^ras still sacred, and no one 
of the Londoners who efamoured round ha coach, impfortng hir n to 
turn back, dared to lay hand upon the reins. 

The departure of the King, for a while stopped the lloot-and' Parlia- 
Branch Bill, and umted the two parties for the last time m a 
of danger still commou to both. Lords and Comraons issued 
ordinances for the security of the stores at IIull, the Tower, and 
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other strong places of the kingdom. This illegal assiimption of 
administrative power by the Houses, in which Falkland and Cul- 
pepper took a share, and whkdi es'en the law-ridden Hyde did aot 
oppose, proves that the moderate Episcopalians would have fought 
for Parliament if the King had raised lus standard in August, 1611. 
They broke the Constitution in that very way which six months 
later they reprobated as treason. Yet even now they gave their 
support to the ordinances only as a temporary measure of defence 
during the Scottish journey ; they never grasped, like Pym and the 
Puritans, the necessity for a permanent settlement of sovereign 
power on tlie House of Commons. On the constitutional issue, if 
they made fewer mistakes tlian they had less courage in 

supplying the needs of the present and less foresight in distinguishing 
the hopes of the future. 

Root-aod* The King was absent in Scotland from the middle of August 
^ latter end of Nos'cmber. During those three montlis the 
division Episcopalians became Royalists. The Root-and-Branch Bill for the 
ofpajrti«, abolition of Episcopac)* had been introduced in the summer, in the 
first instance by a small body of enthusiasts, including Oliver Crom- 
lut’ well. But it was soon adopted as the platform of Pjin and the 
working majority in the House, themselves neither F^byterians 
nor Sectaries. The occasion of this great party move, that moulded 
the future of English religion and politics, was the refusal of the 
Lords to exclude the Bishops from the Upper House : but its cause 
was the need to take religion out of the bands of roj'ol nominees, 
under whose guidance the Church was becoming an academy of 
absolutist doctrine and of Catholic sentiment. If Charles had 
a Protestant in the sense in which Falkland was a Protestant, the 
proposal to abolish Bishops would never have obtained more than 
filly votes in the House of Commons. The BUI, as amended ia 
the Lower House, was not framed on any Presbj'terian model. R 
proposed to give all ecdcsiasliral jurisdiction to a committee of 
nine laymen nominated by Parliament. No cleric was to be allowed 
a place on the committee. This IhorouglUy English proposal pleased 
many of the best Ihinliuis, adverse to the rule of dergj'meii whose 
doctrines they approved but whose persons they despised ; and it 
even won the support of Episcopalians like Sclden, who loved neither 
presbyter nor priest.^ But Eraslianism, however useful as an ex- 
pedient in revolution,'' would scarcely have avoided a permanent 
' setUement- , 

Proposal The question of Church government involved the question® 
to alter Church worship, to which Englishmen were less uidiifercnt. In® 
alliance of Pj-m’s partisans with the Root-and-Branch men involved 
booh them, before they were well aware, in an attack upon the PraiC^ 
book, ^^'hen at the dose of the summer session soon after Charles s 
1 G., lx., S07. SOS. bbaw pattim. 
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arrival in Scotland, ordinniiccs were being passed ivith apparent 
unammity to suppress ritualism and to move tiie tables down into 
the naves, ‘a meinbcr suggested changes in tlic Service itself. The 
Prayers were at once defended will» an affectionate warmtli which 
no one Jiad expressed for tljc Bishops. TJjc question, not decided 
before tlxc Houses adjourned on 9th September, was the thought 
which members carried aA\ay wltli them on their montli of well- 
earned holiday, and digested os they sat far from party strife In 
the cool atmosphere of the drowsy old parish churcii, or followed the 
dogs through the stubble for the lost of many pleasant seasons mth 
the old game nets or the new shot-gun- 

IVlicn the Ifouscs reassembled for tlic autumn session, many 
who had swelled Pym*s majority in llie summer could no longer 
be found by tlieir friends. The smallness of tljc average division 
alarmed the popular leaders.^ Stilt more disquieting was the cliangcd 
political allegiance of the moderate Episcopalians. Their fear of 
Pym’s “ godly thorough reformation ” of the Church, had at least 
outgrown their fear of Cliarles’s muddled proceedings in Scotland. 

Sfen who had voted for tlie disloyal military precautions on the 
icing’s departure in August, loohed forward to his return in November 
as to their own deliverance. But before he arrived, news came from 
oversea which divided the two factious, as it would a few months 
before have united them. 

Land spoliation, social inequality and religious persecution, The Irish 
which liad so long been tlie lot of the Irish Catholics, at length, 
when the strong hand of Strafford was withdrawn, produced the^v' 
inevitable explosion. The general uprising of a half-barbarous icsi’ 
people, maddened by the loss of tribal lands and rights, and led 
by an upper class more civilised indeed but goaded to frenzy by 
religious persecution^ could not but result in terrible atrocities. 

Some four or five thousand Protestants perished by massacre, and 
a still greater number from cold, hunger and Ul-treatment.* Rumour, 
crossing the channel, told tales yet more ghastly than the truth. 

While England was celebrating the memory of Guy Fawkes, she 
leamt that the Catholics of Ireland liad massacred the Protestants. 

All Englishmen, equally ignorant of Ireland, were agreed that the 
task which Cromwell long afterwards accomplished must be set 
about at once. Both parties concurred to raise an army of recon- 
quest and revenge, and to pay for it by the assignment of two and 
a half million acres of Irish land lo the State's orators. But while 
Pym dared not for his neck allow men to be enlisted except by 
officers nominated by Parliament, the Episcopalians already 'saw 
with alarm how easily their opponents could create praying regi- 
ments, to 

• * Forster's Grand Remomtremet, pp. 163, 164 fed. 1660). 

' • G., X , pp. 43-G9. ' 
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Decide all contiotcny b;;- 
rn&UiUe artillery ; 

And pto^e tbdr doctrine orthodox ' 

Uy Apostdlle Uowe and hsoeVj. {IliuIQ/rai, 1. 197.) 

On t)us ^^tal question of the commanil of the Irisli army, Uie follow- 
ers of Hyde and Falkland voted Royalist. 

The The Parliamcntari,-«ns, shaken in their hold on the House and 

n^on- imminent return of Charles to head bis nctr partisans, 

(traace, could Still hope to apjKol to the country, where Protestants in their 
mi’ terror attributed the Irish St. Bartholomew to the Queen 

and her Uvisband, and regarded it as the rehearsal for a Ukc trs^edy 
in England. .\n appeal to the pcojrle w'as nuulc in the Grand 
Remonstrauce, a long Jiislorj' ot the wrongs endured by tlie nation 
at Utc hand of its present King, followed by suggestions of reform. 
Chief among these stands the for-scchig proposal of P}’m, that 
ministers must be “ such as the Parliament may have cause to 
confide in” (secs. 107, 108). The Hemonstiance, like the strife 
which it focussed, is at least os much constitutional as ecclesiastical. 
But not the least signiheant part of it is found in those clauses 
where the members declare tlieir puqwse to cl/ect great changes in 
the Church, and desire that n synod of English and foreign divines 
be summoned to discuss the bases for the ” intended reformation " 
(secs. 183-87). The appeal to forces had come; the defendeis of 
Parliament called to their aid the living Puritan spirit, and the 
defenders of Anglicanism conjured with the magic name of King. 

Tlic Grand Ilcmonstrance was passed in committee clause by 
clause, carried on 22nd Xos ember by eleven votes, and ordered to 
be printed and published. TIic result of that close division decided 
tliat Porlioincat should remain in the liands of the faction that 
was still ready to defend its claims. So much was ocluevcd in a 
fortnight of set debates, ending in scenes of wild passion, that nearly 
stained the sacred floor with blood. In Uiat fortnight the House 
of Commons ceased for ever to be a party, and became the battle- 
ground of parties.' 

Ourles’s On 25lh November Charles arrived home from Scotland. The 
shrewd nation, whom he had intended to yoke with the Catholics to 
the chariot of his fortunes, had taken all and gi^en nothing. Utf 
faiiure was eagerly used by the Episcopalians to do duty for 
innocence. F^ing against him so far subsided on the day of hi* 
return, that he was cheered in the London streets, on his way to 
feast with the RoyaUst liord Mayor. But if on that eveni^ the 
Crown was again within Iiis rea<*, he had long ago bound his own 
hands by the Act depriving himself of power to di^lve the present 

I ForeUi’s Grand naruntslranee, ixunsw Tlie tainous docoment i* pnnled 

iaC. 
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Parliament. Before Christmas he had taken measures to restore 
“ King PjTn ” in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. 

Though on the two questions of the hour — the Church and the Faction- 
army — Cliatlcs had the letter of the law, and half the Lords 
Commons on Iiis side, he chose as liis champions at this fearful 
crisis the officers of Stratford’s regunents, lately disbanded in York- “ Cava- 
shire and now waiting for commissions in Ireland, and the portion- 1! 
less younger sons who daily drifted into AVhiteliall with lean, purses heads,'’ 
and long swords — tlrnt vulture portion of the upper class which Dec., 
regards the solid parts of the community as its prey, and is in re- 
turn justly feared and despised- These first ** cavaliers,” whose 
nickname was a few months later sliarcd by more honourable men, 
came all too welcome to the luckless King. He found in them 
much-needed guardians of liis Palace against the outrageous mob 
that bad forced him to kill Stratford. But be tried also to tlirow 
the terror of them over the City, by naming their debauched and 
ruffianly chief Lunsford to the command of the Tower itself. After 
it had done liis cause untold hann, Cliatlcs abandoned the plan. 
Lunsford was withdrawn from the Tower, and had to content 
himself with leading out his companions to angry parle with the 
” roundhead ” apprentices near the Houses of Parliament. On 
27th December a dozen officers chased the mob out of Westminster 
Hall at the sword’s point, not sparing to draw plebian blood. More 
frequently, the citizens held both Palace Yards, and made roaring 
lanes doivn which Lords, Commons, and as many Bishops as dared 
run the gauntlet, passed under rude inspection to their duties. The 
Commons, at Penn’s advice, refused point blank ” to dishearten 
the people ”. ^Vftcr tliat turbulent but cheerless Christmas, it was 
impossible for citizens to, resume business under the shadow of 
imminent massacre. Shops were shut, and men of both parties 
furnished themselves privately witli arms for self-protection. But 
to organise the public defence was the legal right of the King alone. 

Would some strange event make over the moral right to his foes ? 

On 8rd January (1641-42) the Attorney-General rose in theAttemp- 
House of Lords on behalf of the King to impeach five members of*«dun- 
the House of Commonsf— Pytn, Hampden, Hazleri^, HoUes and£^iJ*or 
Strode — on charges of high treason. The Lords did not conceal the Five 
their amazement and horror. The part they had chosen, now 
during the struggle for Strafford's life, ivas to defend the letter of 1043 *”"’ 
the law and the peace of the land. Now, as then, they were rapidly 
becoming Royalist ; but now the impeachment of the five members, 
as then the Army Plot, drove them back to the other side. An 
impeachment brought before them by the King' as accuser w^ 
unconstitutional ; ^ and the opening under any form, of a bloody • 


* Stephen, 1., p. 160. Bristol had been unooiwtitutioiiaUy impeached by the 
King in 1026. But at^least his arrest bed been left to the Peers. 
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proscription was exactly «hat tlicy were dctemiu)cd to prevent. 
Their Lordships, who had perfexted the political art of doing notli' 
mg in particular, as their fa\ourite refuge in these stormy times, 
declined to order the arrest until Uiey had inquimi whether the 
Attomcy-Gcncral was acting according to haw. Dighy, IhcTipisco* 
pahan wlioni Charles IluI just raised to the Upper House and so 
removed from the wiser neighbourhood of Hyde and Falkland, 
rose from his sent and hastened out, muttering tluit tlic King had 
been ill advised. Yet he himself lud been Uic King’s adviser, and 
again tlwt evening he joined the Queen in giv ing the worst counsel 
that Charles ever received. 

The uniicachiiient of the members on the Srd liad been a blow 
to legality and jicace ; but the attempt to arrest them on the 4th 
was more certainly illegal and incomparably njore violent. It was 
an infringement of the undoubted right, dearly cherished by the 
reirs, to order or withhold the arrest of impeached persons ; and 
the mcthotl of its execution was a threat, on the least sign of resis- 
tance, to massacre the Commons in their House 
I’rrpara- All morning the “Cavaliers” gathered at the Palace by com- 
tloiu for niand, scenting prey; Uie sUr at Whitehall was viewed with ap- 
amt prehension by Fiennes, the mcmlxir for Puritan Banbury, strolling 
wanly at the dinner hour. But while the Commons were still 
ignorant of his puqiose, Cliarlcs continued to debate it with the 
Queen. It vras tlireu in the afternoon before lus long-expected 
tigurc was seen on the staircase, ilcsccnding among an excited crowd 
of 400 gentlemen in arms. Calling on all “faitliful subjects and 
soldiers ” to follow, he stejiped into a coacli. Surrounded and 
lianipered by the sea of “ red-coats,” the carriage moved at a foots 
pace from AVhitcliall to Wcslniiiislcr, far outstripped on the sliort ^ 
journey by flying rumour. A Frcncliman arriv^ panting at the 
door of the House. Fiennes stepped out to him and at once carried 
back to the Speaker lus news of the approaching procession. The 
Commons, who had known for two hours, by a message from 
Queen’s ill-chosen confidante. Lady Carlisle, what such a procession 
would mean, sent off tlie five members by water to the City. Then 
came a cry and scuOle of frightened tradesmen closing their booUis 
in ^Vcslminster Hall; the noise of-an armed multitude entering 
confusedly with shouts heralding the approach of its chief ; a rush 
of steps and clank of swords across the great hall and up the stairs 
into the lobby ; last of oU, as the door of the House of Commons 
itself was flung open, a .Mag’s voire, bidding lus foJIoncrs stand 
Charles outside on pain of death. Then Cliarlcs, with the young Elector 
wteiB the p nintin p beliind liim, entreed the room. ^ He passed to the Speaker s 
4th!^ elv»ir between rows of silent, standing members. From that pomt 
of vantage he soon satisfied hhoself that his “ birds were flown, 
and after no discourteous language walked back as he had come. 
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while the cry “ Privilege, privilege,’* rose behind him as he went. 

All tliis time the door had been, with insolent suggestion, held 
open from without, displaying a crowd in the lobby armed to the 
teeth, cocking pistols and uttering wanton threats of slaughter. 

Pym had known how to wait ; he knew now how to strike. The City- 
Lords, Commons and City entered that week into the triple alliance 
which fought the Civil War. A Coranuttee of the Commons satment 
for safety within the walls of London. The King's friends were 
for several days ashamed to open their mouths. Tlje majority of 
the Lords voted the illegal ordinances, which a week before or she 
months later they would have opposed. For the need to defend 
Parliament from massacre %yas no longer reg.arded as a bad excuse 
to prepare rebellion, but as a stem reality. The train-bands of 
London, the only effective regiments at that moment in the kingdom, 
were called out on a war footing. Four thousand armed squires 
and freeholders, from the Tliames valley and the wooded hiUs of 
Buckinghamshire, rode in to protect their Hampden. The Mariners 
of the Royal Navy marched up to the Guild Hall, where the Commons 
sat in committee, cheering for the sailor Earl of Warwiefe and 
offering the King’s stores to defend the Parliament. On the lOth 
of January Charles and his swordsmen fled from IVhitchall, resigning Flight of 
the capit^ and its neighbourhood to his enemies ; on the 11th 
Commons returned to Westminster in gala barges, with high military 
and civic pomp by land and water. 

For eight months both sides slowly prepared a civilian nation rrepata. 
for -war; the King by Commissions of Array j the two Houses 
unconstitutional militia ordinances. Gradually the Royalists in ^ug ', 1042 
both Houses summoned courage to protest ; but they were too late 
to oppose. The scene of Royalist resistance had shifted to York. 

There Hyde had joined Charles, and ^vas busily composing specious 
and persuasive proclamations which showed tlie King as the de- 
fender of the “ known laws of the land ” and the “ never-enough- 
conunended Constitution.” One by one, members took the North 
Road with their servants and horses, till a great majority of the 
Peers and a respectable minority of the Commons were with Uie 
ICing. But because the attempt on the Five Members Iiad caused 
the Lords in their corporate capacity to set the seal of their approval 
on rcbclh'on, the true Parliament of England was found in the 300 
Commoners and the thirty Peers who remained at the scat of govern- 
ment to organise war.* ^ 

* Mr. Firth (CromacU, p. 69) cnlculates UuU thirty Peers supported Parlia- 
Toent, eighty the Kiag, sad twenty rcataiaeJ Bcutrah nbiJe SOO of the £.ower 
House were for ParUaracut, 173 for the King. 
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CILVPTER VIII 

THE CIVIL WAR. 1042-40 


To Tltcc, (leaf God of Mercy, both appeal. 

Who straightway Bound the call to arms ; Thou know’st ; 

And t)<at black spat to each embattled liOit, 

Spring of the blood-stTcatn, later wilt reveal. 

Kovr 14 It red artillery and while steel ; 

TUI on a day wBl nog the victor’s boast, 

Th.it 'lu Thy clioscn towers uppermost, 

Wliere Thy rejected giovels under heel. — G eobob McBEDiTn. 

Trobable ' ^IIE First Civil War is the decisive event in English Wstoiy. 
outcome X The defeat of the IGng’s armies alone enabled Parliamentary 
vjc^tory^ institutions to triumph. 

For if Ciiarlcs had won, those who could keep olive resistance 
to Anglican and royal absolutism must liave sailed for America. 
The men who formed the strength of the anti-monarchical and the"' 
Puritan part of the community, were always contemplating emi* 
gration. England sent enough of these dements to found a new 
worlds but if the war had gone differently, she would have sent 
out enough to ruin herself. The most adventurous merchants, 
the most skilled artisans, the Lords and gentlemen who took counsel 
for the liberties of their country, the ploughmen who saw visions, 
the tinkers who dreamed dreams, were perpetually thinking of New 
England, whither twenty thousand Puritans liad already gone. 
The Roundliead aimies were raised by men of the merchant class, 
and were led by landed gentlemen of the type of Cromwell, who 
were not, like the Cavaliers, deeply attached to the soil, who re- 
garded their estates merely as assets in the money market, who 
had here no rest for the spirit or home for the heart, who so long 
as they were sojourneis upon earth, lived “ in Jfesheck which 
they say signifies Prolonging; in Kcdar which significth Black' 
ness Such men would lutve emigrated rather than hve under 
the military despotism of an Anglican IGng. Thus defeat in the 
field would have ruined for ever the cause of Parliament and vrould 
have driven the Puritans out of England. Freedom in politics imd 
religion would never have been evolved by the balance of parti«, 
for one party would have left the land. Without its leadenhip, 
the mass of Englishmen, indifferent as they showed themselves to 


I Carl,*8 Crom , Letter u., anno 1038. Cromwell t 
once under Laud wbeu he sold hts land ; and agaii 
strance was in daoser of rejection by tbe CoauDons. 
and Cavalier Emigration, see Appeubz A, below. 


Tice meditated emipmUon l 
I when the Grand Hemon- 
On the subject of Puritan 
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the result of Uie Cinl War, would never a^ain have risen in rei'olt 
against a royal Church and a royal State. The current of European 
thought and practice, running iurd toirards despotism, would have 
caught England into the stream. ^Vmcrica, strengtiicned by the 
influx of all who could cliarjgc their country but not their religion, 
might perhaps have proved unconquerable and gone on her way 
alone. Eut England would then have become a mere outlying 
portion of the State system of Europe, liad she not, by tlic campaign 
of Naseby, acquired her independent position between tlic old world 
and the new, and planted freedom in the deep fruitful soil of antiquity. 

The flowers of genius and the fruits of life that liavc since flourished 
upon that tree, could not have shown tlicir heads under the sliadow 
of tyranny, nor could they have so quickly bloomed to perfection 
in the tliin soil of a newer land. 

The great issue was decided in a war waged by two small ilost of 
minorities. AVlrcu Edgchill was fought, not half the nation, ^^ofadveraeto 
half even of tlie gentry, had been induced to support the war war 
whether for ICing or Parliament.* Except in London, there was 
no rush to anns. Tlie talc of foot was on both sides Ailed up with 
pressed men. But since the two factions divided between them all 
the leaders and all the sourcesof power and law, the peaceful majority 
could only look on in despair, unled, unautlioriscd, and without 
a policy. There sros indeed no middle party : cv'cry man was a 
little for the King or a little for the Parliament ; though few were 
willing to be sequestrated for tbc sake of the one, or plundered for 
the s^e of the other. The utmost Uuit such men of peace could 
attempt was to keep the war from their owq doors, by short-lived 
“ County Treaties,” which preserved neutrality in Yorksliire, Cheshire 
and other shires for a few uneasy weeks. 

As the war dragged on, neutrals were everywhere forced to Treat- 
abandon their neutrality by the particular attention they 
from both parties. Li the opinion of the Roundhead Committees, 

“ Neuters deserved neither respect nor protection from Church or 
Commonwealth ” ; preaciicrs directed agauist them the curse which 
tiie Angel of the Lord pronounced ogainst "Jlerosb,” and every 
passing troop- made itself the instrument of God’s exceeding wrath. 

Nothing but avowed adherence to the Parliament could secure a 
man’s bouse against plvmder in Middlesex and Kent, or save liis 
horses from requisition by the Cambridge Committee in the better 
disciplined Eastern Association. IVithin tbe Cavelier- lines, where 
Goring and Rupert rode, neutrals had no hope, for even Royalist 


r -nie Eroall size of the armies in October, 1042, and the inuneose diOiculty 
in recruitioff even bv belp of the piess-eanf, prove that as Clarendon strote 
‘^It fared m those counUes as ui w other parts of the kingdom that 
tile (number of thosejmhojdesired to sit sUU was greater than of those who de- 
sired to engage fn either party.” 
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houses were lucky to escape the visits of Captain Ferrj’farm and 
Quartermaster Bumdorp.* And while the neutral was most fre- 
quently plundered, he was also liable to be- most beanJy taxed. 
By the se%cre assessment of those who would not take up arms, 
County Committees uigenimisly contrived to recruit at once their 
credit and their casalry. Before the end of the war all the gentry 
and iniKt of the yeomen and merchants had declared themsehes, 
each on the side which he most favoured or most feared. 

Conduct Rut tlie lured labourer in the field remained neutral to the end. 
of the In a few sillagcs he enlisted under Puritan influence; in many he 
cl^^: followed his landlord to war ; in all lie was the s-ic^in of the press- 
the gang. But he had not the inducement of his wealthier neighbours 
labourers barter his allegiance for protection, for his allegiance could not 
command so high a price. WTien he took up clubs, it was to save 
his goods from the soldiers of both parties ; and when at last be 
realised that the presence of the New Modd Army was a security 
against plunder, he joyfully liaited, even in the Cavalier districts of 
the West, tlie march of snetors who brought peace to the cottage. 
.\s Cornwall was not an English La Vend«, so there was no rural 
district even in the East where the tocsin could have brought out 
the countryside from their beds, to resist the armies or to arrest 
the night of the King. , 

The For it was not, like the French Revolution, a war of classes. 

gentlMDeflXo class stood to win or lose property or privilege, until under the 
Commonwealth the gentry were rallied to the fallen throne by a 
sense of their ''own diminished importance. But during the first 
Civil War a large minority of the gentry in every shire headed the 
Farliamentary cause and almost alone officered its numerous armies. 
The most devotedly Royalist were the largest owners of land: 
the Catholic Earl of Worcester, whose munificence alone saved 
Charles from bankruptcy in June ; the Earl of Derby, who possessed 
more truly than either Parliament or King the allegiance of one- 
half of Lancashire ; and many others of less name who maintained 
in their great country houses aa almost feudal state, and in their 
fofty isolation scented with quicker alarm fhan their neighboiirs 
the first breath of coming democracy, these were the most con- 
spicuous adherents of the Crown. Among the Roundheads were 
found many at least of the smaller squires, led by those who had 
acquired influence in the country rather by public service than by 
broad acres or ancient name, who had none of the sympathies of a 
ndiUsse, who had lived among yeomen and townspepple, feeding f^ 
cattle, hearing long sennons, judging rustic causes, and who had 
' finally been sent up to represent their neighbours in Parliament. 

1 The names given by the Cavalter soldier l.acy to the Royalist officea to 
ha play, TAe Old Troop, vtdt isey"* Droynalie Workt, 1875. 
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The tenant-farmer was in no position to avow any political or Farmers 
religious faith but that of his landlord. But the. yeomen free- 
holders, partly from, a desire to show their independence as in- 
dividuals and their cohesion as a proud and- honourable class, were 
solid for the “ good l^arliament ” in East Anglia and the Midland 
counties ; but in districts beyond Severn, where Puritanism was 
only known by evil report as the new religion of the cockneys, they 
were the backbone of the royal cause. 

Tlie towns were tlie strength of the Roundlieods, although inTowns- 
every town there was a Cavalier party, and in many, especially in men 
cathedral cities, it prevailed. The part usually played by the 
tradesmen was attributed by Baxter to that “ correspondency with 
London ” w’hicli had long cultivated their general intelligence and 
their Puritanism, and which Pyra had lately been at pains to increase 
In a political direction. But it was only in Lancashire that the war 
degenerated into that feud between Uie urban and rural popula- 
tions, which had done so much to rum the development of Germany, 
Flanders and Spain. In most districts, gentlemen of the shire like 
Hampden, Cromwell or Hutchinson, with their local knowledge 
of town and country alike, acted os a link between the citizens in 
tlic market-town and the yeomen on isolated farmsteads, combined 
under their own leadership forces that had no other point of union,, 
and therewith captured the county town, the militia, and the stores, 
before the neutrals could protest or the enemy unite. 

While most men sat still, some hoping that war would not begin, 
others raking dim family traditions of St. Albans and Barnet for a 
hint how war was to be begun, the fate of a whole city or district 
was often decided by the energy of one roan. For the local forces 
were nowhere unequally matched, except in East ^Inglia and 
ItlLddlcscx, and in the counties along the Welsh and Scottish borders. 

Indeed, in the heart of the Eastern dissociation itself the Royalist 
party was only kept from arming by tlic ubiquitous activity of 
Cromwell ; to that oificcr the Parliament’s Coinmisston in his 
pocket seemed from the beginning warrant enough to disarm any* 
of his neighbours whom old acqumntance taught him to suspect. 

But it needed two pitched battles between the local forces in the 
West, before tJie genius of Sir Ralph Hopton could do for the King 
in Cornwall and Devon what Cromwell did bloodlessly for Parlia- 
ment in Suffolk and Cambridge. 

It was, on tiic whole, a war of North and IVest against SouthxVwatof 
and East.^ But tlie North never felt that it was engaged iii a death principle 
struggle with the South, nor were East and IVcst roused to battle 
by conscious intention to subdue one another. In every shire there 
were two parties, of which tlie weaker only waited opportunity 

» See inop of JCj>g)ai>d nt end of book, fiscal roenUosed in tins chapter ace 
luarkcd there. 
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to join hands nith an uitaJin^ force from the other side of Engiand. 
For in motive it ivas a war not of cJasKcs or of districts, but of ideas. 
Hence there was a nobler speculative cntliusiasni among the chiefs 
and Ihcir folloncrs, but less readiness to fight among the masses of 
tJje jwpuJation, tJian in otlicr contests tliat haie tom great nations. 
The French Ucvolulion was a war of t«o societies ; tlic .Vmerican 
Civil IVar was a war of two rrgions ; but the Great Jtebeliion was 
a war of two parties. 

Tins war, as conijiared to nearly nil that preceded it and to 
otthc»ar°‘^'^^y during two centuries followed it, was eminently 

Immane. There was much plunder, sometuiics accompanied by 
arson. Uut no part of England was burnt to a desert, like all 
Germany of tliat day ; towns were not reduced to half tlieir sue; 
villages did not disap{>car wholesale. Indeed, the population was 
not even iiolieeably diminished. Economic progress, though 
checked for jicrliaps a decade or more, yet received no such injury 
as was caused by contemporary events in Ireland and on the 
Continent. Cases of cruelty and treachery were proved, and more 
were charged, against boUi sides. But jdundcr was tiie only crime 
tliat Was gcncr.d, and even plunder was very' exceptional in the 
later lloundboid snnics. A civilian nation ui arms relaxed the 
rules of war so ns to save combatants from unnecessary bloodshed, 
and disregarded miUUry customs so as to save noncombatanU from 
vilest outrage.^ There were many reasons why Uie cont«t was, 
'Miyit by comparuon, humane. Two muioriUcs were fighting under end' 
cal insiwtion for the favour of all England, and when rivals duel 
they take care not to wound their mistress. Classes, professions, 
neighbourhoods and families were so divided in this war of ideas, 
tliat there was usually found, among Uic spoilers or conquerors of 
the hour, some one who was Iwund by affection or ratcrest to save 
the x^cnons of tJic conquered and the liroiicrtics of the sxwilcd- 
Agmn, the combatants were of one race and one nation. .Ind 
lastly, the English were thoroughly civihan in habits and tempaa- 
ment. Wherever Uuse couditions were absent, the war was more 
cruel. The WOKt deeds vrere done by those Cavaliers who rode 
under xirofcssional soldiers, trained in the Getman military rules of 
storm and plunder; and by tiiosc Roundheads who came acro^ 
IVelsh pikemcn in the hour of battle, and Irish canix>-foUowcrs in 
the hour of victory. Cont«mx>oraiy war in Ireland and in Scotland 
was not humane at all. 


* The troops were oRea ^ven “ stonn-money ” ta addition to theu W>» 
instead of the plunder th^ wouM have obtained iT tie places stonned had 
mven to sack according to conllneotal rules of war {Firth’s C. Ap pp. I9|» 
e. (C. VV.). lu p. sri. to the matter of sack, the Cav aher armies sinned 
often. They sacked B/nniogham <J«3h Z^tcesUr 116^}. without ' 

BoUon (l«VW) was sacked by llupert with massacre, but ^ wy cned agauw 

as exceptional, and was bigely doe to die local f^d 

lAncasiuJO. Tbo Sew iloddi sometimes socked castles and house* tak 7 
storm, as Sherburne and Uasmg. 
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It may perhaps be asked why this war of religion was not dis- 
tinguished by tlie cruelty which Is the hall-mark of otlicr such 
contests. 13ut it was not a war between' two definite creeds. The 
mass of botli parties were Protestant, iind where Catholic met 
Puritan, the furies of Alva were unloosed in tlie streets of Bolton, 
and retaliated in the cliambcrs of Basing. 

Neither was it a war between two fierce fanaticisms. The 
Cavaliers were fighting to prevent the excess of religion; their 
enemies sometimes c^Icd them “ Baalists,” but more often 
” atiicists ” ; and many were kept from joining their noisy camps 
by tlie marked discouragements offered to any outward form of 
piety.* The Boundbeads indeed were cntliusiosts, but they were 
enUmsiasts for Calvinism, the religion of self-restraint. As their 
armies became more Calvinist, they tefnuned more and more from 
plunder. When the Puritans triumphed, they declined to bring 
their conquered enemies to the scaffold by scores ; in granting 
terms of surrender, the fanatics showed themselves more merciful 
than the politicians. Last of all, from the heart of the Puritan 
sects sprang the religion of the Quakers, in which many a vrar-worn 
soldier of the Commonwealth closed his visionary eyes. 

In the eight months tiiat intervened between the attempt ooWMecon- 
thc live members and the opening of the Eldgchill campaign, Charles, 
at York, for the first and last time in his hfc behaved with prudence, yeri, 

To every one of Ids sleuder band of followers was assigned a suitable 
task. The Queen was sent out of England to tout for money and 
arms among her relations in France and Holland. Prince llu 2 >ett 
was summoned from fighting for the lost beritoge of his brother in 
the Palatinate to teach others to fight for the lost heritage of his 
uncle in England. ConsUtUtiona) liyde vias employed to indite 
manifestoes, in wliich the Iving appeared as the guardian and his 
enemies as the destroyers of law. Charles himself refused, at the 
cost of military efficiency, to arrest by illegal warrants the Fair- 
faxes and other suspected gentry of Yorkshire. Fair words, for 
once not belied by foul deeds, won for the King the favour of many 
moderates.* They noted the contrast with the contemporary pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses, who were vigorously preparing for war, 

1 “ They that maintain,” ■wrote CbilhogworUi, “ the King's nghteous cause 
with the hazard of their hves and fortunes, but by their oaths and curses, by 
their dnuikenness and debauchery, by tbeir imhgion and profaneness, Sght 
more powerfully against their party than by all other means they do or can 
fleht for it, arc not, I fear, v§^ well acquauited with any part of the Bible” 
(C/iOhngxortA'* IKorU (1820), ui., p. 14). 

*The '* Oaford Crowns,” coined by Charles in lCi2, 1043, bore the inscription 
KEUO PBOT LEO A^D LiBEB PAK. " Tlie Protcrtoot religion, the laws of lloglaod. 
the hberlies of Parliament ” (HawLin’s Kngfish StUer Cotra (1841), p. 163. See 
also ff. Af. Uandbeok, Coin* of Gieat Bniatitj 11. A. Grueber (1805;, plates xrvi., 
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crushing the Itgnl >o5cc of op{tosition in the lioaic counties, and 
prciiiaturcly Uircatciiin;? to seize the estates “ of Uje njaljgnaut and 
disaffected party in the l-tngdoni 

Men had been u tiling to resist the King’s cncroachjnents on 
tluir properties and laws ; but when tJ»c sUndord was raised, when 
the wortl came round to ride to battle, tlic ease seemed different. 
Somctlung deeper, if less rational, was touched by the caU to arms 
— the claim of ultimate authority. Obedience to tlic King was 
still in Uic age of I’yin, as tlic worship of the Saints had still been 
in the age of Latmier, an instinct inborn in evciy* tiiild of the race 
at that stage of its ciolution, wrapped in a tiioiLsand m^’stcrious 
associations with n remote and still unbroken past, transnutted 
from father to son through Utirty generations, since the Kings of 
the Heptarchy had crushed Uicir rebel thanes in ages which, though 
long forgotten, still had their influence on ideas unconsciously 
uilicntoi. No otiicr picture of war then lurked in tlie mind’s eye 
of the EngUsliman than that of following the King’s bamier to 
llastuigs, to Crccy or to Eloddcn. lie liad been taught no otheJ 
connection between religion and public duty but the old text, then 
painted upon the walls of so many manor houses—” Fear Cod, 
honour the King Thos& two duUcs could not liave been dlrided 
in men’s muds, except by the new Ihiritan faith. What a task 
liad l»ym J — to replace the old*world ideals and associations of 
kingship by some stronger emotion which had yet taken no form, 
and Iiad yet no history or tradition. Tliat would require all the 
progressive impulse of a great race at the zenith of its encrg)'> 
Without the I’uritnn religion it could not, in that age at least, have 
been accomplished. 

Mighty still iras the name and oQicc of King. Shakespeare, 
child of a day of which the ancrshinc still glowed in the West, had 
known no symbol of the public weal grander than this of roj-alty* 
^knd to mmiy the world seemed still the same as in the noontide 
of Elizabeth. ” I cannot contain myself,” wrote Cornish Sir Bevil, 
grandson of tlie Grcnv-ilc who had fought the lleceiige for hb Queen 
through that famous suoimer n^t, “Z cannot cantaui tayseU 
when the King of England's standard waves in the held upon so 
just an occasion.” Sir Edmund Vemey had grown old ^d. sad 
since as a jtiung man in Frince Charles’s train he struck the priest 
in Madrid ; ’ the standard-bearer of a master whose evciy action 
he disapproved, Vemey loved the Bible and Parliament well, 
he loved honour more. “1 have eaten the King’s bread,” he de- 
clared, ” and served him near thirty years, and will not do so 
a thing as to forsake him; and choose ratlier to lose my We — which 
I am sure I shall do — to preserve and defend those things 
are agtdnst my conscience to presen e and defend ; for I wdf deal 
I See p. tax above. Vemey, i., pp. 82, S3. 
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freely with you ” — (lie wivs speaking to Hyde) — “ I have uo reverence 
for Bishops, for whom this quarrel subsbts.*' ‘ 

Mucii as they differed one from, another in politics and iu ciiaractcr, 
all tlic Royalists of England took arms, not os clients but os freemen, 
not to recover at Uic expense of the nation odious and forfeited 
privileges of tiicir own, hut to risk their all for a JCing. Tlicrcforc 
they liave become for all ages tlie type of pure loyalty ; therefore, 
even in the horrid hour of fratricide, their irortliicst champions 
acre respected by their toes. *‘31y affections to you,” wrote Sir 
Wdliam Waller to Sir llalp^i Ilopton on the eve of battle, “ are so 
unchangeable that hostility itself cannot violate my friendship. 

We arc both upon the stage, and Me must act the parts assigned us 
in this tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour and without personal 
animosities.” 

There was little of tliis feeling exchanged between the de- 
bauchees and the hypocrites that disgraced their respective parties. 

Among the first to take arms for the Kuig and Bishops were tlie 
ale-house rabble of Western toivns, led by roystcring gentlemen 
whom no decent householder would allow his son to follow to the 
wars, or his wife to admit to quarters for a single night. ” Almost 
all these drunkards.” as their neighbours observed with satisfaction, 

” were quickly killed, so that scarce a man of them came home 
again and survived the war.’' * 

Yet while the elements, good and bad, of which Charles’s armies Thsstas- 
w’crc afterwards composed, were slowly beginning to bestir tlicm-'kini 
selves in local affairs for the control of castles, stores and militia 
regiments, no central army gathered round Ids own person so longhaio, 
as he depended on the hard-headed and peace-loving Cavaliers 
Yorkshire. At Nottingham on the 22 nd of August it was a slender 1 ^ 4 ’ 
band that greeted the erection of the royid standard with a cheery 
shout of ” God save IQng Charles and hang up the Roundlienls 
’ In September, without arms, money or munitions, they moved off 
to try their fortune in the West, caparisoned rather like strolling 
players than like a ICing and the prime of his nobility going forth 
to war. ' 

Essex had already taken the field ivith a wdi-appointed army.Lutulad- 
The Houses would have been no belter able than the King to raise '^'“ 8 ® 
the country at this early stage, bad not London, containing ten men”*** 
times the population and more than ten times the ready money of 
any other city in England, supplied recruits by the thousand, war 
loans to any quantity and at any moment, and the best weapons 
that England or the Continent coe^fuenbh for money down. 

Wliile both sides had to create an army and to learn the art of ^be navy 
war on land, a fine navy, whose saihns only needed regular pay and^^ 

> Clar., Life, bk. b., pt. u., p. 95i. ‘Baxter, Life (ed. 1000), p! 42. 
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humane tiratnicut to aiakc it once more tlie hnc&t in the norid. 
was roaily to tlie luintl of l*azliamcnU The royal mcti-of*«ar which 
luul defeated the Amtada, had been maintained at fair iiomiRal 
strength by the Slup Money dcsjwtisiu. Ilut it was a common 
sa>uiy among senfunug men, tliat the galleys were preferable to 
the lung of England's scrs-icc. Unpaid, unfed, undoUicd, his 
sailors continually deserted to foreign Hags. The year after Felton 
had brought Iluchuigikam’s nasal administration to an end. a 
despairing iu]mir.k] declared Uiat, unless great clmngcs were made, 
Charles would “lose the love and loyalty of his sailors”.* When 
the Civil War broke out tlie prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. 

ilorcoier, the professional traditions of the service, wliich Ufl”"- 
kins had created and Drake IumI U-d to glotj’, were mtcrwoicn with 
the rough breezy Ihirtlanism of those who go dowm to the sea in 
ships. In James’s reign, the King, the Prince, and the fasourite 
who had sought the friendship of the cruel idolaters of Spain, had 
never l)ccn forgi'cn by the forecastle hands. They had tried to 
lynch DucUnghan], and they still pined for leaden with the old 
hatred of Popcr>' an<l the old cunning in wp.r. lly liis s>'sipatby 
with Uicse trwditioos. the sador Earl of Warwick had won*all 
their hearts. When he was appointed admiral by the Houses, the 
few captains who refused to otwy the Earl were holed before him 
by their own mutinous crews. .VJong all the coasts of England 
one small warship alone runained true to the royal scr\ic«. The 
wholesale defection of the navy' was a fit reward to the Go% eminent 
tliat liad deserted Uie Elizabethan tradilion, and refused sympathy 
in the hour of deadliest need to Protestantism osersea. The gam 
to Parliament wws immense. Some apjiroach to regularity in their 
pay kept the delighted sailors eaihiisiastic lloundhcods throughout 
the struggle, whai a Royalist blockade of the Thames would liase 
sealed the fate of London and of Parliamentary institutions. The 
“foreign mart for implements of war” was almost dosed to the 
King by the hostile activity of his own ships round the few second- 
class ports over which Ids flag still wav^. His prestige among 
foreign nations and £ngJisb joerchants passed over to the 
who wielded the whole cxlemal power of the island. The Customs 
revenues became a fruitful source of income to Parhament. Com- 
merce, the life-blood of hoodoo, was little diminished during a war 
of which scarce an echo was beard at sea. From the naval bases 
of the Thames and Portsmouth, the fleets supplied all the military 
needs of Plymouth and Hull, impregnable garrisons in the enemy’s 
territory, which in the hour of danger prevented the advance of 
West and Korth on Loodmi.* 

» OppenbciiD, p. 2ft5. ' , 

•Oppeabeicn. PP- 184-301, for tfcaUneot of navy by Jame* and Cbarles *- 
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Some tliirty Peers retained tficir seals at NVestniinstcr, half Esse* 
of lljcjn because in August Parliaincnt seemed certain to win ; but 
tlie otlicr lialf, like Essex, Warssiek, Brooke and Jlandevillc, now 
Earl of Jilandicstcr, because, though dccjdy jealous of the en- 
croaclung j)owcr of the Ixiwcr House, they remained faithful to 
the common cause of political liberty and Puritan religion. Tlicse 
few Lords, by their social position and personal character, made re- 
bellion respectable. When men stopped on the brink of treason 
to look round for company, Essex “ broke the ice,” and “ by his 
very name commanded thousands ” all over England into the service 
of Parliament. In London itself lie was specially popular. His 
quiet Puritan manners, formed in long retirement from tlie court 
of princes who had so grossly insulted his honour as a man and a 
.husband;^ liis brief u ords ; his tobacco-pipe from which the dignity 
of ofllcc could not part him, won'lhc hearts of the citizens, many 
of whom sent each liis favourite apprentice, with a pocketful of 
money and a scriptural blessing, to follow Essex tlirough the war. 

The fonnula of rebellion in these early montlis was the oath “to 
live and die with the Earl of Essex But the good Earl was only 
a figure-head, not a motive power. He belongs to that type of 
mau, faithful and honourable, who is put at the head of armies 
when a civil war begins, but Ims to be removed before it can end. 

He shrank unconsciously from beating up the royal camp, and this 
political instinct was not counteracted by tlie promptings of an 
active militoiy genius. In the lost week of August and the first 
fortnight of September, Essex delayed to marcli on Nottingliam at 
the head of a regular force, against wliich Charles had then nothing 
to oppose save a few thousand horsemen without discipline, and 
a few hundred pikemcn without pikes. 

The royal army was saved by moving in time to a happier le-ourks 
cniiting-ground. The remote shires bordering on Wales had lived moves 
through the long accumulative discontent of the rest of England 
with the policy of James and Charles, in plain, homely loyalty tosep..iC42 
the name of two Kings whose actual doings scarcely reached them 
in report. The last twelve months bad been full of peril for isolated 
Puritans in Salop, Hereford and Worcestersliire. “ Every drunken 
sot that met any of tlicm in the streets, would tell them ‘ we shall 
take an order with the Puritans ere long,’ ” * ilurderous riots 
against them had preluded the outbreak of war. lyhen, three weeks 
too late, Essex arrived in pursuit of Charles on the banks of Severn, 
his Londoners found thcmScIves in a country where they liad little 
in common with the natives. Old and New England looked each 
other in the face with some disapprove and more ostonislunent. 

Sergeant Nehcmiah Wharton, writing to his friends in the capital, 
describes the choral service in Hereford Cathedral on Uie first Simday 
» See p. 03 above. * Baxter, Jj/e (cd. 1696), p. 42. . 
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morning in October ; “ The pipes played and the puppets sang so 
sweetly that some of our soldiers could not forbear from dancing 
in the holy choir ; \vhcreat the Baalists were sore displeased 
On tlie way back tlurough the streets it was tlie turn of the cockneys 
to be shocked. The shops were open and men were at work, “to whom 
we give some plain exhortations”. The army chaplain preached 
“two famous sermons which much affected the poor inhabitants, 
who, wondering, said they never heard tJie like before ; and I believe 
them / 

EdgehiU, time the King was at the head of several thousand foot, 

23td Oct., many of them from tlie lulls of Wales ; and the Iiard-riding* Eng- 
lishmen whom Rupert was training in the usages of war, were no 
longer inferior in numbers to the town-bred cavalry whom the 
Parliament oITicers were teaching the rudiments of horsemanship- 
The royal army turned East and headed a race for London. On 
the top of Edgcliill ridge, far-seen from Shakespeare's Avon, Charles 
turned to face lus pursuers. In tlie plain below a drawn battle was 
fought, which proved that both armies were too badly organised 
and disciplined to receive or obey commands on tile field ; that 
Rupert's cavalry could not at present bo resisted ; but that some 
regiments of London foot, and a few troops of country horse, who 
were distinguished for their piety, liad in them the making of fine 
soldiers. Cromwell, who stood through the thickest of the fight, 
formed a notion os to the proper method of recruiting cuirassiers, 
recommended it vainly to Hamden for the reform of Uie main army, 
and returned to his local work in the East dctenoincd there to car^ 
it out for himself. 

But to one tender and gallant knight tlie Civil War had ceased 
already. Struck through by the Puritan sword tliat he would 
liimself so gladly have wielded, the body of the King’s standard- 
bearer lay. under Edgeliill between the lines of midnight watchfires, 
unclaimed by the two armies, as they crouched silent after their 
day of wrath. Formed on that noble type of cliaractcr — ^thc Punfan 
Cavalier — which bad flourished for two generations and was now 
to fall ’extinct. Sir Edmund Vemey lay slain, like the oak fallen 
first among its fellows, though all will soon be crashing in the gale 
that lays the forest low. When our civil storms at length subsided, 
the ground was cleared indeed ; public life in the age of iVliig and 
Tory was no longer adorned by men like tjiis, honourable almost 
to excess, shunning power and despising gain, Puntan in thought 
and practice, but laying no restraint upon others, and jiitiful of all 
woes but their own. 

Since the Icing’s army had not been routed under Edgeliill, he 
was able to continue his advance through the Midlands. On 29th 
October he entered Oxford, 4xcd there his staff, his arsenal and lus 

- > .lrcJlCToJog»a,»tiv.,fortbeBeigeant’» journal, a mo*tX«nartflbIe document. 
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Court, and so determined the strate^cal character of the >vIiole Royalist 
war. The Royalist headquarters were now a fortified out-post fa^q^i^ers 
in advance of the three bases of their recruiting strength — the at 
North, the Welsh border, and the South-west. Not sixty miles Oxford 
of road divided the Oxford quadrangles, swarming wth play-actors 
and peeresses, Jesuits and Privy Councillors, frojn tlie London 
itrtillery-Garden where officers from Sweden and Holland put the 
City apprentices through their drill under the eyes of their masters 
and sweethearts. The Thames valley, thus become the scat of the 
central war, was kept in perpetual alarum by the passage of rival 
armies, which were never strong enough to lay siege to the earth- 
works now hastily flung up to enclose and protect the old walls and 
new suburbs of Oxford and London. Sometimes Hampden and his 
troopers pounced down from his wooded Chiltcms on to the plain 
below ; or Essex around in slow pomp of horse, foot and artillery 
over the uplands south of Thames. More often Rupert, issuing from 
the fortress of Magdalen College at the Bridge-head, where he was 
quartered with the hardest riders of tlie army, could be seen by the 
first light of morning high on Shotover Hill, galloping to\VBnls 
glory and plunder afar. 

But the struggle in the Thames valley was decided by otlicTTumliara 
wars and other warriors in distant North and South. For it wosCrecn. 
early proved by experience tliat London could not be overpowered 
by a frontal attack. When in November Charles advanced to 
take it by a coup de main from Oxford, the commcrci.al world mus- 
tered for the week at Turnham Green a well drilled and brilliantly 
equipped army of militia, over 20,000 strong. So small was the 
chance that this weighty shield could be broken tlirougli by the 
light field-army of the King, that Mdtou wrote a jesting sonnet 
“When the assault vras intended to the City”’; he would liavc 
been in no mood to trifle ^Tilh such a prospect, if he had really 
expected the fate of Magdeburg to befall the island capital, wlicrc 
freedom Ixad found her strong place of refuge. 

After the bloodless repulse from Turnham Green, the last' im-Thc 
port.vnt operation of 1642, the Cavalier stragetists went about by^plo®d- 
more scientific approaches to the same objective— London. By 
plan of campaign on whicli they founded their operations in 1C431&U-44' 
and 1044, tlirec forces were to ads'ance ronccnlrically, each from 
a different base, corresponding to tlic tluxn districts where unnios 
lecrc tnost easily enlist^ and equipped for tluj King. The Eaxt aC 
Newcastle, with the men of the Northern counties, was to pierce 
through the hostile Eastern Association and appear on the Essex 
shore of the Thames, lloptoii to lead tlic men of Dcson and 
Comwali to Ujc opjwsitc bonk, unmuzzling the Royalist lialf of 
Kent on the way. If the rebel mercliants had not the sense to 
surrender os soon as tJicy found tlic Tluuncs naviguiion cut off 
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below the wliarfs, the Kinj* eould Jrad the Ojsford army, recruited 
ui \\alt-b and tlie middle \\cst, to join Ncwtaitlc and Ilopton m a 
united attack on tlie alaning and isolated cainta! The plan was 
sure of succcas if the three districts of England winch were strongest 
in local feeling as well as in lojolty — Uic North, the middle West 
and the Soutli-W<st — ^wouM put lose of King before love of home, 
and march hundreds of miles into the land of “ foreigners,” to whose 
welfare thej were indiffircnt rather tlian hosblc 

Untd June, 1015, the Roundhead leaders liad not, like their 
opponents, any ctc.tr conception of their own strategical objects 
Ihcy sent out llieir armies tJumigh the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, often on useless and somctuiics on disastrous errands, like a 
pugilist who sends his stovr heavy blows astray and sometimes 
overreaches and falls To whom arc we to attribute the superior 
strategy of the Cav alicrs t It u impossible to know wluch of the 
generals and nephews who frowned at each other across the ICngs 
council board, slianng nuhtary aulhonly by the most whimsical 
arrangements, and securing favour in irregular oltcmatioii, was tie 
real father of a plan worthy of Wallenstein or Gustavus Perhaps 
it was nujKrt's By lirclcss work and fierce infectious valour 
he Itad m a few weeks jiroiluccd, out of a mob of grooms and hunts 
men, a cavalry fit to cliargc and conquer, and he knew also how to 
sketch in theory the plan of a trlioJc campaign But he lacked the 
arts that he between cavalry leadership and strategy, tlie arts of 
conductmg the campaign which lias been sketched, and of fighting a 
bvltlc of all arras together It vras here Uiat the Cav aliers faded 
The jcdousics of their generals, wluch did not prevent the fonna 
tioD of the grand design, gravely unpcdctl its execution 
Oxford Indeed, no military virtue except daslung valour was stimulated 
thewar atmosphere of Oxford A gentleman vvho had no pay but 

plunder, and no discipline but honour, could not be called to account 
if he chose to spend one month m the field and one at Court , if he 
volunteered on a forage wiUi Rupert because the lady was cruel or 
tlie husband uiquisiUvc, and came galloping back in mid campaign 
Fasluonable women, tlie despair of army reformers in every age, 
held sway ui the cidlegc rooms, disturbing Anstotle’s reign over 
the spiders of three centuries, and making gaol delivery of the Lares 
and Penates of celibate learning Plays were written and acted, 
sonnets dedicated and admired, satires laughed over and avenged, 
fashions in dress and manners came in and went out, gallants kep^ 
assignations at nightfall, and swordsmen brushed tlie mommgs 
dew from the ineadovrs of Thames and CherwcU To be as different 
os possible from the ascetics and hypocrites, witli whom they had 
at last come to death gnps, seemed more than ever the duty of a 
Court which had been, from the days of Queen Elizabeth, the centre 
of corruption and good taste 
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Above all, political intrigue in its most Jiersonal form raged Pttrties 
at Oxford as fiercely as if the Royalists had already nothing 
do but to divide up England among themselves. There were as 
many parties as there were men and women. All Protestants were 
against the Queen and her Catholics, who had secured conunissions 
in the army in full proportion to tlicir large numbers, great wealth 
and devoted loyalty; and among the Catholics themselves their 
oviTi obscure divisions only multiplied umlcr stress of war. All 
the civilians in Oxford were against the professional soldiers, But 
among the civilians, the courtiers taunted the solemn Privy Coun- 
cillors with turning loyal at the eleventli hour ; and among the 
Privy CouncUlorSj constitutional Hyde and Falkland were opposed 
by Digby, who had recommended the arrest of the five members. 

Among the soldiers, the old and oilicia) were plagued by Uic licensed 
impertinence of the young ; and among the youths, the good soldier 
Rupert nas at deadly feud with Goring and Wihnot, whose drunken 
bestiality prepared and solaced defeat. Amid such clamorous 
confusion of counsels, the man whose business it was to control 
them bad no one person in wliom he confided, and no one plan on 
which he had determined. During the war Cliarles pursued simul- 
taneously a dozen secret intrigues and public policies, opposed in 
spirit one to another, and none carried tlirough to the end. 

But on the whole tJie constitutional elements inevitably lost 
ground. Hyde got the Cavalier members summoned to a Parlia- 
ment at Oidord, but no Partlaraent could flourish in tliat uncon- 
gciUal soil. The English and Rhenish soldiers, who cared equally 
little about English law, gradually encroached on the counsels of. 
the Crown ; and the most favour^ rivals with whom the various 
military cliques bad to contend, were not the constitutional states- 
men, but the ultxa-royalist Digby and the Catholic Queen. 

If the ^atoriness of Essex bad thrown dway the initial advan- Greatw 
tage which the power to raise loans from the City merchants had 
given to Parliament, the resources on which those and all later ofparMa- 
loans were secured outlasted the wealth at the disposal of the ICing ; meat 
and, after three years of balanced power, gave tlie Roundhead 
armies for the second time a superiorily, of which the New Model 
was more quick to make use (1645). These resources were of a 
regular nature, and increased as the war went on. The Houses, 
fighting in the King’s name, used i^inst him the -revenues whicli 
he had enjoyed, as well as the taxes which they had the power to 
levy in their own right. They (xiUected the tents of all the royal 
estates within their lines ; and the port duties, under Pariiamentuiy 
manipulation, gave a largely incrca^ return. JIuch of the indirect 
taxation came out of the pockets of upland Cavaliers, obliged to 
pay enhanced prices for goods that could only reach them taxed 
from Roundliead warehouses. • ' 
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* Still larger sums T\cre realised by the adoption of new financial 
roctliods No indening of the basis of taxation had been attempted 
for the last fifty jears by Parliaments more anxious to control than 
to bupplv their sovereign Now that Parliament nas itself the 
exccutne, experiments leading from mediiExnl to modem finance 
were mtrodueed by the ready statesmanship of Pjon An Excise 
on the sale, first of drink and iictuals, and finally of m<»t articles 
in common demand was established on the iicncst principles of 
the Dutch statists and le\acd m the first instance at the sword’s 
point The Enghsh who would never willinglj haae consented 
to its first introduction submitted to its retention os an established 
part of the national finance under the restored monarchy, but did 
not cease to nurse a suspicion of the name Excise Uiat broke out into 
madness under "Walpole ^ 

TbeNew Direct taxation also was reformed The old method of leaying 
a subsidv nommally an ad lalorm charge on lands and moveables, 
lind declined under Elixabeth into a fixed charge on each distnct 
in England, amounting to £70,000 m all, and not mcreosing wlh 
the increasing wealth of the country Tins hod seemed to the 
Commons go^ enough for the King s needs But when the war 
began. Uiey ordered a New Assessment of all England to be made 
monthly . the total amount required every month was fixed by 
Parliament with reference to Uie momentary exigencies of the 
campaigu, and the rating of each mdixidual proprietor was made 
the business of the County Comnultees, wluch, before the New 
ilodel, were the chief instnimenta of all mihtaiy and financial 
business The New Assessment was not only more profitable ut 
results hut more^fair in incidence than the old, even if the Com 
mittees seldom neglected to be as hard as possible on neutrals and 
suspected Royalists Like Uic Excise, the New' Assessment was 
continued by the statesmen of the Restoration, and was developed 
mto the Property and Land Tax which paid for oar great wars wath 
France * 

The successful levy of taxes so odious that Strafford never dared 
to suggest them dunng the despotism, or Charles to impose them 
on his own West in tune of war, shows how complete wws the 
military occupation of the East by Parliament It suggests also 
tliat many, who cared httle for the results of the war provided it 
came to an end, were so accustomed to think of the Commons and 
not the King as the rightful imposezs of taxation, that they paid 

> StratTord wbo uodeivtood better than hu coatemporanes tbe oil elTecti of 
port duties, had. wished to forestall tValpole by taking steps in Ireland toward 
an excise, which although it be heathen Greek m England yet certainly woi^ 
be more beneficial to tbe Crown, sod less felt by tbe subject, than where tte 
impositions are laid upon the foreign tent of cominodiUcS inward and outward 
<1633 G vui., p. 39). • 

' «DoweU,i.,PP 150-59, u-,M> I 14 47 ..I, 61, 63. 79, 124. 129 
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the Assessment and the Excise \Tith a mechanical indifference, which 
they had not shomi when the Royal CommUsioners came round for 
the Ship Money. 

The classes and the district put under contribution by Parlia- Financial 
ment were not only comparatively willing but fairly able to pay;*^^^* 
for much of their wealth was in ready money. IVitliin the Royalist 
lines the case was different. Charles had no commercial centres iCrng 
where he could negotiate loans, even if be could Iiave offered the 
security of taxation. He had to fight the war on plunder and free 
gifts. The Cavaliers offered their own wealth to the Iving and 
their neighbour's goods to themselves. But in spite of tliis hberal 
disposition, the average Roj'allst had in IG42 little ready money, 
in proportion to the sura for which he was forced to compound his 
estate in 1646 : he could not realise his wealth because it was in 
land. There were only two things which he could offer to the King 
— Ills plate and one year’s rent. 

Plate was indeed a larger part of the national assets tlian it is The mtlt- 
tO'day. In the generation preceding the establishment of banks 
England, the savings of all classes brightened the shelves, or wcrc^ 
served up with the beef and ale. For J50 years silver plate had 
been accumulating undisturbed b}' war, during a period when tlie 
art of the silversmith vras aa e.\quisite as it was widely spread. 

Every cobbler in London, wrote Sir Philip Warmck, drank out 
of his silver beaker, *’ so rife were silver vessels among all conditions 
In 1642 one of the noblest arts of tlic European Renaissance dis- 
appeared down the King’s melting furnaces; just as the mcdisvol 
saints from the church niches, and Uie purple robes of Pilate in the 
windows, came clinking dovin under the Puritan hanuncr on to Uic 
heads of laughing mobs.' 

Even before the fighting began, gentle families who had helped 
the King vvere not only catuig off jicwtcr, but were hard pressed to 
purcliase the ordinary necessaries of life. .Vnd as the war went on, 
the rent whicli the Cav'alicr could collect off lus estate to siiarc 
with his master became smaller cverj' year. Tlie rise in w.igis, the 
unw Ulingness to take farms, the constant plunder and arson, ^brought 
down many rentals in Cheshire and Gloucestershire to onc*ludf.* 

The foremost to share their weoIUi with tlie King were Ids Catholic Tb« 
subjects. Tlie loyalty of tlie gentlemen of the old religion, naturally ‘ 

cool during tlie dozen years’ persecution after Uic Cunpoa-dcr Plot, 

'But ttictaviiici»wri*s>5A\t«tiiiiy ptojAewVwindtei down for 

Uie war. TIius la lludtbras. eanto U. t— 

■■ Did SaluU for tbi* bnos In tiieir t>(ato I 
And crowd as if they cusie too Ute T 


Ami into piLcs and muwfiirUvn 
Mampt bakers, cupt and {lomn^r* i ’* 
* G. (C. M’.k I'i-. p. f®®* '‘*n»ey,IL,pp.»asO. 
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wiinncd to Tames \^licn lie rtlic\cd liitm against llic wiU of hw 
Parlmnicnts, and hnU now become with most an instinct and a 
passion \ihalocr rcserxaUons might lurk in llu subtle brains that 
gimlcd the Jiisiut intngur Dunng tJic wars and rebellions of the 
ni\t hundred jean, the SUi»rt. whether crowned King or wandering 
outlaw could count (ni the swords and rentals of Uic Catholics, at 
tunes when CIiurLhinrn would only stud him messages and dnnk 
him he-dUis In IGiS a quarter of a century Jiad passctl away since 
the leg'll penalties and tines had Ikcii regular]) inflicted on the 
recusants, and it w u for this reason that the) were both willing 
and able to save Charles from Anaiicinl ruin l*TOtcstant fears 
were so for well grounded. Ilial the Calliolics were a rich communit) 
Tlic f^rl of W ortester, reputed the greatest nionicrd man m Liigland, 
had an annual rental of £21000 lie gave it ahnost wholesale to 
the King 

Such were the ro)a1 resources Hut they ircrc not regular and 
tlicy were certain to dimmish 

Pn>ate Owing to the jwicrty of Charles, and Uic bad orgamsalion of 
Uoiindhcads before Ihcir New \io4lrl refonns, roost regiments 
wus on either side consisted of )>mate companies and troops, and man) 
canqiaigns of pnsate sieges and wars At n time wlien about 
1 10,000 men were under arms m England, it wiis seldom that ctUicr 
party brought more tlianO.OOOlo IS 000 into line of battle Marslou 
Moor w-os the only occasion on which as mans as 20,000 men were 
fighting on one side, and that was because the Parhomentar) generals 
hod united three separate ormics on tlic field Tlie great rosjonty 
of the combafants were engaged m small local wars, winch sddom 
liad uiflucncc on the main result, at any rate after 1642 Gentlemen 
who nescr took part in larger operations, except for a few rfaj^s 
wlule Rupert or Essex passed through their CQuntrj on the rood to 
bigger gome, were eager to wage war on each other, at the head of 
tlieir sera ants or tenantry, strengthened by a few soldiers wandering 
from the colours in search of higher pay 
lOiegatn England was at tlist date full of Plantagcnet castles, sUH lu 
son good repair as dwcUing houses, though tlicir baltJunenU now peered 
over the mossy roofs of outhouses and the waving tops of trees, 
whose age told bow many generations had gone by since Uie m 
' habitants last expected the approach of besiegers. Tlicse veteran 

strongholds which hod sepn our TCuigs go forth to Normandy, and 
the palaces of red bnck whose inulhoned 'windows recall^ the 
peace oS Elisabeth and her si/cccssor, irere aJiio jMit into a state of 
defence, and supplied with 50 to 300 men apiece The garrison 
system proved the rum of the King As the means to provosion and 
pay his armies in the field diminished, regiments that had better 
have been dismissed at once, were left behind at free quarters, each 
mtli a district assigned for its maintenance laving in gamson, 
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they ate up the country-side ; and, so long as there was anything 
left to plunder, would not sluft to ground where they were really 
needed. “ I’ll fight,” says Tom Tell-Troath when he turns Cavalier 
in Lacy’s play, “ partly for love, partly for mine own ends. I'll 
fight bravely for a battle or two, then beg an old house to make 
a garrison of, grow rich, consequently a coward, and then, let the 
dog bite the bear, or the bear the dog. I’ll make my own peace.” 

Some regiments in the field were raised and officered by iJrivate^jetlKKJs 
persons, but paid by ICmg or Parliament to serve in the mam army.<’^l®'’>“g 
Others were both raised and paid at the expense of tlie Colonel, 
and went on whatever service he chose. Of the soldiers in receipt of 
public money, some were paid by sijceial local contributions, others 
out of the general taxes ; some were paid by the King or Parliament 
direct, others by the Committee of the County, or of tlie Associated 
Counties. Many were not paid at all. Sonie were engaged per- 
manently, others for single expeditions. 

The appearance of the men was a« motley as the methods of uniforms, 
levying tlicm were various. On botii sides a regiment would bebsd^ 
dressed in red or blue, white or green, each according to tlic taste ^ 
of the man who had raised it. Tlic colour of his servants’ livery 
was often selected. At last, under the unifying inilucnce of the New 
Model organisation, red began to predominate, apparently because 
red had been the favourite colour in the Eastern .Vssociation. To 
distinguish themselves from tiie Cavaliers, many of the Roundhead 
officers and some of the men appeared from first to last in orange 
scarfs. But friend or foe were more usually distinguished through 
the smoke drifts of the mtlee by cliallenging for the password — 

“God with us,” or “Have at you for the liiiig,”— and by badges 
^ specially assumed on the day of battle. At Newbury the Hound- 
iieads wore green twigs, hkc the assailants of Bunsinanc ; at Marston, 
white handkerchiefs or pieces of paper in their Imts ; at some on- 
slaughts of towns, tlie “ forlorn hope ” quaintly left their shirts 
lianging out bcliind, for the better guidance of their own supports 
tlirough tlie night.* The innumerable 0ags, vrithout which no army 
in that age thought of taking the field, were often of fanciful design. 

The aniiorial bearings of the Colonel, the crest of the town, an emblem 
or a motto, a political cartoon of Bisliops, or of the little, dog Pym ’ 
biting the lion’s tail, rejoiced the hearts of the troop u hen it marched 
out, and of its captors when it laid down its arms.* 

muycarj* art wAtcA fbgA'sA amateurs' had rfoir (o master Cavntiy 
ill the school of experience, was propounded, to them by books on 
Swedish tactics, and by officers ilockiiig home from vanous schools 
of war on the Moos, the Danube and tli« Uhinc. Dutch and German 
Jiorse usually cjiargcd in cojumns, deep in inverse proportion to 

‘ Ucnc« a iilalit attack was called a ** ounbodo shirt-figtit. 

'Firth'f C. ti., pp. 43, 273, 3X, SS^randcJtap. ti. 
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the discipline and courage of the troop Ihc squadrons nding up 
in phahnx. to cxcliangc Micakiiig pistol shots and (1>, with viiiose 
coiiardly attitudes Ute artists of (lie r}urt> Years tVar haic loaded 
so much cans os m tlic picture giiUcncs of Uie Continent arc tlic l>i>c 
of our lloundhcad tasalry before tlic nsc of the Ironsides IJut the 
Swedish horse, tau,;ht In thiir gnat Gustnviis, fought m hue three 
di(]> never halted to Are nserved thiir pistols and cirhiiies for the 
intkc, and ciiargcd straight in with tiounslicd steel Rupert per 
Imps found it all tlic easier to train liis chivalry after this improved 
patUni, because in 10t2 few of them luad ony (Inamis to let off 
\s Charles filled hw war chest with plate from tlic cupboards of 
Jo>al squires sii he was fain to fill lus armoury njlh trophies off 
Uieir walls ^\hcn the Unarms seized from the militia luid gone 
half the round of the muskcUcrv, the iiorstmen liad to )>c contented 
with old corselets, headpieces and swords some of which may have 
been Inkcii down on the night of the Anundn livncoos ^ Yet no 
more tliau this was required for n charge home 

The private m Uie cava]r> seldom came from tlic ranks of lured 
agricultural labour A trooper imolicd an outlay of crfpdaJ 
SomctuiKS he had invested the savings of his own farm or shop ui 
a horse and armour siKCuIaling on n return ui the shaj'te of plunder 
or religious liberty ^mctimes he luul been equipped by lus land 
lord, or by subscription among tlie **)oung men niid maids” of 
tiic neighbouring I'untan town • His pa>, when he got it, was three 
times that of Ins poor brother of the foot, 
lofantiy The infantry were more than Jialf of Diem pressed men, gcncr»ll> 
from the lowest classes The v^vnbrj, socially, physicall> and in 
tcUcctuully supenor ** pillaged and wounded” the linesmen on 
Dieir own side when llio war began,* and instructed them in new 
policies and new religious when it drew to a close It was seldom 
thought worth wlule to sink good men and money in improvang 
the foot, before the invention of the bayonet enabled tliem to make 
better resistance to the horse A regiment of foot contamed only 
ludf as many pikes as muskets , but the former was still accounted 
the more honourable weapon If a gentleman volunteered to fight 
on foot, he trailed *' tho puissant pike ” In a combat lictwcen 
infantry, the musketeers were ranged on the two flanks, when 
they bad delivered their shot, if possible into the enemy’s pikemen. 
Die men of each successive rook wheeled round aud formed up 
agaiu in tlie rear of the long column, to reload while the others kept 
up the fire lu turn But the victory was finally decided ‘ at push 
of pike” m the centre If cavalry appeared while the regiment 
was drawn up m Dus order, all was lost. Only when like the London 
train bands at Isewbury, they hod time to from square with the 

i CJar p 30 j. • Cart # CVojw., Letter xul 

' xuv , p 321 
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musketeers kneeling under slieJtcr of tlic long jjikes, could tiic best 
iufantry in the world hoire to drive off a cliaigc of horse. 

Tijc comparative value of liorsc and foot would has'c been rc-JliJative 
versed, if England luid then been, as slic is now, a country chequered j 
with hcdgcro\vs. But tlic enclosure of Uuid that marked the agri-foot 
cultural cliangc in the Tudor times liad slopped far short of com- 
pletion. Midland English scenery was coppice, moor and waste, 
alternating ^^itIl broad naked ]>Iough-ncId, like that of continental 
lands to-day. Wlicii Rupert swept across the battle-fields of Edge- 
hill, Jfarston 3foor and Jsaseby, they w'cre as open os the field of 
Waterloo ; a single hedge is a mark<^ feature in the maps of con- 
temporary Jiistorians. Whenever armies met in enclosed fields like 
those of Newbury, or orchards like those round Worcester, all de- 
pended on the courage witli whicli the pikes and musketeers con- 
tended for each mound and hedge ; but on open ground the infantry 
of the time were helpless. The pro|)ortion of foot to horse employed 
in tlie field armies was not more than two to one. Yet for all pur- 
poses of siege, occupation, storm, and warfare in broken country, 
infantry were essetttial ; Charles lost the North because the foot 
were destroyed at Marston and tlic South because they were de- 
stroyed at Noseby. The horse escaped from both fields, but could 
not alone carry on the war.* 

Under such general conditions, Uic conflict, for wliich the com- 
batants had only taken position in the autumn of began in 
earnest before Uie next spring. 

In the first year of war, %vhen only well-known statesmen orcavaher 
professional soldiers had any claim to high command, the rebels 
lost two chiefs, who rivalled Essex in political and social position 
and surjiossed him in military daring. The death of Lord Brooke 
in March, 1643, by a bullet from tlic beleaguered Cathedral of 
Lichfield, and of Hampden in June on Chalgrove Field, left Parlia- 
ment perforce content with Essex, IFalJer and 3Ianchestcr, until 
men of no political fame or previous military experience bad time 
to force their way to the front by sheer talent for war. But it 
seemed likely that all would be lost before time and chance revealed 
the great soldiers. The Roundlicads, who by holding the towns 
bad at first seemed to bold the country, lost their grip on North, 

West and Midlands by a series of disasters so rapid tliat In August, 

1643, the preparations for the advance of the three Cavalier armies 
on London seemed almost complete. One by one the Roundhead 
organisations of counties associated for millatry defence, were 
dissolved, and each shire was cither governed by its o\m separate 
Committee or overrun by the Cavaliers. Cromwell’s Eastern 
Association alone remained, hencefmth knowTi as " The Associated ' 

I See Tirth's C. A. juuiim for preceding paragnphs about borse and foot. 
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CouHtjcs” ptJf fxcfilmee On llic break up of the MjdlanJ As* 
sociation. llo>ahsl armies imd gamwim were e\tr>'whcre intrudn], 
tie utr.dismg cciitril Dngkitd But m North and cst thtif successes 
wtn. more sinking and more complete. 

The war The scat of the slniggle for Northern Englmd was South York- 
Soi^ shirt In the K.«l Biding, the great ruilttar} depot of IIulJ, the 

1043 ’ hrst town to close lU gate* on Clmlcs, was still held from the sea, 

and coinmumcattd across the Humber with Cromwell in North 
Liiicolii In the West Riding, abase the steep sullen's of CaldeJ 
and Aire, a {lopulalitm, Icasciicd b) refugees from hlandtrs and 
Holland, dwelt in stone roofed cottages on the moors, exposed to 
«\cry wind, pra^mg and wtwMng cloth, which they sent on pack* 
horses across the grej hilU to tlic I'untan towns of Halifax, Bradford 
and Lc't'ds But between rebel Ilull and the rebel cloUung district 
laj the garden of lo^alt) — the agncuilund plain encircling the 
Catlicdrai City of York This balance of local power was upset 
by annics coming from afar 

From Ilipon to the Border, Northern EngUnd was Casalicr, and 
between tbc departure of the Scots ui 1011 and their return in 
was free to show lU co'ours Induslrulism, Weslcyanism and 
I'rcsbylcnanism had not yet arisen in Durham and Northumberland, 
nor the Quaker mflucnce in Cumberland l*robaLIy half Ute iwpu* 
lation was Catholic, and all still liiitl and inoied in bygone ideals 
and memories enshnned in the Border ballads. TJic actual life 
of tlie Borderer was more sordid but scarcely less excituig than in 
tJic old day's of the Scottish wars Jfovs troo}KR descending from 
the headwaters of Ucdcsdalc end Tyme “into the low couatnes, 
earned away horses and caltlc ” and were hung sometimes by scores 
together at Newcastle and Hexham. Pnvate disputes, with a 
great part of the |iopulation. sverc sUll decided not by law but by 
single combat,' In such an old world societv the Marquis of NfiW 
castle eidisted for the King's sersico Oghters of the right Border 
breed, moomicn who won their liay at Lammostidc with sword 
ever ready to liand Milli his ** Northern Vapist Array,” con- 
taining ** Newcastle’s kVhile Coats,” perhaps the best foot regiment 
raised m the war, the Marquis plunged among the balanced forces 
of South Y’orkshuc, overran the dotbuig district, chased out the 
•• Fairfaxes {the old Lord. Ferdinand, and bis son Sir Thomas), and 
shut them up witluo the walls of Hull The gallant father and 
son now held no foot of ground outside the sea stronghold, but they 
retained m the hour of defeat tlie atfections of the Yorkshire Punlans 
and the confidence of Pailtamentaiy soldiers throughout all England. 

In Slidsiunmcr, lCt3, Newcastle led his Northerners into the 
Anglia ,kssociatcd Counties, through which lay lus road to Uie rendeai'ous 
iDTsded Qjj jfjg banks of the Thames B«t as soon as he entered Lineoln' 

1 IlaxL Muc , uL. vp (fuirry of A eweasUe, de^ I OSO) 
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bhire, he found himself confronted with the small beginnings of 
great tilings. 

^Vlicn Cromwell had returned from Eldgehill to rtsutnc his local Cromwell 
work, he produced in miniature ciciy part of that .vystcin that 
afterwards copied on the larger scale of the New Jlodcl ^Vrmy. As 
tlie agent of tlic ^tssociatcil Counties Committee, sshlch owed tlie 
svitvival of its organisation to Jus energy alone, he secured com* 
jiarativcly regular pay for the soldiers~tlic prime condition of all 
other reforms. As tiic leader of the I’lintan laity in East Anglia, 
he personally attracted into his service men to whom religion was 
not only the cry of parly but the passion of life. As Colonel of his 
regiment, he Mould not suffer Die l*resbyterian orthodox to apply 
dogmatic tests to any soldier of Puritan temperament, and lie in* 
sisted that Ills men should observe a discipline unknown alike to 
tJieir enemies, who made licence a proof of loyalty, and to tiieir 
fellow-Roundhcads, among whom psalmody was but the sliibbolcth 
of common men, Hnng as common men live. In Cromwell’s strapge 
regiment, plunder, drunkenness, ucnching, esen shearing, were 
abolished by penalties ; but these penalties only enforced the public 
and private opinion of the soldiers, for olherMise sucli rules would 
have been as impotent as tliey proved wlicn the victorious army 
attempted to iniposc them on the ctsil population. These horse* 
men nere freeholders or sons of freeholders. J^fany of them rode 
their own horses, in wliicii they took a si>ecial interest. They learnt 
from Cromucll, os easily as the gallant Cavaliers learnt from Rupert, 
to fight ill line, to reserve their fire, and to charge home swonJ in 
hand. ' They Icanit also wliat the younger man never taught his 
impatient and ill-disciplined squadrons, to halt when the foe scattered, 
to face about when he pursued, and to wheel to the support of oUiet 
troops when the day was still In doubt. Rupert could only lead, 

Oliver could handle, cavalry, and he wJ»o could handle cavalry could 
win the war. 

' The war was won, because llic pick of East Anglian yeomen, 
uncompromisingly hostile to rc^ol power in the State and to any 
form of enforced orthodoxy in t|ie Church, volunteered to serve • 
together in a few troops of horse, under a man who commanded 
their confidence for every reason — political, religious, military and 
personal. Victory would probably not have fallen to Parliament, 
and would certainly not have faUtn to the Indejjendents, if Crom* 
well had really, as poets sing, spent Jus early Jnanhood “in Jus 
private garden,” “ reserved and austere On tlie contrary, when 
war broke out, he had already for long been the man best loved 
and hated on the banks of Ouse and Caro. Love of justice, that 
soon turned to hot anger in his working brain, had m^c him the 
people’s champion in days when it was dangerous to be popular. 

The property of the poor and the land of the community were then 
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often ieucil by bometinics lo enlarge thcic o«n iJftrL*?, 

sometimes fur real ctonoimc inipruMiiunLs, but uK(n)S uiUiout 
juj>t compciiialiou Hie nglit of the ncli man to seize wliaUicf 
comiuuu land he cuNcUtl, uhs u maxuii on uluch Uic Star Clumber 
ami the great l’ariianitnlar> l.orda acre agreed Hut CromacH 
imd stood out on bclialf of clouts so ]>our and so numerous tiuit the 
sacridness of property ’* was riot held to opply lo what thej 
{Assessed On three screrul occasions, with loss cikI danger 
hmiscir, he pleaded for those who h id no other to plead for them * 
These scrMces he mode dearer to the middle and lowcf class 
by a rough, kindly directness in sikccIi, and a fraternal syinp ithy 
lu manner ^Man the outbreak of war tunu-il hmi into the Itodcr 
and friend of a casalry formed by soluutary culutmenl among these 
neighbours of his, he rctaincil a “ fmniluir rustic carnage wilii lus 
solihcrt,” and was as full of sisneity and humour “ os another man 
« when he hath drunken a cup of wine loo much ” In religious 
conscisaiioii Uic same (luahtics, plajong ou the surface of deepest 
faitli and doubt, prolonged mtlanchol) , and rare outbursts of }oy, 
won hull the hearU of many who laughed at the frigid, omiuscicnt 
suixrionty of the I'resbytcrun denes ^ 

It was fur these reasons tliat, when Newcastle entered tho 
Associated Counties, he found hunsilf opposed by a remarkable 
kuid of cavalrj. 

Casalier The I’arli-uiicntaiy men ni London, temileJ nt Xewcastle’s 
from'the and pleased at the amount Cromwell had done with scanty 

^or{h niatcnal, os attested m Julyuiacalsalry slornitsh iicarGamsborouglk 
sjnv that they ought at once to raise a main army for service in Last 
i&u und North They sent down llunchister into Uie ,tasociated Counties 
to raise tlicre, with the help of Cromwell’s local knowledge, an army 
of 10,000 foot and 5,000 horse, to be paiil out of the national taxation 
Hut before the end of liars est enabled Uic force to be raised, N’cwcasUc 
liad already turned back llic slight resistance that Cromwells 
TCguncnts had oUcred had been enough to discourage the Northerners, 
who had not begun with any strong desire lo march far from thar 
homes The olliccts on whom Newcastle most depended, xefused 
to advance on London, so long os the gamson of Hull was left be* 
land ready to pounce out on tberr estates To besiege this fortress, 
Newcastle rctunied to Yorkslure before the end of August But 
Manclicster and CromneU soon advanced north wiUi Iheir newly 
raised force, secured the hold of the Associated Counties on Lmcobi 
shire by another cav airy action known as “ H iticeby fight ” (October* 
1013), and joined hands w-ith the huirfoxcs across the Humber 
These operations not only mode Hull as safe as London, but prepared 

II or Uie details of Cmnweli a cbaiupioasbip ot coDnaon nj'bts )n JWIO 
pnd ICOO, see Filth B Crojn. pp 31 34 F oi the Star Chunitier and enclosure* lor 
deer parts, see Court and Ttmet </ Charles / , u , pp 00, Cl, ISl, 188 •* 
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the way for the recovery of the North in the following year. On 
this line, the Cavalier march on the Tliames had faded, owing to 
Hull, Cromwell, and the purely local character of Newcastle’s force. 

The Western war of 1643 has the same story as the Northeni, The ad- 
except that there was no Cromwell. Hopton and lus Comishmen '"“ce 
overran Devon, Wilts and Dorset as Newcastle and his Northum-(v^^^® 
brians overran Yorkshire. Taunton fell like Halifax ; Bristol and 1043 ’ 
Exeter like Leeds and Sheffield. But Plymouth, like Hull, was 
maintained by the fleet } and so long as tiie garrison of Plymouth 
tlireatened their homes, the gallant men of Cornwall and Devon 
refused to pursue their unbroken career of victory into Hampshire 
and Kent. Therefore, the farthest pomt of their success was 
Roundway Down, outside Devizes, where tliey helped the cavalry 
from Oxford to cut Waller’s army to pieces (I3th July). 

On the tlurd line of advance tlirough the Midlands, the force xiie ad- 
in Wales similarly refused to march till Gloucester fell. The royal vance 
strategists saw that, before their tlirce-fold attack on I/jndon 
take jflace, the tlirce local armies who were to cany out this great lands, 
plan must first be satisfied by the capture of the Roundhead for* 
tresses at their own doors — ^Hull, Plymouth and Gloucester. So 
the King in person sat down before Gloucester (10th August). 

The siege was regarded by bis followers as a brief, unnecessary patUa- 
delay in the course of a victory no longer doubtful. The renegade 
who in the middle of August deserted the sinking fortunes 
of Parliament and appeared in the O.xfonl quadrangles to court tlto 
pardon of the fashionable world, were awarded the contemptuous 
reception of men who have changed sides too late to affect the 
balance of fortune. In the capital Pym and his coramittce-nieii 
were struggling in deep waters. They could not prevent Parlia- 
ment from debating terms that amounted to surrender. On one 
day the mob filled Palace Yard to demonstrate against this betrayal 
of the public cause (Tth August) ; but on the two following days 
"omen, and men disguised as women, battered at the doors of the 
House of Commons, with shouts of “Peace, Peace,” “Give us that 
dog Pym,” and were only dispersed when the cavalry rode in among 
them With drawn swords. The pejpet4ial defeats, the monthly assess- 
ments almost amounting to wholesale confiscation of property, the 
dislocation of internal trade, made all Londoners frantic to obtain 
peace — some by victory, some by compromise, some by surrender. 

While such was the divided feeling of the capital, it is likely that 
if Gloucester had fallen the pro^nnees would have rallied to the 
side that seemed able to end the war, and the advance on London 
Would have been resumed with cvicry diancc of success. 

Such at least was the opinioa at Westminster. Every hazard 
must be run to relieve Gloucester, for its fall would involve the 
fall of London. A last appeal for the “good old cause” "os 
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Tlic nialr and nut madr lO vaiii Tlic jjcire jjartj conjjMtMnose 

nllivjVto I** mo<xl for capitulation The 

fftiMc Cloiiasttr cmadc iras pnaclm] to the great City hiIiI nitJ) rthgioia 
Clou zeal i-\Lrj shop wts rloscd hj order, and the I,ondon prentices 
marched out in their tram luuuls Hitherto only a small number 
of the famous Cits mihlia had been rmplo>ed at anj distance for 
in lilt ir aliacnce London s trade (lie smews of the war must languish 
Their campaign at Tuniliam Green had been a fesr da;^s' hohdas 
But now thc) were to folioM Essex across England If rarliamcnt 
was to be sused ht must bnrtg tlicm back soon and bnng Uicm 
back sicturioas 

Meanwhile in GJom-ester the I’untaii niinonl) liasing oscrowed 
their less ztulous ftilow townsmen were sahunU) conducting an al 
most dcsjicralc defence TIic end was oiil> dcla>cd because Cliarles 
was hani|Krcd at tius cnsis of his fate b> want of mumtions and 
engines of war the result of want of moj)C> and of sea comniunica 
tion \Micn it sias known Uiat tlic pnnUces were coming to tlie 
«hcf of Clouceslcr t>ie infantry and guns wtrr left in the trtftchf* 
to press the siege, an I Uupert was sent with the caiulr) to pretent 
the passage of the CotsuolJ IliJls The Bojahst horse swept that 
upland cloth distnct of lU thousand flocks, as Uic> luui already on 
less occasion swept man) other sheep runs m the Best, marung for 
the Kings cause Uie hostiht) of lovai jxipulations The citizen 
soldiers lad Utereforc to odsanee without pronsioits oicr an open 
plateau wlierc tlie agncuUural land was all cliaiupion, ’ that is, 
unenclosed bs hedges and where conseciucntlj tlicy were subject 
nclwfot to fierce attacks from Rujwrts casalr) But Essex had troojis of 
all amis uicluding on this occasion an infantry who were not rascals 
SUiSc))^ gathered by the press gang but citizens of good account ’ Armed 
fo*3 at last OH the stetp edge of tlic Cotswolds abo\c Chcltenhain, the} 
saw across the pLim the roofs and tower:, of Gloucester in the mom 
*ng light, and Bic long coluauis of besiegers snnding awav from their 
burning camp * 

Fust Tlie object of the great march liad been acluescd, but it rc- 

^ewbiuT Essex to bring the citizen army home Tlie Carahers 

full force, blocked li« retreat at Kewbury tlreadj short of 
Iftia food he must cut lus wa) llirough, or surrender in a ftw days- 
As the fields roimd this to^ were much enclosed a fierce soldiers 
battle was fought ui the lanes and ditches at push of pike all dav^ 
long untd the enemy could be detected onJj by the flash of ins musket 
through Uie darkened hedge Then both sides flung themsdics 
down to sleep among tfic slam, each regiment in the ground it held- 
^ot to base conquered meant destruction for thq Roundheads 
Their generals waited uneasilw for dawn. But if Essex was short 
‘ Qar pp t"! (and p JMls, £<f< u> } G (C IF ) i pp ISi^O. 202 0. 
Kitig * Pani^leis, BJE 120, E. «» 
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of bread, Cbaries was short of powder. At dawn the royal amiy 
had disappeared. On the 25th of September, scarcely five wcel« 
after they liad marched out, the prentices returned to their sweet- 
hearts in triumphant array- 

On the heaths and under the liedgerows of Newbury many 
cliiefs of tlie Cav'aiiers, and sons of grand old houses lay cut off in 
their prime. Among the hundreds slain whom memory has long 
forgotten, one is mourned by imagination still. Falkland, who 
could not endure to see England wasted year after year ni endless 
war, to be crushed at last under the tyramiy of rebel and Puritan, nor 
yet to witness the triumph of despotism with the cause lie had 
chosen but never loved, adopted tlie dress and manners of Hamlet 
in his melancholy, and sought death every day beneath the walls 
of Gloucester. At last at Newbury he rode alone into a Roundhead 
regiment, not to slay but to be slam. Hyde lived on, to bear for 
thirty years the n eight of miseries rvhieh Falkland had refused any 
longer to share ; and raised to the memory of the friend who had 
gone so long before him, a lasting monument of English prosc.^ 

But on the side of Parliament Uie noblest men desired the com* 
pletest victory. Cromwell was no more than Falkland a stranger 
to doubt and melanclioly, but they were not the lords of his soul ; 
and it was not his o;rn death that he sought amid the enemy’s ranks. 

The Parliament men were the nationalist party — a fact by which Tbe Scot* 
they gamed many adherents against the King, who was 
In correspondence with Dutch, Dones, French, Pope and Catholic th^Joe* 
Irish, for mibtary aid whicli bis detractors could always announce _ 
to be coming, but which never came. The ICing was defeated by^^'’^-» 
these phantom armies which he iuinscif invoked. Yet liis nationalist 
enemies, in the hour of their extreme need, souglit one foreign 
alliance and secured it with decisive results. During the Gloucester 
campaign the Parliament had come to terms with “their brethren 
of Scotland The Scots were then lookcil on as foreigners, and by 
no' one more than by the opponents of the House of Stuart, .The 
Puritan Parliament had refused to be led by James I. into a union 
of the two kingdoms. In later years Cromwell declared that Eng- 
land had better be conquered by her own Itoyalists than by the 
Scottish Ihiritans. Yet, again and again, fear of despotism drove 
the patriots to restrain their natural scnluucuts and (o iiaii fiic 
Scots as fellow-countrymen, until the repeated process Kid so far . 
altered public sentiment that the Whi^ under Queen Anne carried 
the .\ct of Union. 

The English subjects of the House of Stuart liad first ob\crve<l 
tlie real political and religious character of the Scottish nation at 
the time of the Bishops’ Wan. (iGStFIQ). In tlic early montlis of 
• Oar., jiji. 
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Uic Lonjj Parliament the Scots liail heen popular, •«> long as danger, 
no%t.Ity. gratitude uiul mutual ignorance continuix! to cointiine 
Ujc two j)coj>!e5, Sicunly iukI cioscr aequairitancc soon brought 
about a coldness, whtcli lasted from tlic paying off of the Scottish 
army of occupation, until the Ute summer of ICt3. In tliat season 
of {>rnl, Puritans on lioth sides of the T«'Ccd saw that if they were 
to survive severally, lliey must unite once more. In return for 
the military assistance of Scotland, Uie English I’Artiamcntarian* 
bound themselves by a Sohmii League and Cownant to maintain the 
Church tn ScuUand os now cstahlishcd, and to reform religion in 
Engbind “ according to the word of God ” and ** the example of 
the best reformed Churches*'. How far Uicy hereby gave up Uicir 
own liberty will apjicar in the sniurl. Ilut it may be observed 
tliat during the first year of war they hiul prcftrretl to run great 
risks rather than put theinsilvcs again under any fonn of obligation 
to '* their brctltren of Scotbind 

Deathot Pym’s last work was done. lie liail formed a compiict English 
party, prejured to fight for the sovcrtigiity of Parliament and the 

lua' I’urilon religion. He Itid guided th-at jiarty tJirough the iliuutrous 
summer of wiicn the presence of a capable and trusted leader 
had been needed to ward off destruction. In the autumn, be pre* 
pared by the .Scottish alliance for offensive operations which should 
luni the scale at the opening of the next year. In December b* 
died, and was buried vvitb Slate honours in the Abbey of the Kings- 
For his colleagues knew tliat it was lie who hail saved Parliament 
Rut Uicy did not know that lie liad saved it to be tlie mother of 
Parliaments, and to be Uie origin of many liberties more free tlum 
tliat Punlan liberty for which he had caused the sword to be drawn, 
though surely of none more deeply loved or more bravely won. 

Scot* In January the Scottish army entered Northumberland. In the 

spring tlicy forced their way iato South Vorkshirc, where their 
arrival created a revolution as sudden as that causal by the incurswn 

Jaa..iauor the northern Cavaliers twelve inontbs before. .Vs Fairfax 1^ 
then been shut up in IIuU, Ncvreastle in his turn was besieged w 
York. The all-important question whether Manchester and 9”'”' 
well could be spared to Join the Scots in the reduction of the North, 
depended on the opening of the camjiaign hr Uie South, wJiere the 
Royalists were prepanng to advance into the Home Counties. 
Their prospects seemed good, until, owing to the indisciplmc ot 
their coionds, wiilch increased as the vrar went on, they were drawn 
into battle at a tactical disadvantage near Cberiton in Hampshire 
(29th Starch), and there received a check from IVoIIcr, which en- 
bieeeof couraged ParJiament to send their East jVnglian forces north “ 
the Humber. The Scottish and Yorkshire armies were therefore 
May- joined in the trenches before York fay the army of the Easte^ 
Association under Manchester and his great lieutenant. But the 
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men who next summer broke day by day into caiitics and walled 
cities and rejoiced greatly when tlicy went up against tlie breach, 
had not yet mastered tlie arts of siege ond storm. Again and again 
they were hurled back from those mediaeval battlements of York, 
of wliich one long curtain still looks out ovc? the river gate, towards 
Uiti meadows where the llouudhtads planted their cannon in vain. 

Weanwhilc, Rupert, at tlie height of his rcjiutation, was coming 
to the rescue, witli an anny very different from tlie prentices who had 
raised tlie siege of Gloucester. Half Ids forces were cavalry. For 
as ho passed nortliwards through the West, men of spirit who could 
Still anywhere find horses, swords and pistols, flocked in from dull 
garrisons, and from houscfiolds tlint had long been neutral, each 
gentleman burning for the honour to be one of Rupert’s Cavaliers, 
llis route led him tlirough the scene of the Lmicashirc war, where, 

Isolated from the strategic, religions, and social conditions of the 
larger conflict, the I’untan clothing towns were liolding down the 
rural districts and tlicir Catholic inhabitants. Rupert’s passage Rupert in 
brought roomcntoiy deliverance and revenge to the papist squires, 
According to the law of storm tliat was tlie rule of war on the Con- Mo^juae 
tinent, but not the custom of w'ar in England, except where the 
contest lay between a Catholic and Protestant population, tho 
Cavaliers massacred the defenders of Bolton and indulged Uiem- 
selves at the expense of the inhabitants in the worst liorrors of sack. 

Followed by the curses and prophecies of the Bible readers of 
Lancashire, Uicy rode off over tlie low mountain passes by Skipton 
and entered the jilain of York.^ 

Rupert outmanoeuvred his formidable enemies and succeeded Mantoa 
'in relieving the city without a battle. The besiegers struck camp. 2nd 
But, as might be expected, tlie all-victorious general of three-and- j^’ 
twenty followed up their retreat, and offered them the battle which 
they so much desired on the moor by Long Alarston, eight miles 
west of York. Never before or after did either King or Parliament 
put SHcli numerous forces into one field. The Roundheads brought 
into line three armies — those of Scotland, of North England, and 
of Eust Anglia. Together they numbered 20,000 foot and 7,000 
horse. Rupert and Newcastle bad 11,000 foot and about 7,000 
spendid cavalry, who, until that fatal summer evening, could boast 
themselves invincible. Yet Rupert himself had listened with re- 
spect to strange talcs from those who bad met the East Anghan 
troopers in their own country. “Is Cromwelf there?” he asked, 
as he viewed the Roundhead ttic. After the faattfe, wth the 
loring familiarity which one good soldier often assumes with the 
person of another, he bestowed on his conqueror the immortal 
nickname of “ Ironsides ”. 

* ChethamSoc., Citnl IPor tn Cone* , pp. 18S-!>9 and iKunnt aod Lancashire 
Lieu/eriancy, h., passim 
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The sun was falling low, the Puritans had struck up the evening 
psalm, Rujicrt had retired to supper, and Newcastle to Jiis coach 
to smoke, when suddenly the three Roundhead armies rolled down 
off tlie high corn lands where they stood, on to the moor, where the 
strength of monarchy m England had been gathered to a head and 
exposul at one stroke to nijn. On the Royalfist left, Goring drove 
Fairfa;s’s horse off the field. In the centre, the Yorkshire foot gave 
way. With them went lialf the ten regiments of Scots? but the 
rest stood firm in the rout. Shoulder to shoulder still, each man 
grasped his pike, tile ancient weapons of Scotland that the descend- 
ants of the men of Rannockbum and Floddcn, else little skilled 
in modem war, well knew how to use. Not in vain they stayed 
to die for Christ’s Crown and Covenant, for their stand decided the 
fate of the two kingdoms. 

Far on their left wing, beyond the tide of routed foot, Cromwell 
was leading 2,500 of his own horse, followed by 800 ill-mounted 
Scots. Both sides were well accustomed to charge home ; only 
after long hacking of swords on armour, man to man, were Rupert’s 
cavalry driven from tlie field. \VhceJ)ng round to the relief of 
the Scottish pikcmcn, Cromwell, by a senes of well-planned cliargcs, 
cleared the moor, as the last glimmer of daylight followed the sunken 
sun. The Border ^Vlutceoals fiercely rejected quarter from the 
Scots and died to a man, os tliough it had been some old day of 
pride between Douglas and Percy. When dawn came up again 
after the short summer night, tlinlling the weary victors with ex- 
ultation, the yet unuttered thought then first, perhaps, had birth 
among some whom Cromwell Imd enlisted, tliat God had called 
them not merely to be troojicrs for Parliament in their own fen 
country, but to deliver England from kings, and themselves from 
ail priests and all Churches. 

Rupert, gathering 0,000 horse, escaped out of Yorkshire by the 
Western dales. The rest of the army had dissolved. York surren- 
dered. England north of Trent was recovered at a stroke.^ 

The sur- Although a large proportion of the upper classes liad by this time 
Knderat been compelled to choose sides, the want of enthusiasm which the 
bulk of the population bad shown m the first year of the war, de- 
sodSep, veloped during the thbd year into hatred of the rival taskmasters. 
1044 Tlie assessments which maintained the army of Parliament, the 
plunderings on which Cavalier troops and garrisons subsisted, as 
they grew ever more oppressive, alienated the good-will of all save 
the strongest partisans. In such a state of feeling, victory, and 
with victory the loyalty lavished on the peace-bringer, can be 
snatclied by a comparatively small body of able men who love their 
cause the more as the enthusiasm of otliers declines. But in the 
‘ for Ibe auinbers, value and pciabon ot the vanous troops at ilarston Moor, 
see Sir. Flrlb'e article. It. II. S., 1808, pp. 17.18. 
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summer of 1611 there were not eiumgb of such men in Southern 
England. Neither Essex nor lus troops had the spirit of those who 
liad turned the day at JIarston. <Viter tlic great news came from 
the North, instead of seizing the moment to destroy the royal forces, 
he sought to os'errun the roiial temtories. He led his men into 
Comwal), the one part of the West where the population would still 
turn out to defend ICing and County. His means of subsistence and 
his communications with London were soon cut off. Seeking to 
re-establish them by sea, he marched Iiis hungrj' troops towards 
the long tidal creek of fowey, whose reaches of sheltering woodland 
were well known to mercliants homeward-bound, as a safe refuge 
from the storms and pirates of the Channel. On the moors above, 
and among the steep lanes sloping dmvn to the water side, Charles 
and bis Cornishmen established a circle of posts round the rebel 
army. Essex himself escaped by taking ship to London ; hiscaralrj* 
had broken through the l^e of blockade at Lostwithiel, and ridden 
off by night ; but lus foot were starved into the surrender of their 
arms and munitions. If the disaster had befallen him twelve months 
before at Newbury — os it so neatly did — the balance of tsar might 
then base been deaded. It was now only restored. 

, The unas*ailing efforts made by Parliament to prevent thexcriifor 
Catastrophe had served to show the weakness of their military system, reoigaa- 
IVolIer bad been called on to save Essex. His utmost endeavours^^p^g,, 
had failed to raise a mobile force. The men pres5ed for his senice 
by the various County Committees ran off as soon as they had seen 
the bottom of his woi-chcst. Hundreds of soldiers wandered about 
from shire to shire, from regiment to regiment, from Eoundbeads 
to Cai'alicrs, and back from Cavaliers to ItoundJicads, in search of 
more regular pay or greater licence to plunder. The sj'stcm of 
short enlistments, effected through the agency of County Committees 
or pri\-atc Individuals, had broken do'vn. The failure to relieve 
Esse.x was the crisis which forced on the remedy of the disease. It 
was Waller who first told the Houses that they could not win, until 
they liad a standing army ” merely of their own In the winter 
this suggestion of a New Model was pushed through by Cromwell. 

It was his first and last appearance as a ParUame/itary leader on 
the floor of the House, but none of England’s lords of debate e\er 
produced in one session more decisive results. 

In all effective movements of army reform, the ailoption of a.Vrmy re- 
new organisation goes with the iiplojinent of a new tjpe of man. “*"1 
And because the New 5Iodcl turned on a question of men, it alsOj,^,,.. 
raised and decided the question of religion. For the men whoelwss 
°iade the best privates and the olGcers wfao were best fitted to 
car^’ out the proposed reorganisation, claimed a liberty of vrorsliip 
which their less efficient comrades, led by the clergy and the peace 
party, were unwilling to grant. The among the Puritans 
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on the question of toleration was as old as the reign of Elizabeth. 
First tiic BroH-nists and the 3fennonitcSi then the Independents 
and the Baptists, liad declared against the existence of a State 
Church and in fas our of freedom of tliought and worship. In 
England the Bishops had persecuted thenr to the death, and the 
ofTicial Puritans liad refusal to receive them in Massachusetts. 
But these men, ^^ho alone among their contemporaries deserve 
the name of Free Churchmen, had multiplied by hundreds a week, 
from the moment that the meeting of the Long Parliament had 
abolished the power of the old Churcli without setting up the new. 
England was for a few years alive with many tilings other Uian 
the ortiiodox relipons. 

The ofTicial Puntans were driven frantic witli rage by this mutiny 
on board the good ship RiformtUion, just as she was coming into 
harbour. Yet even among the State Churchmen who were agreed 
not to tolerate dissent, there was grave difference of opinion as to 
wliat It vras that thej' ought to force upon the nation. In 16*1 
Pym and his tuajority had deliberately rejected the Presbyterian 
scheme and voted for an Erastian State Church governed by Par- 
Uamentary Commissioners. The disappointed l^resbyterians had 
' denounced the Pariiamentarians os lawyers and w orldly-wisemen, 
“ extraordinarily affrighted to come under the yoke of e^esiasUeal 
discipline”. But since the beginning of the war Uie clerical party 
liad recovered ground. The IV'estminster .lissembly of Divines, 
summoned to give Parliament specialist advice on the true methods 
of Reformation, had been a strong influence in favour of profes- 
sional theology and the clerical element. The Covenant, swfJJowed 
in 1643 as the price of Scottish military alliance, bound Parliament 
morally, though not verbally, to establish the Presbyterian sj'stem 
which it had once rejected. For the Scots at least interpreted the 
promise made by their allies, to follow ” the example of the best 
reformed Churches,” to mean clerical synods and the discipline of 
Geneva. Therefore, from the taking of the Covenant, history 
applies tlie name ” Presbyterian ” to the majority of the House of 
Commons, and to the English party that supported a Puritan State 
Church, although two-thirds of its memben would have been re- 
garded by all true followers of Knox as rank Erastians. 

Militaiy Thus in the autumn of 1644, though nothing had yet been de- 
car^rot cided by the two Houses, (hem was a clear inteation of erecting 
dentf«* ® Presbyterian form of Church government, without any inside or 
dangeied outside place left either for Anglican or Independent. The ten- 
dency of the hour at Westminster reacted in camps and gar- 
risons of Parliament. On County Committees the Presbyterians 
applied the test of orthodoxy to candidates for the public semce, 

' while the Independents could only press the claims of their friends 
on the poorer plea of eifirien^. In the Eastern Association alone 
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could the 5cctj\rian5 ytl fair juomoUoii, ond there even their strength 
Uy not in nutnbcni but in ability and character, TIic clergy and 
ofliciaU Here In nio^t pJacce comliinoJ against them. CromucH 
and the Hutchinsuns saw day by day, in Add and garrison, how Uic 
common cause ssas Irciiig urcched by the imUcilc indaiitiy of the 
ortfiot/ov. At the crhfs of n siege, some gtmticr who had stayed 
away from Omrch, or spohen against tithes and slecj)lc-houscs, 

Hould Iw ]ml under am-st ; or some Anabaptist coq>oruI, who liad 
been caught prcacJiing. ssould be etiit liomc to lu.< farm, ff next 
morning the gun was h-ss wtU jwinted. or if u dozen of the best 
ttooi)cr» went off after the lurjKiral. it in no way troubled the Pre-s- 
b^'icrian clergy and their m.'iintamcrs. who hml learnt to comfort 
themselves fur want of success by talLing wise iionscissc ulwiit an 
“accommotlalion sdlh hU M.ajtsty”. 

And so, if the IndeficiKlcnt chiefs foiled to c.trfj' Parliament with Attitude 
them in the winter session of 10( t-ia. the next spring would prol)ably'*tthe 
see the dismissal of the soldiers of oil ranks wlio were most ablc^”^ 
and most willing to /IiimIi the »*ar. The majority of the lloaso 
of Commons held n middle |>osition; Presbyterian though it now 
in name, it slill hatcxl Scottish ortliodoxy as much os Knglish 
heresy, and clerical rule av rimeb as sectarian tolcraimo. The mem* 

Urs hoped, as soon os the war was over, to gnitify the keen sense 
of their own virtue and iniporUnce by persecuting sectaries tiirough 
their own Cojnmiv.ioiiers ; but tJiey liad no winb that the black- 
coated tribe, whom they Ihcmschcs bad rescued from jiovcfty 
ond persecution under I^ud. sliould in the hour of danger weed 
the fighting rcf^nchts of all the best men. Smcc the war began, 
the House of Coimuoiss, like all assemblies of siniplc-minded country- 
men to whom (he disposal of great wealth and power is suddenly 
committed, liad grown to exceed in worldly svisdom. From Speaker 
Lcnlhall downwards, many of the degenerate successors of Eliot, 
llain{xlcn mid PyTii, dipped their Juuids in bribes, and in tiic rich 
spoil of Uwir entmies that should Imvc gone to relieve the over- , 
burdened public. Such men W'crc determined not to risk the sweets 
of power for the pleasure of pcrsccutuig the sects ; they knew that 
unless they commissioned Cromwell to beat Charles, they would 
too late regret their folly at tlie foot of Uie gallows or in the hold 
of the emigrant ship. To escape the vengeance of the Cavaliers ’ 
and the interference of the Scots, they amted the sectaries, intending 
hoHci'cr, to throw them oi'cr as soon as they had iinished the war. 

The New Model debates were nshcred in by a personal attack Croraweli 
on Manchester. Since Essex bad returned wJiolly discredited froni^^j*^^ 
ComwalJ, Mancliestcr was tlic cliief representative of the old school Chester in 
of society, politics, religion and war, wbicli had begun but which 
could not end the Great Rebellion. At the second battle of Newbury 
at the close of the last campaign (October, IC-ll), the unwillingness lJcc.,iG44 
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of Manchester to fight Iiad prevented the decisive victory which 
tlie activity of his lieutenants had prepared. Cromwell, therefore,’ 
rose in Ids seat to accuse Ms superior of backwardness to fight, 
deri%nng from unwillingness to defeat the King. The Scots supported 
tlie Earl, and demanded the dismissal of “ the darling of the sectaries 
The few Lords who still represented their order at ‘Westminster were 
Presbyterian, and were further alienated by the disrespect which 
Cromwell openly expressed for rank and social position ; the fellow 
judged soldiers only by their scrsrice, and was ready to accept on lus 
merits any “ plain russet-coated captain, who knows what he fights 
for and loses what he knows”. Their Lordships felt that the idi 
around tliem, especially in the neighbourhood of this man, was be- 
coming tainted with a spirit dangerous to hereditary pretensions. 
The Commons, on the other hand, were doubtfully inclining to the 
side of the best soldier. A rupture between Lords and Commons, 
between Scotland and England was imminent. Cromwell saw that 
to crush Manchester on such terms would be a PjttIuc \ictory. 
He therefore- withdrew the charges just as tliey were on the point 
of success. But they liad done their work. Die personal attack 
was only dropped on the tacit understanding that a real measure 
of Army Reform should be passed, in which the Independent cliiefs 
should have a secure footing. To Uus the lords sullenly consented. 
TlieScir* Self-Denying Ordinance, by which members of either House 
SroyiAg were to resign all military commands (irithout however being ])«- 
Onlm* eluded from reappointment), was chosen as the most complete and 
tlie least oWensive method of getting rid of all the old gang. The 
Model, younger Fairfax combmed the reputation which-hc hod won ui the 
North as a dashing soldier with that of a politician who liad com- 
Marclt, mittcd himself to neither section ; he was made commaiidcr-in-elu?r. 
IMS TJjc post of licuteiiant-georral. which involved the command of the 
horse, was kfl open Idl the moment was ripe for the appointment 
of. his friend Cromwell. As the right of promotion was at the same 
( time icstcdi wholly in tlie commAndcr-iii-chicf, the jiosition of sec- 
tarian soldiers in an army so conimanded was safe enough. 

Not less important than the selection of generals was the forma- 
Uon of the New Model jVrmy which Uiey were to command. A 
great standing army jiaid by Parliament itself, and absolutely under 
the control of one commander, was substituted for various local 
forces. The remaining soldiers who had not yet dcsc^ed th® 
standards of Waller, Essex and ilanchestcr were merged into 
unit, and 8,000 fresh men were raised by the press-gang. 

Xcw Mode], thus constituted, contained 22,000 out of some SO.OW 
mcn’who were fighting for Pariiament in Uic year 1015. Imaorhu 
orrangcmcnls were made by which more regular pay was srtur<^, 
as the first emuhtion of more regular discipline. Succ«* in the 
central campaign of tlie war would not in Uic coming year 
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on the personal jealousies and whims, the religious intolerance and 
the political apathy of local magnates and County Committees, nor 
on the unwilling adhesion of vagabond soldiers to a cause that 
appealed neither to tlieir hearts nor their pockets. 

Yet for all these immediate improvements, more than half the Change 
infantry of the New Model, in the first year of its formation, were not coco- 
pressed men. And not half of its total force were Independents. ^ * 

A whole regiment of foot mutinied when their sectarian colonel 
was moved to speak a few words to their condition. But preach- 
ing officers found more willing audiences among the cavalrj'. The 
old troopers of the Eastern Association, who formed the greater 
part of the horse in the New Model, had enlisted to win themselves 
civil and religious freedom, and tliey had m them a spirit which • 
soon leavened the ^vliole army. Two years afterwards, when the 
other Parliamentary forces were disbanded, the New Alodel remained 
as the instrument of the Independents and the Republicans. 

Thus m the year 1643, when Presbyterianism was first officially 
announced as the State religion, its real power received at that 
very moment a blow w’hich prevented it from ever obtaining force 
in England.^ 

The Spring was spent in getting the new array under weigh. Round- 
In the .summer it fairly enter^ into tlie war under conditions at 
Inst favourable to a decisive issue. At last tbe civilian English, who new pros- 
had begun the war like landsmen ngging out a ship, had leamt, mpccU 
their own favourite school of expenence and practical necessity, 
how to evolve a perfect fighting machine, svbich was soon to show 
itself superior to the professional warriors of Europe. But in 16i5 

change had only begun, its yet but a fourth part of the forces 
in the se\'ice of Parliament had regular pay, good discipline, good 
organisation and fine generals. But the otlier side iiad no such 
force at all. The Cavaliers, though they might at one time have 
hoped to carry London at a rush and so end the war, could never 
have created such a machine as llie New Model. They had not 
the money with which to buy discipline, nor the public spirit with 
''hich to effect reorganisation. They liad loyalty, courage and 
private ambition, but not the sense of commonw eal, ivhich caused 
I^rds and Commons, English and Scots, Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, Cromwell and Slancbfstcr, to sink private ambitions 
^d quarrels until victory was secured, and to compromise differ- 
ences far more grave than those which divided Digby and Rupert. 

At the beginning of the war there had been htUe to choose be- 
tween the two sides in the matter of plunder and ill discipline. But 
the Royalists, for want of money and self-restraint, Iiad become 
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steadily worse ; the Puritans, especially those of the New Model, 
were becoming rapidly better. 

’nio>e luiilfr the King's comnunden (OsKodon observed with stern regret) 
grew insenMbly into &Il the imice. disorder and inipicty With which they 
had reproached the rebels . and they again, into great discipline, dihgcoce, 
and schnety; wiuch bagat courage and moiutioa in them, and aotalit 
dexUoty in acLicsrmenu and entetprisrs. Insomuch as one side teemed to 
fight fur monarcliy, with ll>e weapons of cunfusion, and the other to dcstrciy 
the King and Go\erTunent, with all the prindple* and reguUnty of monarchy-' 

Naseby, In the summer of 1015 even tJ»e superiority in plan of campaign 
went over to the Roundheads. Hitherto the Casalicrs liad h^ 

1043 ’ ll'c adsantage of a general plan of advance on London- London 
was their ohjcclite. To take it would end the w.tr. The Romid" 
heads had no sucli ohjccthe. To take Oxford would be to capture 
an outpost. Essex, Waller and Manchester had wandered about 
aimlessly enough, sometimes as far as Cornwall. Rut the generals 
of the New Model saw that llicir true objective wjis the Iving’s anoy 
in the field. If Uiat were once defeated, all his garrisons could 
soon be taken, and aU his rccniiting-grounds orernm. The strategy 
that led to Noseby was no more based on geographical considen* 
tions tlian was Nelson’s hunt for MUeneuve and Ids *' fleet in being 
through all the waters of the world. During the first fewweeks, 
indeed, tlie poliUrians of Westminster directed the movements of 
the New as they had done those of Essex, in accordance 

with the old temtorial Ideas of strateg}*. But in June, frightened 
by the unimpeded octisity of the King’s troops, they at length 
gave their commander-in<hief the complete military freedom tlial 
he and his successor escr aftenrards enjoyed. Fairfax at once 
sought out Charles, who was wandering about in the Midlands 
uncertain whether he dared march north to effect a junction wi^ 
the sdetorious Jloatrose ; the New Model came upon the King in 
the rolling uplands of Northamptonshire, between Jlarket H«* 
borough and Naseby. Superior in numbers, in cavalry, and in 
leadership of cavalry, the Roundheads scattered one iring of the 
Royalist horse, while the oUier, under Rupert, went far in wild 
pursuit. The deserted foot stood firm for awhile against a fierce 
onslaught from all sides, until Fairiax and Cromwell tliemselres 
led the way into the thick of the pikes. All the King’s infantry 
and all his munitions of war were ta^n. 

The result surprised many Cas-aliers and many Roundheads; 
for it had been wdl known that the infantry ol the New 
wee mostly raw reenuU, of whona the best were supposed to have 
deserted from the rc^al standards. Yet the event had been 
less doubt than the sway of battle on 5IatstOQ Moor, and had been 
- » tSar., p. *«. 
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more confidently expected in the breast ot one ^vho knew the veterans 
of the cavalry : — 

VfbcD I saw the eaeiuy (nrote CnManell} draw up and march In gaJknt 
order towards us, and we a company of poor, ignorant men, to seek how to 
order our battle : the General having commanded me to order all the horse, 

I could not, riding alone about my business, but smde out to God in praises, 
in assurance of victory, because God would, by things that arc not, bring to 
naught things that arc. Of which I had great assurance, and God did >t.* 

Though he had lost everything else, Cliarles had brought off his Charles's 
cavalry strangely intact from the field. And he still had a force of position 
all arms engaged, under Goring, in the plunder of friend and 
in the Sou^-west. He ought never to have separated from that 
army, and now his last hope was to unite lus remaining troops. 

But the false strategy of retaining the area of occupation tmdimin- 
ished had taken such a hold on his mind, that lie carried the sur- 
vivors of Naseby to the Welsh border, and even refused to call 
into the field the scores of petty garrisons irith which bis generals 
bad saddled the country at a time, when foot soldiers had been 
plenty. He tlius condemned himself and his large body-guard of ‘ 
horse to a year of futile ivanderings, wbicJi declined by insensible 
steps into the flittings of a fugitive. 

Trusting the Scots to watch the ICing’s movements, Fairfax Langport, 
carried the New Model into the South-west to deal with the last^^^ 
toyal army. He came upon Goring in a strong position at Lang- kus 
port. The Cavaliers «ere draim-up on the crest of a steep hiS, 
covered by the marshes of the Yeo, across wliich ran a deep, narrow 
ford. If Goring had kept liis guns', he could not have been driven 
out of the position, but with the plunderer’s instinct he sent oft his 
train to safety in Bridgewater. The Ore of tlie Roundhead artillery 
was able to cover the passage of the ford for about six hundred 
borse. They struggled up the hill by a deep lane into the middle 
of Goring’s position, and charged. After a brief struggle tJic army 
^ battle array turned and fled before them. The infantry were 
overtaken and surrendered. Tlie victors broke out aloud into 
prophecies and raptures s it seemed to them that God had put 
feat into the hearts of their enemies, causing tlie strong men to 
tmow away the spear, and the men of war to fly before a troop- 
t-learly the Lord had chosen them as Hb instruments for some high 
purpose. The idea of a special call, whiclt inspired them when the 
War Was over to such strange pohtical activity, took strong hold* 
on the m-^ry that day. But the panic really signified'tlie utter 
cmoralbation to which a long course of plunder, and de5pair of 
the war, bad brought the once gallant Cavaliers. 

The King’s last field army was no mote. The horse took rcfugeSifgc 
^ one! the and the Tamar, where their enemies wbely IcR tiiem 2o^of 
1 r. . . . the New 

* Carl,*# Crom., App. q. Model 
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alonp for six months, till llii-y tuut pliiiidcrctl the very Comuh out 
of tlifir Jouilty. The Nrw Muilcl tuninl iMck to North anil Eml* 
At last the time hml iHinic for them to niluec pitcciiual the yar- 
ri-«ons and terntonca of the King. Tliey soon diwoxend tluit 
(hey /nii{ a s]>cciaf caff to MCRe ujicmti'ons. T/iongfi t/icy 
ha\c found diiricnlty m tuiuiuctiiiy the year-long njijiroach to 
scuntific fortresses hLe Ureda, no nmiy in the world could ha\c 
reducul a greater inimlH-r of walled towns and a larger tale of 
castUs iiml tnanors m a less nuinhcr of weeks, llcforc the wuUs of 
a city like Hristol or WinclK-ster Ihcirincthcxl was a summons, followed 
if ntecssiiry by liattrry ; tlicn as soon as the breach opi>carcd, 
another summons, wltlch tlic governor, under pressure from the 
hurghrrs, geiiemlly Accepted; if he did not, the stomicrs burst 
ill before the next morning’s light. For fJic siege of u manor Iioumx 
it W.IS generally enough to Wow in tlie gate by a jictanl, or tp storm 
the parish cliurcli, whose tower often coiimmnded the- jiatron* 
roof III a few yard's distance. 'Hiough Langport was the ot^y 
Imttlc of the war in which tlic result lud been largely affected by 
field artillcr)', the csccllent siege-train which Parliament piircliased 
for the New Model shortme*! Uie war by many monllis.* 
neCasa- Uuring these o|>craUoiu tlic Cavaliers were seldom in a mood 
r^yfor Uirow away their live* In useless resistance, or the Itouiidhead* 
peact to refuse them terms of safely and honour. Ksen at Basing House 
(14tU Octolicr. 10(5). after a bloody assault, more than liaif tiie gar* 
tison, wlio had deliberately chosen death, were spared; although, 
as the dehnders of Basing were Cntliolics, l*oUi sides showed an 
animosity tli.nt was quite exceptional at that stage of tlie war. 
The Protestant Cavoliers desired peace. Rupert, who if he sras a 
bad constituUonuhst was a good soldier, and was becoming a good 
Englisliman, hod os early as July, 1015, advised the King to capitu- 
late. lie s]X)kc tlic sense of tlic ]>arty which he hod taught to 
fight, the gallant gcnticmcii who were nose everywhere surrendering 
their manor houses at tlic second summoas, or sorrowfully pajing 
off their soldiers with good wislics and old campaigning jokes. 
the fierce Royalist semtinicnt' wluch nothing could appease a^r 
the scqiicstr.ations, tlie Iviiig's execution, and the rule of the major- 
generals, did not yet exist in tlie minds of the gentry. 3Iost o' 
them liad not yet suffered sequestration, and hojicd to escape it; 
at least they could save their estates from furtlicr ruin in war by 
placing them under the orderly protection of the New Jfodel. 
at Uiis moment there was no popular sj-mpathy among the mosses 
The Club- to give their Royalism an atmosphere in which to thrive. The CIu^ 
men njen, as the infuriated peasants of Somerset and Devon were calica, 
who turned out to defend their cattle against both parties, did nios 

V Firth’* C. .4., pp. 10*, 170. ITT. Spripge p<m/ni. 

* Cii-a iror in Uamp$kat (1&83), pp. 2a*-*0. 
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harm to the stragglers of Goring ; \mder the firm and equitable 
treatment of Fairfax and Cromaell, they soon learnt to \veIcomc 
an army that paid its way. In Dorset, Wilts and Hants tlie Club- 
men ^ere more under the influence of the Cavalier gentry, because 
the royal troops no longer infested those districts.' But evetjnrherc 
Englishmen -oere ready to accept peace from the men who held 
it in tJjeir hand. 

At the same time nationalist feeling ^ras more tlian ever alienated 
from the King, whose captured infantry turned out to be Welslimen, 
whose only hope lay in the conquest of English-speaking Scotland 
by Celtic tribesmen under Montrose and whose letters arranging 
for the importation of Danish, French and native Irish armies, 
one after the other fell into the hands of Parliament during the last 
year of the war. The Cavaliers themselves had no aish to %ht with 
such allies. The Roundheads outraged humanity, but not popular 
sentiment, when they refused quarter to Irish Catholics found in 
arms in England. The brute instincts of the natural man, nhich 
the Puritan warrior thought that he liad lamed nitliin his breast, 
were often aroused in special forms by tlic very religious principles 
'rhich restrained him from indulging the greed, cruelty and lust of 
the ordinary soldier. The victors of Naseby massacred 100 Irish 
women whom they found among the baggage, and gashed the faces 
of the English harlots. The Roundheads found it their duty and 
pleasure to slay any Catholic priest who fell into their hands, and 
when they scented a uitch, they were sometimes capable of putting 
a woman up against the nearest wall and blowing out her brains 
"ithout trial or law.* But »omcn whose nationality, character, 
or dealings with Satan did not render them suspect, liad nothing 
to fear ; non-combatants welcomed the arrival of tlie New Model ; 
apd its chiefs granted such easy conditions to the vanquished that 
the laying-dowm of arms assumed almost a friendly clmraclcr. 

^Vl^cll at last Fairfax turned to the reduction of Devon andn^duc- 
Comwall, the ex-Royalist population helped hini to' secure what was t'oa of 
left of the Cavalier bands. Tlic poor fellows for the most part 
no ambition but to get safe home, whither they were sent off, cachMuit*. " 
with a present of twenty shillings in Iiis pwket. On 20th Junc'^tU'ot 
Oxford capitulated on generous terms, by whicli Fairfax and Crom- ’ 
Well saved many Uoy'alist grandees from the revenge of.morciaio’ 
malignant foes.* 
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Thus, in little more than a year, all tliat soldiers can do to lay 
the foundations of peace by victory, justice and mercy, had beta 
done by the New Model. The spint of Puritan warfare could not 
do more tlian this, it could not effect a settlement where all the 
conditions of a settlement were wanting. But it had secured for 
ever that monarchy in England should not be a despotism. Chit 
island had been cut free from the political history of the continent. 
Xo King should ever triumph liere hy the sword. 4Vben royalty was 
restored, it was restored by the restoration of Parliament -^nd 
because under a Parliamentary rule, however intolerant it may 
be for awhile, esery religious and political party has hope of assert- 
mg sooner or later its place in the national life, there never 
been that exodus of freemen from England, that abandonmwt of 
the hope of bberty, which must have followed the armed victory 
of Charles I. 

When the Ci\il War was brought to an end under the com- 
mand of Fairfax, Cromwell was not yet “ our chief of men," but i 
was due to liim tliat the Civil W&t had been won. And so, m 
own day, men hare agreed to let his statue stand on guard out* 
side the doors of the Parliament which he saved, holding the Bible 
and the sword, the two instruments by which that salvation w»* 
wrought. English freedom had been won by wisdom, by valonfi 
and by chance. 
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CILU*TER IX 

PARLIAAIEST, AK3IY AND KING, lMG-49 

— by mdustrious valour climb 
To nun th« great work of time, 

And cast the Kingdoms old. 

Into another mould. — {Ode to Crovi-xell), S1abv£ll. 

T he government of civilised nations, especially of England, has Strange 
often been the government of custom, opposed alike to 
force and to rational reform. A civilised nation rides safe above nauonal 
the two enemies of custom. Constraint or Necessity on the onehfe. 
hand, and Free Will upon the other ; it detests both the Tyrant 
ond the Innoiator. TJie most successful politicians are men of 
talent who hold by the common ways of thought. But between 
the end of the First Civil >V’ar and tlic Restoration, the governors 
of England were men of a di/ferent type; they desired to pursue 
ends not customary, and they held power by no prescriptive right. 

The rule of Kings was dead, and Parliament failed to cstablisli its 
new claim to obedience. As a vacuum was thus left in sovereignty, 
strange things rushed in. Toleration, Republicanism, abolition of 
tithes and State Church, UnU'creal Suffrage, the “ Career open to 
talents,” tlie rule of the Saints — ideas ojiposed by the King, Parlia* 
nient and nation — were advocated by tlic men wlio grasped supreme 
power ; while underneath the tumult, the Quakers, in the same spirit 
of change and novelty, though by for other means, won many to 
new Ways of tliought and iifc. It seemed tiiat we were to be 
governed by the Free Will and rational choice of tlie few strongest 
°'en, who by a rare coincidence liapjicncd also to be the few most 
active tliizjkcrs. 

But Free Will liad to share the throne that she lind usurped 
from custom, witli her own arch foe Necessity. Tlie prime need of 
^n to avert social cliaos and utter destruction, continually rose to 
fhwart each attempt to establish tlic ideals. Tlic rival clauns of 
Necessity and Free IV'ill give an appearance of double dealing to 
the actions of all who have been pushed off the middle path of use 
and Wont. In the mind of Cromwell we see this constant war be* 
tween Need and Principle, but it raged in cveiy town and village 
of the island that he held coerced. Poor laay custom seemed trampled 
dead in the dust of that fierce strife. 

This joint rule and mutual antagonism of tlic two primeval 
forces so seldom present in the government of civilistdl nations, 
npjwared again in the French RcvoIuUon. But Free tViIl tlicii 
''as tlie will not of tlic few but of the great majority. So tlicrc. 
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after liomWc convuhions, Neccuity Has subdued, and I'Vec ^Vi)I 
estubluhcd a new r^gtme, soincwliat according to licr onn thought 
and fancy. In Vrunce the old custom Has rtaily* tnunpifd drod. 

But in England the ideals tliat grew up in liie minds of the 
victors of Nastby’, luul had tlicir day of jionur, were utterly swept 
away again, when it had been prosed tJiat a few enthusiasts could 
not e\ oke n sttUement either owt of bnitc force or out of their own 
divided counsels of {>crfvclion. Tlic English thereupon went hack 
to many of the ohl ways, and llw spirit of custom rtsunicU its rcig^i- 
Only, in restored custom, Bartiaincnt looiiicti larger tlian before. 

IntoJer- Tliat Parhainenlary' sovcnigaty did not at once succeed to 
ware of royal soi ereigiitv , llnit room was left for a while to the entriushut^ 
sictoriou*®*^^ hreakers of custom, was due to the want of coivstructiic states- 
Parlia- manship among tlic members of llie Long I’arlianicnL I’ym and 
Hampden hud known how to organise the struggle, but not lio'^ 
to settle and conciliate. Now esen Vynn und Hampden were gon*- 
The second-rate politicians who succectlcd them, murmured at the 
hberu! terms of surrender so often conccticd by their soldiers to 
’ bring the war to an end. They did not understand that if the 
soiercignty of the two Houses was to become the settled principle 
of England’s Goicnuncnt, they must not only liold together ^ 
who liad fought for the “good old cause,” but must render hfe 
tolerable to theu* defeated foes. 

The Cavaliers had suircudorcU in a spirit oj>cn to conciliation- 
Two tiungfc were requisite— to allow some form of tohratioa toe 
the Prayer-book service, and to leave untouched all their property 
that Iiod escaped the ravages of war. If these two things liad 
done, the Cavaliers would certainly not Iiavc risen in revolt, 
perhajvs if the King Iiad refused to come to tcnjis, one of his family 
would sooner or later Jiavc accepted the new position of constitu- 
tional nion.vrcli. But the idea of granting religious toleration ana 
financial immunity at the end of a fierce civil contest, was not coo- 
sidcred to be in the region of practical politics. Such a course vra* 
dreanied of here and there by a theorist. But serious statesmen 
and men of the world knew better. 

Anglican- All true professors agreed that the Prayer-book bad jn 
ism pro- latter days become the most abominable idol in the land, “ and tw 
it was high time Ihcrcffwe to remove tliU brazen serpent and 
it to powder As the first result of conquest, some 2,000 Anghcan 
- elergj' were eapeUed from tbeir livings, each wiUi a small penswu* 
The Prayer-book service was forbidden by lair, as tJic Conventicl^ 
liad been under the High Comirusstoii. The quarrel between 
and parson, which Laud had created, was soon adjusted ^ * 
busy zeal of the Puritaos. Common sufferings gave the S^ariy * 
entirely new attachment to the itnglican clergy. The nles w 
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they administered obtained in the eyes of the Kngiish upper class 
a new set of political associations which has never since been lost 
, Parliament could not resist the temptation to solve its financial Com- 
difflculties by laying the burden of the war on the estates of 
conquered. Besides those excepted from pardon, all who Iiadner 
assisted the King were forced to compound for their “ del inquency ” estates 
by huge lines, varying from half to a tenth of tJie value of tJieir 
estates. The actual amount of land tliat changed ownership was 
not large, apart from the Church and Crown lands, but months 
and years after the last shot liad been fired. Royalist gentry were 
still cutting down their trees, mortgaging their estates and sending 
up their wives to soften the Roundhead Committee-men in London, 
with meed of bribes and tears for tlie lords of the hour. It was a 
time not to be foi^tteii .by these poor men and women. Fear and 
poverty reigned in many iiomes where party feeling would otlierwise 
soon liave died out. 

In one respect the Parliament men chose well. They were not 
shedders of blood. In a mean spirit of revenge they bad'brought 
tile old man Laud to the block, a^r a trial that made as little show 
of legal justice as any in the century (January, 1C^5). But after 
that bad deed they stayed their hands. 

Though bitter complaints were made of particular coses of in* 
justice and hardship, scarcely a voice was raised against the treat- 
ment of the Cavaliers as a general policy. The victims themselves 
felt resentment but not surprise. Couunon-seiisc and public opinion 
regarded such a policy as the inevitable logic of ^rar. Posterity 
should not perhaps find it hard to forgive these men because they 
took the course always so obvious to victors in occupation and did 
not see the bitter feuds and the terrible reaction that they were 
preparing for tJje future. But they can be Jess easily excused for 
not seeing the actualities of the present TTic persecution of the 
Cavaliers Avas a natural error ; but the persecution of the Indepen- 
dents was an egregious folly. The members of the Long Parliament 
were too proud to recognise that at that instant they held their 
supreme power in fee from tlic crusaders of the New Model. They m-treat- 
could not realise that if the Puritan party Avas going to trample on meat of 
the interests and the conscience of aJl Cavaliers, it must be heldijlt^y' 
together by toleration within its own borders. They could not 
CA-en see that if they ATished to suppress the Independents of the 
army, they must at Ic.ast diAdde the ordinary soMier from the sec- 
tarian enthusiast by a promptsetUementof material interests common 
to the whole force. They proposed to disband tlie bulk of the New 
Slodel without the paynent of ite arrears, and at the same lime to 
institute tliat Wgorous persecution of Nonoonformists whicli they 
had been careful to postpone so long as Baptists were needed to 
stem the tide of battle, and Seekers to find their Muy up the brcocJi. 
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Such ingratitude and blindness require to be explained. It 
must be remembered that the Commons, at the time they were 
deprived by death of their great leaders, had become possessed of 
the sole auUiority to issue commands in England ; confused by 
this height to whicli they had suddenly been raised, they made the 
quite illogical deduction tliat any commands that they chose to 
issue would be obeyed. Their orthodox Prcsb>'terian platform 
was indeed supported by the City mob and the City magistrates, 
whose alliance had hitherto sufTic^ to see them safe through every 
danger. The new leaders of Parliament, men like Stapleton and 
Waller, whose military careers tiAtl been cut short by the Self- 
Denying Orduiance, could not avoid a personal jealousy of the 
Neir 3/odel soidierw, that mtrped all sease of justice and et'ca isf 
expediencj'. But the most rational motive for their conduct was 
the veish to appear as the friends of order. It was time to show* 
that there were limits to innovation. So they sought to conciliate 
the moderate Cavaliers, the common sober citizens, and the Bhog 
with whom they were in treaty, not indeed by tolerating the Pray“' 
book, but by persecuting the sects. 

They established the Presbyterian sj-stem of Church govemmenti 
so for as it could be set up by paper decrees. At last they con* 
sented to borrow the system of S>'nods, Classes, I.sy Elders and 
Church Discipline from their insistent Scottish albes. But in spite 
of this great surrender of English Puritanism, the new establishmeat 
would be wholly dependent on the votes of the Houses,— “ a lame 
Erostian Presbjtcrj- 

DOlsto This newborn Church, the child of political treaty by rnilit^ 
s^picM need, claimed full powers over the conscience of every English 
subject. In September, 1646, while the King's flag still waved fK®» 
Sep- his last fortresses in H'olcs, the House of Commons ventured to 
I><^ 16*0 read without a division, bills by which Unitarians and free-thinking 
heretics could be put to death, and Baptists and other sectaries 
imprisoned for life, solely on account of their dogmatic opinions; 
in December they voted that no laymen should be permitted to 
preach or expound the Scriptures. A prospect of intolerable drean- 
ness was opening for the speculative and religious life of England. 
Even 3Iilton’s invective was not too bitter to describe a tjTanny 
equally crushing to the exercise of brain and spirit, sacrificing ^ 
to a foreign system which in England had the merits neither of the 
best Anglican nor of the best Puntan religion. 

As a preliminary to the eflecUve persecution of the sects, tn® 
Houses orfered the New Model to disband — but without its arrears 
of pay. The soldiers hesitated, petitioned and remained in comp- 
Instead of paying them oft while they were still ready to go home 
27ihMay,Qii receipt of their wages, the Parliamentary leaders, in the 

of 1647, entered on a great poliUcal and military intngue. Tbej 


Solders 

ordered 

unpaid, 
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determined to coerce the New Modd, in the name of the IGiig, and 
in part alliance nith the Roj'aJists. Charles had /led to the Scots, 
but had been given up on the payment of money due to them, and 
Was lying, in the po^ye^ of ParJjament, at HoJmby in NortJiampton- 
shire. The New Modei was not the only force in the pay of Parlia- 
ment. Many garrisons and regiments, largely consisting of old 
Cavaliers, were kept undisbanded in the West, on purpose for the 
new service. The City Militia, freshly needed of all Independents, 

Was to hold the South of England ; While the Scots and another 
English army were to advance from llie North. The train of ar- 
tillery at Oxford and the ICing at Ilolmby were to bo brought up 
to london.* But the Independent chiefs, against whom the Par- 
liament men were plotting, combined a double portion of their ad- 
versaries* astuteness with a straightforwardness of purpose and a 
genius for action that was all their own. 

Cromwell had for months honestly striven to keep the peace, chhh 
P rom his seat in the House, and from his quarters in the camp at well’s 
Newmarket, lie had urged Rirlianient to pay tlie soldiers, and tie 
soldiers to obey Parliament. lie had been ivilling to disband the 
army, at the risk of the religious freedom for which he most cared, 
because he fully understood that the country could only be settled 

peaceful and constitutional means. “ ^Vhat we gain in a free 
ivay,” he said, “ is better than twice as much in a forced way, and 
will be more truly ours and our posterity’s.” The mutiny of officers 
and men liad been stirred up by others. He was the last to put 
himself at its head ; but once be had decided, he became the fore- 
most in action. On 3lst May he despatched Joyce on a high errand. 

The Cornet was to forestall the Parliamentary agents sent down 
that day to seize the artillery at Oxford ; he ^vas then to go on to 
Holmby House, similarly to secure the King from removal to London.* 

Unless the soldiers were willing to surrender both their just pay and 
their liberty of conscience, they could not liai-e delayed action 
against Parliament another twcnty-foiu- hours. 

When Joyce presented himself at Holmby, Charles had for some iiolmby 
months been playing at negotiation with Pariiament. But he wasl^use, 
no less agreeable to" try a liand with the army. At sight of 
Comet’s “ well- written ” warrant of 500 troopers, he changed hisiMT 
plan of rising to the throne on the shoulders of the 1‘resbyterians, 
and accepted the same help from the Independents. In either 
case he would kick away the ladder.^ Besides, his new friends were 
more courteous, did not intcrfcrc with his private devotions, and 
seemed less zealous enemies of the Prayer-book. The poor gentle* 
man, to whom all men were tlie same, did not see tliat these kindly 


iMy^lcTj/o/kcoJnr^islSf^TracUcnAtai^nraT. 1815, il.). G.(C.»'.). 


Newmarket {Clarke Paper*, J 
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titins, fimiiiff of oW c»iih, Jiod jxitt in tfieir breast tumdtiiouJ 

fires uiul fiooJs, of vsincli PresbyicrLiit jKdniilry ^vas \oid. 

By tile refusal to j>art with tlic guns and by the seizure of the 
Ifjjig, the soldiers conveyed a naming, well calculated to bring 
the numbers to rc.vson without actiiAlly violating their sanctity as 
roj)rcsentati;cs. Two montlis of negotiation followetl. TJie army 
drew nearer to London The Houses, to avoid the i)rcscjicc, yielded 
to the approach of inditary force. Enraged nt tlic surrender of the 
Houses to the army, the City prentices broke in upon the debates, 
held the Speaker down in the chair, and forced the nieiiibcrs to 
sotc at dictation of the mob things which they would have voted 
freely but for fear of the sword (2<Jth July). At that news tlic army 
marched on London. Many of lioth I louses, including the two 
S|x;akcrs, Manchester and Lcntholl, were so disgustcil by the wc^ 
vioUnce of UicJr Presbyterian friends that they came out to jou» 
the ad\ancing force. With the oflicials of both Cliambcrs in their 
camp, the soldiers Iiad about os much legal right as the City, and • 
Military moral rifil't had been tbcirs throughout. The English capital ha* 
wupa- had a fortune almost |>cculiar to itself, in that its streets ana 
Londa^n never been the scene of warfare in time of 

oih Aug’., resolution: when the army arrived, the City .Militia dared not 
1 M 7 fight, and Hyde Park was occupied without a battle. Elcs’cn 
ParJiaflientaiy chiefs were expelled from their acats. On these 
terms tlic Icadctlcss Presbyterian majority was pennitted to resume 
power on sufferance. Tfic army retired and ail seemed as before. 

AUbopc Yet in fact all was lost. The Roundheads were now irreparably 

Mttlfr- feud, not only with their opponents, but with each other. Tor 

menfiost many yeara to come a general election for a new I’arlinment would 
but confound confusion. .\nd Uic existing assembly had failed 
to settle the constitution, or even to maintain its own freedom 
against City and Camp. Now if Parliament Jiad not been able to 
reconstilutc the English polity on tlic basis of general consent, no 
other jwMcr self-choscti from among the frngoients of the Ro^d- 
head party could possibly succeed in Umt task. Law liad given 
’ place to force, and agreement to coercion. Henceforth, the history 
of the IntcjTcgnum is a scries of experunents in jxililical theory an 
political necessity, interesting and noble, but forcd<»med to failure. 

' “ BTiatevcr we get by a treaty wtU be firm and durable, it wih 

conveyed to posterity”; ‘‘that which you liave by force I loo* 
upon it os notlilng” ; so Cromwell had said on 16th July, 
eating tlie march on London- A fortnight jater the violence of t c 
City mob compelled him to lead Hiat march. For the next elevW 
years he strove to put his own prophecy bejiind him, in oraer o 
retain hope under the burden of gigantic tasks. 
rational expectation, he could only keep repeating to himself 
’ to others, that his God would not allow so great a work to pens 
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m.cn the brave and the cIcnr-siEhled dnU_ their vWon 'vith Ritual 
druES, it is because tlie pain of sight which Uiey cannot endure 

intense beyond the appreliension of posterity. ilie soldiers The aony 

But however fatal the use of force n^y Imve P™^' ‘I?' ™ i„ dic 

had been eompellcd to defend them^lvcs ‘ i“ „.ed"® 

gratitude. Like cheating hucksten. the men “"j 

denied them all tilings, material and spiritual, jofending 

their dead eomrades had risked their l.vis m the I" ‘‘S J 

themselves from gallows and prison, the o ep , 

freedom of thought in England. The '■‘“'‘T V 
in Milton’s Areopagitica (lOtt), m yoreiny _ ,, ^^^d 

Prophecying GO”). ^ M iSi forXld to destruction 

S\hAcheiiTof Presbyterian’ intolerance. 

such a scheme could never have been allow 

it was not maintained, because men were found who did not allow 

it to be set up. . . r .j *it« nrmv nrob.ablv calculated thatconver- 

Parliament when it defied the army, . t the don or the 

some Presbyterian feeling would show itelf “ LlotsfS’ES 

New Model, at Its formation two ‘VaS 

, among the cavalry wlio ncto geneiatly S“hirians , but in • 
fantry, ordinary men were serving by impress Puntotis, 

of hire The pUtemen and musquetcem w^ nmny of Iheni Punmns, 
but unlearned in the quarrel that ‘V"" 
what prejudiced by vague Presbyterian S . 

and ijihemers”. ^hc priv^^-^«“ 
led into the stricter way, if the ^ arrears, 

to regiments, and it Par— fr»^h= hardships 

But the Presbyterian ‘f J^mrics from which the Angli- ^ 

of campaign to secure the titlie Naseby, the soldiprs 

cans were being turned out. y jj^j-^„jinarian clergy like Hugh 
seldom heard a sermoa e»“P ™ j colonels who had led thcm.to 
Petem, or from *= P^ “ ov« their men was naturally 

\ictory. The influence of thw ^Voreeslc^ 

very great. UntU allgcnUcmen by birth ; and already 

(1051), the oRicers were Independents.* Thus professional 

in June, 1647, tliree-quarter above oil the refusal of Parlia- 

feeling, comradeship m w daims. rallied the ordinary soldiers 

ment to meet their just cavalry was contagious 

to the side of the theorists. j^wjuroents for liberty in Cliurch 


to the side of the theonsta j„,guroents for liberty in Cliurch 

throughout the camp, “ , . a* niain men unlearned in tlicological 
and State appealed straigm i 


sophistrj'. ^ and the cliange in political opinions 

The improvement m quau j. 


fhe improveme to follo,,cd by - 

t In tlwt inanth C. A., p- «®)- 

u fevr hundieils of men < 
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Chance In of the infantrj' of the New Model, ricci\cd fresh impetus from the 
1047. Volunteers of a lughcr tJ 7 )c came forwanl in good 
the in- plenty. Inijircssmcnt l>rcainc rare, otid after 1031 erased altogether, 
fontr)' The victories of Preston and Worcester, the conquest of Ireland and 
Scotland, viclones not so much of Parliament as of the army and 
Its chiefs, cnlianccil the profcasioiud pride and religious cnUiusiasm 
of all ranks and of all arms, llie infantry' became wliat the cavalry 
had idHnys hc«n. After Dimbar Oliver declared “it would do you 
gowJ to see and hear our poor foot go up and down making their 
boast of God When all otltcr forces had bctn disbanded, and 
when the soldiers of the New Model had become Uic favourites, and 
m some sense the masters, of the State, the })rofcssion of pikttraen 
and mus<}utt«rs allracfttl men of good jiosilion and character, 
especially those who held advanced rcligiour and political views. 
Tlicse views also gained by the dismissal of those Presbyteriaa 
ofliccrs who had taken the side of Parliament iu Jn'nc, 1047. Thus 
it came about that all aims of tlie service gradually apiiroximalcd 
lo the pohticah religiou* and nuhtary type tluit had once been 
pecu)i.ir to certain regiments of eavaJrj’ and fo certain officers of 
foot.t 

HirtUof During the two years when this transformatiou was most actively 
I^slUh in progress (IC47-43). the modem coneeption of democracy w« 
evolves! by the most active minds in the army, and adoiited by 
opmlen elected agents of the rank and file. ThU movement was greatly 
stimulated by their victory over Parliament in August, Ifl-IT. 
that event mode it clear that the soldiers would have the last word 
ill any proiwscd settlement, they lieteimined Unit the first word 
also should come from the camp ; and they liad a wonl to say which 
would not come from any other quarter. They produced in 
of English thought and si>ccch the democratic ideas whieh seemed 
to perish with than, until, aflcr a century and a half, Frenchmen 
made these some aspirations the common hentage of all the white 
races of the world. 

“Career Two analogous but distinct parts of the democratic idea can he 
open to detected in the demands of the soldiers as clearly as in the propa- 
tatents ganda of the Frencli Revolution. The first is what vie riow 

equality of opportunity, or “the career open to talents”. The 
actual elevation of new men at that moment called for some such 
theoretical explanation, parallel on the secular plane to the Rule o 
the Saints. The county' gentlemen, yeomen and craftsmen w o 
composed the officers and sergeants of the omnipotent army, 
tlie House of Peers bittcriy hostile to their power, naturally as 'e , 
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“\Uiftt were the Lonls of England but WUham the Conqueror^s 
Colonels ? or the Barons hut his Jlajors ? or the Ivnigiits but his 
Captains ? ” ^ They ticclarcil tliat they would set themselves and 
their heirs free from Uic usurjKd superiority of the Norman race, 
who had now lost the power of the sword, tlieir only title to rule 
over tlie English.* King and Lords must go. Indis-idual merit 
should bd the sole road to grentne^ 

But they also forestalled the stcond principle of democracy, universal 
Uiat all tlie inliabitants of a laud ouglit to sliarc in the framing ofsuffragc 
the laws. Every man born in England, U>c poor man, “ the meanest 
man in Uie kiugjom,” had a right to elect hU rulers. To support 
this claim, ivliich really lay in the needs of the future, they pleaded 
the laws of an imaginary past. “ Before tlie Conquest, they sai , 
all Englishmen had a voice in the Government ; it was the old 
birUmght” of EnglLslimcn— “ our inheritances which have been 
lost”. Translated out of English Into the larger utterance of hu- 
manity, this plea of a lost birtliright becomes Rousseau s Rights of 
>Ian. Colonel Rainborough had already taken tins step into a wider 
atmosphere. He looked not so mudi to the supposed nntioiid 
customs of the remote past, as to an eternal and universal right. 

"Tlie poorest he that is in England.” he told liis fellow-officers m 
council, " liath a life to live as the greatest lie. And therefore, 
truly. Sir, I think it’s dear that every man that is to live under a 
Government ought first by his own consent to put himself undtf 
Uiat Govenimcnt,'' lie appealed straight lo tha law of M and 
"the law of Nature," to prove that every man ought •“ 
choice of those who ore to make the laira for hun to hie un der . 

On surer ground, he then pleaded 

Tb«e ideals could be demands of LiJbume Levellers 

l'JtI%“&L"”'-ho rram totr to .0« domlna^d-- 

‘ Baxter. Ltfe (ed. JC 0 O), p. 51. , 00 -fl*. Clarkt Papers, L, 

!7M.aW,iV,pp.30 S2; wa,pp.»s.H“. ‘S- 
pp. C33, 818, 3G8. iOl. nfvt 305, 8 W. 311, 353. 

• Clarke Papers, i.. PP- 23 a. Wi. io Uie history of forces in 

‘ The Social I.eveUcis, eomparonTe y u throughout tlie ages. tVin- 

this period, have their place in me ^ ^ ^ restoring the land to the 

Stanley founded Lrghsb . pap^fj. U., pp. 315-84. The Social Problem 

people (Gooch, pp. 206 — 8 . ^-^^urUTaxlteciea, 13th July, 1902, articles 
» J 5 uj,so/lAe&ommof«^; (1052), The of Freedom .n 

by L. IL Berctis). T|.to,.^lbCTaresufrered to plant the waste land 

aPlaiform (pTogiarome).«>’ - y, »hri, brethren for It. Well this is a burden 
for a hvxliliood, they must P“J ^ share in the earth -r, Inch is now re- 

tbecreationgroansunder. f uj^^ieousness. , 

deemed as my brother, hyjh ( 10 ») be writes s And this is the Legm- 
an the Neal Lara af and eeUlng the LarUi from one particular hand 

of oarticular interest, Duj B, ,f the Earth were made fora few and 

.,wP_ .Thisisniine, « Sn England are aU children of tins 


nmg of vuttivi.— jg mine,- . . 

to another, sa^g. men and »> 
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opinion ill the ranks. Docttvnl by their own omnipotence of an 
hour, they diil not «•<* tlinl Uciiubitcivni^m and Uidvirsal Suffrage, 
unlike IMigious Toleration, could only be attained fay the octhe 
coivbent ainl particijMition of the majority, lint tlic nujority did 
not wnh for these cIiaiircs; the first use it would make of tliat 
Umscrsal .Suffrage would lie either to restore the old system, or to 
plunge England into a new strife of parties where all sight of the 
now ideals would he hoiK-lcssly lost. Yet it is to the credit of these 
men that they dosiriHl, though in vain, to abdicate in favour of the 
l^ople. It W.VS not their wish, but their fate, to become, fora wlulc 
a new " HoWfvsrof thcswonl," in place of the “ Conqueror’s barons • 
Cminucll well undcnitooJ Uiat the tnie method of progress is 
to realise the best which can obtain general consent, rather than 
to establish the viry best by force. Together with his son-in-Iaw, 
Coinnnssar}'-Cf»crul Irelon. he undertook a hard iloubJe task, to 
reslrain the army and to bring Charles to terms. 


IjumI ; and Ibo E^rth 1* U»c Ixml'm not psrtirulat men'i who tlalm ■ 
Inlemt In Jl abore oiJiert." Jo Die same pa/nphirt eppeur* hi* pmriitM 
Hon ! ** If lh« rich »ini UoM f»rt to tiu* pto|>fr*y of Mine and Tbwe, let tMW 
laliciur ih< ir own land w itti llicif owo hundu And Jet U>e commoo people imv 
auy * Tho llariti it ouca. not nunc.* let them laI<our together upon the comajoM- 
The “ Dist?et».” a* the acotoof Soii^ Leselleit called thcnwclvea, hIk> 
digging and ploushlng the soil on tlie commoo, ht. George's Hill, Surrty, ottroim 
munutic pmiciples. were led by Ulnatanley, and were Interrupted by th« 
hoiirins gentry and t>at«on» (tIMOh They had a song, “ Stand up n«f, 

AU," oLnovt certainly by VMnaUidey. of winch the following veract dcKnoe ti*« 
social condition of Itngland t— 

" Hie geotty are all reiutd. atond up now, nUiad up now, 

Tlie gciiiry are aU round, atasd up now. 

The gentry are nil round, on each aide thev are found, 

Tlicir nlKlora's ao profound, to clieat us of our ground. 

Stand up now. stand up now. 

“ The clergy they ctime to, stand up now, stand up now. 

The clergy they come in, stand up now. 

Tlio clcigy they come m. and aoy U >» a »i“ 

That we should oow begin, our freedom for to win, 

• Stsind up now. Diggers all.” _„,ed 

Their prutciples were, bo»ever, Tolstoian and Quakerish 1 they were oppose" 
to physical foree. 

” To conquer them by love, come m now. come In now. 

To conquer them by love, come in now. 

To conquer tiiein by lose, as it does >ou beliove, 

For lie u Iving above; &o power u like to love. 

Glory here, Diggers nil." 

The Diggers warned the. llepade Government that the pohtical^reiolo 
would not stand lU ground unlcsart was based on a social revolution. ^ 

that England cannot be a free Conunonwealth unless all the poor Coninions n 
free use and beneOt of the laniL” They rigbliX said that the " h. 

Manors” were ready in Die "Cavalier’* interest. tVinstanley knew tna 
would very probably foil. A seise of bis ptoph^ies the Restoration : 

In thee O En^aod u the l,aw arismg up to 
If thou receive aod practise it, the crown It wUl^ thine. 

If thou reject and sbll remain a Iroward son to be. ,, 

■ Another land wdlU receive, and take the crown from Uiefc 

—OatU Papert, ii.. PP- Sla-JS- 
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Ih/ILT aVL'^Ii “ 

Ihe the law of the land against 

which society was based, iliey Wpmihlicanism. and 

the “law of Nature-. 1-“ Srf ^ha^they 
Universal Sulfr^e were never to be desired, 

could not at present be obtained. 

now do we anew - 1,. ..l-ed 

these things, another company of men shall ga b 

put out a paper as plausible perhaia os Ihis r 

'• And not only another, and rWo^d^H^S'bc ctnfnsior? 

what do >ou think the consenuence would be r 

Would it not bo utter confusion 1 . , , 

The two Generals ha<l for their ,»rt HeSSS^^^^ 

by ,»™lng to term, with The t«Ry “S'' 

Of the Proposals, which Cromwell ana „H]pmcnt. It would Charles, 

w.ddhaveal,ordedanoha^^^^^^^^^^^ 

have been the settlement ot lOSJ wun u i » , gj^ates from ‘ 

and of Puritanism. The pwtecUon^ 

ruinous Prayer-book in Church by those 

coercive power, and tlie of Encland ; while religious 

who wished, stood to .. , i«rffc security for the control 

toleration for all, equal electora l^^satisficd the democrats, 

of royal power By onproach their ends by sure, slow 

if they had been ivise enoug . ^ ,j.],g scheme was wrecked by 
steps from generation conciliate all parties ; but it 

iU very merits. It now inflamed, and it displeased 

came too late ; all partie 

aU alike. . reasonable, there was one person whopj^i^tto 

Even if parties „as only plaj-ing waUi the menCarl^ 

must have marred it all. 9\ . |j i,opc, in otfering restoration 
who had gone beyond » fair position to bis Church. Nov.. 

to himself, amnesty to his Wl Carisbrookc 

On 15th November w tic retreat he s|>ent tlie winter 

Castle in the Isle of IVigiv . pr„bvtcrian5 and Hoyalists to rise 
and spring in summoning Scots, I'rcs . 

and destroy tlic sects. <cr\ed toialicnutc the army from the 

Tlie negotiation liad > exposed by John Lilbume, the 

two Generals. Their li^ GnuMlecs.** it was said, were bartering 

friend of Uw I»opk. T1 

i Clarke tv- 
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the hardly recovered heritage of lingland, rc-cstablUhinj the fallen 
jwwcr of Kings, Lords and l^Lales. 

D<strlcd by both King and timiy, Cromwell saw that his treaty 
w ns a failure, ond conelinl^ that it had been a sin. At Uie summons 
of the false wizard of Carisbrooke, by wliosc wiles he Iiad allowed 
lumsclf to be ensnared, tlie war clouds wen* scudding up again from 
\Vnics and Scotland, from Essex and Kent, from land and sea. Once 
more all liVes wen* to be pul to the hazard ; once more the land 
was to l>e tilled with blood, tliis lime srithout a hope that any true 
sitUcmcnt could follow* the sictoiy of either faction. A noble 
rage filled the soul of tlic njan who had striven so hard to make sure 
The the footing of peace. On the Ist of May, ICIS. Cromwell attended 
nv«ur ^ prayer-niteting of the anny leaders in ^Vindso^ Castle. Tears of 
atWuiil- sorrow and ilisappointmint slooii in their eyes, as tlicy agreed that 
•or. Ut the troubles nsing on them were the pumsliment of God for their late 
^^^’'®^‘^negoUaliom svith the King; wldle many declared unrebuked thew 
resolution “ if eser the Lord brought us back again in peace,” 
call Cliaries Stuart, Uiat m.an of blood, to an account for the blood 
he had shed”. In such fierce cjmltation the mihtar)' salnU again 
rode forth to war, carrying with them their chiefs, made captive to 
their doctrines against reason and against will, by the force of fat* 
and the urclrics able event. 

The Tlic Second Ciril War was a strange combination of oppressed 

Cavaliers with tliat scr)' lVsb)*tcriAJi party whcise stupid refuss* 
May ’ to give truce to their religion and estates had brought Uicoi hit® 
Aug*. t®** the frame of mind for this revolt/ \Miat sort of agreement among 
themselves the two most intolerant factions supposed that they 
could make, after they liad finished lianging the sectarians, was a 
subject on wlueli every* man was for once allowed to think wha^ 
he liked, provided nothing at oU v«as said. The only rallying**0 
permitted was “ Cod save the King ”. Half the Presbyterian gentry 
and merchants who had organbed the Great Hebellion had alrcaoj 
become Royolbt, although not till IGCO were they fain to bcco^ 
Anglican and Cavalier, The process of evolution was graduated 
for them by a stubbOTn belief that they could convert Charles mt® 
a Presbyterian lOng. But the other half of the Presbyterijms 
cared just enough for the “good old cause ” to sit still and suae®* 
watching tlie sectaries again deliver Uicm from the common I • 
Such, on the whole, was the altitude of the Commons'. But t e 
select body to whom tb^ delegated their executive functions, was 
more icnfttJy on the side of the ladepeadeats ; the "Deihy “Ous 
Committee^ acted with saving vigour, as if Pyni were sUlI among 
them, and Rupert again at the gates. 

» So called from boldiag lU sessions at Derby House. 1“ 
tad sucectoledlo the poweix^tbe oW Cbmimttee of Both jr.) 

fought the rirst Civil \Var— the Soots Commisuoncn being sent home li». i 
iv. pp. 51. 52). 
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“ God save the King ” was the ciy that suited the various English 
and Scottish factions that had sworn to ejctirpate the New Model. 
It ^\as a good cry, for it was becoming popular. Out of the welter 
of confused issues, out of the dim negotiations and lutngues of ^vhich 
the truth has now been revealed by historical research, but was then 
lost in flying rumours, one fact rose clear to the mind of the common 
sentimental man — ^the captivity of the King. For the first time 
since the fighting had stopped, the ballad-monger and the ale-house 
politician found a theme which every one could understand. One 
of the great motifs of the drama of popular English history— the 
sufferings of King Charles— was already beginning to play upon 
men’s emotions. A popular atmosphere, in which Cavalier feeling 
could revive and flourish, was being created. Tl^ democrats, as 
they rode to battle, knew more of the needs and rights than of the 
mind and character of the people, and utUrly refused to respect 
a wave of sentimentality, which on their home-comuig they con- 
verted by the great deed into a national tradition of pity, strong as 
the Englislunan’s pride in xMagna Ca.to or wrath at Gunpowder Plot. 

But the Second CivU \Var was, even more markedly than the i- irst, 
not waged by the people at large. Presbyterian soldiers in charge of 
places of strength declared for the ICing. Cavaliers of good family 
rode fast and far to rcmforce the revolted garrisons, or to raise the 
country-side. But except the New Model, no one stirred to put 
them down ; except the men of Kent and Essex, no one ventured to 
join their ranks. The people of England looked on m bewildYed 
neutrality. Fairfax in Kent and Essex, Cromwell m Woles dashed 
doivn upon the gathering revolt (May-June). Tlie Ca\ aher horsemen 
scattered and vanished; the revolted garrisons were shut up m 
close siege. But a fourtl. part of tlie fighting nay had declared 
for the King, the Scots army was on its way, and the issue sUll 
hung as uncertain as the minds of men. , , , . . , 

The promptitude of the Ne.v Model suiBced to preveut the 
English Royalists from orgamsmg a cam^gn mth a re^lar head 
quartets. It had been the .rise policy of the ronquetors m the First 
Civd Wm toTuiautle eaptund fortresies by blou-mg a CT u> 
the svalR The object uas uot to ureak revenp or des^tation 
but to save the Jpense of gmrisomog every place uh.clu if left 
derfkt S a defcnsrble couddion, might again be »cup.cd by 
erei ct m a . . ^ „ow had its reward. The Second Civil . 

^vahere. pone^better.for Uic ICmg if there had been many 

War might ha g castles in a sUte to make resistance, 

to ryolt.j 

Ld thetegfol 

eve^ day J.„“e"y' set free torn before Pembroke ubeu 

Enj^Sr™ iuvoded by a large ScolUsl. array, under leajem from 
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That Mie {Ko{>Ie arc. under 6'odi. tl>e orlxinal of ail just ]>oHrr: tlmltlic 
Coiniiion* of Kncbnd, lii P.trUainrut aaMinblrd, Ix-ing clioscii b>' and npre- 
MnUnjj tlic |>eop1c, Imc the nupreme poutr In Him naliou ; llul whatsocser 
Is ciukcted or declared for Iaw hy the Cuinmoiis in l‘arlLtiiieiit uvscniblcd, hatli 
llic forte of law. and all the people of this nation are concludnl thereby, although 
the conarnt of the KJjjg or Jloasc of !’«« be not liad tbcrcunta 

In logical accordance ttilili lltcie uctr |>rinciplt-s, if ttas toted a fetf Abolition 
ttccki later tliut the Iloasc of Lords was ** useless ar\(l dangerous, 
and ought to be nbolUhed". Tlic King disapjtcarcd from the con*Lor,ls, 
stitution by « yet more signal ami symbolic act. “ U'c «dl cut off cth I’cb , 
his head,” said Cromwell, ” with the crown ujwii it.” 

liy the “dark lantern of the spirit” Cromwell s.aw that the 
Providences of God, the prcordaiiictl victories in Essex, Wales and 
Lancashire, pointed Uie road lo a deed for which there was no human 
law. lie did not, like many of his colleagues, think a llcpublic 
necessary to ci\ il and religious freedom ; lie Iiad long striven to 
preserve monarchy} but once j>crsuadcd of tbe jir.actical necessity 
and Disinc sanction of a new* order, he led the revolution, and carries 
through all time the responsibility whicl» he then occcptcd without 
fear and bore w-ithout remorse. 

, The Commons appointed a Commission to try Charles Stuart. 

Unless the theoretic declaration of the omnij>otcnec of the Lower 
House Jicld good by ” the law of Nature,” this Commission iiad no 
legal power. Furthermore, Charles had committed no legal crime. 

Law and jiity svould botli plead on liis side. Ilis own outward 
dignity and patience made hh appeal to pity and to law* the most 
riieclivc appeal in tluit sort that b recorded iji the history' of England. 

I.aw and pity were known of old to Englisluncn ; tlie ideas ranged 
against tJiese two powerful pleaders were new and strange. The 
so^e^c!gnty of the peojilc and the equality of man with man in tlxe 
scales of justice, were first ushered info the world of English politics 
V tills deed. ^Igiiinst them stood the old-world ideals, as Charles 
proclaimed tlicra from tlic scaffold with Ids dying breath : — 


F«r Uie neoDle (he ««1. »» »>« elcmity) truly I desire thejc 

l*terty and fre^oai ss much »» oaibodj «luiUoe%cr; but I must WI you, 
thfeir hbcrtv and frerdoni consUU » bavuiit govetument, those law* by which 
their lives and their goods may be mwt their wn. It ^ not their having a 
share in the government; that >s nothing appertwoing to them. A subject 

and a sovereign arc cl«r different things. 


That indeed, was the issue. Those who sought to substitute 
a. better theory of government for that proclBuned by Charles as 
hU Iccacv to England did not pause to consider that the people, 
for whose new-boni sovereignty thty strack. was heart and soul 
against the deed. By the side of objection, the cliarge that 
they acted "by no faw s^ks to insignificance. They were 
striving to make a new* law of democracy, and could not be exjiected 
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to cfffxt tlib by obicrxiiig the old laws. Rut their fault lay in this, 
that the new Jaw by wJit^ they condemned CiiarJcs, «hile it claimed 
Exeeu* to derive from the people of England, did not, save in tbeorj', derive 
Cities, ioufee at aJL R'hcn the bleeding liaul was J»dd up, 

30UiJaa..thc shout of the soMiers was drowned in tltc groan of the vast 
muititude. 

If there was any chance tliat tlie cstohlUluncnt of a more demo- 
cratic form of gov eminent could gradually vrin the support of ibe 
people at large, that ciiancc vras tlirovm avray by the execution of 
tJic ICing. Tiie deed was done against the vrLvh of many even of 
the lntlci>cndcnts and Hcpublicaiis ; it outraged bcj'ond hope of 
reconciliation tlie two parties in the State who were strong in numbers 
and in conscrv alive tradition, the Prcsljyterians and tlie Cavalier! t 
and it nhcnati-d the great mass of men wlio Iiad no party at ait 
Tims the Hcpuhlicans, at the outset of their career, made it impo»5ib!e 
for themselves ever to ap|Kal in free election to the people whom 
they had called to sovereignly. Tlicir own fall, involving the fall 
of democracy and of religious toleration, became therefore nccessar)' 
to the rc-cslablUluncnt of Parliamentary rule. TJie worship of 
hirtli, of pageantry, of title ; Uic aristucratic claim to odmintstra- 
live power : tiie excessive influence of the large landowner and of 
inherited wealUi; tlic mean admiration of mean things, wluch 
came so powerful in English society after the Rcsteratioo—au 
these gained a fresh life and po|>uIanty by the deed that was meant 
to strike Uicm dead for ever. 

It U'much easier to show tliat the execution was a mistake and 
a crime (and it was certainly both) than to show what slioujd 
have been done. Any oilier course, if considered in the light <« 
the actual circumstances, seems open to the gravest objeclioD. 
It is not possiljlc to say v»ith certainty tliat if Charles' life 
spared (^mwtU could have succeeded in averting anarchy ai" 
the disruption of the empire until opiiuon was again ripe for goiem- 
merit by consent. 

This wasltut tuemotablr hour 
tVluch Qrft »s»uml the forced power s— 

that was the verdict on the King’s execution privately passed hy 
Cromwell’s secretary, Andrew MarvxU, a man of the world if * 
ever was such, who in the same poem wrote the lines we all s 
quote in praise of Charles’ conduct on the scaffold. The situatw^ 
at the end of 1618 was this — that any sort of government by 
seat had been rendered impossible for years to com^ main y X 
the untrustworthy character of the King, and by tlie . 

action of Parliament after tlie victory won for it by the ‘ i 
Cromwell, in the Ucads of the Proposals, had advo'^ted * _ 

settlement by consent, only to liave it rejected by King, 
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meat and Army alike. The situation liad tlicrcby been rendered 
im|K)ssible, through no fault of Isb. But he wtw, not the man tlierc- 
forc to return to his private gardens and let the norld go to ruin. 
He took ujwJi his massive shoulders tJie load of oblofjuy iidiercnt in 
a situation created chiefly by the faults of others. Those Herculean 
shoulders are broad cnougJi to bear also the blame for a deed pre- 
eminently his own, inscribed like a gigantic note of interrogation 
across the page of English hisloo'- 
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CIU1*TEU X 

TJIE imyoKimosAnY goveiinjients, loio-oo 

Uut tiiDu, ihe Wof's and I'ortune'i son, 

March iltdrfalisably oh ; 

Aitii for the last rtlcct 
Sldl keep tite SMord erect : 
lirnhlca the force it Itas to fright 
sfdnu of the sIwJ^ vfsJit, 
lire sortie arts that <iU gaui 
A {tower, must it maintain. 

— {Ode to CromxtcU), ilABTEU* 

Thenew A LL EcioIuUoaUts. tlie nitimcnt they unJertake the actual 
Goscin- XX mponsihilitics of government, become in some sort consci* 
mrnt and ^ ^ Itobcspicn^J guijtotuicti the Anarchists. The first odmi'iw* 

Ee\«llcw tralUc net of the Ucgicidcs nas to silence the Levellers, By the 
mere act of acquiring sotercignty (he Independent chiefs arrayca 
against thcmscUcs lliat very party whose uisislcncc on first pf*B* 
ciplcs liad driven them to (he brink of regicide and 
Jolm tilbumc, having thrust CTomvvcll over (lie prcdpicci hixhSfu 
stopped short, and caited matikiittl to witness wiiat a falling 
was there. For many months Ids pamphlets were more danguou* 
to Government than even the loud wad of Iloyah'sro one 
murdered King t for Democracy, to wldcli the Levellers appeal^®' 
was still the ftcUve spirit of (he hour, and was tlic oidy spirit by 
which disaffection could be conjured in the ranks of the New Modch 
Tliroughout the year JSt!) Kogiand’s spokesman vias “fVcclwfa 
Jolm,” and her heroes were the democratic mutineers of the army- 
In April one of these soldiers was executed in front of St. raul^ 
door ; his corpse was followed to the grave by a countless multituu^ 
of London's citizens, who had strangely decked tlieir respectabJe 
Imts with tho green ribbon of the Levellers. In May three rep- 
Cam* ments mutmied at Salisbury. The infection seemed hkely to spre^J 
paipi and if the army tcvolted ilic new State wculd fall. Fairfax, "h® 
had lost all political position by neutrality during the great 
ncere, of the winter, consented to serve though not to support the Repuhlic. 

Seconded by Cromwell. lie chased dow-n the mutineers in a to 
^ , campaign in the valley of the upper Tliamcs, and captured the® 

by a midnight attack on Burfoid. 

joimlal- ileanvvhile, the rage agmnst military despotism that was 
bume to Cavaliers, Ihresbyterians, Levellers and ordinary 

was concentrated in the defence of Jolm Lilhume’s . 

personality. Jfany who cared little for his democratic 

saw' that individual hbcHy was in danger. The press was gago • 
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the pxilpits silenced on politidd topics, the very men ^vho two 
years before liad saved liberty of thought. Lilbume stood for 
the property and freedom of the individual. Himself a polilical 
leveller, he disowned the communistic theories of the social levellers 
who were demanding the restoration of tlie land to the people. He 
thus retained the sympatliy of the proprietary classes. Within 
tno months of the King’s execution ''Freeborn John ” was stand- 
ing before the Council of State, refusing to tahe off his hat in the 
presence of a company of genUemcn who, as he observed, liad no 
more legal authority Uian he had himself. Tlien, affecting to 
perceive for the first time some members of Parliament at the 
board, he ostentatiously uncovered in tbclr honour. Removed for a 
moment into the adjoining room, he heard tlirough the door the 
voice of Cromwell raised loud in anger, “ I tell you, Sir, you liave no 
other A\ay to deal with these men but to break them, or they will 
break you ”. In August, twenty file of rausqueteers, sent to take 
Lilbume alive, shrank back in fear from the formidable presence, 
and yet more formidable language, of the prophet of England's 
liberties. His sacred person seemed fenced about by the Majesty 
of the People. When in October the great pamphleteer was at Ilu first 
last brought into court, he bullied the Judges os he liad bullied 
the Councillors and the musquetcers. It required a Jeffreys to put '' 
down a Lilbume, and Jeffrey’s was not yet old enough to scold 
anybody except Ids nurse. At this famous trial, the prisoner at 
the bar ruled that it lay uith the jury alone to dedde whether his 
writings had contravened the law, Ue had written that Uie Govern* 
ment was a tyranny and a usurpation, and to write thus liad been 
made treason by an Act of the Republican Parliament. The issue 
in law was clear, but it was freely left to the decision of the jury 
by the brow-beaten Judges. A verdict of acquittal, boldly defy- 
ing the new law and the new Government, called forth “ such a 
loud and unanimous shout as is believed was never heard in Guild 
Hall, •which lasted for about half an hour witiiout intermission ; 
which made the Jutlges for fear turn pale and hang do\m their 
' heads Such a demonstration in the presence of a tribunal backed 
by the political power of Government, liad been a tiling unknown 
in England in tlie time of the Tudor and Stuart Kings. 

In li/o2 the Rump passed a special Act banishing Lilbumeontlis 
pain of death. Next year he was home again, declaring tliat 
law uhich banished him had been bej’ond the powers of Parlia-josa’ 
ment. That Parliament liad then ceased to exist, but Cromwell 
and the Barcbone senators were no more wdlitig tlian the Rump to 
have Lilbume always on tlieir flank. He was at once put on trial 
for his life. The excitement was again intense. Six thousand 
s]KCtaton attended Ids second trial. “Tickets were thrown about,” 
inscribcil witli the well-known refrain of {lopular protection : — 
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Anil uhat, sbaU then honest John Ijlbcmro die T 
Three score thousand will know the reason why. ' 

Nor was this held to be an idle tlireat. Soldiers were massed to 
prevent the outbreak. But when Lilbume was again acquitted in 
the face of the evidence, the very soldiers beat their drums and 
blew their trumpets, and the public rejoicings displayed a triumph 
at the judicial defeat of a detested Government, anidogous to that 
which followed the acquittal of the Seven Bishops and of Hone the 
Radical.^ 

Lilbume’s two trials liad established that juries were judges 
of law as well as of fact, and could even set aside an unpopular 
law by their verdict. An increase in the political freedom and 
judicial power of the subject had been won under Governments 
apparently more despotic tlian their predecessors. Nothing shows 
more clearly liow deep was the change registered by the First Civil 
War in the attitude of the subject towards the Government. That 
attitude was hut little affected by the Hestoration. 

Position Tliat LUbume could make Cromwell look ridiculous , was due 
the illogical position of the usurpers. Wlien in the name o! 
mrot, * the people they had seized power, they found not only the actise 
champions of democracy, but tbe people itself— whatever definihon 
be given to that term — bitterly hostile to their rule. Yet th^ 
could not retire from the false position. Their enemies were stm 
so divided among themselves tliat the fall of the Regicides would 
have been followed, not by a Uestoraiion, not by Parliamentary 
Government, but by s state of anarchy that would have destroyed 
all political landmarks. It might have ended in economic and 
soci^ cliaos from wluch feudalism itself might have reared its head. 
But England was held together by force, till after tweh’C yearn 
factions and her people were all agreed to accept one particular 
form of free Government. 

This gaoler’s work, which necessity imposed on the idealistSi 
was only part of a larger duty. To prevent anarchy in Englan 
was not enough ; they had also to prevent the disruption of tp® 
British Empire. Scotland and Ireland, and half the 
across the Atlantic, had proebimed another Government. 2ne 
mastery of tbe sea was cballcDged : a fourth part of the war slup* 
had revolted to the new King ; and jwivateers liarbouring in 
Royalist Scilly and Channel Islands, and in the Isle of Man, prej'c 
upon English commerce almost at the mouth of our ports, 
unlikely did it seem that England, divided agmnst herseff, wvw ^ 
be able to recover her, lost heritage, that the City merchant, m 
stead of lending more moa^ for the reconquest of Ireland, 
twenty to one that Cromwell would never even set sail, 
sovereigns of Europe refused to recognise a Government w 

Triol#. 1649.1653, Stephen,L, pp 305-(l8. Thurlee, I., pp. **’• 
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principles they abhorred and whose power they as yet despised. 

Our ambassadors were murdered,^ our merchants were robbed, 
our goods were everywhere seized on the open sea. It seemed in 
1640 that one of two tilings must happen. Either the British power 
would be dissolved into its component parts, and the advance of 
our race, so far as it depended on political union, would be checked 
in cither hemisphere ; or else the King would reconquer his father’s 
throne by the sword and by foreign aid, and would build up tlie 
British Empire again as a regal despotism. Cromwell prevented Crom- 
both the disruption of the British Empire and its reunion by Cavalier 
conquest. It is this supreme consideration tliat takes the sting 
of irony from the failure of so much heroic effort, spent in enterprises 
so often ill-conceived : tliat renders not vain in the eye of history 
the Iruceless war of plague-stricken and hungry men spearing each 
other on the islands of the Irish bogs ; the smoke of Blake’s can- 
noneers hanging in the sunlight of the Spanish seas ; and the fury 
of the radical saints as they scatter their fellow-Puritans over the 
edge of the Z/swland moor, or come thundering in upon the flight 
through the tumultuous streets of Worcester. 

The task of recovering the Empire would have been impossible if cbarlc* 
the enemies of the English Government had combined. But theStusrt 
events of the last decade had divided Catholics and Protestants in fneads 
Ireland, and the followers of Argyle and Montrose in Scotland, by 
blood feuds more bitter even than the memory of the English wars 
which set enmity betvreen the City Presbyterian and the Western 
Cavalier. A common devotion could be simulated, just so long as 
its object was an unknown quantity. For a few months after his 
father’s death the young lUng, flitting shadow-likc between the 
Channel Islands and the Dutch port towns, seemed all things to all 
men. It was the boast of the Irish Catholics that he had asked and 
received the support of the Pope ; of the English and Scottish 
Cavaliers that he knelt to receive the communion by the rites for ' 

which his father had died ; of the Scots tliat they would manufacture 
him into a Covenanted King. 

It was well for his chance of reigning at Ilolyrood or \Vhite- Cromwell 
hall that he never elected to go in person to Ireland, but left to*“ 
faithful servants the task of uniting its distracted factions. 
mond, the Lord-Lieutenant, used the first revulsion of feeling caused 1049- 
by the regicide, to combine the Irish who liad perpetrated the 
bellion of 1641 with the English and Scottish colonists who Lad 
suffered by it, and with the troops who had from time to time been 
sent over for its suppression. Tb^ combined forees held all Ireland, 
except Londonderry and the capital, and threatened England with 
an Irish invasion. Dublin itself would have fallen but for tlie 
victory wou almost under its walls by the Republican commander 
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Jones, whi-n the first rrgunents fronj Englaml nrri\«l to hU relief. 
A few (lays Liter (lilli August, 1049) Cromwell himself laniled. 
Ills own first success, when the iUU of Ormond's nnny was cruelly 
I)ut (o the sword in tl»e steep strccU of Drogheda, broke up the 
unnatural alliance wliieh Ormond had engineered. EvcryTshetc 
the I’rotcslanl soldiers and colonisU went over to Cromwell. The 
C.ilholics put thciiuehes under the military rule of their prelates, 
and began to transfer even their i>ohlicaI allegiance to the Papal 
Nuncio. Ikfore the end of the vmr Ormond found liiinsclf in the 
Ctltic c.imp, the plcnijiotentiarj* of a foreign prince, rather than 
the lieutenant of a lielovcd sovereign. In ten moiitlu Cromwell, 
liailc-d as liberator in each l^tntant colony, conquered eastern 
Ireland. Lcav ing liis subordinates to reduce the more purely native 
tV«t by long gucnlbi warfare, he liunsclf hurriftl back to England 
to protect her from otlur /o«.* ' 

Montnwe If Cliarlcs was to go to Scotland, it would best Iiave pleased 
him to apiKar at the head, not of the presbj-tcriani but of the 
IMO SwittUh Cavaliers. Hut since the ovcrtlirow ut l*rcston, was thfir 
strength any longer sufficient to cany t}« King and hi* fortune* * 
hlontrosc, whose life woa held cheap both by himself and hi* master, 
was scut first to make the experimenL In the spring of 10^ 
again raised the Iloyol Standard in the Highlands, in defiance o> 
tJic Kirk party. Dut the hold of the l*rcsbylcrians was surer now 
tluu) It had Imn five yean back in the da)‘s of his triumphs. ^ 
chance now was small at best ; but even before he liad time to put 
it to the touch, Cluxrlcs descrtcd'htm and come to terms with 
and tiiB Covenant. ITiw Iiastcned the end. Montrose was seued 
and hanged. His enemies may have had a right to put out of tbctf 
way the man whose life endangered Ibcir State. But the insults 
with which they pursued their noble victim to the last, arc one out 
of many instances of Uie ferocious eharocler of Scottish poiifua 
that century*. 

A Coeen- A month later Charles was received by the slayers of Monlrc«* 
At Aberdeen he saw the dUscvti«d hand of the man who had dir® 
for him, nailed on the town gate. .Ls Ids sense of humour wa* 
more higldy developed titan any of Ids other qualities, he had taken 
the two Covenants, promising, with leas trouble than Ida father 
would have felt in altering a single sentence of the liturgy, to 
tabiish Presbyterianism jo Scotland and in England. But if 1** 
ever reached ^^^dtcball by way of Holyrood, it was certain that 
he would enter it with the some feelings tow.irds Presbytery w 
those which his grandfather liad brought from the same sdiow- 
Tlie unlucky effect of the IQric discipline on the mind of James !• 

I For U>e CromweUian teutcpmit ot Ireland, see p- 2(H btlow j here I 
treat the conquest as a first step In the recosety of the BnUsh 
Brpubbeans. 
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Iim! not been liikcn to henrt by Uic fa&kniAStcrs of Charles II. Tiie 
Don Juan of Jersey svas not pcmiiltcd in his northern kingdom to 
“ in the fields ” on the Sabbath, or to indulge in “ promiscuous 
dancing He partook of the sober TOfiity of golf in tlic cotnp.any 
of staid persons. He was made to bewail the silts of iris father, 
and the idolatries of ills mother in solemn and public fasts. On one 
of tiicsc occasions, in ivhich, after the chastisement of Dunbar, the 
whole nation had been called on to join in tlicir King's lamentations, 

Uie victiin wiw heard to remark : ** I think I ought to repent too 
that ever I was born ‘ 

A muntli after Charles liad liardcd in Scotland Cromwell wasCromMcli 
in amis at tlic gate. He tried to {icrsuadc the Kirk party that they f^^t- 
were ruining their own cause. Jlorc clearly than they, he saw 
that the fate nf their Ifirk was invoh'c<l in the common fate of lc»’ 
Puritanism in Great Hritain. He seems to liavc taken tlic measure 
of the Scottish elerg)’ : “ I beseech yon,” he svrote, ” in the bowels 
of Christ, think it possible you may be mutaken Hut he was 
bafiled in negotiation and strategy alike. His “ army of heretics 
and blasphemers ” was pemicd up between the sea and the track- 
less Lammermuits, on whose edge Uie Covenanted anny lay unas- 
sailable. But the Scots descended too soon from their post of Dunbar, 
vantage, and were broken to ruin in Uic famous sunrise of Dunbar.* 

After the destruction of its army, the Kirk party could no ^ 
longer maintain its exclusiveness. AH Cavaliers who would sub- 
mit to tho idle form of ” repentance,” were readmitted to sliare in 
the defence of Scotland ; and Charles obtained some political 
freedom in return for unabated religious hypocrisy. Cromw'eU, 
who had occupied Edinburgh os a result of Dunbar, was unable 
to force his way much farther. The new combination of unrecon- 
ciled enemies, so long os it sat still, could prevent Ills advance ; 
but if it moved it would fall to pieces. To dissolve what he could 
not break, Crortjweli left the road to England open. Charles, ac- 
companied by his most devoted followers, start^ in the race for 
London. l*resbytcrian Argyle, jealous of the Cavaliers, refused to 
occompany the uncovenanted leaders across the border. Charles 
marched onwards by the Lancoslure route, down which four Boyalist 
invasions of England have passed in procession to tlieir ruin (1618, 

1051, 1715, 1745). Cromwell raced back through Yorkshire to 
head off the invaders. The militia of the Western shires turned 
out at ibe summons of Yariiament; wWle Cliarles obtained few 
recruits, altliough the Earl of Derby himself tried to raise Lanca- 
shire. Englishmen disliked the Government much, but they dis- 
liked the Scots more. The Fresbytetians would not join an army 

‘ Any, pp. 57.03. 

> See Carl.'s Cram, for the most poetical and vivid, and Firth’* Cram., pp. 

280 -SS (and map), for tho most accurate, account of the greatest feat of Puritan 

warfare. 
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in which the Caraher nobility was supreme, nor the Anglicans 
and Catholics die for a King wlio still with his lips proclaimed the 
Covenant. The prey was hunted do^rn and surrounded in Worcester 
Wor- city. After fierce hghtuig on I>oth sides of the Severn, the Royalists 
dn\en in from c.ist and west. Wlien the battle rolled into the 
1051 ’ towTi, the slaughter and rout ended in a general surrender. The 

cavalrj' alone fled out by the northern gate, but few es'cn of the 
horsemen escaped the man-hunt that raged next week through the 
countrj'-sidc. AVorcostcr streets were foul with carnage ; and the 
vast Cathedral served as a loose-box, in whose aisles and neglected 
chapels wandered and reposed in various attitudes of dejeebon 
several thousand pnsoners of all ranks, creeds and parties in the two 
kingdoms. .Among the few who escaped, pursued by proclamations 
and rewards for capture, was a dark-Iiaircd young man “ above two 
jTirds’ high”. Passed on, a solitary fugitive, from one Catholic 
house to another, Charles reached the coast and disappeared, be- 
queathing to the Cavaliers another great national legend, of the 
loyally of subjects and the escape of a King, 
ttc- Scotland was now speedily ^uccd. Tlie “ crowning mercy ” of 
Worcester put an end, during Cromwell’s bfetime, to all movements 
of revolt in Great Britain, But thej' would have been Jdndled once 
more, if the Empire of tlie sea and of the Colonies had not at 
same time been recovered. In the Scrond Civil War, out of forty- 
one ships in commission, eleven bad revolted from Farliameah 
though several of them had soon voluntarily returned to their 
allegiance (1646). The complaints of the mutineers had referred, 
not to bad food and bad pay as they would have done at any other 
period between the days of Drake and Nelson, but to the treatment 
of the King and to the practice of putting array oiScers in command 
of ships. The fanatic Rainborough was specially and personally 
detested by the Presbyterian sailors. But three-quarters of the 
fighting navy was actively loyal to the Independents, and some at 
least of the seamen hod concurred in the army petition for “ justice 
on the “ grand author of our troubles Though Rainborough was 
removed, the Republicans continued to put landsmen in command 
of ships and fleets. But the colonels of the Commonwealth army 
were better able to leara the craft of war at sea than the courtiers 
who, both befotti and after the interregnum, begged or bought naval 
commands from the Stuart IQngs. Indeed, the element thus im- 
ported of mihtary disdplme and tactical skill m close combat, was 
of great value in developing the traditions of the fighting navy ^ 
distmet from the merchaot service.* Blake had, pexhap^ made 
voyages early in life as a Bridgewater merchant, but his trainmg m 
war liad been the renowned defence of the inland city of Taunton. 

» Onpccbcim. pp. 24S-50, 306. Maban. Sea Paxer. PP- 1«-C0. Corbett, t, 
pp. 15^ 181-M, and p. OS* below. 
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After the execution of the ICng, this good soldier, who was to become 
so great a sailor, was put in command of the fleet on active service. 

Meanwliilc, tlie revolted ships had been reorganised in the Dutch Rupert 
ports under the command of Prince Rupert. If possible with 
experience of the sea than his rival, Rupert proved as heroic and Recovery 
resourceful in piracy as Blake in admiralty. The English Presby-of the 
terian sailors in Holland were replaced and overawed by the refugee ^^the 
Royalists, and the Cavalier party invested the ^vrcck of its fortunes Colonies, 
in a fleet which was expected to bring in a good percentage at the 1050-52 
expense of regicide commerce.* In 1650 Blake chased Rupert 
round the shores of the Iberian Peiunsula, teaching Portugal and 
warning Spain that Kings could not with impunity harbour the 
foes of the English Commonwealth. It was by these operations 
against the Cavalier fleet, which had chanced to take refuge among 
the Catholic states of the Western Mediterranean, that England 
was drawn to send her fleet into that sea, and to influence the 
politics of Europe by acquiring Mediterranean power.* Rupert 
then fled across the Atlantic. The islands of the English and Irish 
Channels were reduced to submission, and the Republicans following 
the Prince across the ocean, by a mere display of poorer, brought 
back Virginia and the Barbadocs to the English allegiance (1651* 

52). Rupert’s last ship, ^rithout consort or harbour, wandered 
forlorn upon the waters. 

The reconquest of the Empire, thus happily completed by Blake Naval 
in liis first three years of naval warfare, had forced Republican power 
England to increase her martial strength at sea out of all proportion 
to her commerce. In 1649-51 the navy had been doubled by tlietions 
addition of forty-one new ships of war. Charles I., though he liad 
neglected the crews, had kept up the numbers of the fleet ; but the 
Commonwealth had now far surpassed his efforts not only in the 
treatment and quality -of tlie sailors, but even in the numerical 
strength of the ships.* If this great raaritunc force liad been used 
solely to preserve peace, prestige and commerce, England might have 
known rapid economic recovery and such political reconciliation as 
prosperity can give to a divided State. Unfortunately, the abnormal 
size of the fleet at their command tempted the rulers in their pride, 
first to match themselves with the yet unchaUenged strength of 
Holland and then to take advantage of the weakness of Spain. In 
consequence of tlie Dutch and Spanish irars, foreign nations, wJio 
had just learnt from Blake to respect the regicide flag of St. George, 
again fell foul of our commerce, and the period of England’s great 
naval strength was not a period of commercial welfare. At home the 
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taxiition ncccs^r)* for trar, collected by arbitrary power, was in- 
jurious uHlvc to tlie ucaltli and to the freedom of the subject ; abote 
ft}), it wfts made to fall wrirrly on il«* Cavaliers, whose projwily tJie 
wamor Urpublie fame to use os a r&strse fund. 'Dius the Dutch 
and Spanisli wars brl|)e<) to bring about the fall of'the Common* 
ssialtfi * 

III the middle of the scveiitccnlli century it might has’c been 
pn-()icUi] tJml the abnomift) aliarc of the Dutch skippers in the 
carrjing tnvie of England and her Colonics could in no case last 
anoU«.r fifty years. .Vii eminent economic historian of our own day 
doubts whether tiiis natural des'etopment of English ns against 
Duli'li sliipjiing was in fact »Tiy greatly nccclcratcd by the Navigation 
Act of 1051. idtliough conleniporarii-s Attributed to the aetion of 
tins law the marked eaitansion of Kugfisli commerce lictwccn tlie 
Restoration and the Treaty of Utrecht.* But whctlicr Uie Rump 
really conferred, or only seemed to confer, great benefits ott our 
slupping by the passage of the Act, the Dutch ^Va^ of 1651*51 was 
an esil m itself, and did not arise as an inevitable consequence of 
the Navigation Laws. The Dutch Government liad protested 
against those laws, but was prcfiorcd to submit to their operation, 
partly because they coul<l not be completely cnforc-cd. D'or would 
not have broken out if the Rump liad desired peace. Foreign 
adolrs sverc now for the first time in the luinds of Parliomait miih 
wlio were more sensitive than kings and courtiers to the aspirations 
and prejudices of the conuncrcial world : they held tJiat wan ought 
to be made not to help dynasties but to help commerce, and that 
a sea war with Holland was therefore requu^. The usual quarrel 
arose over the rigid of scorch and tlie traditional claim of *hc 
£nglis)i, tliat all slii^ts should salute their flag in “ the RnCish sea> ’ > 
These claims w ere rudely enforced by the simple and ignorant sailors, 
who listed all foreigners, and now for the first time felt themscl^s 
strong enough to pay off old scores ogainst the Dutcln The Parlia* 
meiit men knew lliat tlie war was didikcd by the soldiers of all ranks 
from Cromwell doivnwards, but they hoped tliot It would be popular 
in the city, os it certainly was in tJic Qcct. But tlie burden of taxa* 
tion and the capture of merchant ships soon turned opinion strongly 
against the war, and still more strongly against the Gorernment. 


' Oppenheim, pp. 902.7, 3C8*70. Cuaninj;liam, pp. ITS, 170. 160-90- , 

* CuaniDgbaui, pp. 470, 603. SOO-IS. Tlje polii^ of Uie No«saUon 
1651 was not new; (ftcir pnnciplea bad been adopted as early ns *** 

Richard 11., and frequent attempta liad been made to enforce them by the Stua 
IGngs. It Was not found iiMsiUe to enforce the provisions of the Aetof 1631 » 
all regularly. Tliat Act '* prohibited the introduction into any terntory of u 
Commonwealth of produce of any country In Asia, Afnea or iVnierica, e*W 
in ve&scis owned bv Eaftlishmen or by the mliaUtaats of English Coloiues « 
manned by crews "of wluc^ idok than one-half were of English 
Imports froia any part of Europe Mugfat be brought In only 
or m V csseU the owners of whuli betonged to that nation in which the gooos w 
inanuihctuttd or produced.” 
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The prosperity and btabiUty tliat hod seemed in its grasp after 
Worcester, again passed away. 

But much tlie Englisli suffered, tlieir enemies suffered more. 

Tlie two war fleets were nearly equal, but the merchant navy of 
Holland was larger and therefore less »veJI protected, ilolland, as 
the Dutch complained, prc-scnlod to the attacks of her adversary a 
mountain of gold, England a mountain of iron. It was calculated 
that seven-eighths of the iuluihitanU of Holland lived liy industry 
or commerce. ^Viid the bulk of her industry and comjnerce de- 
pended on the transit of great fleets along the British Channel, as 
lliey passed out into the open sea, bound for <Vfrica and Ceylon, 
SmjTna and Venice, the Spice Islands, Cliiiia and Japan. Never 
yet, since the beggars of the sea, with the good-will of all true English 
mariners, had founded the Dutch State upon the barren shore, had 
navies hostile to Holland inliabited our jiorts and controlled the 
narrow Ciiannel tlirough which lay her daily passage to the ocean. 

She was now at the height of her wealth and power, but she could 
not survive on her owtj resources, wJien tlie {xisscssion of the Channel 
was successfully disputed. Starvation reigned in the most civilised 
region on tiie surface of the globe. Mobs of Jiungry workmen 
roamed out over the country, while grass grew in the streets of 
^Vmsterdam. The masts of whole fleets were seen idly rocking on 
the Zuyder Zee, like a decaying forest of innumerable trees ; while 
amid other sights and sounds, in the still unbroken quiet of the 
empires and anaxctucs of the far and farthest East, the Dutch 
settlers searched the sky-line morning by m'oming in vain for tlie 
gleam of expected sails. Holland could still defy Spain and Ersnee Peace 
when her land was under the waves, but could not make head against W®** 
the men who took from her tlie command of the sea. She yielded 
to the starvation that followed the partial and hard-won victory ofiosi’ 
Blake over Tromp in the grandest sea war that the w orld liad known. 

So a* treaty of peace gave to the English Conunonivealth the barren 
honours of a conflict to wliich it had in fact sacrificed its last chance 
of political stability.* 


But before tlie Dutch peace a change had taken place in the Army, 
Government of England. The recovery of Great and Greater 
Britain, and its unnecessary sequel, the war with Holland, had 
been tlie common achievement of all who had consented to theiwa-sa 
King’s death. But this party was itself divided into at least two 
sections. Tile three or four score members still regularly attending 
the House of Commons had brou^t about the Dutcli war, and 
were so anxious. to prolong their own power, that they foresaw 
more clearly tlian otlicrs the dangers of holding a general election. 
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The bohlii n. utt the otiur tuml, tlulUcitl the Dutch mot ; cliunourni 
for more rtform* u» Cluirrb anil State; were tired of the oli;;arcliy 
of hiwvirs in llif I’artisuneitt lltHMCi oud fiUleil to {icrcrivr that 
mIicH they luul rrinovid tl»U ImI pale sliadow of reJirrMiitathc 
GoM^mmciil, they uoulil Uill be unable to npjieal, at they Huhed, 
to tlic> !>uffri);;rt of art olunaUd and iltviilul nation, ilctwccn the 
nnny and the I'aihaiucnt atocKl the Counid of State. It was com* 
(tOM-d of ttie hot turn of )>utli {Kirtics. Heir Vane and Croaiwcli, 
with forty othir%. mrmbtrt of I’arluunrnt and olliccr* tojjttJief. 
worked iiJp t»y sulr m the Coscnimcnt of ilnUta. The briber}' 
and fa<ouritibm that so ofleii marked the proceedings of th* 
Uunip ruuld not l*c ihar^'ctl against the Council of State, aho»e 
rrpuhhe.an Mrtur nas tlic wonder of unfriendly foreign enso)"** 
Ix'gbljition, luid the |Kiwir of extraordinary justice, and therefore 
the direction of general |>o!ic>'. lay with Uic House of Conunonsj 
but the aihniiiistratistf work of the Council luul sutnceil to sa>e tlie 
State.* 

nw.\finy -V* soon os the State was sated, the inct liable quarrel co-mc to 
(Uioai^ a head, 'Flic soldiers clamouml for n dUtolutioD, and were only 
j^^^^{*^hild in check b)* CrocnwcU. Now, at tlx ycora Ixfore, he >*”*’’* 
lOU ' to the last fur union between Um* army and Uie dvil power, 

knowing the dangers of tlic coune down which he was again fated 
to be pushed at leader. The Ituinp replied to Uie agitation « 
the army by Introducing a UiU to perpetuate its own existence 
and the ahnost unlimited powers of iu mrmbirs, and even to 
provide tliat they tliould In effect choose the men who were to «t 
in future i’arliamenU. Oomwcll. who was still for compromise, ex- 
tracted over night (lOth Apnl) from Vonc and other Icailcrs of Par- 
liament a pruinbe that the UiU sliouM not lie pushed on the next day. 
But when morning come, the rank and fdc of the House, who were 
more corrupt tlian tlinr own leaden In the CouncU of State._ and 
liad therefore more reason to fear on inquiry into their past conduct, 
proceeded to hurr}* through Uie Bill for their o\ni jicrpctualion, be* 
fore Cromwell should hear what they were about. Fairfax was t® 
be made general in hit place, to bead a rcacUon against tiic ianati^ 
and the mditary clucfs. Vane sat still, and made no attempt activtly 
to redeem his promise of the night before. Cromwell was surpr*^ 
by tile news in his lodgings at WTiitehall. In his plain morning 
dross, but with a body of soldiers behind liim, he liastened to ^Vest- 
minster by the road down which Ciiarlcs, with anoUicr troop o 
armed men, had passed ta the arrest of the I-ii'e 3fembcrs- 
with ncwly-roused passion against the promise-breakers, and 
to his military manner by the need for instant action to prevent the , 
conspiracy, he used against the only representatises of legal p®*^ 

«G. 1*4.205. Firth’s 

pp. 802, 303. 204, ZlS, 2M. Cuoningtiam, yp. ia2-«4. 
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in England, words and gestures that would have suited better if he 
Jiad surprised Lilburne presiding over » mccti^jg of mutineers in 
camp. Tlic man \vho bad saved Parliamentary government in our Cromwell 
country, compared tlie macc to a jester’s staff, and •with hat on head^^*'^ 
stamped up and down the middle of the floor, drove out the members Hump, 
with twenty file of musqueteers, and locked behind himself the-^** 
magic doors, wliich close at the touch of force, but which force cannot 1353 ' 
reopen.^ 

At first men were delighted when tliey heard what “ brave The Bare- 
Oliver ” liad done. But lus popularity, wh^l was only a reflex of *>one Par- 
the universal hatred for the Rump, did not outlast tlie nine 
wonder. Now tliat the ivay %vas cleared for the free democratic loM 
election wiiicli the army liad sought over tlie bodies of so many 
Governments, all that' Cromwell would do was to summon an as- 
sembly of choice spirits from the Independent congregations, 
selected partly by their fellow'-worshippcrs and partly by the officers 
themselves. This nominated ParJiament. which has been posthu- 
mously nicknamed after the name of one of its members, Praise-God 
Batebone, was guided in its decisions by n minority, more well- 
intentioned than politic, ^vho attended with a regularity that gave 
them the control of the House. Chosen from the Nonconformist 
congregations, these men proposed to abolish titlic and patronage, 
and to set up a voluntary Church system. An equally sweeping 
measure to abolisii the Chancery Court was proposed, but liad not 
been thought out in any practical form, for the lawyers were not taken 
into the counsels of the just. The proprietary classes were gravely 
alarmed. Cromwell, who under tlic short-lived influence of Hlajor- 
General Harrison, hail, in liis opening speech to the Assembly, gone 
into exaltations and prophecies at the approaching rule of the Saints, 
lost all enthusiasm when he perceived bow few Saints were as politic 
as he was himself, and was well pleased when tlie moderates rose 
early one morning and, before the others knew what tjiey were 
about, voted an abdication of their powers. 

But it is easy to laugh too much at the Barcbonc Parliament*. 

Tithe when it ivas paid m kind, and the Chancery Court then and 
for long generations to come, caused widespread misery and injustice. 

Neither is it self-evident that patronsge is tlie best method of choosing 
clergymen. And in other respects this Assembly was on the path 
of true reforms, to which there was even then no practical objection. 

They provided for the proper care of lunatics and for the relief of 
imprisoned debtors. And they showed the secular and anticlerical 
leanings of advanced Puritans by passing an Act which established 
Civil Jlarrmge before a Justice of the Peace, according to the usage 

> E. IE H., vui., pp. 526-34. G. (C. «fi P.), chap. xxv. tirtli’s Crom., pp. 

315-25. But see aUo remarks in SloHey's CrmmctU, pp. 346~i9. 
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now prcTOiling on U»e continenL Tijis could scarcely liave been 
the Act of an Assembly of religious bigota.i * 

Croiiineh After the failure of the Nominated Ilousc, tlic officers took upon 
tiicmschcs to draw up Uie “Instrument of Government the 
Dec., ' Constitution under wluch Cromwell began his rule as l*roteclor, witli 
1053 powers carefully dnidetl betneen liimsti/, a pcrjictual Council and 
an occasional Parliament. Thus the general election, which men 
liad expected os the immtdiatc sc<|ucl of tlic expulsion of the Hump, 
was only permitted after the new Constitution liad been cstabEsiied. 

Unlike the llarcboue Assembly, the elected Parliaments of the 
Protectorate in some sort represented public opinion, at any rate 
of the middle class. The Cavalier gentry were indeed excluded 
from election, but the Cavaliers were a small community, whose 
WTongs already excited indignation, but whose policy could not yet 
obtain support. Men upheld the I*uritan rule from 1653 to 1658, 
for the reason tliat they upheld the Cavalier rule from 1C60 to 1666, 
iKcausc their first desire was peace and settled government; only 
tlicy Uiought the govcnmiciit ought to be settled at tlie outset by 
thcmscUcs 81 k 1 not by the soldiers. The representatives of the 
nation refused to endorse the new Constitution, not because it kept 
tlic lung from liis own, but because it had been drawn up by the 
red>coat3. It was not the Casnliers, but the civilians and the 
Republlcaus who between tliem wrecked the sclieme of a constltu* 
tiooal Protectorate. In the same way, althougli there was no 
popular mo^xmcHt of Anglican revival, the Puritan supremacy 
became odious when the rule of tlic Saints, to which the army hnd 
once put a stop vrhen it appeared os the rule of Uie Presbyterian 
clergy, took new sliapc in the nilc of Uie Jlajor-Gcncrols. People 
found that the warrior saint was no more to be endured than the 
priest, because if he was more tolerant be was also more powerful- 
First Par- At the polling for Uie first Parliament of the Ihotcctorate, candi- 
dates who had sat in the Barebonc Assembly were generally defeatei 
tectomte, nnd the conservative Puritans were sent up in force. Oliver asked 
Sep-. them to ratify the Instrument of Government. lie was willing that 
Ja^lGoS should alter it in “ circumstantials,” but they saw need for 
alteration in ” fundamentals They sat to defend the rights of the 
nation against the army, and in pursuit of Uiis end they were naturally 
drawn on to claim for themselves the sovereign powers of the LonS 
Farliament. Rejecting two “ fundainentab ” of the Instrument, 
they threatened to revive religious persecuUon, and to take the 
control of the armed force out of the hands of Council and Protector- 


‘ G. (C. it: P.). II.. p. 242. IL A- Class, The BatUme PaTliamml, 1800, PP- 
89-101, for tie full text of Uie Act. It was done portly to facilitate wgirtrati^- 
Some IHintans were uncomiiionly clerical, but some, w ithout being tM 
zealously religions, were strongly secular aod anticlerical, as this Ao^ an 
number of centuries in advance of Its age, bears witness. Such civil marriss' 
actually took place, as parish legisUre show. 
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Oliver was detennined to save England from religions intolerance 
and from the omnipotence of an iiresponsible 'Assembly. The 
members were determined to save her from despotism and military 
rule. He would not suffer England agmn to tread the weary round 
of Long Parliament tyranny ; they would not suffer her to be ruled 
by the sole will of a Puritan Straftord. He knew tliat war and 
anarchy would raise their heads if, while factions were still so divided, 
he resigned to an Assembly the power of the sword. They knew 
that as long as he retained it, constitutional government was a farce. 

Both were right. There was no escape from tlie situation which tlie 
Long Parliament had created when it refused to reconcile parties 
after the first Civil War. Until there was again a united body of 
national opinion, there ^rBS no real saaction for the powers either of 
irresponsible assembly or of military dictator. 

Oliver dissolved tlic Parliament, intending however still to rule The 
by the lavTs of the land, and by the Imtnimcnt of Government. 

But, in a few months. Cavalier conspimeics of rebellion and assas-,4u^., 
sination drove iiini for awhile into another course. He divided 
England into military districts, eadi under the special charge of a 
Jlajor-GcncraU The Justices of Peace were sternly held to the 
pcifomxance of disagreeable duties by these military overseers. 

\VhtIe the fear of an immediate rising lasted, scores of Cavalier 
gentlemen were put under arrest, by way of precaution. But even 
after the first panic was over, racc'meetings, cock-figiits and bear* 
battings were proliibitcd, partly on politick grounds, os likely to 
be m^e the scene of seditious assemblies, and partly for tlie moral 
welfare of Uie community. Unnecessary publicdiouves were sui>* 
pressed ill large numbers. Itogucs and jolly coni|>anions ; 'n-andcring 
minstrels, bear-wards and Tom Goodfdlows ; tipsy loquacious 
veterans, babbling of llupcrt and Coring ; and the broken rcginiciUs 
'of stage-players whose occupation was now gone ; all the nuiidescript 
population that lived on society in oldcu times and repayed it in 
full by making it merry England, were swept up before the military 
censors, and if they failed to show tlicir respectability and means of 
livelihood, were sent to prison or to banishment. These proccodings 
were not only unjust but illegal. Tlius, the rule of the Saints in its 
.latest stage was not a clerical, but a mihlary and magisterijl inqui* 
sition, conducted partly to discourage and discountenance all 
profoncncbs and ungodliness,” but ]>artly also ** for the preservation 
of the peace of Uic, Conmionwcallh,*’ ” breaking the designs of the 
enemies thereof ”, ‘ 

To maintain tlie sj-stem of military jioh’ce and to conduct IhcJ'pwi.*! 
Spanbh war, special taxes, known os “decimations,” were exacted 

oiCava- 

* la another afpcct, U>e rule of U>e MBjoM^DCraLi was an iMilaUd atUnit.t In*''”' 
set up aJ» rmdMit sj-Ucu of police, uul to to «luiuoUh the sluumJuI number of 
highway robbenes and other ciiuint •lurk dUerared England uuUI the eaUUti.h- 
inrnt or a rli'iliaa (lolice m the uincteentb ooitury. 
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from all men of estate wlio had formerly been Cavaliers. Oliver, 
aggravated by the plots of tlKir faction, and forgetting his old 
principles of individual justice and national solidarity, persuaded 
himsclr that the Cavaliers liad an interest hostile to tliat of the 
nation, and might 1>c treated os a class apart. It was a grave falling 
off. In the flays «hcn the small estates of cx-Iloyalist squires had 
been sold uji by the Rump to pay for the Dutch war, lie liad seen 
with pity and indignation the thrc^barc rustic coats and bewildered 
glances of the “ jicor men ” “ driv'cn, like 0ocks of sheep, by forty in 
a morning to the confiscation of goods and estates ; without any man 
Ixing able to give a reason why two of them Iiad deserved to forfeit 
a shilling ^ Now he lumscif repeated the very injustice which he 
liad censured in tlie Long Parliament. 

The special taxation of the Cavaliers was not only unjust but 
mqiohUc. At the stage wliich social and economic development 
had then reached, the geiiliy were the class most firroly planted m 
the land and institutions of the counlrj*.* Parliaments and I’ro* 
tectors might harry and Aoc and dragoon tlicm for a season, but 
uot root them up ftom the ancient sod whe« they The 

jioor gentlemen had now very lilUc following, but if ever the day 
came when Royalism should prove the only road back to civili^ 
and settled government, these men wliom Cromvrell was Ailing with 
, hatred of all. that he most desired to perpetuate in England, would 
again be the ruling class in the State. It was because of the treat* 
ment meUd out first by Parliament and then by Protector to the 
general body of rural Cavaliers, that Puritanism was allowed no 
religious or civil status in England at Uie Restoration. 

Second The second Parliament of the Protector met in a state of grave 
Parlia* discontcnt. The cry was “uo svvonJsmea But Oliver lumself 
was already sickened by methods contrary to his really generous^ 
uctorau. nature. The rule of Uic Major-Generals was stopped. The Com- 
First MS- mons showed a very projwr spint in throwing out a finance bill for 
Sion. continued “ dccunslion ” of Cavaliers. But the impression made 

was never to be effaced. 

The new Parliameat before long produced a new Constitution 
known os the Humble Petition and Advice. It further exalted the 
powers of the Protector over his Council, for the majority of the 
Commons wished to revive the dvil power in the person of Oliver. 
They made common cause with him against lus soldiers. They 
looked for his help to restore the ancient civil Constitution. ITiey 
would ev en have made him King but for the opposition of the army 5 
and they actually succeeded in creating a House of Lords. 

Ohver had secured the Parliamentary recognition of liis powei^ 
which four years back he had sought in vain. At last he seeme 

• Cari.’s Crtwi., Speech III. G. (C. A F.), iL, pp. 141, Xi2. .a,?., ago. 

• See Appeodii A. SJ tothesmaHquaatily of Cav»her“>usi»“on, nvw-ivw. 
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nearing the port of constitutional government. The incoming tide 
of regret for all the old things uhich he Itad helped to destroy had 
been strangely turned in liis favour. But tliat regret was less uni- 
versally felt in the Puritan party on which his system tested, than 
in the nation at large. The unquiet spirit of Lilbunie, who had 
been carried to liis grave by his latest friends the Quakers, u as still 
ranging for revenge. In the second session of the second Parlia- 
ment, owing to the calling up of so many supporters of Government 
to tlie new' House of Lords, the Republicans could no longer be out- 
voted. They opposed Oliver in the Commons, while in City and 
country they intrigued for his overtlut>w with Levellers and Cavaliers. 

To render the State secure from a conspiracy of which the House 
of Commons was the centre, the Protector dissolved his second 
Parliament. He liimself had now only seven months more to livc.^ 

From the beginning to the end of his public career in England success of 
and Scotland alike, it was Cromwell’s first object to maintain aOiwcr’s 
united Puntan patty in affairs both of Church and State. Yet in 
the end Holies and Harrison, Liibuene and Ludlow, scarcely hated polity 
Charles Stuart worse tlian they hated him. As Protector, he Itad anions ah 
quarrelled with two Puntan Pariuments, even after a hundred duly 
elected members had in each case been turned back at the door. 

But the union which he failed to secure in politics he uccomplislicd 
in religion. The wisdom and justice of his ecclesiastical system 
vindicated itself in the end to all Puritans. Milton and Baxter, 

Hugh Peters and George Fox, were alike constrained to pmisc the 
tolerant and conservative guardian of the interests of the Lord's 
people. He succeeded in reconciling all, because, while he put down 
[icrsccution, he maintained endownients. The Protectorate meant 
to one party defence from the blospltemy laws of orthodox Parlia- 
ments, to anotlicr safety from the spoliation of Borchone <VsscmbIii‘$. 

Tile country-side swarmed with enthusiasts denouncing a "hirding 
priesthood ” to ap])laudLng audieAccs of litljc-jiaycrs ; but as long 
os 01b cr lived, tlic parson knew that he would still be able to venture 
into tlie fields of the retired corjioral, and humbly c.inj* off liis lawful 
sheaves, at risk of notlung worse thou ironical inquiries where he was 
at Worcester fight, and whether lie IumI read Matthew xxiii. 13. But 
the old soldier and his co-religionists on their side were not ungrateful 
to the chief who had won for them tlie liberty to worship God in 
couscnliclcs, and to rebuke the parson ; while the Quaker, when lie 
was pcriodica^y delivered from gaol by colonels and magistrates still 
fuming with rage, dbined that they were acting not by their own 
light, but tlirough the power of tlic Lord’s servant, Oliver CromwclU 

> I’rufcMtr I'lHh tiuuts that if Le ImmI hvol lie would, \try *ooa after Srj.l,, ’ 

1S58. Itave lw«u able to occeiit tlie iUnr»Iiip. Ojouloa Was rai.iiUy inaturlua it> 
tUat lUiection, <v cn ia me onuy, Z><ut Ytart of i’rvtedatatr, it., (ii. :i7S.9. 
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Tlie endow td panon<i rc]iK&cnt«(l the tlirce largest sects — Pres- 
byterian. Independent ond Baptist — into which Puritan religion 
M.1S in tJiose 3-cars dnuied. But around tlie consumers of iithc, 
were scattered tnnunurablc free congregations, either supporting 
tlicir own minUtcrs. or dispensing with ministers altogether. Pro- 
vidcil the Prayer-book was not used, wiy form of Protestant worship 
was openly practised. CromweH’s wa-s in fact a congregational 
s3-stein, partly endowed and partlj- unendowed. Scandal and 
anarchy were provenUd b3’ his Commissions of Triers and Ejectors, 
whose husHiess it was to wcc<I the Established Church of disonlerly 
and unleatjud servants. They exercised their jxiwer so honestly 
and tolerantly that the inquisition won the applause of all parties, 
and kept uji the cdtieutiun and usefulness of the endowed clergy to 
a level which there is no reason to think inferior to the level reached 
under Laud.‘ 

Cnder these conditions of free competition, the iinortJiodox 
gained fast on the orthodox forms of doctrine and worship. A'ow 
was proveel how little hold Presbyterianism liad over the English 
Punlau mmd. Now were formed the free religious communities m 
which the Nonconfornust spuit survival through the Restoration 
period, and took its dnal shape in English society. Now was slionii 
wlut Laudism and Prcsbytcriniiism luul repressed, the wealth of 
imagination, the depth of emotion, the vigour and v ancty of intellect 
ihut were to be found among the poor. The thousands that were 
awakened to the use of their minds by Bun3'an and Fox, were too 
iitar Die prune needs of body and spirit to be interested in theologies 
and Church sj-steins.* To the i>oor also the Gospel was preached, 
sometuncs in crude and coarse forms : but in one form at least 
tiiat was 05 pure as it was simple, and as hostile to the degrading 
superstitions os to the indifferent elliical practice of the more rcsjiect- 
able diijrcJics. The rise of iJic Quakers was renderrd jwssible, 
because Cromwell prevented tlic annihilating persecution wliich 
would have fallen oti such a sect at lU first appearance under any 
other regime; and because lliis was the period of religious and 
inteUectuaf sturing among the English common pcopfe. Bf tbs 
time of the Hestoration, the Society of Friends was sulKcicntly well- 
rooted to survive anj' increase of persecution. 

The ideas of Quakerism came from many sources, foreign and 
English, but tlie formation of the Friends’ Society was due to one 
man. George Fox, the weaver’s son, apprentice to a shoemaker and 
dealer in wool, had little book-learning bej'ond the Bible ; but he 


' Firth’s Crow., pp. 357-60. U- (t;. il . pp. 

• •• Yourwgrd divinity darkens knowledge You talk of a body oi Uivimiv, 
and of Analonijwng Divinity. O, fine language I But when it eoniM to n 
It IS but a husk without the kwiiek words without life. The spinj is ‘n “ / 
of the jieople whom you despise and tread under foot ” (W instonley, A«b t‘‘no / 
ifigWo-usnesr, see p. 2C3 above, Mte). 
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had as a young man acquired first-hand knowledge of varieties of 
religious experiejiec, by ^ralking through the Hidiaiids to seek out 
and converse with “professors” of Puritanism in all its forms. 

Thus trained, he was better suited to found a new religion that 
should satisfy the desires of the soul, than if the academic study of 
Hooker and Calvin had accustomed liim to regard the organisation 
of Churches and the details of dogma as matters of spiritual im- 
portance. His \neMS, v\hich he drew from obscure corners of his 
own country, had come from distant lands and ages. He gathered 
up, certainly from the General Baptists, jicrhaps also indirectly from 
the Family of Love and the Diners, ideas which had in the course 
of long generations travelled to England from Silesia and far 
Germany, by way of the Mennomte communities of Holland. These 
ideas, of which perhaps lie did not understand the full intellectual 
bearing so well as Wmstanley, or some of his own followers, he alone 
was able to impress upon a large jiortion of mankind, by the fire of 
Ws livuig genius. He had an ovcrwhelniuig, perJiaps an liyjmotic, 
power and presence, like one of the ancient prophets. To hear Fox 
preac*^ once in the churchyard as he passed through the town, or to 
spend an evening with him by the fireside, often w as enough to change 
a persecutor into an enthusiast, to emancipate a man from the 
intellectual habits and social customs of a lifetime. Tlie views to 
which he converted the common people of his day were not those of 
the religious revivals which for 300 years have constantly recurred m 
lower English society. Tlte religion which he did so much to spread 
was a mystical and Christian free-thought. The success of such a 
movement, whicli, before the founder died in 1001 , counted its 
followers by tens of thousands, is witness to the intellectual richness 
of the soil in which such seed could spring up to so plentiful a harvest. 

His followers were largely recruited from the various sects, and from 
the indiridual enthusiasts belonging to no Community, who abounded 
in Cromwell’s England. Unorthodoxj' running almost to panUicism, 
as in the case of tVinstonlcy, then often went with all thc-signs of 
intense religious exaltation. 

The Episcopalian" and Presbyterian Jtraining tended to fix 
mind far from such thoughts and feelings; and the rule of Bishop ofQuakcr 
or Presbj'tcr would have prevented by force the free teaching of such 
blasphemies. But under Cromwell the Quakers enjoyed througli tlie®^ 
action of the central government the op|>ortunity to teach their 
doctruics in public; and this right would Imvc been allowed with- 
out any qualification, if they had not abused it by peculiar atid 
disordcrlj’ methods of propaganda- It wa.v their custom to enter 
into churches at service time, and denounce the parson to his 
parisluoncrs as a “ dead dog,” a hireling receiver of tithes, and a 
preacher of suiwrstilions as false as those wluch enslaved the spirits 
ot the heathen. The strange words oTUii brought sudden conviction 
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to a fi-« Jmfi and uuttun In ooriitrt of l?je church, hut sfifrol tijc 
rest thcro and then tu » municrous niOt oj^aiiisL tlic ntan 'vhn in* 
sulled (Ijrni. The chcrrruIncM wUli wlu'cli on such (KVJii'ons Uw 
Quaker ■•tretched out lu» lunu und neck to Uic kicks >uid blo'TS, 
gave to his otfcnUNc tactics of {trupagatidn (lartiid iustiUcalioQ and 
eotnj>Ule success. Where Kox himself went. jKOplc were converted 
hy scores and sonu times hy liutidrtAs ut n time. And these con- 
XTsions wen.' not (hr mtre jmsin^ swe!J of a vidgnr cahisv and 
nmursc. Those whom the Society of Pnimis look into the bonds 
of Its close hut free- etnniitunily, seldom chove to return out into die 
world. 

Quaker Quakerism cometed llic worst faults of Uiosc Ihiritan sects out 
doctrine midst it grew. It was not for notJnnif that Vox bid spent 

so many years studying ** professors". Instead of the military spirit, 
he proclaimed the wickedness of all war. Instead of the reliance 
on force, he enjoined martyrdom. Inslend of the suppression of 
vice, the inlluincr of cxaiiipJe- Jii place of Ihe religion of glwni 
and rcproh-atlon, he o|Kncd the Itimr irclhspnngs of constant joy. 
In place of the hell waiting the sinner in the next world, ho UugbJ 
men to unfold the heaven llial each c-inicd hidden within himsw 
on earth. From tiic Rihlc whicli Uic Vuntan had Duidc tiie me 
authority, he upi>calcd, not back to Ihe Churdi, but forward to the 
indiv iduai. The doctrine of ** iiuicr light tliat insjiiration cemW 
from willun each man. not from without — was the centre of lu* 
system. Tile iiidividuid intcriirctation of the Bible Iiad long been 
preparing the way for tliis idea. Tiic " inner light " vra« at once 
the outcome and the countercheck of the Vuritau lhhlc*vrursbp< 
Quaker On Uic Wihole, Quakinsiu wok more a ilcvelopmeiit Uiaa a rC' 
pmcUm action from the spirit of the sects. The Quaker’s objection to 
gaiety of dress aud luxury of life, lliough not so ehterhss and morose 
as that of the Ihiritan ‘‘professor,” wxis yet more severe. The 
democratic scorn of Uic pomp and circumstance of worldly autlwrity, 
then widely felt among the sectarians, was stereotyped by the 
Quakers in their wclbknoim rules of speech and behaviour. -Vbove 
all, the religious appeal to the mind ond spirit was made more 
and direct Uian ever? not only vros there no ordinary service or 
ritual, but the rites of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper were di^ ' 
used, and tJie B]xwial piicstliood was abolishcti. Every man and 
every woman, Vox declared, was a priest. In Urns rejecting the 
organisation by which other Christian bodies maintain tiieir numbers 
when the spirit has tied, tlie Quakers, vihen Uic missionary zeal ^ 
the first two generations was over, lost the power of propagatmg 
their religion,, but on the other luind did not lose their spiritual 
Iiroteo intensity and freedom. ' 

* "Dve usurper and the restored monarch were both persor^y 
oftlic favourable to Uicm; Oliver from enthusiasm, Cliarles If. from 
QtuAcK 
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indifference. Charles’s first act at Ms Restoration was to save the 
Quakers from Puritan rage in Ms /imerican colonics. But in 
England Cromwell’s protection was the most effective ; the severest 
persecution on this side of the Atlantic, “ the great and general 
imprisonment of Friends,” >\as at tlie hands of the Anglicans, sub- 
sequent to the abortive Rising of the Fifth Monarchy men in 1C60. 

Tire Presbyterians bated Quakerism because it tlireatened to 
take away their tithes ; the Baptists because it actually took away 
their congregations ; and the EpiscojKiItans because it was further 
removed than any other sect from the ideas of ritvial and Church 
govenunent. But- most of all the- Quakers were hated by the magis- 
trates and officers, who could extort no sign of outward respect, and 
by the ordinaryman who could not get the smdl change of politeness, 
without which he will refuse to take the most precious gifts. The 
hatred ^vith which the Friends were at first regarded, the. rules, in 
themselves absurd, which they observed in order to escape the 
conta^on of worldJiness and the stifling influence of conventionality, 
drew them into so close a communion with each other for purposes 
of interraarnage and habits of life, that they resembled in tiiis as in 
many other ways some mystical sect of the East. The founder, in 
whom ecstasy and common-sense, violence and peacefulness were 
strangely blended, tamed the frenzy of his first_ disciples by the 
discipline of silent worsfiip and by his own invincible power to calm 
as well as stir the soul ; he saw prevalent before Jie died that quietness 
of manner and spirit wliich thenceforth was regarded as the truest 
symbol of the inner light and of the blessedness that it gives.^ 

At the time of Il«toration of Charles II. there were os manyLmutot 
as 60,000 Friends in England, drawn principally from the trading 
and yeomen classes. The )>ersccution which they liod to endure at protec* 
the hands of the Cavalier Parliaments put a check on their propa-t«at« 
ganda ; their leaders were kcj)t in j)tis.on for years together, and 
many thousands emigrated to America, especially to their own 
colony of Pennsylvania. IVlicn at length under U'illiam III. the 
period of permanent toleration set in, their pro])agandist tcr\'Our 
had spent itself, and the Quaker body passed into its “ quictist ” era. 

Oliver’s ecclesiastical system, (hough it did lasting work in 
sheltering the infancy of tiie Nonconformbt sects and the Society 
of Friends, was based on a principle which ensured its own downfall. 

Its toleration was limited to Puritonisni. Cromwell Itimscif would 
ihcv'tr Wikiltu’ ri) foibrafe rile use oj'i'jic i*hiyeridou>l; iluif rile inajbniy 
of those on whom he depended Itad made up their minds otherwise. 

Even he, os his political and finoitcial metltods made the hatred of 

> rox's./oi<mof,p<Mr)m. UarcUy, powim. Cuuci>,pp.S70-S'J. 

■i., pp. tO-Ct; >U , pf). joc.]!, 210-lC. VVtstcoU** Social .ItpfcU of Clmstiantly. 

SItai $>t«{>Iicn‘* QuoXn- SlrondhoUt, Unuthnalte** Urginniiii’t of t^ualccrvitit. Sir 
I.j-all pointed out to me Ujc KlmiUntjr of the early quaken to an Eastern 
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which Ohvcr had in this^matter to contend was due to commercial 
jealousy rather than to other feeling. 

In spite of so many disturbing influences, the years 1640-60 Eduea- 
represent one of our great periods of educational enthusiasm and 
improvement. Li the fifty years from 1601-51 as naany schools 
Were founded as had been founded in a century of Tudor rule. 

The movement reached its climax under the Puritans. The same 
utilitarian social entliusias/n, which bad been only too pronounced 
in the Barebone Assembly, took more practical forms m tlic educa- 
tional policy of Parliament and l*roteclor. The national duty of 
education was eagerly taken up by the Long Pariiameiit in 2641, 
and though war caused them to abandon their design of a complete 
System, donations from the confiscated Church lands were continually 
made for the maintenance of schools and schoolmasters. Treasury 
grants in aid of education were frequent in the period of Puritan 
rule. The expulsion of the Episcopalian dons from O.xford and 
Cambridge was an unfortunate result of the system then prev'slent 
in both patties of m\xing up learning with religion and politics, but 
the zeal of the new Government, and the abilities of the men whom 
they substituted for tlie old, led to results tiie excellence of which 
even Clarendon had to acknowledge. It is difficult to say whether 
the Universities were best under the restrictive system of Laud, or 
under that of the Parliamentary Commissioners ; hut the schools of 
England certainly bciicfited by the Great Rebellion.* 

After Cromwell returned from Ireland in the spring of 16S0, lAst 
Ircton, Ludlow and Fleetwood completed her subjugation in t"'***^^*®! 
years of guerilla war. When the Tories took refuge in the oo 2 yj,^ 8 *J^° 
isles of the bogland, and defied pursuit, the English hunters sent 1030-42 
the liiisubstantisl hounds of famine dowTi the watery’ ways to throttle 
them in their last lair. iVll Ireland was devastated of food : its last 
defenders lay down to die unseen among their lulls and wailing 
rose faint in many a secret place with only the birds of the air to 
hear it. Others came out to die in battle in yelling hordes. , The 
Puritans themselves drooped wntji starvation and disease as tlicy 
plied the pike, wearily now and in grim silence. They rose victorious 
over the horrors of that war by the discipline and sclNrcstrnint which 
they brought from the English field; but they left their human 
kindness in their own country. Like all tiic English who tourlicd 
that fatal shore, they were degraded towards the level of the hands 
that iuid wasted Genriany for the aoeM Thirty Years. U'Aen 
Ireland at last lay dead at their feet, oiic-tlurd of her inhabitants 
had perished by the sword, pcstilcm^ or famine.* 

* E. II. It., XV , pp. 5S-r2. Fjrth'g Crpm.. pp. S53-5T. ytsitalion of Oxford 
(Conidcn Soc., ISSl). 

• Tlie Tones were “ irresuiar liautlswho fobbed «n<i niassitcred without being 
enlalcU In any regular force “. Major Mori;iin dcsmbc* hunself and hu (xdlcngueii 
aaciigag^ in the destruction at thive kUida olltaaUi “Tire Rat in tlic wolf, on 
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Then followed the settlement. 

^Mien at the dissolution of the medieval system of 'polity on 
the continent, England saw France 'and Spain arise as nations, 
and set tliemsdics against e^li other and against Iiciseif, her 
goiemors felt the need that Ireland should be occupied in force. 
From Henry \TII. to Cromuell three methods of holding the country 
Were tried in succession, each more potent as a means of mUitaiy 
occupation, but more unjust and hital as a political settlement, than 
tliat wliich it superseded. 

First, imder the early Tudors an attempt was made to rule the 
sjstcmin l*ibes of half-savage Irish by English military gosemors, respecting 
Ireland their traditions and Uicir interests as those of the sole inhabitants, 
but leading them by peace and order to more civilised forms of life. 
If this plan had b«n canied out, Ireland would have prospered. 
But England liad then neither the money, nor the soldiers, nor the 
trained service of proconsuls requisite to confer Imperial Gosern- 
ment on foreign provinces ; and at that moment the Refonnation 
Clime to dis-ide the rulers from the ruled. 

Sysum Experience under Elizabeth showed that the English bold cn 
eily^ **** Ireland could only be maintained by large classes settled there for 

Stuarts ctxinomic reasons. This second plan, attempted under James I., was 

Worse for the natives, because it imolved dispossession from whole 
districts, and the creation of a new interest hostile to their ovm. 
wliich tile Government was thenceforth bound to consult. Ulster 
(1610), and some smaller colonies in the South, were planted. But 
except in those places where a large English or Scottbh population 
Was settled thickly, the land was left to the old jiosscssors, and 
Celtic society was not disturbed. Under the early Stuarts, 

Ireland was still alive, thou^ fettered by Penal Laws and caged 
in by Protestant colonies. 

Tlie The rebellion of 1641 showed that these colonies were insuf-' 

wShan ficient barriers. *1116 settlers had usurped the land and the politic^ 
Settle- ®nd Religious rights of the Irish, enough to exasperate, but not enough 
meat ot to suppress. .421 agreed that alter the recoaquesl tJiey msist 
16 ^^ how he strengthened. But instead of increasing the colonies by 
clearing the Irish from whole new districts, a tlurd policy was now ■ 
introduced, of leaving the poorer Irish everywhere on the 
giving the landlord-rights in three-quarters of the bland to Engl^ 
itnmigrants. Thb policy, aimounc^ by Parliament in 1042 as the 


wbom we lay Ore pounds ahead sod ten pounds >X a bjlrb. Tlw second bcast^^ 
pnest, on whose bead we lay ten pounda. The third beast is a Ton , ot^»~ 
bead, if be be a public Tory, we lay twenty pounds ; and forty snubogs ou 
pnvate Tory.” ^ $, d. 

Paid for taking Woleee ... - 3.SW7 S 0 

„ „ „ Tonea and wood Letnea . 2.14S • * 

„ „ „ Pc^dsb PrieaU . . . 756 9 9 

E. II. li., sir., pp- 108, 703, and see Ludlow, patrtm. 
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security for the Irish war loan, and adopted by the Rump in the Act 
of Settlement of 1652, was approved and executed by Cromwell. 
Ultimately the worst of the lliree policies, it was at the time the most 
practical. It held domi the old inhabitants and secured the island 
against tlie invasion of Catliolic powers- It lasted t«o centuries and 
a half. But it deprived the Celtic nation of its natural leaders by 
destroying the Catholic upper class. 

The new landowners themselves came to little good. Some of 
them were the capitalist “ adventurers,” who had found the money 
for Uie Irish wars ; others, the officers of the conquering army. 
‘But the scheme of settlement liad furtlier provided for s great 
middle class of Puritan yeomen, consisting of the private soldiers 
who had won their lands with their own swords. As the Holy Land 
was divided among the conquering tnbes by lot, so by lot the counties 
and districts were assigned to each regiment, company and troop. 
But the accumulatii'c and squirearchical trend of English society 
was too strong even among those democratic bands. The officers 
bought up cheap tiieir men’s reversionary claims, and out of these 
they formed for themselves great estates, while the poor sJly soldiers 
went off with a little ready money in their pockets. Tliose few who 
remained to be yeotnen, too thinly scattered among an alien popula* 
tion, yet dissevered by social caste from the Protestant squires, 
found the loneliness of their position intolerable, and in a few genera- 
tions became merged wdth their Catholic neighbours by mamage, 
feeling and religion. The larger landowners, utterly dissevered from 
the natise formers, become like the nobkssgot the continent, a class 
foredoomed soon or late, by violence or by purchase, to be swept off 
the land, as clean as a silk cloth is swept off a deal table. Ulster, 
the older garrison tliat had roots in the lower and middle class of 
town and country, has survived. But Cromviell’s landlords will soon 
be a memory of the past. 

The failure of the Protector’s plan would liave been less complete 
if Ills free-trade policy had been continued after his death. He did 
all that could be done for the Protestants of Ireland, regarding them, 
as he regarded all Englishmen the world over, as citizens of one 
State. The Tory and >Vhig politicians of later d^ys, regarding them 
as a dependent class to be sacrificed to English economic jealousy, 
ruined Protestant and Catholic together by prohibiting their most 
important trades. But tiicy maintained Oliver’s land settlement 
with little change, as the only means tlien known of preserving Uic 
Englbh l*rotcstant State from continual danger of attack by its 
foreign and domestie foes.* 

Oliver made both Scotland and Ireland part of the British Crom- 
Empire, but by very different means. In Ireland, his conquest 


» Cunningham. PP- G. (G a. J».). clwp. xliv. FirtlV* Croni., cliap. »nent of 

1. ; C. /t., PP- 20.J-8. **v., pp. 700-34. Joshua xir-ux. ScollanJ 
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the prelude to tlic dcstructioa of a class, the slaverj' of a race, and 
the proscription of a creed ; in Scotland, it was a friendly occupation, 
to protect the common Puritan interest until such time as its Scottish 
leaders should “ think it possible they might be mistaken The 
Kirk was left untouched, sase that it could no longer goscni the 
State, and no longer enforce its fundamental doctnne of persecution. 

- The Scots were treated on an equality, and invnted to a fratenuty 
with their English brethren. Free trade with England gave them 
a solid advantage, while representation in tlie Parliament at ^Vest- 
minster, if it did them htlle benefit, at least proclaimed in principle 
that Great Hntain had been formed. Xor was the Union all that 
Scotland lost when Cltarlcs Stuart rctunictl. Within her o»ti/ 
borders, the utilitarian and democratic soldier)' conferred great but 
short-hsed benefits on the population. Vassalage, sersitudc'and 
hereditary jurisdictions, sshielt still disgraced a countr)' essentially 
{xipuiar in spirit, were done away. Tlic subjugation of the Highland', 
that first condition of Scotland’s progress, which she was too jKor 
ever to hare fulfilled for hcr^eJf, wos earned out by the English 
regiments as never before, and never again till after Culloilcn field. 
The Great Hntain of the Hanoverian r/ginie vias already cstablUhcd 
by Oliver, in all save the one thing needrnl for its ptrinaiicncc, the 
consent of the two peoples. Therefore, liis Scottish reforms died 
with Iiiin. A long course of troubles, and the slow education of a 
century, were needed Ivcforc the same settlement of religion and 
politics, commerce and public order, society and law, was again 
by stej) erected for Si-otland. under the less heroic but more p*ff‘ 
suosivc iiifiiicnce of the W'higs. 

runUui In the comity of grest nations England was then both vrtok 

natiouul- and nilncrablc. The English, while they wire still a small jicople 
companil to the Krcnoli and the Sponianis, and a poor peojile com* 
parcxJ to the Hutch, utreudy hod an Empire bej'ond the ocean to 
protect. Whenever the English were divided against themselves, a* 
iu the reign of EUzabclli, us again from lOtO to 1715, their scattered 
territories were cAjicscd lo foreign invailers, in part alluincc with 
some domestic faction. It was the danger of invasion that ilrovc 
our ancestors, in an age when all their natural tendencies wetc 
jXx'ulLirly jwaccfid «nd insular, unwillingly lo wage wars bevono 
the sta, and to attain a new {soMlion in the world by broken step 
of Protestant foreign policy under Etizidiclh, under Cromwell, under 
William and Ahne. Tlie trade rivalrj' w.i% with Hotland; but the 
danger of military ranqnrst came always from tlie Catholic an 
absolutist power of Spain or of France. For this reason ” ’ 
n-vticMiahsm apjicalcel more strongly to the i'untan* and to tlie* U hi^ 
und bcf.-une m them an overb^riiig imperialism ; vshile in U 
Cavaliers and Tone* it irnisinnl a passive provuieial cxtlusive-nt>»- 
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Cromwell held, with iiis secretary, that God iiad revealed himself 
“as His manner is, first to Ills Englishmen’’.^ The Protector’s 
mind could never logically separate this idealised patriotism from 
his Protestant and Free Cliurch symi^tliies. , He outstriiiped even 
Puritan sentiment in liis championship of England’s quarrel with 
the Catholic world, and injured shipping and finance by the pertin- 
acity of his commercial and colonial wars. As general, he recovered 
the Empire ; as Protector, he held it together and made the great 
powers bid for its friendship ; but the defect of liis qualities and of 
the machine by wliich he had accomplbhed this task, caused him, 
nhen all was done, to drag liis still bleeding countr}- into a war nitli 


Spain. 


Between the outbreak of the Civil War and the end of the Pro-Ori^n of 
tectorate, Uie navy had, as we liave seen, been doubled ui numbere^^^^j^ 
and more than doubled m fighting power. The Puritans, inspired spam 
by their aggressive nationalism, and supplied by revolutionary 
finance, had both the will and the means to maintain the British 
fleet as the greatest in the world. But the authors of this root 
principle of modern English policy, which happily survived their 
ow n downfall, had failed to comprehend its noblest and most necessary 
condition. To tliem an invincible navy was not a permanent 
insurance for peace, but a perpetual stimulous to war. vrere so 
little accustomed to the possession of a great fighting force actually 
afloat, that they could not bear to sec it sail idly protecting our 
commerce and enforcing our diplomacy ; they itched to use i in 
battle- Just os Uie fleets, which had been trained m the recovery 
of the Empire for the regicides, liad then been turned by the l^a^ba- 
ment against the Dutch ; so the yet greater fleets which had brought 
HoUaiid to its knees, were used by the against Spam. 

“Providence.” said Oliver at his Council board (iOth July, 16al). 

“ seemed to lead us ” to the attack on the Spanish Indics- 

,, . „w..» of Euronc our enemies except lloUaiiil, 

Having 11.0 ships swimming , m<»t o ^ had 

and that would be well f*, some good, and not lay them up 

.^ThU dX- "““Id «>.t l.lUe mo« than Jaymg by the .h,,«. 
and that wiUi hope of great profit.* 

Th= raid to ^hlch IW1»» ™ 

o*fOhver’s life. Despising the enemy, the author of 
^htary j prcjiaralions worthy of Buckingham. TheMay.iosS 

the regiments, hastily drafted together, 

w orst soldiei^ --cruits taken oft the streets, and improperly equipped 
augmented b> Domingo to sicken with dyscnteiy 


for the tropics, charge of ha!f-brccd cowboys armcil with 

and to run away beiore o 
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cattle-lances. Jamaica, whither they sailed to rctriete their disgrace, 
being thinly peopled by Spaniards, surrendered without resistance. 
Oliver would liave been trilling to retire with the disgrace and the 
spoil of the West Indian nud, but the incensed statesmen of Madrid 
declared regular war in e\eiy part of the globe. He was therefore 
constrained to accept the alliance of the Catholic, but as yet tolerant, 
pow er of France. 

The expedition to San Domingo, and the Atlantic and Oceanic 
war with Spain to which il led, were the more to be regretted because 
Oh\er had alrcadv discovered a more profitable use for the English 
nasal power. Immediately after the Dutch war, our ships, which 
had some years back passed through the Straits of Gibraltar in 
pursmt of Rupert, were again sent under Blake to police the Jlediter- 
ranean, and by their presence there to terrify the Catholic powers 
on the French, Spanbb and Italian coasts into accordance with the 
wishes of Oliver. Thus the idea of the Mr?diteiTancan licet, the true 
method by which England can make her will felt abroad, sras fjnt 
discovered by the great l*rotcctor. The Christian powers of Europe 
respected Blake and his master ; and next year tlie Bey of Tunis 
saw his ships destroyed beneath the guns of his stronghold (1053). 
When the Spanish war broke out, Uie energies of England were again 
turned principally to the Ocean ; yet even so, the Protector still main- 
tained a Bntish fleet pennatiently stationed in Uie Mediterranean.^ 

The great Spanish war colours the history of the last three }*ears 
of the Protectorate in several diCferent ways. 

As a Protestant war it was useless, bemuse it had no distinctive 
object. It was the ill-luck of the Reformed religion on the con- 
tinent, that the period wben England was governed by a man 
willing and able to play the part of Gustavus, iras the period when 
Spain and Austria ceased, and France had not begun, to attack 
the old established liberties of Protestant populations. With 
scornful joy Puntan s^ors sank galleons flaunting the pennons of 
the Virgin and the names of the Saints, and it was a good sight for 
our French allies when the rcd-coats scrambled up the sliding sand- 
dunes of Dunkirk and drove before them the embattled hosts of the 
Idolaters, “ our strongest soldiers and ofTicers clubbing them down - 
But no Protestant worshipped God more freely for all this glorious 
bloodshed. The armed diplomacy fay which Oliver bettered the lot 
of a few ^Valdcnsians in iJicir .Dps (1G53) was, in his day, a more 
effective means than a grand war, to extend England’s protectroa 
ov-cr the Protestant communities of the world. 

Jis a colonial war, the struggle with Spain succeeded where it 
seemed to fail. In Jammea, seized by his men on their repul« 

San Domingo, Cromwell found scope for a work peculiarly his 
By efforts often disappomled, but never abandoned, be artiCcuUy 
‘Corbett, chaps- xvi, zrii, xtuL 
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.planted tlie island with Englishmen. More Uian tlie Irish land 
settlement, our ^Vest Indian Empire was tlie result of liis personal 
wishes and efforts. But it was fortunate that his Jamaica planters 
did not come from the place whence he first attempted to procure 
emigrants ; with more zeal than the statesmen of his era for the 
spread of the English race, but with no more knowledge of tlic true 
conditions for its eventual success, he tried to di%ert tlie further 
e^ansiou of fvcw England from Delaware Bay to his new land of 
' promise in the summer seas, and \amly sought to persuade the 
Northern colonists “ to remove themselves or such numbers of tliem 
as shall be thought convenient, out of those parts where they now 
are, to Jammea So little was the ^\jig)o-Saxon plantation of the 
North ^Imerican continent due to the deliberate action of statesmen, 
or to any man’s foreknowledge of the vast destinies, tliat Cliarics I. 

. gave the New World to the Puritans by attempting to suppress them 
in tile Old ; while CromweU, in his greater eagerness to spread tlie 
Gospel and the British race, attempted a State policy of removal, 
which, if it had been carried through, would have ruined or at least 
retarded the expansion of the Englisli*s{)cakuig races on tJic maiuland 
of America,* 

^Vs a commercial war, the breach wilii Spain proved o badxhowar 
investment. The justifying cause of the attack on San Doiningo *njurioin 
had been that the Siiaoiard claimed and exercised the right to seize 
our ships anywhere in the W'est Indian seas, even if Uicy were only 
trading with our own Colonics. Our quarrel on tills issue was u just 
one whenever we chose to take it up, but at tliat moment English 


finance and commerce required a jicriod of retrenchment and re- 
covery after fifteen years of almost continual war. In his anxiety 
to protect British shipping from S|>oin in the CarihUan Sea, Oliver 
exposed It to injury from all nations in oU quarters of the glolie. 

Much of our great trade with European Spain fell ixmmncntly into 
the liaiids of neutrals. Evcrywiicre our nicrchaat ships were preyed 
. upon by enemies who took advantage of the SjKUiish war to wreak 
Uicir Iialrcd on a CommonwcaltJi feared by all but lovcil by none. 

In the Western counties, mcrcluinls were half-ruined by the Spanish 
frigates waiting off Land’s End. In London, monied men cursed the 

War and turned Ihcir backs on the rrotectoratc,* 

As a naval war it was altogether glorious, and in one rcsjicct tIw war 
useful. iVs u sequel to the Civil and Dutch wars, the Sp.inUh wardesekiJ’* 
gave our seamen a long ixntxl of active work, and thereby 
maiunlly fixed the new traditions and instilutious of the service 
tliat novv first became truly professiwial. Tor ntariy twenty years the 
shins were constantly at oflictr* and men hml tonlinual em- 

ployment from the Stale. TJws jwofcssMwial frtlu.g and cxi>crjuicc 
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him and as modem Icamiiif has Jet us knotr him again, shos? to 
■what lieiglit the plant Man can sometimes grow. In Uie agony of 
war, in tlie intaroinable crisis of re\olutionar>* state-craft, lie kept 
liis noblest equalities of mind untired. He was always fresh from 
nature, open to new spiritual desires and human joys. In the Iiardest 
years of his last solitary struggle i^nst unyielding destiny, a meeting 
with George Fox could move liim first to tears, and on another 
occ.asjon ^'crj' seasonably to laughter.* He sought ajwajs, and often 
with deep questioning, what was rigJit and noble in esciy choice of 
action. He could not bear the stiff and dry : in all human relations, 
hU tenderness, his humour, his fellowship were alwaj’s striving to 
burst through. For while he aspired to Iieasen, he had his roots 
deep in earth. 


Ricliaitl Jfore than 4 year and a half passed between tlie death of Ohier 
wS^falt (September, ICaS) and the Restoration of Charles II. (Jlay, 1660). 
May, lOoilfi tliat jicnod, England fell into the power of generaJs, who like 
tile gcuems of old Rome, made and unmade Go% enunenU at their 
rriJl, It did not take them long to dispose of the Jt'ew Protector, 
Oli\ er’s eldest surviving son, “ TMmblodown Dick " os he was called. 
One Constitution after another was set up and overthrown by the 
soldiers. 

Oliver had ruled by civil power. Starting from the Instnuaeat^ 
of Government, he had striven ever more earnestly, if not success- 
fully, towards constitutional growth. But the generals had no deal- 
ings with the classes aod parties whom their great predecessor had 
• courted. Imwyers and judges, mcrciiants and gentry, Presb)*tenaDS 
and Republicans were uolliing to the soldiers, each striving to ^abse 
by force ius own personal ambition, or some visionaiy reign 01 
Christ. In its last stage the mihtaiy nilo contained no power of 
evolution or principle of settlement. 

Oliver had protected propcrt>' and civil peace. Strong govern* 


1 •• Man y nxMv Words I li»d with him (Crounrelb. but people 
I drew a htlJe back ; and as I was tumio^, be caupbtmB by the hand, and 
tears ui his eye*, swd, t-Come again to my house, for if thou and I 
hour A day together, we should bei»e»rcroneaoother”’(l6i*}. “ VVntieupo'* 
rode to his coach.side ; and some of hu life-guards would ha>-e put me 
he forbade lfi«a. So I rode bj wMb hua. . . . VVbeo we ainvM at Jam” 
Park. gate. I left bun ; aod at pacUog be desired me to come to bis lioua*. - 
dav one of fiJS wife’s maids, whose Dame was Mary Saunders, 
my iodsmg. and told me her master came to her.^J „e 

tfl| he^me good news. VVbeo she asked lum wbat jt was, be told her, G Js 
Fox w^toB.1 to town. She repbod that was good news inde^ 
received trutb) . . . Tbt power at 1^ l«rd Cod 
init to bid him (Croimrea) Uy down Ius trown at the feet of Jesw- 
I Sf^e to bun to the sami effect. 2Vow I was sUoding by the 

anSsat upon Uie table’s ude by «nd «id he would be as Jueb as I was . ima 


light manner” <1CS6), George y«a’* 
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nicnt by nn omnipotent anny hiul beenA bad, Init not Hie worst con- 
ct'ivablf, form of polity. EuHlaud now sccinul a \ictim (o a worse 
fate, the weak but violent rule of soldicri, united indeed against 
civilians, but divided against thcmsdvM. Skiniiishes between the 
.ngimenU of ri%'al chiefs, between catolry and infantry, between 
veUrans and recruits, liad already begun.^ In addition to this, a 
general ci\il war between the mihlta and cisilians on the one hand, 
and the regular soldiers on the other, was on the very jioint of 
breaking out wluiit it was prcvcnltd by llw “happy Ilestoralion . 

There were scscral reasons why tlie greait cluuige took place without 
war : one part of the soldiers, Monk's army of otcujiation in Scotland, 
joined the party of the civilians; the trooj» quartered in Englani! 
were divided under different chieftains and into different hictions ; 
many even of Lamhert’s section of the army siirank from plunging the 
country into hluod, in order to establish they knew not what; the 
officers, liad lost the love and confidence of the men by fading on 
their financial necessities,* while the King promised a lull 
of arrear. ; and lost but not least. Monk was a strong, P‘'*tnotic ^ 
and unselfish man. He occupied London and declared for a frcci'urlia- 
Parliament”. The assembly freely elected under Ids protection 
callwl back Cliarles II. Tiiough their own disbandment was certain 
toYolIow on a Ucstomtioii. the veterans yielded at the last moment 
to the general voice, and consented to lake part in the reception of 
Charles into London. For. soldiers os they were, they were the veiy 
pick of KnglUlimcn j and fanotics if they were, they loved Uicir 
counUv Imrdly to, U,a.. God. Of oil Itot they had done for 
EngLand's welfare and liberty, nothing is more to their credit than 
that llicy voluntarily laid domi Uicir poncr iihen they rerccued 
tliat they hod begun to abuse it. . • * 

No oL Mill evtr Uon ho« for the great reaction m sentj^nt irja 
eaured by Pnritan iiipreniaoy. or by military ride under Crornnell, 

, T * oO/T Ilk death to avoid permanent anarchy 

or how far It sprang “P ‘"l' ^ o.rlain, tLt Uio Bestorotion 
and mnncdmte eivd nan “'J „f 'government on which 

of Charles ^ twenty years of national division, 

all patties could ogr . ^ about for tliis one act of recalling 
a eonsciisu, of the alternative was a new 

Patient and 6 „„„ the Restoration had been 

civil war ''iU“>"‘ ■ j g ^t, a chord in mrn's minds snapped with 

agreed u,»n and all. save the very few, nnhed 

long tension and sudden re. e 


,1 i"- ' • 4 g^ifl memories and new desires. The joy of men just 

le™ed to a fearful danger, gave electne force to the rerivmg 
passion for all that ' 

‘ Firth’s C.,r4., PP-2‘?:?: 

see Firth’s CVv™-,,PP;,, 
attnbuted t ' ' 
doubtful. 

18 


: old. 

Seep.279belo»,i>ote- Forthelustoryof 1059-00, 
”4i5-49. and Juhaa Corbett’s .UonA;, though the effect 


0 thc’Vortuguesc mci 


ident in pp- 17B-S3 lu the latter booh 12 
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’ On Uie 25th of ilay the English world stood crowded on Dover 
■ what land of angel was this deliverer for whom they 

jccohad sent. A man stepped out of the boat, >Fhe»e thieh, sensuous 
hps, dark hair and face of a type more common m Southern Europ*^ 
confessed an origm and temperament in every way the opposite to 
those of the English squire who had grown up among the Puritans 
of Huntingdon. The Mayor of Dover put the English Bible into the 
strange Imnd. He of the thick lips declared that “ it was the thing 
that he losed abosc all things in the world ”. TIic worthy ilayor 
was enchanted at so honest an answer, for be did not perceive tliat 
the conuc spint liad landed on our coast. The wittiest company of 
comedians tliat history records had come to tread the stage for a 
while, as little appreciated on the whole by the English people as 
were the great tragedians who had played their piece and were 
dcpartuig, undismayed by the bowling and the fury, wTapped in the 
dignitj’ of self-dependent \irluc. Republicans ivithout fear, without 
repentance, without hope- ^ 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE RESTORATION EPOCH, 1660-78. 


Change, the strongest e 


a oT Life. — Geobgs SIebecitu. 


O" 


kN the 29th of May the King entered fais capital. Tike newThe roj-al 
_ ' Got ernment at once took up all its functions. Slonk recom- 
mended to the King for Pri\7 Councillors a long list of Presbytenans, 
which struck a momentary terror into Charles ; but the lord of thelishcd 
army had no ambition to be 3iIayor of Uie Palace, and acquiesced 
when the IGng selected from his Roundhead nominees only .VsLJcy 
Cooper and one or two more. Cliarles put the red power of the 
Council into the liatids of an inner circle, where old Corahers of the 
exile, like Ormond and Secretary Xicliolas, deliberated under the 
presidency of Chancellor Hyde, ilonk, created Duke of Albemarle, 
became a great Lord and courtier often in the highest employment, 
but gradually dropped out of the more intimate counsels of his 
sovereign. He was regarded to the day of hb death (lCkt>) as a great 
and honourable man, the father of lib King and of his couiitiy. 

Though secure in the affections of the tje Gove^enm^an^ 

was not completely safe until in the autumn of 16C0 the old army 
had received its just arrears of pay and been disbanded, C bules 
and Hyde did what Pariiament might wisely base done m 1047 , 
they paid on the nail, and the red tenor walked soberly off to set up 
IVade with the money l„ el.ange tlmi, mn„I.„. 

England™ North of the' Tweed, the Kcsliration ^tEiil 

th.' of naUonid if Vcrre^^^^^^^ 

minor matter tliat the Prcsbyien^ 


minor matter tiias luc. x 

was rep aced by ^ « ^°^‘Slv drunk It sccimd better to 


the Smte “ were almost^^t^Iy^ soi^^rcst men from 

^ niltj by Scot IS 1 EpiscoH'"'’' predecessors had 

England; and « J'"® 7 taUbluncnt of the Cr 


^giana; anu ** f' lj^'cstohlblimcnt of the Cavalier 

^cr“hS, 

executed. N 


* a\iry, p. ill- Uie CtitUlmiui* uid part of the 

t Tb? kSly ““‘"X™ tt,r our tbo 

irarrUoD* of JJunUrL y, , 5 ., xtII., pp- I0ft-10|. 


KUtrUOD* Ol —: ,n I 

X’ottucurso ‘ 

* llutnrt, 1., p- 



-• 7(1 KNtlLANO rXDKU TIIK STL’Alll-S ItwJ 

Ttkctwo 'flu-ir wifi- t\u» itriitoratiuiis in KirvI, in IGOO 

l’.irluvj»fjvl juid King, tlic ixm-iiuliUr)- ktatc, and lU 
Iftrt’whJ 'iuiniiiatirr nf Uir tu-rttlilAr)- Uj)|»cr tla**; MfundJy. in 
iDOi rt-»J«md tlw ]>cr<.«« iitmg Angikau (‘JiimJu Tlir (ir»l llrAturatwa 
iiiadr Jiv ilif IV-^hvIrnaiH, ijir kmitkd l»y (lie Caialirr*; 1^*? 
Ilrsf i)y tlip CoitiriitHJM IWiiaiUffit. I)jr !>y iJjc 

I’ailuuuent. 'rjir |k>litKAl ami MX'ud rr*it)nttt<jii (li<d it* rw/U 
jwnii.inrntly In ihr limrArtir Aiui uuilitiitioni nf tljr Kfiglnb. T7*e 
rc*turatuji>. thuugh kiiiiktantuiily' niuiliiUti in 
(viminl tlir rrli.nouk and jHditira) clhifaclrr uf tin* lanun* »UaU of 
our WKirly «n iiutctd. Irtit ic/y diffi rriit from iJie nmfnnn 

iidtionol nrligion rontnnitUtcd titlwr l>y the inm of 1010 or hy lii* 
mm of haOl 

Tbe C»un- Tlip fir>t, tiic laryT*!. and iJir im»»l Ij^ltng o( iJ.f tun Hfdon** 
r^tu'* »ofL <tf tlir fn-e I'nriuimc-nt rhrttd undrr MuiA* 

D^t. pniirrtiun in tike turUilmt »|>niig »f 1C00. It wa* i>y <iic 

.tpid- Jh«“ Jrtw no liMe I'Mlutinnt, }>cGtusc t/n- King dul not nunniou dl 

un tiw i-unlrarj*. it kunuiiuiKd the Kmg HmiT, it i* lin>v*» *» the 
Cuincntiun I'arilaiiiml. 

Till* luwmhly in nine inuntlit mion.'il not inily llw jxJiUcal 
l*«rUamtnt and King, hut llw mxuJ rule of thr upi*J’ 
e>rr)' tuun and itlUgc the U«|mldH'un% and ]>tiiiL*.ra(*. xhu ii*d to 
long goicrnal by Uicif M-lf-craatnl duirtrr of the “cimfr op*Ti t# 
tident*,” »oiij5ht rrfiigc in pntale life; ahilr U>nls arid gMiUtnieH| 
lju)en niut {lanunt. and all Du* old uotid of hrn-ddnO’ 
onricnt riutoiu, eicry'uhcrc rc*utm-d the functions from uiuch 
Itoyaliot or IVciliyUrun opinion* Jmd so lung dchamd the 
majority. Kroiii Uii* swJji) rrslomtiuii jirwcecdi/ig m cicry totwe 
of Knglxind, tlir Caialicrs dcniT«l strength nut of idl pnijiortkin t® 
wliat was giunrd hy tlicir lVi.shytennn allies. . 

Tlie year ICOi) was the tniimph of Presliyterian intr SrctAiy. u 
Cunstilulionolut o»tr IlrpuWieaii. of the hendiUiry *o< iai order oycT 
the doDucrutic ideal. It wa* tlirse thing*, rather Uun the d 
dissemhied (ritiiiiph of Anglican o*cr i*untaa. liiut were 
in Uie execution done uiion the Uxlie* of the rrpeide*. dead ^ 
alive, whereby Knglaml ni«idiatcd Uie one great digression of 
history, anil \ainly sought to wijic out from the just cakuUtion o 
her wortli, the de-cels tlial her «>iw liad done without her coou^''^ 
sion, but in her muiic for c*cr. It was by the order of the 
tioii Parliament that the bmlie* e>f Cromwell, Bradslmw and 
were dug up, draggeil on sledges tu Tyburn, banged m sight o 
fKMplc till sunset, and buried at the gallows* fooU Thcr^ 
wlicrc at tiiis. hour, is “ Imperial Coesar, duiJ and turned to e > • 
Over him the English pass, ehiy nfU'r day and generoUon 
generation, and nei longer fear priest, presbyter or Kuig. 

I Mr. KirUi (Crom- p. *5il calcolsU* Uwt it i* “ where Cwmsugbt Square tw 

»l*ijd»,a>'»nJ or two beneulli tbesUeet . f 
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So too it was bj'.the sentence of Cavalier and Presbyterian Execu- 
judges sitting together, that a dozen of the regicides suffered death. 

The gallons and butchery were set up in Charing Cross, in sight ofcides, 
the place before \Vhitehall nhere the scaffold liad Been dressed foriceo 
Charles ; as the hangman cut the king-killers to pieces, their heads 
and hearts were shown reeking to the people, nliose shouts testified 
that on this occasion they felt neither pity nor respect. Hugh 
Peters had scarcely tlie streugtli to face so terrible a scene, and 
came staggering on to the scaffold. But Cook the la\vyer, Harrison 
and the oUicr soldiers and politicians prov'cd nortliy of their cause 
and of tliat hour. ..\jid none died better than Sir Harry Vane (1662), 
proclaiming tlie principles of liberty to the last ; like Peters, he had, 
tliough no re^cide, been marked for deatli by party vengeance. 

Others fled oversea, dogged by the assassins sent after them by tlie 
House of Stuart. Ludlow found refuge among the kindly Repub- Ludlowat 
licans on the shore of Lake Geneva, where alone in Europe 
deeds in which he had played a part were not then regarded with 
execration. There, in sight of the mountains as stem as his own 
soul, he lived in silence for thirty years, and there by the Lake of 
Calvin and of Rousseau he died, the last of the English Rejiublicans. 

Once, when the old man heard how William had delivered England, 
he returned to serve the country that he loved, but even in that 
year of public salvation, he was again expelled witli uni\ ersal horror 
by Whigs and Tories, to whom his half-forgotten name suggested, 
not neir hopes for mankind, but an old talc of crime and tyranny 
told them by their fathers. No stronger proof could be given that 
the ideas of which he was the last representative had penslied when 


his comrades died upon the scaffold. . 

The regicides served a national purpose as scape-goa^ for other Ae^f In- 
rebels. Their blood sealed up the past. The best opportumty tirnt 

informers and terrorists ever had in our rfaud was fortunately 
disaUowed. Since the Restoration had been absolntely one of eo^ut S' 
and not in the least degree one of conquest, smee .t laid been .mt.a ed 
by the Presbyterians under no constraint from the Casahers, the 
"Convention pSiament, consisting for Urn most part of men of 
Roundhead families, took measures for tte ^rsonid safety and even 
fe.. .V C •„! of tlie Roundhead partisans. Here tliey 

the . j state-ciaft of Charles and Hyde, who 

were the rule of the restored House of 

StaLt^tritT^tbe sense of universal sccurit>* for peison and goods. 

tuart with th yj^icis and old Parliamcntarjans was strong 
A comb^tion outcries of the Cavaliers, who complained 

enough ^ n,„ity and Oblivion meant Indemnity for the 

the Act for the Kuig’s friends. Royalists who 

s cneimes confiscation of estates, recovered what 

S;" r But ^ greater number, m order to pay to the 
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uvuqiing Cutrrniucfit* tho l»fa%y fiuri hy which tiny luwl "iwn* 
l>oun>iol for JmJ Ikiu furixU t»> wll jx^rtiutu of thfir 

luml tn u fo!l«n imakrl • umI thr«e ohiaiitn] no cvirn]>c<uation. .V* 
to Dir |i(ir(hiucr» wlu» rttiitimml lit jwiwrinoii uf mkIi c'latft, it U 
not imiKii niiat rirmrnl In rrK^hm atiJ fxilitK** wa* nimt itron^/ 
rr}>r. iu Dut h^tutuic clav«; hut pmhahly of tltfia 

luui lirrn I'rialrtlcrun*. who wtrr now nhont to tuni Angliran for 
foinuiiriicT, nn<i |Kritai>« Miiiir tlay to iHitunr Whiy hy 

MrtiiWrt of thr anU Uciiutilictui j>aDy iniul upoa 

Dir whoJf Lite farrD lev* w*H. For it wiw I'niidjully Uiry wfw 
hnil »iiouii coniHiritcf in ll>c Urgkuie («ov'tnimriit hy hivntung; 
inonrv in thr purtlia&r of Chiirrh »it>i Crown laiuli, which were at 
thr llf'.toralhMi nwutnril wiDiiKit foiiifxnvaliiiii In D»f [mrclawM. 
Tilt* imJocky cUv* larijply runsi*lrtl of tlic oirM'cra uf Cnjin»cW» 
imny IjVr nil oDim who Iwil hou^lit nji Die ijwili of Cliuirh wvj 
Crown, iJw oflKtn kank l>ark to tin- **yUI btatu* whe-nw they had 
»trt\rn lo lurJ to ri*c. Tlic fiMir}itn<trnl arhtocrary wa» ruuvi'J. 
Itut in IrriuiKl'-on nitulitiofi of tunthii; .\ti);ticAn'~-il hccjuiie thr 
lamUunl c.isttf.’ 

jKtthK Tilt Cunvmlion IVDianirnt «ttfol cicfj'thinjf ewrpl 

On Dill *uh]«t fth'OP tlw (ioniiiiaiit ]»ortir» were iliiidnl. There 
w«* inurh iiiwii**ion of ** Uuhop U»hfr'» iniyKI.*’ the conijifnmiw 

IwodJln hy whicli twenty year* liefwre Dial fc'uoil man luaj i»rw/x>s«J to ttJ" 
cuneilc Inecawi foetiune, on the baut of allenitiu>i» in tJic !*«>■<♦• 
liriok, and Uniilalione uf llic r|>ucoiuiI ]>owtr hy a eounal ff 
IVisbyim, Thr Kui^* chufc elmplain* fmii) ainui^ the I'reihy 
tirian diiince, and might jirohahly laiif kU}>{>uDeil their rouii'f^ 
hension in the Nationid Chuniu If tliey Itwi coiuentrd to outbid 
Kpikcopalians for hit fat-our hy an offer of tulcrntiun to CatholiW- 
But the Ijotd Clane«ll<»r IlyJc vra» c*rn more hitler in hit .Vngh* 
riuiikm now, Duin when at yliiin iiinnlier fur ShIiaxIi Borough lie 
lad quarrtllcd wilh Pjin o*er the Buot-and-Branch : Ifjtlc m* 
the CrtVaHcn gutning Drcngth evtry day m tlic social rettorafio'* 
proceeded, and laboured Iw put off the ff^iskulicid settlement until 
after a new genend rJcction. 

^norof Ttic rrcsh^-tcriarii tlid not fvnsctr that a restoration in reIig»o*l 
would follow from the restoration in society and politics. They 

l;}ienart jjj know tlinl in re-establishing squirearthy Uuy were setting 
up a j>crsccijtirjg Aiigbcsmism f for the squires *rliom they rcmcTO^ 
l>ered luul been laters of jMUsoiw and BUhojis, Xor did tho' 
susiH-ct tlat in realising at last their cherished idcid of a monaren 
contxoHtd hy a free Parliament, they were laying lirmcr Uian LauU 
the foundations of an Anglican State Church ; for their recolicclwor 


‘ » \lAiiT vt the olhcen UaJ. with Wtl® eoiwUeraUoa for the ioUraU of 

men UjusJiI Up from Uie rank and Me Uieii •• debenture*, or claim* on 

ftcid Cniw a Undt MlioUed Uieat in ISmuuber, I MI. for Uie *eeority « 
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of a free Parliament recalled sroui» of angry gentlemen shouting 
apiitoval ivhilc Eliot diniamled the suppression of Armimans, or 
nhilc IVni declared that Ihclacy liad been tried and found irantiiig. 
Absorbed in haired of the seets, the ortliodox Puritans did not 
consider that the class for ivhoiii they nerc now forging power, was 
led by men whose religion and estates they had themselves pro- 
scribed at the close of the first Ciril War,— men who for their part 
liad not forgiven the rule of the Iiong Parliament, because it had been 
followed by the rule of the Major-Generals. The Prcsb>-terians little 
suspected that in a year's time their Church would be swept 
out of England for ever, while the scetanes, whom they thought to 
be slain by the stroke which slew the Uopubheans, would inherit and 
carry on the Puritan work. , 

Tlie few divines and politicians who in 1000 represented the 
Prcsbi-terian cause, were leaders wiUioiit an army. The great host 
which had fouglit for England’s lihcrtics under tjic banner of llie 
Puritan Slate Cliurch, had now dissolved again into its component 
parts— the gentry to n Protestant lyiie of tlic Anglicoii faitli. the 
middle and lower classes to scetariaoisin or to religious indilicreocc. 

Thanks to Cromwell, the future of the Puritan faith lay with the 
sects, of wliich Presbyterianism itself was to become one. . 

But the sects sueeecded to tills inhentance only on eondi on ofnaicjjof 
humming eisilian. Military RepubUeanism. the form m wliieh they taeritUi 
had first secured llicir right to exist, was put dow-n for ever ln„^,j. 
January, 1001. tn that month tlie rUing of the Fifth MonarehyMm,J.a.. 

lS;ri£=ae'::ptTr^c^o‘^e“ 

spmwlcd its lasC tl'ds world 

in pliL - 

venture of the men “V j ,0 „*on by thousands. It also helped the 
4ta"5^ac.ion£ie, at that immediately 

fcUowed for the o7 ‘ot youj\g men forThe 

The new membem wem ^ ^ was no Cavalier 

the most port m tiU Uicy got bcarfs ”, CharlesSJ- 

great fault, for be wo i ti,at his people would neversMay, 

was as good os his wo * a kept it for eighteen years. „a 

^ain give pf their lewd and insolent youtli, gave ' 

These men, by the Ak oereniual character, basing it on the 
to English religious ^ •rtlien they came to years of ambition 

cleavage of party ^ °a-atcd’as custom of the country the control 
they secured ancl^rp ^ direction of affairs ; and when 

of the House of middle ag^ they evolved among them- 

they passed the ° factions which the deeds of their ow n cariy 

selves the two national iw. 
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youth had prepared, and suffered change, in all but name, from a 
cavalier to a Wliig and Tory Parliament of the riglit English breed. 


Char- The Second Restoration (1061) «as politically the cliild of the 

(1600). In May, 1661, tlie Casalicr squires were masters of 
Eneiish *he State, fay right of election to a free Parliament, not fay foreign 
polity arms or bj’ ci\il war. If under the Protectorate, or during the 
Anarchy after Cromwell’s death, any one of the dozen plots for a 
rising, backed by Spanish or French invasion, had placed the icing’s 
partisans in power by force of arms, their triumph could only have 
been rendered secure by assimilating the English monarchy and 
the Enghsli military' sy'stcm to those of the Continent. Brought 
back by victorious soldiers, Cliarics would Iiave been absolute and 
militarist. But events had given his friends almost all their desire, 
by means of a Parliament and in despite of tinconqucred battalions. 
So the Casalicrs in 1661 were no less favourable to Parliamentary 
power and to local independence, no less hostile to a standing army, 
than the Preshyterians in 1660- But one thing of their own tli^ 
added to the work of Ute Convention Parliamcnt-.~the destruction 
of Puritanbm. On these principles the most loyal of Parliaments 
built up a new political system. 

No stand* There was to be no standing army. Not the least beneficial 
Ing Bimy result of Oliver’s rule was lliat the party most favourable to Kuifly 
power henceforth was least favourable to the uistrument by which 
Kingly power is maintained; no loyalist captain of mihtia could 
sec a company of regulars straggling friendJcssly from, their bad 
quarters in one public-house to their grudging welcome in the next, 
without twinges of bitter memory and je^ous fear. The rising 
of the Fifth ^lonarchy Men gave Chailcs the excuse to keep some 
hundreds of Household Guards, which he strove not without success 
to develop into a small army. But the Cavalier Parliament watched 
its every increase with alarm. Only at rare intervals, when the 
Houses were preparing for war, was it put ‘on a footing to repel 
invasion, and on those occasions the 10,000 red-coats on Blacklicati 
soon caused more genuine panic than the 100,000 bluc-coats over 
the water. To resist foreign conquest, the county mihtia was the 
normal provision ; to resist a rising of London City, no force was 
provided at all. 

Financial There was to be no financial indqiendence on the of the 
depend- Crown. In the utmost intosacation of loyalty the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment never consented to fix upon Charles a permanent rev enue suffic* 
onPxrlu-ient to defray the ordinary expenses of Government. On his return 
nvent England £1,200,000 a year had been settled upon him in per- 

petuity, but in effect not h^ this sum was derived from the sources 
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assigned.! On little more than half a million a year, a Sully or a 
Frederic the Great would have found it difficult to carry on the 
machine of English Government. Charles was therefore compelled 
throughout liis reign, even in time of peace, to sell the control of 
his policy either to the English Pariiament or to the Frcncli King, 
except on those occasions when by some masterpiece of cunnmg he 
obtained money under false pretences from one or both of the pur- 
chasers. But never once did he v’enture to tread the path that Imd 
led his father to ruin, to levy unparliamentary taxes that would free 
him directly from all control. Tlie excise and the new assessment 
of the land tax— those revoluUonary expedients which Pjmi had 
introduced to fight the war— were soon found by the Cavaliers to 
be indispensable as the basis of the new national finance. Smee 
the land tax fell largely on the squires, they had more interest in 
keeping down taxation than the nobility of continental coimtnes 
ivhcre the peesaels paid the “ taUle The Parliament men Imd 
Ihcretore personal as well as public motives to keep the Govermnent 
close, to inquire into accounts during the Dutch wars, and to be 
scandalised when the money that came out ot their own estates 
was spent by the Court on pleasures in winch they were seldom 
invited to take a share. The supposed expensive clioractcr of the 
lOng's domeslie arrangements put enmity between Court and 
Parliament, at a time when Puritan scniplcs were as much out ol 
fashion in one as in tlie other. Yet modern investigation of the 
Boyal accounts has revealed that Ibere was no truth m the general 
belief that a large part of the notional revenue was poured into tile 

?i‘'rb“e pride of cieq^ Ti« « 
out ot the bands ot King and into U.e l.auds of Par lament. The 

Change in the natum onierd^pe^^^^^^ 

than m the |,nd not been a success. JIade 

Sferby tbe°sectarirn und radieaj interregnum, the parson vji^ careful 
™"r aeain to set himself up against the squne, while the squue 
“ledK>"ould never again fall foul ottho parson,* 

' r- .. w. irislorUai Eitay*. ^ 902 . pp. alOO-401. Degiruiings of the 
.Volins M ./ Ir^V »"<*.. by VY. ,V. Shaw. And so. App. 

Fa. bflow. that as the Expense* ot Rovemnent increased from 

» It IS none tM House* of ^downen unduly shifted tJiC 
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NoJfoii There was to Iw no more droU Tlie alwlition of 

tulminu. tjic f^tar CliamJxr luhl good; and (he Privy Council, even ui Ujc 
cxcrtiNC of its mnaining functions, «iw no lunger on irrcsjKiuiible 
organ of the King’s will. Tlie rtsiill of the Cisil Wars iiad rendered 
it imiwuiit to ovtmiic either the |>oiUical decrees of the Commons, 
or the udininotrative indolence of iocoi authorities. It soon found 
that it could not set nsidc statutes Ity jiroclatnnlion ; and it no huigcr 
uttcin|)trd to enforce the Poor Law on recalcitrant magistrates and 
paribhes with the strict inquisition tluit had licen so liciicrieeiit in 
the <lays of Charles I.’ Critics of Government policy can luirdly 
be said to liasc h.ad any hherty of jicrson or sjieccli guaranteed to 
thtm utulcr Ibc old Tudor and Stuart rrgimr, c.vccpt in the ease of 
diluuxi pnvihgfs, uncertiunly enjoyed, svithin Die wall# of Parlia* 
mcnl ; but after the Ucstoralion men no longer talked in whispers. 
The pnnriplis of the Ilaiicas Corpus Act of IGTO were already to 
some extint recognised in ICdl, allliougli, owing to occasional viola* 
tinns by Chirenduu and Dauby, they still needed to be fenced round 
by stricter legislation. The law of the land jiidgul impArlially nil 
cases hetweea odteials and pris'atc citizens, and tlicrc was no longer 
a prerogative law and a special court to whicii Govcmniint could, 
05 in otiiir lan<U and In earlier tunes. ap|>uil. 
nawi:ng* “This Gos'cmment has a monarchical nppeamnee because tlicrc 
Undan. is a Iviiig, but at bottom it is very far from being a monarchy/' So 
^artilto|^ ICCt wrote Dc Comuigcs, the Krench Ambassador in England, 
French to Louis XIV. Tlie emissary of returning civilisation, sent o\cr to 
i^ibuM*ati island so long cut off by unmentionable deeds from Uic knowledge 
of i»litc communities, rendered his master in these early years of 
the restored kingship an account of our uncouth institutions, which 
informed and prepared the French rortign OHice for its suliscquciit 
astute interference in English politics. “ The members of Parliament," 
wrote De Coniingcs, "arc not only allowed to speak tlieir mind 
freely, but also to do a number of surprising, exlraonJiimry tilings, 
and even to call the highest people to the Unr Power and energy 
dwelt in the Commons, who, when summoned to hear the King’s 
speech, " ruslicd tumultuously into the Upper House, as the mob 
does in the hall of audience at ll*e Paris Parliament, when the ushers 
have called Indeed, to the suove courtier of tlie Louvtc, the whole 
of this mad country seemed to whirl in a " tumultuous rush In 
spile of the Clarendon Code, the capital was buzzing wiUi the strangest 
sectaries — Kakirs, /VnabaptisU and milUnaircji. Persons of all ranks 
publicly discussed affiurs of State. The Tliamcs boatmen “ want 
the mtfloris to talk ” about poVitics os they row them to ‘Westminster 
stairs. Riots were of such frequent occurrence, and the Government 
was so powerless to suppress them, that even the punctilious Am* 
•bassador, whose special business it was to maintain the dignity and 
i See pp. 18, to, S3, U above, and Appendix S below. 
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precedence of the Frencli Crown, consented to tJie periodical breaking 
of his windows as custom of the country. All was free, vigorous, 
barbaric life. England, emancipated by the Great Rebellion, ivas 
“ rushing tumultuously," in a manner very different from the ordered 
march of the dragooned and priest-ridden civilisation of the Grand 
Monarch. That the day would ever come when France herself would 
“rush tumultuously," never occurred cither to Louis or to his 
servant.^ 

By the Xlestoration seltlement the landowners bore rule in The 
England, as against Puritan and soldier. Bishop and King. The Condon 
Cavalier squires, however loyal thqr might be in profession or evenp^^j^ 
in feeling, were so enchanted by the sweets of power tasted during 1661-65 
the early years of their Parliament, that they set themselves steadily 
to maintain and enlarge their o»7i supremacy, and to enforce upon 
all other classes the type of religion and politics w'lth which it was 
now associated. This was the policy aflerirards knowm ^s Toryism ; 
till tile rise of the tVhigs fifteen years later there was no one to oppose 
Tory supremacy, except the King and the CatlioHcs of the Palace. 

By tlic “ Clarendon Code " tlie squires closed the ranks of their class, 
imposing on all the shibboleths of Anglicanism, which few, at any 
rate of the upper ranks of society, ventured to refuse. 

In the first five years of its hot youth the Cavalier Parliament 
passed the great Code, called in history after the name of Chancellor 
Hyde, now Earl of Clarendon — those Penal Laws wliich broke for 
ever the pretensions of Puritanism to political supremacy, reduced 
the quantity and purified the quali^ of its religious influence, con- 
fined its social sphere to the middle and lower classes, and created 
the dmsion of England into Church and Dissent. 

By the Corporation Act (1C61) the membcrsliip of the municipal 
bodies who ruled the towns and usually controlled the elections of 
their Parliarocntaiy representatives, ^vas confined to those wlio would 
receive tlie Communion by the rites of the Church of England. - 

By the Act of Uniformity (16C3) 2,000 Puritan clergy were 
expelled from livings in the Estabibhed Church, for refusing to 
assert their "unfeigned consent and assent” to'cvcrytliing ui tlie 
Prayer-book. 

By the Conscnticlc (1CC4) attendance at meetings for re- 
ligious rites, other Uian tliose of the Establbhed Church, was punished 
by imprisonment for tlie first and second offence, and transportation 
for the third, on pain of dcatli if the criminal returned. 

. By the Five Wile Act (1C65) no clergyman or schoolmaster was 
to come within five miles of a city or corporate town, unless he 
declared tJiat he would hot “ at any time endeavour any alteration 

» ,1 t'rntek AinUisttuioT ai <he Ontrt o/ CkarU$ //., Jiuvninii, isoa, pp., 60, 
too, DM, US, rS4. 146. 
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of Government cither in Church or State As the Puritan congre- 
gations were jnincipally seated in the towns, the great body of 
disscntcrs were hereby cut off from c\en private education or 
domestic encouragement in their huth. The Act must have hastened 
the great decline in the numbers of PuritanUm and the consequent 
decay of religious zeal in England, wtiich was so evident when the 
centurj’ closed. And perhaps it had a worse effect upon educational 
progress than anj^lung the Ihmlans ever did. 

The These tcrnblc laws were not left suspended, a mere threat to 

g^nJon activity of propaganda, as the yet more terrible laws against 

eoTorced Catholics luid been suspended by tlie action of Charles I. Under 
his son, Parliament liad jvower to insbt that the statutes which it 
framed should be ecrecuted wiLliout Iloyol mercy or Court favour. 
Until the Ilcv olution of 1689, with a few brief intervals, the Claren- 
done Code was vigorously enforced. Its execution vi.is entrusted to 
the Justices of Peace, and of that body the most vdoleut members 
became, by a natural process of selection, the principal agents of 
violent laws. In each county a few magistrates, who were filled with 
the bitterest rancour against their late oppressors, made revenge the 
chief duty of their ollice. Under their patronage tJjcre was room 
for an uicrcase in the numbers, enterprise and professional spirit of 
the tribe of paid informers, who, when the party strife stirred up 
by this i>crsccutioa took new unhappy forms, only needed the 
example of Oates to rise from audacity to genius of conception, to 
transfer their activity into a new political atmosphere, and to trim 
with each slmeking blast in the hurricane of rage and fear. Some 
- magUtrates spent a good part of their lives surprising midnight 
conventicles ; trapping teachers and clcrg)-men who Imd strayed 
out of bounds ; crowding the plague-stricken gaols wath hundreds of 
priests and prophets, and thousands of men and women ; creating 
clay bj' day the niaitjToJogy of dissent, and the political tradition 
that has handed down tlirough long generations of English Puritans 
an attitude of vi^ant criticism and protest towards the powers that 
rule socnety and the State. 

.Vlteratioa Thus the Presbyterian Church was burled, down into tlie common 
clay of other sects, and compounded therewith under the heel of the 
Presby- Cavaliers. In politics, the distinction of Presbyterian from Sectary 
tcnanism dis.ippeats ; and even in religion, the Presbytenaa's distinguishing 
mark of orthodoxy gave way after a generation of company with the 
heretics ; at the beginning of the eighteenth century the Unitarian 
mov^eiit made its home in what had once been tlie most dogmatic 
of all the Protestant faiths. Presbyteriaiusm, in the old sense of the 
word, was dead. Indeed, exc^t to a few ^vines, that word had 
never in England meant more Ilian an artificial organisation of Puri- 
. tanisoi with a view to capturing the Established Church. ^\Tien that 
attempt was finally abandoned, Puntanism took the free congrega- 
tional forms more natural to its Eni^ish genius. 
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grace; tlic Church made no attempt to iti\igiLitc over the pro- 
ceedmgs of the Society, and could not effectually silence 

lIobl>os. sshti) lairds of tla* (’ouneil «cre plotting with niol» leader* 
to marshal against her tlie rallicti forces of fanuticisin ; nor, m w 
age of nuldir miasures. tuuid s.lu? long opjiosc htraclf to Uar«m. 

Ill the midst of another ilooil of political DUsent. Thus the law* 
of the Ca\ alicr I'urlianu nl, which were meant to dragoon all tng' 
land into one r< hgion liasc hcl|H?d to secure frctiloiu for a Inmdred 
religions, and a tUonsnnd wn^rs of tlioiight. 

GrowUi If. however, tiu niw era luui wrought nothing more tlun a 
crenti^* sminl reihstribution of the old Teligiotw forces tha 

audof liad met npim Nasehy Field, intellectual freedom could not lia'C 
rational- iji-cj, tiiouri'd sohlv by the tmcliamcal division of DUseiiUrs from 
Cliiirchnini. Hut a nevf spirit was abroad. Secular feeling '*** 
now soniftuncs to be found m the provinces, while in the capita 
it was alrv.uiy a fashion und almost a cried. .Vmong the jiolitician* 
of Wistnunsiir, Uic slaUsmeii and courtiers of ^Yhltchali, and 
wits who Sit the tone m the cotfec-hooscs w here all met on eommoA 
ground, tile reaction ngaiii&t the I’untnus took the form, not o 
Angliran dcvotiomdism, but of indifference to religion. Of all 
statesmen who guided the fortunes of the new era, scarcely one was 
lugldy religious, except Clarendon, whose ideas dated from befor# 
the ddugc 5 .ind pcrluijH lialt were suspected of greater or Ic** 
grees of infidelity. Iluekmgham and llochcster, llulifac and Tcwpl* 
Sidney, tlssex and Pctcriiorougli lightly bore imiiutalions of a kiw 
which io an earlier age would liavc bein enough to destroy 
political career of 1’jtvi. Hampden or Falkland. And it is well 
that Shaftesbur)*, who in old Uaj's liad sat a keen-eyed politician 
among the Darebonc Saints, replied to a fair inquirer, “ Madam, 
w isc men arc of but one religion — \Vluch one was that f — “ Mada®. 
w isc men nev er tell.” 

Tbe ifuch of this fashionable scepticism was mere froth, and for the 

most part foul, left by the spent waves of strange events and tcrTibiC 
emotions now moaning at low tide far out at sea. Hut the de^ 
had cast up its treasures also. The secular reocUon among tl^ 
libertines of life and pohlics at the capital would not -have ou * 
lasted the gcncratiou that liad sutlered under Oliver, if it had no 
become jomed to the more solid and respectable influence 
scientific movement qiringing up in the same time and place. ^ 
Royal Society was Royal in more than name. It was closely alh^’ 
not indeed with the pdfitics, but with the social hie ol the 
Charles I. bad extended an intelligent patronage to art, but m »n 
age too soon, when English painters were inferior and tlie Eng"* 
art public small; the Puntans had sold away his Titians an ^ 
Vandykes for money down. Charles II. extended anintelligs® 
patronage to science when the time was ripe ; bigotry could iw* 
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all tlic common phenomena of nature miglil he rcsoU wl into tlu-nj 
The inllutnce of the new bpint was felt c\en in rtligious circles. 
Though the rural clergy continued In urge thew fanatical cmsatlc 
against fanatics, some of tlw great diVin^ of the capital, ^iho 
prcaciicd m the classic temples which U’rcn constructed on tlic site 
of the old Gothic Churdics, jtroclaiiucd the principles of Toleration, 
sslnlc some \vag«l war on the iintnorahly of Court and stage, and 
others began to approjiriaic the idea tliat divine iKiwer was mani* 
fested through unbreakable law, and was best argued by the evidence 
of design. It has been well said of TiUotsotj that " alter the orgies 
of the Saints and the orgies of the sinners, he made sanity accept- 
able to .» whole generation ’*.* The same Jlaiionahsm nJiich was 
driving some Prcsbi-tcrians to deny the Tnnity. was driving some 
leaders of the Church of Englaml to inaugurate the ideas and spirit 
that were to dominate the eighteenth ceijtury. The conception 
that regular law was the guiding princijile of all Uiuigs, began to 
affect speculation, literature and politics. 

The Arsforj” of the yvarsr fifty/ to ters. though' crowded wi(fi o 
sctiucnce of famous events and o mob of brilliant men, is yet so 
lacking m unity and so barren of decisive result, tliat it has most 
Bigniftcance when regarded as prologue to the revolutionary strife 
of parties and religions which raged in Uiis island from 1C7S to ICSO, 
and decided the future of England and of Kuropc. The ministry 
of Claicndou and the Cabal, tlic Dutch wars and the Triple <Vltiancc, 
the Dover Treaty and the Test Act, Uic conversion of James and 
the marriage of ilary, Danby’s tenure of ofl'ice and Sliaftcsbury’s 
commeiiccnunt of opixwiUon — these were events vvhich served only 
to neutralise each other and to create a state of tension sueh os men 
can seldom endure without breaking at last into madness. 

The The Iilstory of tliis period, which is essentially one of intrigue, 

Cavalicra was conditioned by the moral atmosphere of Whitehall. The 
RMtora- difference between tlie old Cavaber Court ami the new was apparent 
Uoa from the very first moment of the llcsloration. On the very night 
of the Happy Uctum, the restored wanderer showed his gratitude 
to licavcn by taking Barbara Villicrs for tljg ruler of lumsclf and 
his Court. Except Clarendon and a few of t j,e older mei^ no party 
at Whiteliall resented on moral grounds her spendid and outrageous 
domination, or Uie presence of whole suites of ladies with whom 
she shared the ICing’s favours. The PuriUms^ m revenge for the 
' civil disabilities wlucJi they bad legally Imposed on aU .knglicans, 
foimd themselves excluded for ever from the governing class, and 
from fashionable Society ; and as a result of the similar disabilities 
which they had practically imposed on nl,l except rigidly moral 

1 Roger North's Aviohopaphg, sects. 21, 26 
' Dowden, PunXan and Angtuan, p, ojo. 
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persons or hypocrites, tjjcy saw Sode^ and government given 
over for one generation at least to open profligacy. But Restoration 
vice was not merely a reaction against tJic rule of the censorious ; 
it was also due to the folly of successive Puritan Governments, in 
striking the liomcs of the Cavaliers with fiscal penalties. The re- 
sulting poverty had prevented the resumption of the old mamier of 
life ^vhen the war was over. The family life of the rural gentjy, 
that liad produced generation after gcueration of Verneys, Hydes 
and Hainpdens, had now for twenty years been broken up ; its 
traditions were therefore unknown to the younger generation. 

While his sisters had been living in a comer of tlic sacked manorhouse 
upder the charge of the steward, the Jieir had been seeking bread 
for liis mouth among the bullies and sharpers of low life in Dutch 
port to^ms, or sponging on tlie vicious nobility of France and Spain. 

If youth and obscurity had enabled him to remain at home, without 
parents or w itUout money, he was often brought up among the grooms, 
with no instruction in morals and dignity of conduct beyond salt 
stories of Puritan hypocrisy, in which the defeated veterans found 
solace and revenge. Wlicther spent at liome or abroad, liis youth 
had been necessarily divorced from tlic education, religion and morals 
of his own land. It is not then surprising tliat when at the Restora- 
tion “ debauchery was loyally, gravity rebellion,” there were many 
loyal courticn and few grave. Outside the Court it is probable, 
tliougli there is less evidence on the subject, that a temporary decline 
in morals took place throughout the upper class. 

Tiie man who presided over the ^urt was destined in the lastciioncter 
years of his life to prove himself one of the greatest politicians 
ever succeeded in the struggle for power in England. But it wasjj 
only wlien driven to defend himself against dangers incurred by 
the intriguiDg but lazy policy of Die brst lUtcca years ot his Tvign, 
that Cliarlcs at the last bestirred hiuisclf to use his true political 
ability ; and even Uicn, half his art was to prevent Ills odv ersaries 
from discovering till too late lliat he had any political ability at all. 

The consideration that constantly overruled all his other plans, 
was how to avoid business ; till at last the day came when he Iiad to 
consider how to avoid the loss of his kingly prerogatives. ” It was 
resolved generally by others,” said one who knew him well, “whom 
he should have in his arms, as w'ell as whom he should have in liis ' 
-ciwivwil?; OS a xaaa wJtn sa tapabie cS £.hc>Pid.v\y, }^e chsie as 
seldom as any man that ever lived.” His love had ” as little mix- 
ture of the seraphic part as ever man had *’,* But of all Jiis mis- 
tresses only one or two at a time presided over the Court anil en- 
joyed control over af/airs of State. Tliroughout the early years 
of the Ecign none of them seriously challenged tlic iiolitical rights of 

^ i\aX>Sax, Chaiactrt Ckark* It. * 
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brin^g in scarcely half what was estimated ; this fact, not then 
fully realised, added to the difliculties of an incompetent War 
Ministry, and to the rage of a suspicious Assembly, Ciiarles, 
whenever there was not money enough to go round, preferred tJiat 
his seamen rather than his mistresses should lock ; and the Commons 
again could only mark their disapproval of this clioice by further 
delajnng tlieir vote of supply, to call for inquiry and appropriation 
at the very crisis of the war.* 

The result was understood and deplored by a few excellent public 
ser\’ants, who in spite of the incfDciency of their colleagues in the 
Admiralty, in spite of their own low standard in handling public 
money, and in spite of the disheartening political conditions, did 
not a little to reform naval institutions in the course of tliis extra- 
ordinary reign. Pepys, who was tl»c best judge of the matter m 
the country, declared tliat the personal interest taken by the King 
and tlie Duke of York in naval affairs had restored the strength 
of the fleet, which the Protectorate in iu last years of bankruptcy 
liad allowed to decline once more. But Pepys also attributed the 
ilhsucccss of the 'var itself to tJie habits of the royal brothers. They 
“mind their pleasures and nothing else,” so that “we must be 
beaten When pressing letters arrived from tlie dockyards or 
the fighting fleets, Charles miglit be out walking at four and a half 
miles an hour, or idling m bed. in the tennis-court, in the dissccHon- 
room, with lady Castlcmainc. or in any retreat but the council 
cliombcr. If at last he was caught and brought into council, he 
played with his dogs and let the oUters talk unheeded. The war 
administration fell out of gear, and precious days and weeks slipjx-d 
idly by at Clintliam and I’ortsmouth, while Charles “ emjiloycd 
his lips about the Court,” or titc oflicials of Uic Exchequer waited 
for the money to come in. 

When tlic head of the administration would only work by fltsTtte 
and starts, when tiic wor-chest was tanlily filled and dishonestly 
emptied, contracts could not be exeeuted, and the sailors' wages 
twenty to fifty montlis in orreor. Towanls the end of the war Uie June, 
unpaid crew3 ran riot in London streets. In June, 1C07, os thc'*^^ 
negotiations for pcocc were far advanced, Coi’cmment laid up the 
ships, for want of money to keep the men on board. De Iluytcr 
sailed up the 'fhames and burnt n |>oition of the fleet where it lay 
in the Jfedway. .In attack on London was- c.v{>cctcd, the city 
militia were under arms, and men sent their funnlies and money 
out of town for safety. The plague and the lire liad lately taught 
them to c.\jtcct portentous calaimUcs as natural and likely events. ' 

It was evtiywhcrc .said that the Court liad sold England to the 
(laphU, tluit a French anny wns about to land, nml the general 

‘ Otou CoUrgftliMlorUal &hs<r.pp. 3V3.401. lVl>>». 3l»t lice.. 1000 ; 

7lli SMh A;>n). 
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massacre of ProtestanU to begin at Iasi. TIius fear bctrayctl the 
real thought of tlie nation, that it was not tlic Protcst.ant Dutch 
who wtre the worst enemy. In that hour of p.'iiuc ami disgrace, 
patriotism was less strong than mutual distrust and indiguation 
with Government. Many of the bras'c men who had fought the 
battle of the Four Days and burnt the Dutch shqiping in " Hie 
harbour ” the year before, refused to stir n finger to sale our sliips 
from destruction in the 5Iedwaj% until their tickets of arrears were 
cashed by the Admiralty officials. From the decks of the s'ictorious 
Dutch le&scls English deserters were heard talking in their mother- 
tongue, shouting mes-sages to their friends on shore, and boasting 
that whereas in the King's service they liad fought for tickets, in 
Uic Dutch service they fought for dollars.^ 

The Tlicre was nothing to be done but to roneJude tlie peace. The 

of^mla English pknipotcnliarics at Breda ceded the still ouUtanduig points 
srdJuly) of dispute. The treaty was a compromUc, more disgractful to 
1607 English tlian to the DutcK because of the events that had 

hastcncil its signature, but not on account of its terms. IVc 
acquired from lloIlAml Delaware. New Jersty und New York. 
These additions to our Empire were not at the time regarded os 
outweighing the cession of Polcroon, because Europeans liad not 
then learnt by the experience of centuries the immensely superior 
value of white men’s ternloiy over Iropica] stations. But, in tlie 
light of subsequent events, we can see that in the Iiistor>’ of British 
scttlemcut in the United States, the Breda Treaty takes the next 
place to the planting of Mrginia and the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; for now, jiunuig the Puritans of New England to the 
Boyalist slave-owners of the Soutli, stretched a third group of 
Ttw English Colonies. These "Middle Colonics" were inhabit!^ partly 
by the Dutch population, soon reconciled to the new flag by the 
tact and statesmanship of Governor Nlcolls, who refused to cstabhsb 
British race ascendancy or to interfere with tiie Dutch language 
and institutions ; they were also rapidly fllled up by fresh floods 
of immigrants from Old and New England, and from the I’rotcstant 
populations of the Continent, In the twenty years of Puritan 
supremacy at home, as many persons pcrliaps had relumed from 
New to Old England as had gone out from Old to New. At the 
Bestoration, individual clergy and Bepublican leaders took refuge 
in the Northern Colonies, but with no large number of followers. 
Under a Parliamentary system the mass of Puntans elected to stay 
in England, for they could still hope to vno toleration in the end. 
But since that hope, though not eventually disappointed, was long 
deferred, the Clarendon Code soon began to drive away many, 

* especially Quakers, to the new Middle Colonies. At the same 

> Prpvs. 31st Oet., 1663 ; Stb and ]»Ui Dec., 1 CC 6 ; llth-lTUi Jime, 1607. 
£. U. K., xiL. PP- 17-66, CT»-710 (J. U. Tauatr). 
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time, the Northern Colonies bred so fast that they sent down south 
'a stream of Puritan emigrants of the old school to U\e among the 
Quakers and the Dutch. These npoas became the asylum of 
different races and religions, English Quakers, New England Puri- 
tans, Scottish Presbyterians, and continental victims of the revived 
Catholic reaction. Sheltered behind the w^like sea-front of Delaware, 

New Jersey and New York, the Quakers of Pennsylvania could 
dneil at peace with white men, and traflic on brotherly terms with 
the Red Indians of the woods. In religious character these four 
^liddte Colonies resembled the tolerant Rhode Island of Roger 
iniiiams, rather than the persccutuig 3/as$.'ichusctts of Cotton 
Mather ; for in conununitics containing, besides English-speaking 
Puritans, Swedes, Dutch, Finns, Huguenots, Palatines, Scots and 
Quakers, Toleration rather than Puritan citizenship necessarily 
became tlie basis of politicM rights. Rut subject to this bcneSceiit 
alteration, the prevailing temper of the Middle Colonics resembled 
the Puritan democracy ^ the North ; while Mar>'land and Carolina, 
though they also attracted by religious toleration a large variety 
of races and creeds, were doomed by tfieir sod and climate to join 
the social and political ciWlIsation of the slave statcs.> 

la the middle of the war, the Plague and the }'in of London Hie 
had occurred. Tlic Fire was an unique event; the Plague was 
merely the lost, and not perhaps the worst, of a series of outbreaks 
covering three centuries. Between the campaigns of Crcc>* and 
Poitiers, the Black Death had first swept over Europe from some 
obscure and terrible source in the For &ist, with the ubiquity and 
violence usual to the incoming of a new disca.se. The obscurest 
hamlet liad little chance of escape. It is thought not improbable 
Uiat half the countrymen of Boccaccio and of Froissart, half tlic 
subjects of Edward HI., perished williin three years. The Black 
Death remained in the soil of England, and ficcame kiiuwn as *’ Tlic 
Plague It never ngiun swept tlic whole country at one time, 
but it perpetually broke out in different localities. In London 
under the Lancastrian and Tudor Kings it was for Jong ixtiods 
together endemic and nearly continual ; under the Stuarts it came 
in rare but violent outbursts, os Uiougb tlic Death itself were in 
the spasmodic agonies' of dissolution. For after 1C05 England knew 
it no more. 

The rejoicing in London for the accession of James I. had been The 
cut short by an outbreak of the Plague that carried off 30,000 
licrsuus; the accession of Charles L was Uic sigiuf for another nojuix, 
leas destructive, attended by liorron at least ctjual to those of 
great pl-igue described by Defoe. In 1C30 a slighter attack occurred. > 

* Coliivitt Smith's L'nilrtf .Uu/u (ISOS), PP- VMU. J. V>in*or's l/isbry 
^Mrritd, wl. hi. C. M. U~, vu., f-p. sa-tO. ase iU«o Af-p. 1), p. 437 brlow. 
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Then followed thirly years of comparative immunity, during which 
other c\ cuts took place calculated to make men forget in t}>eir talk 
tile plague horrore tii.tt tiieir fathers and grandfntiicrs iiad endured. 
So when the last outbnak came m ICCj. although it did not destroy 
a niuth larger proportion of tlic Londoners than some of its pre- 
decessors had done, it struck the imagination more, for it came in 
an age of greater cu ilieation, comfort and security, when such 
calamities were less nmembered and less expected, and it was 
followed close, as though at the Divine command, 'by another catas- 
trophe to which there was no parallel in the most ancient records of 
London. 

The Great Ihrc raged for fisc days and destroyed the whole. 
City proper between the Tower and the Temple; yet it probably 
did not unroof more tlian half the iwpulation of the capital. The 
“ Libirtics ” beyond the walls were only in part touched, and these 
Contained by far the greatest portion of the inhabitants. I.ondon 
had been increasing with immense rapidity in the last sixty years. 
It was about 40.000 short of half a million ; about hftcen tunes 
the size of the second city in the Kingdom. In all other cities of 
England the townsfolk still lived witlmi breath of the countrj'. 
under conditions of »vl»at we should now call coiintry-towTi life-* 
lliekluuuln London alone the conditions of great-city life were growing up, 
Lom^n wany respects in a peculiarly odious form. Tlie poof "cre 
crowdccl out of the City into the slum districts of the “ Liberties ’* 
beyond — St. Giles's, Cripplegate, Whiteciiapel, Stepney, tVesfc- 
minstcr, Lambeth — wiicre they multiplied exceedingly in spite of 
an enormous death-rate among infanta. In earlier centuries the 
' constant presence of the Plague — Uic “ Poor Man's Plague,” as it 
was sometimes called — had helped to relieve Society of Uie pro- 
letariat, carrj'ing off os its first \ictuns the starving, the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable. Now that the Plague had ceased 
to be continuous, the numbem uf the Ixindoa poor made them a 
temblc force. TIus force liad first made itself felt during the 
gathering of that revolution Nvhich overthrew Laud and Charles L ; 
and Sliaftesbury, with the utmost deliberation, organised it during 
the Popish PJot to begin a second revolution in the State. 

The housing and the general condition of the poor in London 
were so little improved by the building alterations consequent on 
the Fire, that although the Plague never returned, the average death- 
rate scarcely decreased.* For only a small part of the “ Liberties 

* See p. 42 above. .. 

• Annual averages of deatbs in LothIoq {Creighton, in Social England. «v., 
p. 470) — 


lOJd.loes iniiudHi^yenr of tile Great I'iague 19,048 

160&-1078 17,090 

1079-1691 22,237 


Out some allowance must be mads for mcrease of population. 


The 
Fire of 
I»n(lon, 
2nd.7th 
Sept , 
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as Ihcv »cro before ". Fioally. >>> inhabitants of thcM! 

districts, under Lord George Gordon, burst out -n^" 

orgy of anti iMpisl. ruBc, in uhich they far suniasscd the barbansm 

°'“1'crll'“u'’"or;hc mgue iuui •"Xru“»L‘'Ssrr 

slum districts outside 11.C City. Now as these Uw Fuc 

burnt down and' rebuilt on in.,, roved P™" ‘‘““'X thc 

the rebuilding of >f ■"J"" J ^ , T^rportion of London that 

ut'"eLt:i''’irU.O Fi- wlS «w residcntL, and busuuws ,u»ler 

rLtT™i\ritb“roi;" 

slid a\1 1'rriyarfn.fwrbnt’str^^^^ 

waUs to the narrew and .rooUd streets, and the 
somctuncs protruded so far that the preu ^ 

shake hands t“ee^'to Imleer and to egbl. 

racing tire met bnck ^aus, »as u lui , i „;t 1 ,^,,..-= better 
The mcreliants took the opportunity ' ''“7,,“ 

;??ii'fS ‘pi: WtrirosTh'^fof ponties forPe..nea, 

ThePhigue and the h.re a,,„te_dJh^a^^^^^^^^ ^ po^^ 

twenty ycs-vrs to come. j ., njjjjic and lower classes, pj^e 

educated had not yet j D^tch in the 3Ied- and Tire 

They regarded the ’'“IP;.'-'*; c J; at^r against their governors, 
way as a triple jf.^/STp^tets who had gone throogh 

It could not escape notice tl ^ London 

the plague-stricke.;, in^Ue i^ „rko„4 by ene year. 

shaU be destroyed, liad oMy „,e„cc of God, but none 

To the popular 'SiuS W. was in a state of 

. U,= less the work of 

p^sive alliance w h or^land, they were regarded by our 

did nothing enemy of tlie two. For they were 

people the power secreted behind the Eng- 

Papists . o somehow become dimly 

LwLr“."‘';?h“ th^ pt broke out (mxidentaUy, as there is no doubt 

. Cnaahton ^ iffi. “feSuSS: 

Journal of iJte rtague j cur v . 
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’ sUll rtlaiiictl important executive functions, but had ceased 
to be the comultativc oracle of the Croun. Ihe j;" 

■" iniur cin-lc of the more important numstep S 

recognised, ami svas often spoken of as the 7';“ 

of the bcvintccnth century was a sUp touards the tahmet of the 
« mhlccnlh. Hut it was formal and held together solely by tire 
Kmi! Its‘mcmlxrs were not n»i>onsiblc for one another’s ^tions, 
or dt’pendcnt on the support of Mament. 

tcrial rtsiwnsibiUty was still the same in the days of Uiffori 
Arhnclon and Buckingliam as it had U-cn iii the da>s of tmeh. 
Laud and Strafford. So long as the King wished to retain their 
scr\-iccs, their ministry could not be brought to an end by tlic vote 
of the Commons, except by some direct fonn of jicrsonal alteek. 
PatiUment drove Clarendon from office only by the threat of im- 
ncaciuncnt, and Ins successors only by p.issiigr of a Test Act (1073) 
which legally tlisqualificd some of them for service under the Crown. 
•Phe The most famous of Cabals, which soon succi-edol to the jKiwcrs 

Cabal, vacated by Clarendon, was entirely the King’s choice, and its mOT- 
;670-l<l73jj^^^ though in pnnciplc less devoted to the royal prcrojptive, 
were in policy more opposed to I’.'irbomcnt than the fallen minister 
himself. CliffoM. .VshJey, lluckingluun. Arlington and Lauderdale, 
whose names by a strange coincidence sjicll "Cabal,” were all of 
them jierfcclly unscrupulous as to means. Hut some of Ibcm 
adhered to principles in clioosing Uicir ends. Clifford was passion* 
atcly Roman Catholic. AnUiony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first 
liarl of Shaftesbury, was a sceptic who bcluvcd in cud Idicrty and 
rdigious Toleration for all I’rotcslants ; through all eliatiges of 
Gov eminent, through all the shifting arts of hu crmnnal career, 
jtsldcy followed those two pulilic ends, and hes own personal am* 
bition. Sometimes the servant, sometimes Uie enemy of Cromwell . 
and of Charles II., he vias always the servant of civil freedom and 
the eneiny of a persecuting Slate Church. Huckingham, who slew 
in duel the man whose wife he had seduced, was the friend and 
• tiatron of the Independents, whose religious views he’sometimes 
' embraced. Arlington inclined to Catholicism. Scottish Lauder- 

dale had no prinaple} he was a Covenanter at heart, a Prelatist 
and persecutor in act. Thus there was not one sound .Vnglican in 
all the Cabal. 

In this congimal company, mding Uie Uiought of liis own heart 
^nt' and tlie object that for him underlay the design, Charles laboured 
remton** break down the .Vnglican monojwly. lie spoke to Presbyterians 
**'**ur0of Comprehension within the Chuccli. to Independents of Toleration 
non, 1 ‘ Neither did he by any means exclude the CatlioHcs from 

hope of mercy. The intrigue provoked a fierce and 

ff^tual demonstration- In 1670 the members of the Cavalier 
Parliaiocnt met in a^ra ge. It was not to weaken the policy of the 
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Clarendon Code that tliey had overthrown Clarendon. Tljey re- 
newed the expiring Conventicle Act by lai^ majorities. Yet already 
thpre «as a sign of a new era in thought and politics ; for the first 
time in the history of an Enghsh Pariiament, tlie debating talent 
in botli Houses was displayed on bclialf of the theory and practice 
of Toleration. Tiie cause of Pnritanism liad become the cause of 
the sceptics, humanitarians and moderates, and the day was slowly 
coming round when sceptical, humane and moderate men would 
look big. A new platform of Toleration for Puritans had been 
brought into, existence in tlie Cabinet closctings of the King and 
his unscrupulous ministry at Whitehall. But so long as the new- 
born party of Dissent was stiU wrapped in tlie swaddling-clothes of 
Royal prerogativ'e, it could not make appeal to its natural and ulti- 
mate sources ,of strength in the country at large. Charles and his 
ministers knew that a general election in 1670 would jiroduce a 
strong Protestant Parliament, witli a touch of old Roundhead 
feeling against the Court, prepared indeed to tolerate and even 
to encourage Dissent, but determmed to pursue the Catholics with 
the sharpest edge of the law. It was significant that after some 
> hesitation tlie King decided to continue tlie life of the Cavalier 
Parliament that thwarted his designs, rather than exchange it for 
aa Assembly dominated by the well-wishers of Puritanism, with 
whose interest he was to outward appearance allied. 

For in fact, ever since 1602, his Intrigue for the temporary 
Toleration of Dissent had been the by-play of his plot for the per- 
manent restoration of Catholicism. The secret motive of Charles’s 
actions, lay in Ills design to erect a Second Stuart Despotism, based 
on Catholicism and the presence of French troops in England, — ' 
if it could be done safely and without too mucli trouble. It was 
not indeed in his character to carry through such a design, and he 
soon Tclinquislicd it, but the consequences of his aberration were 
lasting. 

The plan of the Second or Catholic Stuart Despotism was loiigt’lanof 
tliougbt to have been due to the personal insanity of James 
for he alone put it in force ; but Cliarlcs originated the idea, and stuart 
though he afterwards abandoned it, he liandcd it on to his Ic-ss able 
brother. It was based on Catholicism, Toleration, a standing**'” 
army and the French alliance. Herein It differed from the First 
Despotism of Laud’s and Straffiwd’s master, wlio had been hostile 
botli to Popery and Toleration. 

The King’s intention as regards tiie Anglican and Roman Cailioli- 
Catliolic Cliurches is known to us from the records of his negolia- '‘*™ 
Rons with tlie Pope in 1062-63 and with the Pope and Louis XIV. 
m 1609-72.^ Cliarlcs II. ofiercil these two foreign jxnvers to alter 

' liante, tU.. pp. 3C7-4U0, 403*05, 618 . i/enne wd t'mnpi licKtru, I, pp> 
laa.S5, 158-01, Accret Iliit. of ChatU* It. (l^ Loid Acton). The soetpUni Uicory 
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at all) the rage of suspicion was turned in a significant direction. 
The papists were said to be throwing ** fire-balls ” into the houses. 
Catholics and Frenchmen who appeared in the streets were seized 
by the mob, and roughly handed over to the authorities, but accord- 
ing to a good tradition of llie English rioters of this epocli, not one 
of them w as murdered. A general massacre of Protestants by French 
help was expected to follow on the Fire which tlie Papists had 
kindled. Here we liave the symptoms and ideas revived ten years 
later at the Popish Plot. It was largely the Plague and Fire that 
unsettled men’s reason, made tlieir unaginations foul, and charged 
the political air with thunder. Indeed, after the two catastrophes 
that had really befallen the capital, wliat events were too enormous, 
too terrible to expect ? If tliese strange misfortunes had not oc- 
curred, half Oates’ stones would nev'er have been believed by a 
nation of ishom even Charles I. bad said, “ they are a sober people • 
Thus the Puritan feeling revived on a wave of popular super- 
stition and political discontent. After the Dutch liad been in the 
Medway, men cvery^vhere began to “ reflect upon Oliver,” ** what 
bra\e things he did, and made all the neighbour jiriiiees fear him _ • 
Even playgoers, returning from Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
admitted that ” the business of abusing the Puritans begins to gio* 
stale.and of no use, they being the people that at last will be found 
wisest”. Another decade was to pass before thb revived feeling 
was organised by Sliaftcsbuiy into the ^Vhig Party. At present 
men accepted the fall of the chief minister os a sop, not as a satis- 
faction.^ 

Fallot Clarendon’s position was so exalted as to attract the jealousy of 
all, so isolated as to enlist the sympathies of none. The marriage 
’ of his daughter Anne Hyde with James Duke of York (1660) bad 
raised him above Ids fellow-subjects, as the father-in-law of the 
spective King. His interest in the succession of James laid him 
open to unjust suspicions for his part in the unsuccessful Portu- 
guese marriage, and the changes of British territory that had ac- 
companied it. 

Three sights to be sceo 

Dunkirk, Tangier and a barrui Queen, 

had been written up against his door by the mob that broke h» 
windows when the Dutch wue in the Medway. Tlie disasters of 
the fleet were more justly attributed to him, for while he scarcely 
bestirred himself to see that Ute money voted was properly spent, 
he liad embroiled Charles witli the Commons by refusing to let 
them supcr\-ise tlie expenditure themselves. To the people at 
large be was the type of much bad government and the cause of 
many calamities. To resurgent Puritanism he was the chief per- 
‘ Clar., i>/«, pp. 118S-8T. Pe|>yB, IZlh July, 1007 ; 4lh Sept., J008. 
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sccutor. To tlie regiment of >%oincn, wits and panders at Court, 
he was the Cn\alicr of the old school, who upheld the solemn manjicrs 
and proprieties of ati earlier a^; without the protection of a sense 
of huinoctr, he was a prey to the niimicry of Buckingham ' wlio hy 
the help of the fire-shovel and IkIIows for the mace and great seal 
used (Q mutate the Cliancellor's strut, to the uncontrolled delight 
of a master more grateful for the ainuscincnt of an hour tlian for 
the devotion of a lifetime. To the Commons he was the representa- 
tive of ro}'aI prerogative, viluch no one expected the lazy King of 
his own initiative to defend; it vias Clarendon v^ho hsid resisted 
the claim of F.irliamcnt to examine accounts and to appropriate 
supplies, os “ an introduction to a Coinmonwcaltb, not.fit for a mon- 
archy But to diaries he was the leader of the factious Parlia- 
ment; it was Clarendon who Iiad incited the Houses to resist the 
ICuig, whenever he attempted to ease the lot of his Catliolic and 
Xonconiformist subjects. By rcprcscntuig I^mig against Parh'a- 
ment in matters of money, and Parliament against King in matters 
of religion. Clarendon incurred the hostility of both, and fell bctvTecn 
the two stools on which it w'as Ins eonslilutional theory that every 
minister should sit. Yet thougli lie clung w-ith tlic honesty of an 
earlier age to Ids political pnttctpJes of Anglican intolerance and 
royal prerogative, he was too ready to sucnficc his dignity as a man 
in order to retaui his office os a Chancellor. In Ins sly and curious 
method of defending bU daughter's honour when James hesitated to 
acknowledge her as wife, in bis dealings vrith the Queen, in his love 
of splendid living and of high place, he recalls the sordid side of 
Coke ot Bacon. It had been his fate to live too many years among 
mean men. Clarendon liad lost the nobility of Hyde. But when, 
again in exile, he was throvvn back on the resources of Ids own virtue 
and intellect, and again set himself, an old and broken man, to com- 
plete the great literary work of his life, he seemed once more to 
enter the pure presence of the friend who had deserted him on the 
field of Newbury, of whose love he Iiad once been worthy and was 
again worthy at the end.* 

Since the attack on Clarendon hod come from Parliament andTUesitua- 
frora country, Charles gained credit for yielding to the wishes 
his subjects. Yet it was the King and not the Houses who gained 
by the change. Charles could now choose ministers of his own 
liking, to pursue Ids own policy, so far at least os they could avoid 
the inquisition of Parliament. lie could intrigue witii the great 
olficers of State for the Toleration of Dissenters and Catholics. 

The Privy Council, by whose advice the Tudors had ruled the 

‘ TbeKiogcompeUedhun to lesi'ra the Great Seal, Aagust, 16C7.‘ ParXiamcot 
uopcacbed bira, he fled andvias banished, November, lC07-Apnl, IGOS. lie le- 
mained in exile till his death at Rouen in 1674. 
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land, still retained important executive functions, but had ceased 
to be the consultative oracle of the Crovvn. The existence of an 
inner circle of the more important ministers liad long been officially 
recognised, and was often spoken of as the “ Cabal The Cab^ 
of the seventeenth century vvas a step towards the Cabinet of the 
eighteenth. But it was formed and held together solely by the 
King. Its members were not responsible for one .another’s actions, 
or dependent on the support of Parliament. The theory of minis- 
terial responsibility vvas stUf the same in the days of Clifford, 
Arlington and Buckingham as it had been in the days of Finch, 
Laud and Strafford. So long os the King wished to retain their 
services, their ministrj’ could not be brought to an end by the vote 
of the Gimmons, except by some direct form of personal attack. 
Parliament drove Clarendon from office only bj the threat of im- 
peachment, and his successors only by passage of a Test Act (1673) 
which legally disquahftcd some of them for service under the Crown. 
The The most famous of Cabals, which soon succeeded to the powers 

^ij'jg-g'acatcd by Clarendon, was entirely the King's choice, and its mem- 
' bers, though in pnnciple less devoted to the royal prerogative, 
were in pobey more opposed to Parliament than the fallen minister 
himself. Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale^ 
whose names by a strange coincidence spelt “ Cabal," were all of 
them perfectly unscrupulous as to means. But some of them 
adiiered to principles in choosing their ends. Clifford was passion- 
ately Roman Catholic. /Vnthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first 
Earl of Shaftesburjr', was a sceptic vrho believed in civil liberty and 
religious Toleration for all Protestants ; through all cliangcs of 
Government, through all the shifting arts of his criminal career, 
Ashley followed those two public ends, and his own pefsonal am- 
bition. Sonietinics the servant, sometimes the enemy of Cromwell 
and of Charles II., he was always the servant of civil freedom and 
the enemy of a persecuting State Church. Buckingham, who slew 
in duel the man whose wife he had seduced, was the friend and 
• patron of the Independents, whose religious views he*sometimes 
embraced. ^Vrlington inclined to Catholicism. Scottish Lauder- 
dale had no principle ; he was a Covenanter at heart, a Prdatist 
and pcTsecutor in act. Thus there was not one sound jtnglican in 
all the Cabal. 

ParlU- In this congenial company, bidtiig the thought of Ids own heart 

and the object that for him underlay the design, Charics laboured 
to break down the Anglican monopoly. He spoke to Presbi-tcrians 
uon, I670of Comprehension within the Chur^, to Indejicndents of Toleration 
without. Neither did lie by any means exclude the Catliolics from 
hope of the rojal mercy. The intrigue provoked a fierce and 
effectual dcmouslration. In 1670 tlic members of the Cavalier 
Parliament met in a rage^ It was not to weaken the policy of the 
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Clarendon Code that they had overthrown Clarendon. Tliey re- 
newed the expirmg Conventicle Act by large majorities. Yet already 
tlipre was a sign of a new era in thought and politics ; for the first 
time ill the historj' of an English Parliament, the debating talent 
in botli Houses was displayed on belialf of the theory and practii.e 
of Toleration. The cause of Ihiritanisni liad become the cause of 
the sceptics, humanitarians and moderates, and the day was slowly 
coming round when sceptical, humane and moderate men would 
look big. A new platform of Toleration for Puntans had been 
brought into, existence in the Cabinet closethigs of the King and 
his unscrupulous muiistry at Whiteliall. But so long as the new- 
born party of Dissent was still wrapped in the swaddling-clothes of 
Royal prerogative, it could not make appeal to its natural and ulti- 
mate sources ,of strength in the country at large. Charles and his 
ministers knew that a general election in 1C70 would produce a 
strong Protestant Parliament, with a touch of old Roundhead 
feeling against the Court, prepared indeed to tolerate and even 
to encourage Dissent, but determined to pursue the Catholics with 
the sharpest edge of the law. It was significant that after some 
iliesitation the King decided to continue the life of the Cavalier 
Parliament tliat thwarted his designs, rather than e.Kchangc it for 
an Assembly dominated by the well-wisliers of Puntanism, with 
whose interest he was to outward appearance allied. 

For in fact, ever since ice2. his intrigue for the temporary 
Toleration of Dissent had been the by-play of his jilot for the pe^ 
manent restoration of Catholicism. The s«ret motive of Cliarles s 
actions, lay m liis design to erect a Second Stuart DespoUsni, based ^ 
on Catholicism and the presence of French troops in pgland, 
if it could be done safely and without too much trouble. It w« 
not indeed in liis character to carry through such a design, and he 
relinquished it, but the consequences of his aberration were 


lasting. 


Tho plan of tha Second or Catholic Stuart Dos^tism not longl;|j«<>t 
lutrht to liave been due to the personal msamty of James H- second 


force • but Charles originated the idea, and Stuart 


thought to 

thouEh°i™allcr»aids obkndoncd it, he liand^ it on to lur Ims 
brother It nas based on Catholicism, Toleration, a standing 
army and the Frcneh allhmee. Hemn it diilered tram the First 
Despotism of Laud's and Strafford's master, olio hod been hostile 

'*°'The ' kE '' hilcn*““ “ regards the Anglican and Homan ailieh. 
Cnlhnhc Chnrehes U known to ml fram the records of ins negotia- 
tions with the Pope hi 10«2-03 and with the l>oi» and Louis XI\. 
in 1600-72.' Charles II. offered these two foreign powers to niter 
.,1 t>n 3»7-400, 40J-93. 518. Homt and Foretgn Hmeze. I.. i>p. 
153 - 55 ^^ 01 ,'S«CTtl //<»*• Char'** (•'X Atlon^ Tlic aceeplcd theor> 
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the doctrines of the Church of England into those held by the 
Church of Home ; and to make a similar change of ritual, except 
for the retention of communion in both kinds and some English 
hjmns to be interspersed with the Slass. The State Church tlms 
remodelled was to preserre a considerable independence under the 
Papal Suzerainty, not unlike the position of the Gallican Church 
for which Louis XIV, was then contending with the Pope. 

Tolera- The analogy of France was also before the ICing’s eyes in the 
matter of Toleration. France was still, nominally, the land of the 
Edict of Nantes. For a few years longer she was still distinguUlied 
among the States of Europe as a place where the rights of Dissent 
were acknowledged in theory', tliougli her practice was beginning to 
be very different. In the i>ast at any rate, the royal power and the 
Cathohe power had grown up by the alliance of the Ifouse^ of 
Bourbon with the principle of Toleration : and now the happy 
result had been reached that the tolerated were too iceak to insist 
upon tlieir prisnlcgcs. The recent history of lus own realm also 
pointed the would-be despot of England in the same direction- 
Since the days of Laud and Charles 1., Cromwell had shown tliat 
Toleration of sectaries was not only practicable, but even useful in ' 
keeping turbulent dements in the community content under a 
military despotism. Charles II. was ready, as a temporary means 
to a greater end, to relieve the Puritans from the laws on which 
Bishops and Parliaments insisted. He would tlius make the Dissen* 
ters tossals of the Croim, and grant them terms ; but he would not, 
by dissoUing the Cavalier Parliament, allow their friends to get 
possession of the House of Commons, and thence grant terms to him. 
t'wDLb The forced conversion of the Anglican Church to communion 
help with Rome, by on alliance of the Crown with the factions most 
hostile to Popery and t>-numy, was too uncertain a venture iri politics 
to be accomplished without the backing of military force. 

of Charles ll.'s reUbons mill Pmtee has been chalUoged by Mr, W. A. Shaw m 
bis admirable work In the CaUtubtn o/ Trrorary l&Ot*]3. He tells ui 

that “so-called histone* axe one aod ^ false throusticntt". According to Sir. 
Shaw, Charles could riot have meaDl to change his religkia under the protection 
of French troops, and the clause to that ellcct in the Semt Treaty of uo^er was 
** D«\ rr taken scnously by Charley” betsuse his fioaopa) poation was so des- 
perate that the plan could not haw succeeded. It is true that Mr. Shaw has 
brought out, in bis own adnuraUe manner, the straits to which Charles was 
reduced by the wholly inadei^uate railiaiocntary supply front 1660 onwards. 
Hut the flaw in ilr. hbaw’s atpunent appears to me to lie this : the Treaty of 
Dover was obviously not the result of financial calculations on the part of Charles, 
tor it involved tlie second Dutch Vi'ar wlilch, as Mr. Shaw hunself has ihowo, 
was bound to lead to hankrupCcy and did so. 1* it not probable that Charles 
was cidefly guided not by B n anoal but rather by odigious and political considera- 
Uons In making the secret treaty T Ills otter to Lotus to change lehgioa in 1070 
is in * straight line with the offer winch he made to the ropeio ieC2 Co reconcile 

Dnglaod to Home. It u true that be shrank from carrying out the religious (lart 
of the Treaty of Dover because he f<Mnd it too dangerous and ParUaroent too 
' Protestant. DutUiatdoea iKApiovelhatliebadDrversenousjyiBeajilJt. 
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Charles looked to France, because France was the only State 
^Tilling and able to supply him with gold pieces and tramed veterans 
for his purpose, and also because he himself, the son and companion 
in exile of Henrietta Maria, was lialf a Frenchman by birth, ^in- 
pathy and training. With skill and good-nature that deceived all 
who saw him so lightly tread the boards, he could act the part ot 
the happy English IHng, proud to preside over the sects and faction 
of a living body polidc ; but in his soutliem heart he pmed to sit 
on the tlirone among a submissive and well ordered people, bnmu 
wonder 1 For even the Cavalier Parliament had thwarted his 
religious policy and scandalously sUrv'ed hU admimstra^on by 
refusing adequate supply. The eccentric English plan of dividing 
power between Crown and Parliament vras leading to a^rc ly. 
Catholickm and despotism, in' their natural aUiance against 
Uberty of action and thought, were in these years regarded as tbe 
ideal poUty, in Italy, in Austria, in Spain, in many of the Gennan 
sUtes, but most pre-eminently in France. In JC70 th« systtra m 
Church and State was everywhere Uiuropbant, and till the Jlari- , 
borough wars revealed the power of England to the ;*orld. was be d 
to be the secret of strength. In these years Louis took the rmng 
sun for his emblem, and Nec pluribus mpar for motto. 
prevaUing literature of the world was French Catbobc; i^tary 
glory and diplomatic success belonged to France ; the idw 
Government, of a society, of a Court, was looked for now ^ 

at VetsaiUes. Each petty ruler of Germany 
his troops were purchased to flght for or apimt the Gr^d 
Morslupped the type of perfection which he held up before the eyes 

too the mooaieh adored: but tbe people 
askance. Republican Ludlow, when he fled to Switzerland at tl 
Restoration, had “ loathed ” as he passed through France 
to rach numb., ot aUo dreoo, -bo “ 

It. uJiabitooU ot olbrr rooatiir. b, tlaa ch«ta auotu clotbuig aad ooouea 

This notion of “ Popery and aooden sho«,” the cant tom for the 

French polity, ‘was almost as familiar to Ludlow s Lag is 

as to hirUnglish friends. From the English llesloration dom to 

tie French Revolution, " Popeiy and woodm shoes was tile le^- 

ing political idea common to all Britons, To^ ^ we 

Whoever would know the feeling that inspired the terror-of tbei^ 

Popish Plot, the expulsion of James U., the 5Iarborough 

and in a less degree the wars wliichthe PeU^ams the elder 1 ilt 

Waged against France in three contments, should look witli car 


20 
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KNGLANDJiUNDEll THK STUAUTS li<no 
HogartliN jn<laro of Colau in tlic National GaUcJ>'. Though 
nearly a liuutlrctl )(an liod gone hy, llogurth only niHnUd on 
canvas the \cTy' ^^or(Js of Ewllow. lliat liua the Kriglisli 
{x-ojiU thought of TraiMc wilder her old rfgitut. 

'file i»as.sion of nangkd ftar and contcmpl of I'miicc Jiad con* 
tiriiialjy apjkcnnd in >hr %ot<« of (fie Cavahir farltanurit, and in 
the actions of the uioh m Ixuidon &trirls, ocr Mticv U>c occeuion 
of Cliailci*. Wien, afUt liung right ytare on the lJuoiic, he in- 
tend on his great i,rhemr, nilliout regard to the r^ktstcnce of this 
passion, he ]iul the fortunes of the House of Stuart a stiond time 
at stake. 

llietjiB Tim gnat inajortty of the DiglUli Caihulics uouU nesef 'ttU* 

Outiultcs Jwir WMiseiiled to take j«art in tJ>r King's pJol^ Knr l»o 
good reasons th<y prayitl to lie lift at ptaev; they luul not yet 
ni-oicred from great losses, and tluy luul still much to lose. 
Catliohcisin, now marly extinguished in Uic classes of field Laliour 
and of tnide. Mas the nhgiun of iaiuIoMmrs and thiir tiouseiiolds, 
who liod many of liie gond (liuigs of life still left them to r/ijoy> 
Hut the Cunl Wars had been to Unm a Urnhlc Icasoii not to a|>{>cal 
to force. It luu been calculated tlat unr-tiurd of the gentry alio 
luid lUc^l la arms for the Ivmg wm Catholics. Their castles had 
Ikcii sacked, their priests slain, their istalcs cunrisratid. If Uiey 
no longer iiunibircd, as hefora the Civil Wars, some of Uic wcaltliieiit 
subjects In Uic loml, hkc the old hlarl of IVorerster or tlio ownir of 
Ilasing House; tf many ale off }xwter whose fatliers hail been 
served on plate, it was because they hod scnlurtd to rise for an 
Anglican King, who liod liolf the statute book in hh fas our and 
iialf the nation on ids side. If, tliircfore, tlicy could now iiavc 
made thimschcs hinrd by his Catholic son, they would not hate 
urged him to a forlorn hope against the fuudaincnlal laws and Uic 
whole people of England. But Uare was no way lu which they 
could make tlicnisclvcs heard iiUicr by the IGug, by the public, or 
ocii by one anoUicr. TIicCatholicsquircs were nut, like the iVnglican 
squins and the dissenting trudeunen. the ultimate judges of Uie 
policy of their own party. They had joo /epreseuiatis-fs and wo 
centres. Tlicy lived in rural mansions, far from the world and 
from each other, prcvcnlcd by the laws of their country from taking 
part in her public life, and by tlie custom of their Cliurch from 
framing a religious policy for Utimsclvcs. E\xn the secular cltrg>', 
who on the whole jeuned in the dedre of therr flocks for peace, had 
been ousted from tiie control of English Catholic policy*. Tbc 
Jesuits, victorio^ in the struggles tliat liad divided Ute persecuted 
Church in the days of the Gunpowder I'lut, still acted for the Eng- 
lish Catholics whom tlicy did not represent ; and had novr won tlic 
car of the royal brothers, who might olherw'isc have been good 
Catholics and better Papists, without ceasing to be good English- 
men. 
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This same division beUxeen the pacific and the intriguing, thcQuatreJ 
secular and the Jesuit parties, Ijcid good nil over Catholic Europe- 
The Jesuits liad ceased to be the militia of the Pope, and liad at- and th^ 
taclicd themselves to the rising fortune of France.^ Their enemies, Jeauiu 
therefore, found some support with the Pope, xvho was hostile to 
the liberties of the Galilean Churcli. the foreign policy of Louis, 
and the indc^Kiidcncc of the Jesuit Society. The Pope, though he 
by no means wished Toleration to be extended into new spheres, 
no longer aspired to attack prescriptive and legal rights of established 
Protestant conmiunilics. But the Jesuits retained the crusading 
spirit of their founder so well, that for two generations after the 
Treaties of tVcstplialia (ICI4S), whicii hod been supposed to end 
tlic wars of religion. Kurojic wns kept in a state of unrest by fresh 
intrigues for tlie cxtctision of CuUiolic ascendancy by force. They 
used the arms and gold of Louis of France as they bad once used 
the ams and gold of Pliilip of Spain. To the Jesuits and the Grand 
^lonarch, not to the Pope or the House of Ilapsburg, was due the 
aggression of Catholicism against lloUand and on the Ilhmc, the 
scheme of the Catholic Stuart Dcspolbm, and the Pevocation of 
the Edict of Nantes.* 

Cliarles II. had fir^t applied to tiic Pope. In 1CG2'C3 he hodAUjitive 
propounded to the Vatican his sdicinc for the conversion of the 
Anglican Church to the Homan doctrine and ntual. lie seems to 
have met witii little encouragement. TIic Pope, probably, uas no«iU»U>e 
more willing to concede to Charles an iVngUcan claun to half inde- 
pcndcncc, than iie was to concede the Gollican claim to LouU ; nor 
did he wish to be embroiled ouce more with the terrible English 
parliament. Tlie Jesuits still dealt with England in the spirit of 
Parsons, but Uic relentless zeal of tlie Pope who excommunicated 
Elizabetli no longer inspired Uic counsels of the Vatican.* 

It was not till six years after this abortive negotiation with the The 
Poi>e that Charles applied to the Frencli for help in liis Catholic 
Plot. For six years he bad been forced to bow to the alliance of his 
Anglican minister with his Anglican Parliament; the Dutch wariecs 
occupied as much of liis attention as be chose to give to public 
affairs ; in that war France Was England’s enemy, and w-hen it 
came to an end, our fiist action was to combine with Holland against 
Louis. The Triple Alliance of England, Holland and Sweden, 
to check the advance of the French armies in the Low Countries 
and on the Hhine, showed that Holland had changed the policy 
of a hundred years, and gone round from the side of France to that 

> That is the French Jesuits and tbetr alliea the Jesuits in Kugland- The ' 
Jesuits m Rome were loyal to the Pope. 

' The House ot Ilapsburg, in SJesis and Hungary, persecuted Protestants, 
but not in so novel or so atrocious a manner as iXujs XIV. and the Jesuits in 
France. 

* RanVe, id., pp. 397-iOO. llomt and ^ortigH Itatew, i., pp. ISS-jS. 
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o£ Spdu. It was no longer in the interest of her own 
the da>-s of Uenry IV. and the Cardinals, to dnodc up 
Netherlands between France and herself, but rather P 
them as a buCcr state. Holland’s new pobey, , ij^pe 

tnumphed at Blenheim, ItamilHes and Utrecht, she ra . 
to cany out by the help of England. For though pa ^ ^ 

been formidable as an enemy, she was now almost use 
The Triple Alliance made Europe suppose for a 
England was already prepared to assume tlie 
mdecd if our foreign policj* had been directed either b> P ^ 
of the squires in the House of Commons, or by tM -juJjitioa 
William Temple in diplomatic circles, the career of Lo 
might hace been checked at the outset, and Tripl® 

been spared an age of blood and destruction. u 
vUliance was no more than a forecast of the .- u ^iiroce- 

steadier purjiosc after the coming of William to the g p-rjed thf 
For while the ministers who had succeeded Clarendon 
anti-French Treaty as an easy liigh-road back to pop 
while Temple saw in it the sccunly for European Fraijce tE** 

interests, Charles only consented to it in order to roaW . 
mortal enemy of the Dutch, and lo induce her to put her 

on the English alliance which be was now in a position 
for sale. . puttie? 

rt« In April, 1CC8. while the SwedUh was tiyi« 

their names to the Treaty of the Triple .UJiance, ^basss<l“'' 
CatLolus to form a secret understanding with the French ^ 
^E“. Louis, sore at the curb which the Triple ^VUiance p LgjjtalsJ 
claims at the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapclle (April-3Iay> I 
before trusting himself to a King who must certaimy aot 

one side or the other. At this stage, perha^, Char »itb 

dedded to tack his old religious design on to his new Pppos*'^ 
, France ; for the Calholic-ro'inded’ Arlington stiU bo ^ of 
the French connection. But early in the year 160a jp bts 
things had changed. James, Duke of York, bad 
political fortunes with the CathoHe intriETuers- of the ^ 


political fortunes with the Catholic intriguers- of the ^ 
wluch he was one day td preside ; and Charles hi^ adhet^ 
closol to Clifford and Arlmirton. in strict confidence, . gif ii 

to thp TlnTTiaT, f,.4l. 1.: tn DUt „ 


to the Homan faith, and was seeking means to put protf**! 
position to abjure the political tics that bound him to 
ants. For until the King of England and his broths 
separate themselves from the heretical worship, acrani^^, 

would not permit them to participate by stealth in her s , ^ 

ITnflor thn«« — .11.: ‘.U_ J,Z i-.u v-^Tzee was souv ^ 


Under these conditions the alliance wnth France was 

> and lareer nurpose. With Clifford an ^ 


agam for a new and larger purpose. With Ciuioru 

I RaaLe, rt., pp. 37 . 38. James took the linaJ step probaljl/ ««* 
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the King entered oh the great intrigue, of wliich the other members 
of the Cabal were to be tlie dupes and the English nation the victim. 

Tlie Franco-Catholic policy of tlic Second Stuart Despotism Charles's 
was the result of the marriage long ago of the first Charles with®“ter 
Henrietta Maria of France. In exile, in Catholic couptries, after 
the death of her Protestant husband, the Queen had sought by 
every means of persuasion and even of unkindness to convert her 
children to her owm faith. Young Charles alone had been shielded 
from her efforts by his dead father’s strict command, by Clarendon’s 
care, and by his own impatience of his mother’s control in anything. 

She did not convert him. But she had given him her French Catholic 
blood which in good time worked iU own effect ; and she left him 
his sister Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, whom be tenderly loved, 
a devout Catholic. 

This lady now became the pnncipal agent in the secret of the 
King’s reign. In 1669 and 1670 she induced her brother to make 
with Louis the secret Treaty of Dover, by which England and France 
joined to partition Holland, and Louis promised money and soldiers 
to Charles to enable him to declare his oivij conversion to Catholicism, 
with a view to establisliing that reltpon in England.^^ Thus the 
lady of whom nothing but what was gentle was ever reported, 
obedient to the training of confessors who iiad made her think such 
deeds to be works of mercy, set on parties, churches and nations to 
slay each other and be slain, and then herself passed suddenly into 
the Court of death.* 

The secret Treaty of Dover, signed in May, 1070, by tlje Eng* 
lish Catholic ministers, was covered next year by a sham Treaty 
of Dover, solemnly negotiated for the benefit of the Protestant 
members of the Cabal who were not in the real secret. The sham 
Treaty was nearly the same as the real Treaty, except that Catholi- 
cism was not mentioned. England was to be subsidised by France, 
and the Dutch State was to be destroyed. The Catholic ministers . 
affected to hesitate, but Buckingham and Ashley were all im- 
patience. Charles laughed to himself as he fooled /Ishley, and in 
> the spirit of the jest raised him to be Earj of Shaftesbury (1672) and 
Lord Chancellor ; but the man who made a fool of Sliaftcsbury was 
running risks for the future. 

In Marcli, 1672, the Treaties had effect, and war with Holland Third 
was duly proclaimed. But the Kng postponed his declaration 
Catholicism ; Louis did not press him, preferring to destroy Holland ' ' 

• Lingard xL, Appendix for terms oftiie secret Treaty. Tor Ita inleiiUon, 
see Clurke’s Life of Jatnti It., 1., p. •U2, for tbc SFtUog of the Calhohc religion 
in hU ICingdonw’’, Lord Acton, II. and F, It; t, pp. 109-74; Itanke, in., pp. 

49S-S04; AlAemeu/n, Ap- Ist, 1003. And see nat« on p. 304 above on Sir. Shaw’s 
views. 

' The Treaty was signed 22nd Slay (O.S.), 1870. Defore tbc end of Juno 
lunnetta was dead. 
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while he could, mtlier than to stake his riiw plans on Uie douhlful 
cliancc of converting Hngtand. Charles and the Cabal, who had 
fraudulently obtained war supplies from the Commons by preUnd* 
ing to adhere to the Triple Alliance, and money from Uie national 
creditors by the stoj) on Uic Exchccjucr, began the war on slender 
means without asking leave of Parliament. They hoped to make 
the enterprise popular after it had begun, by raising the cry to 
arenge the Medway and the Amlxjyiia massacre. As long ago as 
1023 the Dutch trailers in the Spice Islands Imd massacred the 
English in Amboyna, and retribution liad never been fully exacted- 
The English Jiad left tJic islands to tlie Dutch and concentrated 
their own trading operations on the mainland of Hindustan. The 
Dutch Were still our chief rivals in world trade and maritime supre- 
macy. Commercial greed and national pride miglit liavc answered 
to that appeal it we liad been fighting alone against lloUand. Ilut 
m this “ destruction of Carlliage,” of which Sliaftcsbury in Ins new 
Chancellor’s robes boasted to the unresponsive Couinions, France 
clearly played the part of Home. The French alliance made the 
Dutcii war suspect. Already it was rumoured tliat the heir to the 
throne was a Papist ; Popish sclicmcs were scented in every act of 
Government.^ 

If the Englisli minUlry had refused to join m the partition of 
Holland, Louis would never liavc dared to attack the Republic, 
for his commerce would have been swept oif the seas. Now the 
French and English flccU soiled together against the Dutch, but 
togcUicr scarcely obtained more odvantago tlian the English alone 
had obtained in former wars. The Dutch nation once more was 
terrible when at bay for iU life. Neither on land were the great 
traditions forgotten. The river-dykes were opened and the un- 
rivalled host of 100,000 French soldiers whom l^uvois hod prepared 
for his master’s purpose, were checked by the waters as the Spanish 
• spearmen had been checked before. Young William of Orange was 
called from his private gardens to save his fatherland. The Dc 
'NVitta were moved out of tlie path of his ambition by the murderous 
frenzy of the mob. The quasi-monarchical government of tbc Stadt- 
hoiderate was revived in his person. He soon showed that he was 
Revolu- able to fill the ancestral place, and to make Holland once more 
^ • the capital of the liberties of Europe. In 1CT3 liis diplomacy brought 
’ to the rescue of his country the great Catholic powers of Austria 
and Spain. The Pop^s bostihty to Louis and to the Galilean Church 
rendered possible this strange alliance against the Jesuit power. 
Thus already was sketched out the great coalition which after forty 
years brought Louis to his knees. But England had not yet iomed 
its ranks. 
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Holland %vfts less obnoxious to Cltarlcs 'vhen tlio Hcpublican 
Government Iiad been overthrown, and his kinsman of the House 
of Orange restored. The revolution that cstablishcri tiie Staclt- 
boldcralc jjrepared tlic way for j)cacc witli the English Court. But 
the power that actually insisted on the peace of 1071 not the 
Croirn but the Parlhunent. 

The history of the Cavalier Parliament tliat sat from ICCl toThe 
1678 is the history of a House of Commons elected in a frenzy 
loyalty, rising by a series of struggles with the King, to acquire a meat and 
control of his accounts, a ncg.ativc voice in tlic selection of histheCrowa 
ministers, and the j>o\vcr of veto on his policy at home and abroad. 
Clarendon’s ideal of a loyal Parliament and a gracious King working 
together, each wltliin the limits allotted by the Constitution, the one 
initiating legislation, the other free to administrate, was shoivn once 
more, as Bym had long ago perceived, to be n dream. Clarendon’s 
two co-ordinate powers were perpetually coming into contact, cither 
of rude hostility or of corrupt union ; and on one of tliese occasions 
he himself svas crushed between them. Government was reduced to 
anarchy by the constant friction ; no policy could be carried on for 
many months together without reversal. England would soon be 
again compelled, os in the days of Charles I., to choose between an 
absolutism or the sovereign power of Parliament. Charles II., with 
Ws usual cleverness, liad seen, when he made the TVeaty of Dover, 
that unless the liing got help from abroad, the sovereignty was more 
likely to pass on to Parliament than back to the Croivn. The Civil 
War had reversed tlie relation of tVhjtchall and Westminster. The 
members now feared nothing from Court, but Uie courtiers feared 
much from Parliament. Government no longer dared invade the 
privilege of the House, or lock up the more outspoken members in the 
Tower. ^Vhen Sir John Coventry alluded to the ICing’s pleasures 
in open Parliament, Charles could find no means to revenge the 
^yal honour on his subject, save to permit a band of rascals to 
Wait for him by night in the Haymarket and slit his nose. The 
House replied by banishing the offenders for life, and making the 
slitting of all noses felony without benefit of clergy ; and Charles 
could do nothing to protect his servants. The droit adminisiraiif 
had been weakened in England by the Civil War, or rather was in , 
some sort passing over to the Commons, who ircre well able to 
avenge themselves on their enemies. The King’s effective weapon 
of defence was not force but corruption. 

On the eve of the Ilestoratioa the Republican philosopher 
Harrington is reputed to have smd 

Let the Kiog come in and call a ^riiament of the greatest Cavaliers in 
England, eo they be men of estates, and let Uicta ait hut seven years, and they 
'ViiJ alj turn Commonwealth’s tnen.* 

I Xlallam (1884), iL, p. 855 note. 
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If imlccd Ilamngton «!aUl. “Let them fcit but seven years," he 
showcil iKviiIi.ir shrewiimss. For it was the long Jife of (he Cavaiicr 
Vatluniint that cJihancctl (lie claims of iU iiirntl>m to political 
sostnigiily. The royal powir lost os well as gaimd by Charles’s 
Hn«iih»gntss to force a citssolutiou. In tJie short Parliaments nud 
h»frt<iucnt scs-sions of old Tudor and Stuart Kings, Die squires enme^ 
up each time untnuwn n»d unVnouittg to the capital, to transact 
the busuif*s of Ihrir locahties, to criticise the fwlicy of the Crown, 
jxrhaps to iiniK-ach a minister, to vote or rrfusc money, and to 
return to their rural pursuits. ‘Tliey luui no time to ac«iuire tJic 
luhiU of ndiniimtratuHi or of comiptkm. The Puritans who had 
cliccrcd Ehot and locked Uie doors Against lllock Rod, were " cjountry- 
nicn.” without acquaintance at Court, or ombitiois to sluiru in a 
Go\cmmcnt which it was then their sole duty' to intimidate. When, 
therefore, the griat rcsolutionary statesmen of iota seized ail ad- 
nunistralnc power for the House of Commons, its blunders were a 
measure of its inexpcncnee. And just as the Roundhead I^ng 
Parliament (JOtO-CO) gradually turned one set of memliers into 
Tb« Court professiond iioliticians, so the Casalicr Long Parliament (1CC0'*8) 
corru^vu same effect u|«n another set. In the course of nineteen 

hcvtions, Uie members became habitual residents m l/mdon. Their 
persons and prices wxrc well known at Whijclialh KciUier George 
HI., nor \Val{)olo, nor cscu Haiiby was Uie Arst to protect the liosi* 
tion of ministers by purchase of lotee in the House. Hie Kystem 
was introduced during the struggle over the accouuts of the Ilutcli 
war of 1G63'C3. by tlie statesmen of the new style. Clarendon In* 
deed saw with anger and disdain the country inunbers thronging 
<• Wluteliall stairs, and going o0 wiih i>cns]ons and {ilaces to lote 

against their conscience. Tlic contemporary of Laud and Hampden 
denounced such intimacy between Icgislatixc and cxccuUse os 
" contrary to all former order,” well rcmcxulxrring the sharp line, 
08 of caste, tliat used when lie wot young to divide Uie well-ordered 
Court from the -pure and jiatrioUc Parliamenlsd 
IjBuU- Wien the antediluvian Chancellor had fallen, the Cobal made 
free use of the system of comiption. But what with hts soldiers, 
fi)-rtem hU sailors and Ins mbticsscs, Uie King Imd litUe money left for his 
faithful Commons; the number of places was limited, and the 
number of members was large. Even when some .two hundred Iwd 
been ” taken off,” os the word then was for corrupting members, 
a majority was not secure.* Those who could get nothing, in- 
vig^ted unceasingly over the accounU, and clamoured of Popery. 
iVnd there were two things which even gold could not buy in that 
■fiota^iriviihs'ifip towarOs the CaUiolio religion and towards the 
Frencli Crown. 


? ^r., p|t iHl.'za. Bunirt, L, p. ISB ; U., pp. 80-«I. 
Uumrt, I., p. 480, ii.p. 70 and 
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^Vlien Die Cavalier Parliament met for its twelftli session in Jealousy 
JIarch, 1673, all that men knew fell far short of the truth, 

Charles was bound in treaty mtli Louis to put down Protestantism cisnj* *' 
in England by French military force. But the visible indications 1673 
of danger.loomed all the more big and black, because what lurked 
behind them was unseen. The unnatural alliance with France to 
destroy the Protestant State of Holland, the presence of a stand- 
ing army under officers whose religion was suspect, the ill-concealed 
Romanism of the Duke of Yewk, who commanded our fleets, and of 
Clifford, who controlled our counsels, the abeyance of the Penal Laws 
throughout the country and the “ flaunting of Papists ” at Court, 
all combined to create a panic which for a few weeks overcame 
the desire of pensioners to earn their reward, of Dissenters to enjoy 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and of Anglicans to persecute Dissent. 

The alleged royal power to dispense with the execution of the 
laws against Catholics and Dissenters had been exercised by De- 
claration in 1662, and again with belter hope in 1672 when there 
was no longer a Clarendon to interfere. The prisons irere openedy 
the preachers and congregations assembled, and thousands of the 
best men in England enjoyed another short respite from ruin. Yet 
fear of Catholicism was stronger than personal interest. In March, 

1673, the Dissenters in the country, and their friends in Parliament, 
denounced the Declaration of Indulgence as a cloak for bringing 
in Popery. While the Puritans thus rejected the royal mercy and 
the Catholic alliance, the ^Vnglicaos showed a zeal against the Roman 
religion that left no hope that any large section of High Churchmen 
would favour reunion when the King’s plot came to light. That 
plot was now vanisliing into air. Charles began to see that his 
foreign education had led fum to mfeconstrue the psychology of 
both sections of English Protcstanlkm. .ilnglicans and Puntans 
united to unmask the hidden Catholics at Court and in the army, 
and to expel them from the service. The famous Test Act of 1673, Test A« 
the black charter of English Protestantism, forbade any one 
would not take the sacrament by the rites of tlic Church of England of the 
to hold ci\'il or military office under the Crown. The Bill was inCabaJ, 
part tlie result of an intrigue within the Cabal against itself. 

Arlington, who though Catholic at heart iras ready to take the TesJ; 
and Shaftesbury, who began to sniff Popery under the royal methods 
nf TcAaratAsws cnmliincd to forward the bill wiiich would drive the 
Scrupulous Clifford from office. They succeeded, and the Cabal 
was dissolved. Tho religion of Clifford, and of James, Duke of 
York, was unmasked. Rupert, the good Protestant and hater of 
Frenchmen, succeeded James in the -\dmiralty of that great fleet 
from whose guns he had once fled, a mueli daring pirate, through 
so many waters. - , 

JIam»tilc, tlic ^oncoJlfonnl!U,• who supported the Test Act 
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. tiiough it excluded the more scrapulous of their number from the 
service of the Crown, were rewardi^ by a iwospect of Parliamentary 
and Protestant Toleration. So great was the fear of Popery, that 
a Bill for the “ Ease of Protestant Dissenters " was passed Uirough 
the Cavalier House of Commons, and only stopped in the Lords 
by the inveterate mahgnily of the bishops. Change was in the air, 
and Shaftesbury from his seat on the wool-sack darted his cunmng 
eyes on the sliifting scene. Before another year liad passed, be 
was out of office and at the head of the Opposition. 

Peace Thus in the month of March, 16T3, fell the domestic policy of 

H^and Charles and the Cabal. In the winter session following, their foreign 
1674 ’ policy was rcverserL The Commons forced tlie Crown to make 

peace with Holland, by refusing supplies for an army which they 
expected soon to be used against thcmsches. 

The work of Parliament in 1673-74 had been to destroy every 
piece of the artificial structure on iihich the ICing balanced hk 
French Catholic plot. The Dissenters had refused the royal Tolera- 
tion, the High Churchmen liad proclaimed their loatliing and fear 
of communion with Rome, the Cabal had dissolved into its com- 
ponent parts, the Catholic ministers and officers bad been driven 
from their posts, and tlic French alliance lUcIf was no more. 

Charles Charles learnt the lesson of 1673. The lacuna of liis foreign 
wulSm'* “P* Henceforth, though in politics he had not 

one English feeling of his own, he undersl^ admirably how much 
and how little could be done with the national sentusent, and could 
play some tunes upon that pipe with the right Tudor touch. Not 
even in the last triumphant year of his reign, when the Whig chiefs 
had perished in exile and on the scaffold, when England lay at lus 
feet ill self-chosen abasement, did be forget the lesson he had learnt. 
He never again used Catholicism cither ws a means or ns an end in 
his politics. But he had roused suspicions which could not be 
allayed, and launched a French Catholic intrigue in this country 
which was not stopped by his own defection. His brotiier could 
learn nothing. In 1C74 James stepped into the place of Charles 
1 as the prime agent and x^tron of the Jesuit plot. 

olcSrie* Charles politically abandoned Catholicism, but not absolutism. 
wUJiAo”He would have prrfeired to found a Catholic monarchy on tlie 
gluanism, French model; he was perforce content to rcign as a professing 
Protestant, but he could stiU aspire to free himself from the in- 
qukiUon of Tory squires in Parliament, and from the lowering face 
of Dissmt in the country. The man for his new purpose was the 
Yorkshire cavalier. Sir Thomas Osborne, whom he made Earl of 
Danby and first mimstec of the Crown. From the failure of Charles’s 
Catholic Plot to the coming of Oates, in that confused interval of 
tour years that divided the lung's crunc &om its punishment, 
Danby ruled England, hke the younger Pitt, by reconcilmg the 
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lately divorced atfcctions of Parliament and King. Appealing to 
the old Cavalier prinicplcs of intolerant ^tnglicaniim and royal 
prerogative, he built up in tlie last years of this old Parliament the 
new Tory party, by tlie aid of wholesale bribery out of the public 
revenue, nnd disltibulion of the spoils of olTicc on lines of strict party 
tests. In hot opiiosition on the floor of both Houses, Shaftesbury 
and Sachcvcrcll were budding up tiic Whig party on the principles 
of Toleration and rarliameiilaty suprcmaqi ; but at present they 
liad little money for distribution among llicir followers except such 
as came from the French itmbassador, who WjW forced to enter into 
strange friendsldps during tliis confusion of politics. 

The peculiar strength of Dauby’s position, so hr » Charles Djmby 
allowed liim to have Ids way in the matter, was hostility to Fmnce.“ '" 
Danby wished to mate the Tory party a nationalist party, in spite Marriage 
of the royal broUiers. He carried tluough the marrmge of Jama srf 
daughter Slary to William of Orange, thereby slrongthenmg 
reversionary claim of Europe’s I’rotcslanl elmmpion on the English 
tlirone, and pledging the House of Stuart to fnendsliip mill Holland. 

Indeed, from 1071 onwards. Louis’ diplomacy could aim at little 
more than to keep England neutral, wldle Ins armies devomed the 
lijw Countries and the Ilhinc. Over here. Parliament and people 
clamoured for war. Danby, at a public banquet, gave Ite indecent 
toast, " Confusion of all that were not for n war with • 

the Tory min’isUr hoped to elfaec in a conlmcntal struggle with the 
Jesuit imwer the aceuraulaled suspicions that divided the nation 
fiom the throne. To Charles himself the pretence of a war Hig-, 
in whidi he liad no intention really to engage, was useful. 0“^ 
pretext, he could obtain as large an aimy ^ he wished and then use 
it to establish an absolute monarchy In dhaoce mth Cavaber senti- 
ment. Thus the same danger of a standing army, which 
Louis, was no less temhlo to the friends of omi and 
in England. So long ». the English monarch 

TV^couId cry a note louder than Danby about Popery and wooden 

shoes, but they could^t\^t^Mpp ^^ ^ headThoNon- 

If the Cavalier membere were uv i, Puritans B«i^e 

once more at bay Popery receded, and 

vanished ^ abandoned his hopes for a Catholic 

from the lOng s The Clarendon Code was 

SrSSigour"and a Non-Resisting BiU int^uced. It was 
a xSt of pohtickl opinion drawn up so as to exclude from either 


•Airy.PP'a»'>-2‘» on 


fMeign imbUcs, 1077-78. 
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House of Parliament all but the high-flying Anglicans and Cavaliers : 
no one was to sit as s legislator until he liad sworn to alter nothing 
in Church or State. The future ^Vh^g party would thus have been 
excluded by law from political life. The Tones, fearing the result 
of the next election, dcUrmiiuid by this means forever to prevent a 
free appeal from being made to the people. The iniquitous measure 
was fought by the Opposition with the energy of men who sec the 
whole future to be at stake. But its passage into law was prevented 
only by a timely quarrel between the two Houses. Violence and 
faction were becoming the order of the day. 

Shaftes- The hopes of Shaftesbury and tlie new Country Party, thus 
schooled to dcsjicration and revenge, lay in the constituencies. In 
^ssolu- the present Parliament they were a powerless though vociferous 
tion rninonty. But they justly calculated that the yeomen and towns- 
people were eager to reverse the electoral decision of 1601. All the 
politics of Europe turned on the question whether Charles could be 
forced to dissolve. William of Orange was Danby's partisan, hoping 
tliat England would declare inunediate war ; while Louis, anxious 
to see cml discord arise in England before she broke the chain at 
which she was tugguig to fly at the throat of France, supported the 
movement for a general election, aad illled the bands of many Whig 
members mth gold.x In February, 1877, Shaftesbury made a false 
move. In his rage to see the I^g’s will stand alone between his 
party and the power that an election would bring to Ihemi he made 
a strained interpretation of an obsolete statute enjoining annual 
Parliaments, and accordingly moved in the Lords that the present 
Parliament was no longer a lawful Assembly. For this offence he 
was committed to the Tower by his Peers, and remained there a 
whole year. 

ProspectB When he came out the fortunes of his party seemed at a low ebb. 
c5)muy attack on the existence of the present Parhament, Uie 

Party, leaders had been as unpopular at Westmmster as at Whitehall. 

1078 The men m office, by the system of spoils for the victors, had bought 

up the Pen^onary Parliament, as Jt was often called, and every 
means had now been tned in vain for its dissolution. K it had lasted 
seventeen years it might last tweaty-seven. Meanwhile, the cruel 
laws cruelly enforced were “ extirpatmg dissent ” ; m ten years’ 
tune an appeal to the electors might be too late. Trade was again 
prosperous, and the country, after a sort, contented. The King 
had armed forces on fool in England. Scotland, Tangier and in 
foreign service on the ConUnent. An Anglican monarchy, backed 
by an efficient army, by the whole Church, and a large proportion 
of the squucs, seemed to be fastening its chains on En^and, by the 
wisely directed violence of Danby’s faction. The only hope for 


« SWUsbury Omsell apd probsUy SacbevereB were above taJons bnbe » ; 
M> AJ^roon Sidney, and many of Uie rank and flic (F»r« iFAig, pp. 2i-28). 
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religious ond civil liberty in England was that the 
Popish counsels ” of the Court would be detected m ^Pde of panby s 
^•igUancc. Tile history of the Secret Treaty of Dover might at an> 
moment- come to light. Even now Charles. 

English troops in French i)ay, secretly took go! .jj 

^Vmbassador as the price of this favourable ncutra y. 
fcadM secret, on the 24lh ot April, 1078, 

their provincial Congregation in the rooms of the heir * 

hi St. James’s PalaSi. If Shaftesbu^ conU liavc ^ “jj 
some one of the innumerable mysteries of the ac s a • 
too or tlucc have been revealed to jK^tcnly. he co;dd 
blasted Danby and created another revolution. The Dissento 
death-grips iiitl. Oieir fate, uere prepared to save ^ 

perate measures ; the well-organeicd I’ariiamcn ary .PI’ . . , f 

mad with the rage of a hallled and ill-used faction ; in “ 

the common mil, twelve years of ’".“S"'’'"’”'"'’ 
betrayal had stiU to ho revenged, and the long ‘ 

teat hi the Protestant mind had not yet found 
The trullis tliat would have saved the Whip 
a liar eame to their deUvenmee. In the autumn of 1678, Tito 
Oates deposed that the Jesuit ‘^"SP'eaPo" ^ 

of April in the White Horse Tavern and takm “"“f 
the King. The posiUou of Sliattobury and fa ‘u'”” ™ 
one in which tliey could aflord to look a gif i 
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C1LU»TE11 XII 

TIIU UrJGNS OP TEimOll, 1078-85 
Mu!>t Itate and drath t«lurn T-^uei-lev. 

Tituf I^ITUS OATES, whose fallicr luul been a Haplist and Chaplain 
Gate* X to one of Olistr’s rcgimciiU. at an early age became a clergy* 
man in tlic rcitortd Anglican Church, and in 1077 was reconciled 
to Rome. lie belonged really to liic mendicant order of scoundrels 
who llouniilnd as bullies and spies under the patronage of Uic more 
respectable Churches. The informers of the Ucsloration epoch, 
used first by the Anglicans against the Dissenters, then by the 
^Vhigs against the Catholics, and again by the Tones and Catholics 
against tiie Whigs, cannot claim Oates us their Founder; but it 
was he who made their sordid trade iniaginaUve and magnificent, 
attacked Hie liighcst persons in the Slate, and let loose over England 
the revolutionary passions of the docUive decade m licr histoiy.^ 

In youth he liad been guilty of false wibicss against the inno* 
cent, aud of other crimes scarcely less foul. Ills coniersiOR to 
Rome was prompted by the boi>c of gaining reward, citlier as on 
agent of Catholic intrigue, or, if chance offered, as the betrayer of 
his patrons. During Ids residence in the English Jesuit Colleges, 
first at Valladolid ui Spam (1077) and then at St. Omers in the , 
Lovr Countrjes,(1075), the loatlisome and unjmpular novice gleaned 
from the talk of his associates that Iving Charles was now held to 
stand in the way of the conversion of England which he had once 
undertaken ; tliat high hopes were fixed on tiic survival and suc- 
cession of Jom^, and on the aid of the French l^g ; that much 
passed through the Lands of the Duke's busy secretary Coleman 
and of Louis’ confessor, La Chaise, lie learnt in particular 
that the Jesuit Congregation or “consult” in England was held on 
Z4tb April, 1C75, but unfortunately he did not learn tliat it was 
held in the rooms of the heir to the tlirone. 

Two months after that secret meeting had taken place in St. 
James’s Palace, Oates was expelled from the Flemish College, as 
he was always sooner or later expelled from every society into 
which he thrust himself. lie relumed to London, penniless, but 
with Taw material that could be manufactured for the market. 
He sought help in the Protestant section of Grub Street, joined 
himself to a miserable fanatic scnbblcr named Tonge,^ and drew 
up with him, in a cojnous manuscript of eiglity-one sections, the 

‘ '^ether before or after bis residence m the Jesuit CoUeces U UMcertain 

/Pollack. DD. 9 . 101. ® 
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imaginory details of a plot; lists of the coi^pirators Here ^ded. 
iaclttdiag several score of the English Jesuits and their ta™*. 
and a few Catholic nobles and others who were not of tliat 
Oates deposed that he had discovered, dunng Ins residence among 
the Jesuits, “ a heUish plot •' to fire the City, raise the Crfidira 
in Ireland, conquer England hy French and Irish arms, n^““e 
every Protestant who refused to rccanh and murder “ 

cording to arrangements made at the Conpega on o • 

At that famous “consult” Oates asserted Inmself to have been 

‘’"rii'tale the infonners laid before the King and minislry • the 

also lodged a copy of the declaration ^v»th a go<^ and fifp 

trate. Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, that he might publish it it theesih. 

Conrl strove to “ stitleV Plot”.' But the Court 

thing. The monstrous lietion did not seem absurd 

that liad well in memory the true tale of tpe 

a distorted version of the Irish raassaere of 1641, 

' City totally destroyed by a fire faUely attributed to the CaU olira. 

In^ery tart a IQng was on the throne who 

convert England by French arms ; and the crue P 

extirpation of the peaceful Protestants o! France w > , . 

plaeT In such an age the tale told by 0“^';'“ "“‘g “I 

possible. And since Cou.ieiU of ff 

accustomed, for want of a professional detective . 

evidence of lowndass mformers whom no one 

ungamished tale, the inquiry was not abandoned. ^ “ 

shrewd lying had tivice taught Oates lymg m to ansacm hefom tlm 

Privy CouneU. Though Court and nnno.pt ‘’“ISs^treTtto 

avo’S a fierce Protestant f 

as absurd. j\ftcr each examination, nnuncil against the 

Oates ranpd the City of his iiifomiation, 

Danby iLTcolian arrested and Ids 

U Chf !“ 

^'“Slone'SgbXl from- these written preefs ef his seeretary’s 

‘"tS' discovery ef Coleman-s Icltcrt mvpl Oates from the im- 
mediate exposure tliat tlireatcncd him. and created a disposition, 

Sr a ^hS almost universal, to behove m tl« rest ef the plot. A 

.c. pt).l*33-72.forU>eeigJ>»y”On«head$ofthechargc». 

i o' *0 warn CoJemao. 

Tl.oH2hi«WiSn7^»td.ai Codftry had a fe.Img for n.any 

of the CatlioUo intriguer*. 
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fortniglit Jatcr, on the murder of the magiitratc with whom he had 
deposed lus cNidcncc before going lo Court, the creed of the plot 
became a raging jjanic. On 17th October the corpse of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, whose djsapj)carance had for some days been the 
talk of tlie toH-n, was found in a ditcJi under Pnmxosc IJill beyond 
Marylebonc, Asith marks of strangulation on the neck and breast,' 
and lus sword tlirust through the heart.* When the news was 
l*nnic passed round the eoftcc-liouses and workshops of the City, multi* 
flocked out across the fields to the scene; the concourse was 
Godfrey,' still greater when the corpse made Slate entrj' into London. There 
OeJ Godfrey was laid out m the op<n street, in dumb appeal to lus /ehow* 
Protestants, who for two whole days defiled before hun with clenched 
liands and oaths of vengeance. At last he was attended to the grave 
by a train of a tliousand nobles, gcnlUmcn and clergy (1st Nov.). 
When they reached his |>ansh church, a bishop prcaclied vengeance 
to tliis notable congregation from the text : ” Died Abner os n fool 
dieth ? " wlulc the count/css multitude outside swayed and hummed 
with passion and with fear. The Whigs, it is smd, inaugurated 
these fierce pageants. Cesar’s funeral rites roused no such ecstasy, 
for the Homans who cned for vengeance in the Forum had no thought 
tliat Brutus meditated a massacre of all tlic Quintes. But terror of 
death took hold of tlie 500,000 inhabitants of London. It was 
thought that the execution of the plot which Oates had detailed 
had already begun, and that Godfrey had been tlie first victim. 
Night after night each householder lay down lialf-expccting to be 
awakened by the alarm of fire or massacre. The cheerful tramp of 
the tram-bands echoing down the frost>* streets as be lay awsk^ 
seemed to liim the only reason why that mad Chnstmas passed in 
safety. ^Vhen his prentices came in from patrol duty at dawn, be 
rose and prayed that oh the household might be preserved Uiat day 
from sudden death. The women earned daggers or pistols ,* and 
for the men, enterpndog Whig tradesmen invented the “ Protes- 
tant 11ml,” a hard-stnkiDg weapon, small enough to ”lurk perdue” 
in the capacious cross pockets of the long coats then in fashion. 

This terror, very genuine amoog the common people, lasted 
not for a few weeks or months only but for a great while together”. 
It was not ignorance alone that prolonged the panic. A large 
number of the cleverest men, who should soonest have come to 
their senses, were busy tanning the flnm,. Xhe ^Vlugs knew that 
so long as the terror lasted they had power. Their artifices now 
seem grotesque enough. One of the most acute Whig lawyers sent 
a special message to town to have the hdiets of wood mov^ to the 
back of his house, where the “ fireballs of the Jesuits ” could not 
reach them. Some went to their business clad in silk armour, war- 
ranted to turn pistol bullets. The “Protestant fimls” proved 
* Set Appendix C, VVho KiUol S« Beny Codtrey t 
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Tiecdlcis against papist assassins, but in elections and street lights 
were brougiit into action against the Tory partisans.* 

But it was above all by the voles of the Ifousc of Commons that Last 
Uic triumphant party excited ti»e terrors of the multitude. 0**^5*,T 
21st Oclol>cr the Cavalier Parlianicnt met for its last session. ThatcavaUer 


week, when men were thronging to view tlic cori>sc of the murden^ . 

magistrate, the iKinic caught hold in tlie House even on DanbySjjQ^jjjj^^ 
pensioners. If any member doubted the plot, to utter bis thought ic78 
would. have been to brand lumsclf as a concealed papist, and to 
run risk of figuring in Oates* next edition. The leaders of the 
IVliig minority became leaders of the House. iV resolution was 
carried without one dissentient voice in eitlicr chamber tliat 


there lias been, and still is, u daitinaWc and litUish l*lot conln>«I and earned 
on by Popish reciwmU, tor the tosassinaluig and murdering the King, and 
for subverting Uic Governnxnt and rooting out and destroying the Protestant 
religion. 

ils the Court and muiistrj' were suspect, committees of Lords and 
of Commons, presided over by \Wg politicians, took over the 
examination of prisoners, witnesses and documents. Charles, who 
alone of Englislunen was in a jiosition to avow liis disbelief in the 
plot against his own life, was compelled by the addresses of Pwlia* 
ment to call out the militia, enforce tlic Penal Laws, fill the prisons 
with hundreds of Catholics, plant cannon round WliiUhall, and 
issue a proclamation coinnianding all Poiiish recusants to depart 
ten miles from London. Guards were placed in those ancient 
vaulU where Fawkes liad once stood to his post beside the faggots. 
The Test Act of 1073 iiad excluded Catholics from se^v^ce under 
the Crown; tliis winter they were e,xcluded from sitting ui either 
House of Parliament by an Act which remained in force tdl the 


days of O'Comiell and Wellington- ,, i 

To aU these measures, arising out of a belief in the plot 
Goiltrey’s murder by the Papbts, there was no opposition. ButJ^-^ 
the proposals atUing out of the esaraination of Colemans letters 
diviid the two parties. Oates had not d«ed to brmg clarges pLeaM 
against the heir to the tlirone. But now the letters and conf^.ons 
of the Dnke-s seeretary • implicated Ins master m tre^onable designs 
hatched svitli foreign powers agamst the Church of which he was 
soon to be the head and protector. Colcm had destroyed most of 
his own later correspondence, but the Houses were in possession 
of his letters for the year 1075. Those letters contained a eorre- 
SDonH/inofs vrith Pere La Chaise about a plan for the complete over- 
tLow of Protestantism, to be begun by putting the Catholics on an 


iv.,.- rwHnuM pp. 201-5. 572, S7S. Ltje UiTd ^ener Guxljoid, nx. 70. 
Nortli 8 pp. 133 - 39 . note. PoUoel., pp. 84, 103, 104. 

num^ as the Duke of YorL’s secretary, because that nas stUl 

I speak of W . reality. It had once been lus ofliee in name also, but 
thought prudent to c»U him secretary only to the rhichesa. 
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. equal footing mth Angticans. To accomplish this, Louis is asked 

to give a sum of money that »rill enable Charles fo govern wtbout 
Parliament, and hand over to James the chief influence in the State. 
Finally Coleman writes thus to the French King’s confessor : — 

The leal "'e have a mighty work upon our band^ no less than the conversion of three 
PopUh kingdoms, and liy that the subduing of a pestilent heresy, which lias dorni- 
Plot neered over a great part of this nofthera world a long tune ; there was 

•' such hopes of success since the death of Queen Maty as novr in our days, 

God has given us a prince who is become (may I say a imtacle) zealous of being 
the author and mstmment of so glorious a work . That ulucb we «*> 
upon most, next to God Almighty's provddeoce and the favour of my m^tef 
the Duke, is Uie nughly mind of his most Chnstian Majesty (louu), 
generous soul mclinea him to great undertakings, which being managed by 
your Reverence’s exemplary piety and Prudence, vviU certainly make hiw 
look upon this as most suitable to himself and becoming his power and thoughts- 
So I hope you will pardon me if I be very tmuhlesome to you on this occasion, 
from wluch 1 expect the greatest Wp we can hope 

Well'infonncd French Catholic onlookers did not deny that Cole- 
man had been detected in treason.* 

Sachever- The unfortunate secretary, when esammed before a Commttt« 
ellQrst of the Commons, confetsed ^at his master knew and approved his 
correspondence. The Wiig leaders at once began their attack on 
stoaddi James. Oa 2nd November Shaftesbury, Halifax and Essex in tbe 
?W 0 ' ^tds, and two days later Lord Russell in the Commons, mot ed Uiat 
the Duke of York should be withdrawn from the ICing’s presence and 
councils. Russell’s motion gave nse to a long debate, analogous to 
the debate on lloot-aad.Brancb in February, 1641, which liad fore- 
shadowed the impending division of men still united by a common 
peril. The future Tories spoke of the reverence due to royalty* 
the future ^\'hlgs of the danger to the Protestant religion. To- 
wards the dose of the debate, William Sacheverei], the brain of Ids 
party in the House of Commons, rose to ask “ the Gentlemen of 
the Long Robe ” “ whether the Iving and Parliament may not dis- 
pose of tbe succession of the Crown ? ” No one present Iiad the 
courage to speak after him on that issue. But before many moutli^ 
were out, ius proposal to change the succession had been adopted 
as the policy distin^vc of Ihe Whigs. For it was soon clear that 
the motion of Russell and Shaftesbury was a false and dangerous 
step, unless tlvcy were prepared to exclude from the throne the 
revengeful man whom tlwy Urns insulted. Indeed, the safety not 
only of the Whigs but of all Bn^and was involved. Sacbcvcrell’s 
plan was the one measure of precaution wliicli Parliament ought to 
liave adopted in Uiat crisis. It idone involved no cruelty to the 


‘^lrn>iin»Ull»t».C«>n;eTftbjr'*CI>H<rtjOB.lC8l.pp.ll0.18. roilock. pp. 

<Z\ _ •. rtomBly Aura lUnke M the emit and importance of Colcmm'* 

^ ammicj Uiat all U**y lOai« and hit »*• 

iMCuei) waa inf i« invmuon**. lUnVe tbmka that In consequence of Vh« 

»taU of thioge KtfKtnJ by tl,e lettm. U«e question of GxUusion •* from » tmet of 
oecenkity came to Uie fjwiil** (l»„ ^ «0-04). 
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great body of Catholics, while it alone could secure the Protestant 
religion. The Exclusion policy, assodated as it was for the next 
ten years with a sequence of errors, crimes and catastrophes scarcely 
equalled in the history of English parties, was nevertheless adopted 
as a national necessity at the Revolution of 1688.^ 


The ^Vhig party — as it came to be called in tJie heat of the Tie 7Vhjg 
Exclusion struggle — ^was a combination oC part of the aristocracy Party 
■with the middle class to wrest political power from the Crown, and 
to force the squirearchy and the bishops to grant toleration to 
dissent. To obtain these ends^the Whigs played upon the popular 
fear of Catholicism, which tliey themselves shared. 

A party with this platform was pcrliaps a natural outcome ofShaftes* 
the social, religious and political institutions of the day ; but its *^'“7 
actual formation was the work of Shaftesbury. As courtier and 
Cabal minister, Ashley had intrigued against Parliament in the 
cause of Toleration ; but the ICing, with lus Secret Treaty of Dover, 
had delved a yard below his mine. Driven from office in 1673, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, as be had now become, sought revenge at the 
head of a small clique of great nobles, including Buckingham and 
Halifax, who opposed Dauby in the House of Lords. He was the 
first of these nobles to perceive, that if they sought to break down 


^ Grey, ^*1., pp. 121*4U. EvenUsbowed thattbeWliigsmBO'nayexo^Serated 
tbe lienee to wmch James ivae uodesirable as a Kins, tveati ot$o showed 
Itiat they greatly exaggerated the force, numbers and Moleoce of the Cathoho 
populatioo os s whole. The fear ot aa immediate ruiog of the Popish recusaoU 
was of course ndicrulous, but we only know that afler tbe events of 1 GT 8 and 1C88. 
The error was certainly no worse than the error of Pitt and the rcoctionancs ot 
1704, in supposing that there was danger of a Jacobin revolution lo England. In 
Uiosc days, when there were no sUlisUcs, aod when lauire numbers of people con* 
<^ed tlieir rehgious opuuoos id order to avoid persooutioD, tliere was great un* 
certainty at the back of tneu's minds us to tbe real stability of Prolcstaatlsu. 
Sir Thomas Mercs, speaking in the House of Commons (Grey, vl., p. ISS) on 
Lord RusseU's moUoa of 4Ui November, thus puts the case us it appeared to 
aisay of his conteniporanea J ** IVe efuaged tritgtoa pretty veil in Ileary VUl.’t 
time, and Edw. VI., and in Queen .Mary's Unw all Uic clergy turned I’opbh 
except an hundred and sixty. About forty jears ago Uie Church was at iU 
height : and then we bad changes in tJie late Uines of Rbelhon. and uow we hav e 
a Church of England again if we can keep it. We are a mutable people, anil the 
I'apisls number Is great. ^Vc see an army of *0.000 men luted in the Plot { 

I am really afraid Uiat w ben such a day conics, that two-Uilrds of the nation will 
stand neuters, and so about one-Uurd part will engage for the Protestant religion.” 
Kxcept for Oatea* he about the .\nny of 20,000 men, these arguments are not 
absuKl, although they proved to be a nu#<Bfcob»t»o«. Coleoun thought exactly 
the same as Meres, and bad said so ia liu Icturi. which were then occup) ing tlie 
atUsUon of the House. This miscalculsUoii accimnU both for the activity of 
the Jesuit mtngucTS, and for the absurd teiror of the PrutesUoU during that 
winter. As tbe Whigs thought Uwi Meres’ analysis was very probably correct, 
it would liave been criminal hi them to allow Joniea u> succeed to the throne. 
And although the calculation was incorrect, James a suocawiuR proved dangerous 
and miscluevous to a degree which the Tones had wludly failed to foresee. Thus 
both Whig and Tory leaders made a m lscal eo Ulhu*. and It Is easy to forgive them 
for that; but It u Wu U> forgivrs Uwjn for the vioictur and criuilnabty of their 
pobtkal metluds. 
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Anglican mtolerauce and royal suprcmac>% they must demean 
tlien^sches to agitate, aiul to organise those classes v,ho would 
elect tlie next House of Commons — the towiispeojile with their 
dissenting sympatlucs; the yeomen with their dislike of parsons 
and hatred of Catholics ; and the Roundhead elements among the 
gentlemen in the existing Ihmse of Commons, and in the Courts of 
Law. Tlus union of peers and j>eople was tlie essence of the Wlug 
party. The Earl wooed the City of London as Jolin Pym had 
done before, but with e^en mote pains and success. Jle moved bis 
town house from the fashionable quarter near his old friends at 
^Vhitehall, to Aldcragate m the heart of the mcrcliant world. One 
of the common sights of Uks city was the jolting of the great nobles 
coach through the narrow streets, amid the shouts of a bodygu^d 
anned with clubs and flails, and decked with green ribbons; while 
at the carriage window appeared, liencatli the spreading brim of 
a round felt liat, a face wasted witli disease, but 
1‘oliUc as Iho* one e>e 
UfMa tbe other seemed to sp}. 

Rlies he arrived at Westminster, his daily task was to unite the 
opposition in both Chambers in a course of action pre-arranged by 
huusclf. To his enemies m Lords and Commons he seemci^ tbe 
“fairy fiend tliat haunted and deluded both”. TJius, if he lured 
bis party to rum, he first brought it into existence.^ 

Tbe^^bls lie was a master of debate, when the debates in the Upper 
Lords House rivalled those of the Lower House in iniportaocCi and stir* 
passed them m art, wit and intellectual power. The Pcen of that 
generation formed a small assembly of some of the cleverest men 
our island has ever produced. In such a House tlic bishops were 
httle able to defend themselves, and the poor men got no more 
mercy from Rucldugham and Shaftesbury than they themselves 
showed to the Dissenters. King Charles often came in, partly to 
hear the sport, and partly to overawe the Opposition. He used to 
stand listening and joking by the fire, incognito, hut plainly visible 
to aU. He was known in the pamphlets of the day as “ the fire- 
side”. The proud Wngs, who were not for noUiing called the 
Icing's Peers, would turn undismayed towards the stranger by 
the chimney, and attack Ws measures and his Government with 
polished sarcasm. Charles, who declared it was as good as a play, 
would joui sometimes in tlie laugh agamst himself. In a country 
where men love to be led by their soperiore in tank and fortune, 
such anslocraU were in some respects better fitted than PjTn and 
CromwcU to lead a great attack on regal power. They were high 
enough to bend for iiopular favour, without seeming to the gentry 
to lose caste. Jlorc witty, less scrupulous and less Puritan than 
‘ lUnVc, IV, pji- »*. to®, 187. Tnuir* SliaJUibujy, p. 12JX 
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Uicir Whoro, thcoo Vccn. had trf' StatW 

Essexes and Bedfords of 1010 iiho had c > 

to account. In the Loner House. Uiough Sachcvcrdl 
in counsel and debate, Lonls Carcndish leaders whom 

titta of Devonshire and Bedford, ssero tlm omend leaders 

the party loved to put wiuB ranks. Those, The mug 

\efc there were also many gentry in ,h,eHcaii Church: demo- 

and the nobles who led them, all ® „e Puritans. Zn^g 

some were free-thinkers; who were“ 

But they led the yeomen, mcreliaiits ' ,a,ses who 8 ™”“ 

avowed Dissenters, and the still grater number o ?hr,vere Pmitan 
had no obicction to attend the .Vnglican serviM, ;yhigs for the 
in general sentiment. Most o *»“=, "“rLb pStion and 
Roundhead leaders of the profession, Jnrturnccd the rising 

practice under the Act ThfsTm^ 

generation against Uic Court. The wh i,»r to tolerate 

atom, not at overthrowing the Chare h, /"^ised 

dUsent. f-thcrolignouste^m hcco^.jywe^^^^^^^^ 

from London by managers «no iiau no c fanatics, 

faith, but considerable breadth of Xin> ’iS the ^sord 

when rallied under tlie Whig "^wrv sLnd and of wliich 

Toleration, of which PjTn Imtcd the politics the 

Cromwell had only half understood freedom, 

party aimed at de^nvh.g the fmm thi 

and subjecting the King s will to reoresented the middle 

Whig n^les, and from those gentry who best rcpreseiitca 

class electorate. . . , 1.5 popUh Terror de- 

In the winter and spring montlis there was 

tached the Cavaliers from the C efforts to snatch 

no movement among the squires aga ICing, left alone 

all power into the hands of P“‘““'‘'^ to yield. He 

with a small knot of mW"!" ““f Srdeath-wirrants of 

only bowed to the storo ‘® friends that Oates was lying.* 

Oates’ victims, while he told _b Houses ; he refused to 

He refused to surrender ^unciUors ; abo^e aU he refused 

be guided by the advice of >V g question of Uie govern- 

to take part in changing the suc<^ 'became the test question on 
ment of England on Cliarlcss ,:*T,ation was felt to turn. The 

which the command of the pre^ policy. But when they 

Whigs adopted to take the place ofE.olu.iou 

came to decide the ^ of the legitimate next heirs. Divorce 

James, they would imt 1,^ ,,-^^ because William liad courted schemes 

English JIary and Dutc 

_ rt..i Ty..~»« .i,, p. 83 note. 


. „n .. 00 , 380. ‘Msr'ell. ...P-SItt- Bumet, 

* ChnsUe, u.. PP* 

Airy, p. !236. • AUesbury, p. 00. 

• Ejomen, p. 513. 
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out of men’s minds since the last Dutch war, were raised by str^ge 
events in the winter of 1678, at tlie moment when every suspicion 
was inflamed by the Popish Terror. . 

Parlia- A standing army was equally unpopular with both pa i«- 
mentm at the height of Danby’s supremacy. Parliament 

ttewmj manded either its disbandment or an immediate war with 

In Apnl. 1C7S, the seraanl riding behind the coach of Sir Jonn 
Cos entry, who had formerly suffered in his own person for e 
privileges of Parliament, had his head broken by an ill-discip m 
company and its captain. At tlie word “soldiers ” the House 
all agog. One after another the angry members leapt^to^ their 
feet, crying : “ These men are raised for an imaginar>' war ’’ ; lliese 
red-coats may fight against Magna Charta ’’ ; “ drums ought no 
to be beat here, nor rcd*eo.at$ to be about the Porli^cnt, 
tenorem popvli'\ Such was their sensitiveness even in 
times ^A^len, six months after this incident, the terror of c 
plot broke out, the army, which if it had been in the contro o 
Parliament, would have removed all fear of a Catholic revolutioo. 
being m the King's han^s was itself an additional cause of p^o- 
Nor were these fears as idle as Oates’ tale. Tlie King had a force 
in Scotland, estimated at 20,000 men, specially raised by Lauder- 
dale “ to march into England upon call There vrere troops m 
Tangier, Ireland and England. Worst of all. 10,000 British subjeeU, 
pressed for the French service in Flanders, won Ida battles fof 
Louis, but vicrc always “within summons “’of England; loanv 
Catholic otBccrs, driven from the home army by the Test Act of 
1673, were now in command of these hard-fighting regunents. Even 
the forees in the British islands were rightly or wrongly believed by 
the House to contain a heavy proportion of Papists and Irish both 
among the officers and in the ranks. Therefore, one of the few 
sensible measures of protection against the Popish Plot which 
Parliament demanded, was the disbandment of tlie regular army. 
“ Popery and slavery,” Shaftesbury told the Lords, “ like two sbters 
go hand in hand The Tory squires were at present as little 
enamoured of the one as of the other.' 

The question of tJie army was intimatelv connected with the 
l>^j,y,'’*‘luesUon of France. In the spring of the year, when troox>s 
Dtc., Danby’s instance been voted and raised for a war against Louis, why 

1678 liad no such war been begun T At the height of the Popish Terror 

the answer came out. Charles had, in March, 1678, negotiated a 
secret treaty wiUi Louis in return for a yearly pension of £ 300,000 
in French gold. In that transaction Danhy lifttl been an unwilling 
agent. In order to retain office, he had consented to do the bidding 
of his master, and sell our policy for the time being to the King whom 


St 
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il WHS lii» chief objccl lo tlmn’rt. Louis, who knciv Donliy to be the 
foe of Fmocc. bclmyca to the Whigs U.c tanssctioi. ubicli mode 
bun nplwar licr friend. Tiro ogent in Uie bctruynl of tlio ioiy 
ininklcr WHS .\tonliigue, the English rcpt^ntotlye nt l ims. Louis 
imid b'lm 50,000 livres to publUh tlic instructions nljicb be biul 
leeciveil from U.uiby for tills ilifnnious sole of Urilisb interests , 

Charles lud iiTitlen on the manuscript : “ I npprovc of this letter, 

C. U.”. In collusion with the French .Vinhnssador liarillon, and the 
Whig cliicfs, Jlontague on lOtli Dccciiilicr gave these letters to the 
Slicalicr, who read tiiciii aloud from the clinir. When the reiJing 
«as ended, there isas an interval of silenm and astonislunenl. Then 
the Whig orators le.apl to their feet. “ This agrees well with Cole- 
man's letters," they cried. Coleman's leltem M shoim that Uie 
payment of French money to Charles ims lo he the llrst step to Uie 
ovcrtluow of 1‘rotcstanlisni in England. .Vnd now the Kmi, ■ 

the intended sielirn of nnotlicr I'opkh I'lot, was detected as n ii dhiig 
participant m the hist ludf of Coleman's scheme, letieeforth a 
Protestant people could put conlldcncc m no one inside •• '1"““ 
walls. The party in toUi opposiUon to Court “'“f. 

a chance of security to the notion. The prestige of the ^ As. 

rose by os much as it had risen a month before, on the day wlM ttc 
corpse of Godfrey was dUcovcreil; lliough if tlic truth 
htiown. they, more tluin the disgraced imiiisicr, were U^dlons 
penslonm and confidants. .V pretence sins made m P"W “ 
to shield the real tcaitor, Charles, in order lo crush the mstniment 

Dnnhy under the full weight of •;'^'*»^Ase oUIS'tot 
nuiilstcrs was estaLlishcd at Danbys expense, ^ 
that it had been I'it Jnty m^y^e ^S^n d 

wacliment was voted, a d ^ peSunded Charles to 

dSve rile rariiament, ff “g' ? 

tat met. .it last the iVhigs had forced the Isn.g s hand. 

„ " , a -11 of Ulc old Royalist Parliament, Tlietnala 

During these last wld wccks wvTotntinns of the three®* 

-d on tlwough the Westminster K" 

Whig Parliaments that foUow^. jind temble scenes. IC78-8I 

Hall and Old K jnnocent men were done to death by fake 

One traitor and a sc tlie crowded court and at the 

Wiblcs' while half a dozen more were saved by the 
foot of Tj'buni slmm • . of such a storm as few 

resolution of Judge a . various trials of the Popish , 

PblTicmd orfmm'‘»no«‘“ both io criminaUly of the parlieipaots 

and in result to the accused. 

Bumrt, U .pp.182. >83 notes, p|). 187, 188. Pollock. 

* Grey, \i.. PP- Danby ftaudaiently substituted ” u nt by roy order, 

pp. 179.81. In decisive onginal, ** I approve of this letter 

C. R in place of tnc »=»» 
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Con%-tc- Tlie first trial for the plot proper was that of the Duke’s secretory, 
tioaot Coleman. Ills letters, read in court, showed him guilty of treason 
^IcznaD, trjnng “to subvert the Protestant religion as it is by law 
Nov,, establUhcd,” “ by the aid and assistance of foreign powers 

Coleman,” said Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, “your own papers are 
enough to condemn you.” But Oates and Bedloe added a false 
accusation tiiat he bad conspired to assassinate tlie King. ^Vfter 
sentence had been ])assed, Coleman, though still den;^g his gufit, 
confessed that the court liad allowed liim “ all the fairplay ims^m- 
able lie " as an enthusiast who had staked his bfe in the cause of 
bis religion, and lost. 

Convic. A few weeks later the blood of the innoceait began to flow. First 
tionof Oates and his accomplices swore away the lives of a batch of Jesuits 
for the imaginary plot against the King’s person (17th Dec.). ?vcxt 
three innocent men were convicted for the murder of Godfrey, 
cluefly on tlic evidence of Prance, who was perhaps not lying when 
be clauned to liave liad a share in the deed himself (5th February, 
1670 ).! 

In June another batch of Jesuits, and the Catholic lawyer 
Langhorn, were convicted for the assassination plot, olUiough 
sixteen witnesses came over from St. Omers and bore cv*idence that 
Oates was with them at the seminary on 24th April, the day when 
he claimed to have been present at the famous “ consult " in the 
Strand. But mob, judges and jury attached no weight to the oaths 
of Jesuits, for all believed them to hold the casuistic doctrine that 
it was pardonable to lie m tbe interest of the Church. 

Aoqukiul In July came the first acquittals. Three Benedictines were on 
mwi the Queen’s physician, Sir George IVakexnan. 

July, who was charged wilh conspiracy to poison the ICing. It was in 

107U eflect the Queen’s trial also. The divorce policy of the IVhigs was 

at stake. A witness from tbe Privy Coun^ came into court, and, 
referring to the whole Council for the truth of his statement, 
exposed Oates as a liar. “ My Lord,” cried Wakeman in an 
ecstasy of sudden hope, ** lliis is a Protestant witness too,” Oates 
prevaricated, then lost liis head and abused the Privy Council. 
But the bully had his matdi on the Bench. “ You have taken a 
great confidence,” said Scroggs, “ I know not by what authority, 
to say anything of anybody.” For the first time the IVhig 
champion was put to silence. Then Scroggs, after he had abused 
the Popish religion in terms more scurrilous tlian were usual even 
from his mouth, felt safe in instructing the juiy that they might 
disbelieve the evidence for the prosecution. Oates was still in * 
state of collapse, but Bcdloc’s croak was heard : '* 5Iy Lord, my 
evidence is not rightly sununed up." “ I know not,” said Scroggs, 


» btrphen, i , p. 393. pcUIock, pp. IIT-IM. 
Tragfiiu, chap. lu. See Appendix C. below. 


But see also Lang's Volei'i 
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“ by what authority tliis man speaks.” And so, to the rage of the 
spectators, the prisojicrs were acquitted. It ■was a memorable 
triumph ot the respect tot law and public authority which alone 
can overcome the natural instincts prompting mobs m every age 
and in every civilisation to lynch those of whose guilt they are con- 
vinced. The courts liad in some cases been deceived into unjust 
convictions. But tliat was a less evil than if the law had been 
dictated by the popular will, or liad given place to massacre. 

The aeqnittal of Wakeman and his friends was lo"? 
as a per\’ersion of justice by the influence of tlie throne. The \Vhip 
still led through London streets, in their Pope-burumg pagi^iits, the party 
figure of tlie Queen’s physician urith a bottle of poison in his hand. 

' But their worst fury was let loose on Scroggs. A foul-moutlicd and 
drunken voluptuary, like so many able men of l^at day, he was no 
difficult mark to hit. But the arrows aimed at him were 
broad in the head. Oates undertook to prove that he had danced 
naked. He was libelled, he was assaulted, he was impeached. It 
was said even by Tories tliat lus motive for treating Wakeman fairly 
had been *be desire to stand well at ^urt. 
motiyes, tliis coarse and couri^cous Judge and puan 
saved many other lives besides the four at sUkc that day. Y>ake- 
map’s acquittai stemmed the flood. Dunng the nux yea , 
oniy were Gascoigne and Castiemalnc acquitted, but the number of 
persons brought to trial feU oil in the most marked degree. 

The Catholics took courage and tried to turn the tables on the.rn.M«l 
assassins. Through tlie agency ot the mfamous Mrs. Ccllmr, ^e 
personal friends of the Duke of York “ “rfiS 

Held, an inhabitant of Neivgolo prison, look him out. gave lum 

money and S Him to spy on .he "■‘igw « 

Presbyterian plot. But in °.f^J"Jraud of the " Meal Tub 

ranks of tlic Protestant perjurers. nonular belief in 

Plot” was exposed, and the exposure renewed the popular beliel m 

the criminality of Catholics.’ 

The credibibty of Oates WM ^ rejection 

by his political opponent. Lords, wlio liaii tlirowii 

of hi, cvideiioe testimony against one 

out the second Exetomn BA Lorf Stafford 

Of the most honourable oyiieir summer of 1681, after 

to death (Dec.. 1^0). f™ “^^n%snm on tlie Government 
the fall of tlie Catliobc Archbishop of Dublin, was 

to shed more ^ to execution by tlie unscrupulous King, 

found guilty, and . friends know that he ” believed 

who had from beginnmg to end et n» , 

' not one word of what was caUed 


e word oi wnat «.*•» 
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Unscni- Plunket was the last victim of the Popish Terror. Times 
pulou*- clianged, and sescral of tlie witnesses who had formerly supported 
were brought into court to swear away the lives of Shafles- 
creeds bury and their old employers. Either, therefore, the Tones 

thought these men trustworthy witnesses; or, as is more probable, 
tliey cared no more tbnn Shaftesbury, and no more than the 
patrons of the Jlcal Tub Plot, bow they contriicd the dcaU^f 
enemies of whose general turpitude they were convinced. The 
Whig, Tory and Catholic pohlicians, and the King, all prosed to 
be rogues. Despamng lustorians turn for honesty to the famous 
Trimmer: Halifax indeed voted “Not Guilty” m Stafford’s 
because he liad the sense to believe that the Catholic gentrj' h^ 

“ not put of! the man in general, nor the Englishman iii particular » 
but such was his fear and lialred of the Jesuits tliat he told Sir 
William Temple “ the plot must be handled as if it were true, whether 
it were so or no,” and wrote to Henry' Savile that “ the notoriety o 
the fact « endence enough of the plot , 

When the well-informed expressed an almost universal opinion^ 
it cannot be imputed as a crune to the ignorant that they shared it 
with more complete sincerity. But the conduct of the mob was 
most horrible. .\i the trial of Langhom they assaulted the vntnesscs 
for the defence outside the doors of the Old Bailey, beat one of 
them within an inch of his life, and apparently prevented the others 
from ever reaching the box. When prisoners could put no com- 
pulsion on vntnesses to attend, such demonstrations were, to say the 
least, a serious discouragement to volunteers.* 

Ceoetat The innocent Catholics were injured to some degree by condition* 
peculiar to their trials — the unscrupulous seal of the politicians, the 
tnals prejudice of the mob, the abuuve harangues of the Judges against 
their rebgion — ^but they were injured far more by the unscientific 
treatment of evidence cotiunon to all the trials of that and every' 
previous age. Under the system of justice established under the 
House of Plantagcnet, every man’s life had been at the mercy of 
common rumour ; that system bad been refonned, but still every 
man’s life was at the mercy of two false witnesses. One witness was 
thought as good as uiother, provided he had taken. the oath, to 
which every one in court, except the swearers themselves, attached 
a superstitious reverence. Critical analysis of evidence was not 
understood by any one. The Catholic prisoners were no more able 
tlias the Judge <» the Counsel for the prosecution, to point out 
raaasvEf iiV cvnAmcu CAera sfioui'd 6e ifishefieveif. 

we read the State Trials with modem eyes, we see them losing one 
chance after another of establishing their innocence.* In that 


«TOTpU,llwfc. (1770). u, PL 500. Poxcroft, I,./e 0 / i.. p. 103 ; 

U.,p.^e. * Slal< TnoZ*. vu., p. •M>3- 

. , LvtfihMii. huDxdr a lawyer, aek the hostess of the \Vb»te 

who liad reaUy vuitcd her liouse on S4Ui Apnl, 1678 7 (SIa« 
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. fpsts of incredibility m 

generation there were only two yiyry or flat contradiction 

a mtoosa-a previous ? JJy tji trial on hand. These 

hy some oUiermtness on points in ^ y^,. 

common rules were odliered to in 1 rchutting evidence 

of the Catliolic prisoners, .. „j^rcn by Jesuits. On 

was most unjustly disregarded bcca lyakeman acquitted, 

this system StaHoid was ““tidenSTte innocent were 

TOen such was Uie noncepfon o£_^dencc^Jh_^^^^ 
frequently convicted, not m pom , of the generation 

the trials for >vitchcraft, wherem solely by the 

previous had perished, has beliefs. And there can he 

accident of a change m Assizes, mute, inglonous 

no reasonable doubt that for murders and robberies 

Staffords perished in the ordiii^ Infonners of tlie lowest type 
' which they had never . * ,v_ needful work now done by 

were encouraged to do for soaety exposure before 

trustworthy detectives ; as they ra grave reason to fear 

courts ignohnt of the rules of 

that the informer was, as ofun as ^ ^jbers be- 

Besldes tills supreme suffered in common 

setting any accused person, wliicli perpetually feared, 

with Protestants. In a ym L^rSs of liw were citadels 

and several times suffered, overtluo , lunocence. The Judges, 

against treason, rather than y,p,„e For the 

as Bacon had put it, were charge or not, was known 

political prisoner, whether ^ judicial tlieory was oidy 

to be, in general, the Iving s enemy. Th Hastings, who 

expressed in an ^f Wokcmaii’s acquittal, tlmt 

said, wlien retailing the alarm 8 vvould ha\e been put on his 

if he had not been jj,o«ed for Iho prisoner; his 

trial.i Therefore, no course wm permitted 

iritnesscs could not be know until he came into court of 

to take the oatJi ; and he i severe as were these ^n- 

what he was about to be • popisli Plot were tried, they 

ditions under which the vi under ivliich Guy lawkes and 

were less severe than the p Puritan Ilevolution liad 

Raleigh had b«" subject against the p^eeuting 

enlarged the liberty o LUburnc laid shown m Lromwell s 

Go\emment, as the tna now left to the Jury, 

time. Questions of la ^ ; Uie witness^ 

who were free to acquit w«n brought into court and made 

for the prosecution witnesses for the defence 

to look on til® ned teappear; and the accused might no 

might at least be su King’s Counsel, entangled m a rigorous 

longer be intcnicUfttca oj . 

• Alkstiuiy, U p- 31. 
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inquisition, mill forced to glee csidnicc »suinst htmsclf. Sloul)-, , 
' through Wood and tears, justice oud frttdoitt had been advancing. ^ 
Aiid if, SIS "C suay reasonably »up\)Ose, the cNcntual explore of ^ 
Oates’ perjuries p^uced u profound effect on the readiness of . 
ordinary courts to accept c\ ulcricc, and helped forward the Icgklation 
by which siKCiai adsantages were conailcd to prisoners in trials fw 
treason (1C06), the innocent Catliohcs did not shed their blood 
wholly in vain, as thd lliousands of innocent persons who without 
pity and witliout record had for countless ages {Krishtd with 
undcscr>*cd ignominy under llie hangman’s hands.* 

. The incidents of cacli trial connected with the Popish Plot, 

txh^pb eagerly watched and construed according to the needs of the Iiour ^ 
ttttbB by all the ri\al factions of the State, affected public opinion from 
day to day iii the long three years’ struggle for power between the 
loro’ Wiig party and Charles IL If the King and Dauby had hoped 
by dissoUing the Cavaher Parbanicnt to gam anything more thw 
time, they were soon undeceived. At the elections of'Pebrunry, 
107a, the Whigs swept the country. The organising powers of 
the Green Iltbbon Club gave to tliis General Election tlic cliaractcr, ' 
which, such contests have ever since rctamed. of a victory won by * 
disciplined party on a national issue. The historical origin of the 
House of Commons in local sclecUon of fit men to speak for their 
ne^hbauis, was now but httlc teOccUd in the proceedings of the 
candidates nominated by their respective ]>artics. W’ith this step 
forward m the sense of national unity, essential to any land before a 
monarchical can be replaced by a Pailiamciitar>’ government, came 
attendant evils. .\s the power of the House of Commons over 
the executive increased, men were ready to invest fortunes in the 
acquisition of scats, which in the days of Eliot and Hampden had 
been posts of danger, but were now stCpping-stoncs to honour and 
emolument. Bedfordshire cost the t\’higs £0,000, roughly equiva- 
lent to £ 60,000 in our own day. The price of votes was higher 
than ever before; the electors, who when they last exercised the 
fraticluse, eighteen years back, had been content to be made drunk 
now claimed also to be carried to the poll at the candidate’s expense. 
Trfflpor But the principal reason of the tyhig success was the panic 
of the country, and the temporary abeyance of Cavalier and Tory 
llo;akrt sentiment. At the Hestoration, Anglican and Catliolic gentry, who 
sentiment had shared tlie command of regiments at Naseby and waited to- 
gether on the Cominil^ of Sequestration, were bound to one an- 
other by pc^nal feeling, on the continuance of which Uie Jesuits 
had counted too much. These common memories were now for- 
gotten.. VVhen Dissenting ministers appeared in deGanee of the 

427.‘'pS&',p,SS,gSiSf“’“*' «!->». “»■ 
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law, and stirred tlie voters to fury against the Catholics and the 
Court, the parsons and the country gentlemen let tliem be, and 
made little effort to resist the consequent Wing success at the polls. 

For the Tory squire owned iVbbey lands, and the Tory parson col- 
lected parish tithes, which in the undying memory of the Rom^ 

Church were still her rightful property. Thus tlie class and the 
profession whose members were least ardently Protestant, ^d who 
much preferred, man for man, a Catholic gentleman to a Dissenting 
shopkeeper, were most bound by self-interest to oppose any move- 
ment to restore the Roman Catholic religion. Whenever, therefore, 
it was believed that the Court was meditating such an attempt, ^ 
in the spruig of 1679 and tlie autumn of 1688, the Tories would 
not move a finger to suppress the Puritans or to help the Ipng. 

Put this abnormal state of politics could never last long. In 
16-9, and again in 1688, it lasted for a few months together. But 
whereas in 1688 those months were employed to effect a settlement 
of our polity -which lias been proof against time imd clmuce, m 
1679 the golden opportunity was let slip. For when the Whig 
Farliament met in .March, the Protestant leaders, who had the 
■ whole nation behind them, and could liavc passed almost ai^ 
measure to which they had agreed to give their united support, 
a quarrel over policy which was soon aggravated into a hcrce 
personal contest between two self-willed statesmen. 

^ The dispute between the Earls of Shaflsbury and 
first concerned rather tiie nature tliau the extent of the revo ” bury and 
which both thought necessary for the State. Sliaftesbuty had„J^,a^ 
adopted Sachevercll’s scheme of excluding James from the throne. 

Halifax wished to keep him as nominal King, but to mu i 
power by law, handing over to Parliament his executive functioi^. 

H this plan of Limitations had been carried into effee , i wou 
'■irtually have turned England into a republic, goveme y wo 
«>^rdmate and rival Polish Diets, the Lords and Commons, oxo 
woj^e arrangement could have been devised than to ‘'™ 

debating assemblies with the direct executive authority, 

Vesting it in ministers serving the King but resixmsi e ° . 

- The ^Vhigs indeed objected to tliis scheme of Sovcniment 
^ot because they thought it would work Ul, but because ^^cy 
It Would never be allowed to work at all: , 

submit to it, and it could therefore only lead, on Ins ro le ’ 

I® a civil war in which the AVliigs -would appear as “omm- 
k<ads, fighting against the name and oOice of King. -It is mdcedE«hj,m 
■“I to say tvheW Esclusiod op Limitations ina most ^uon. 

'"<1 in an appeal to aims. But Shaftesbury's proposal, abstrMt^ 
“nsideted, rvas ncatep timn that of Haliferc to the Imes of fn um 
“nsUtutional development: fop Sludtebupy urg^ the abmIUM 
■teetssily fop England to bare a Ppotestant monarcb. ubo cou 
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tnistctl to c\cn.Le tlic functions of roj'uUy in n coiistitutional >pinl- 
Ills IkuI choice of such n King soon compn>niusctl hi* Excluiion 
iwhcy. Itut in iiarcli. toro, ifoninoutli’s candiJalurc wtis^ not J'ct 
vciy proniiiunl, ami it is |KwsiUc that at tiuit ilate the h.xc!aMon 
bchiine Mas as likclv to be geiicrolh* acccpUd as Halifax’s LimiU- 
tioii!,. Itoth MCfc fniught with great dangers. Hut to dcsLc a 
scheme that Mas not fraught wiUi great danger* Mould have passed 


the wit of man. 

first J>uch Mere the two pro|iasnis canvassed at ■Westminster at Uie 

\Miif! mcoling of tlio first Whig Parliament- The rrjircscntaUv cs of the 
Varlia- grcut ^Vhlg houses at lirst favoured the Limitation* jiropostd by 
mrets Halifax, llul mIkii Sluiflesbur)* and he cpiurrcllcil, and men Jiad to 
Manli, choose Mhich of the tvio lenders to follow. Uusseli and Cavciuhsii 
cnlibled, as nun of uncertain opinions and strong party ipint 
alwavs «Jo. under the most liard-figliting captain. The dividing 
currents Mere too strong for any one rcinaining in jioliticsi to take 
up ground exactly of his OMn chousing. A conscientious and in- 
effectual man like Temple would soon retire. Halifax, tw 
” Trimmer,” Mas fast l>cconmig a courtier. Sliaftcsbury before long 
VintEx' the p.irty over to Exclusion. Hut Mhcii the first ExcJuidoo 

chiMoa UiU Mas introiluced in ilay. Id70, its principle Mas still opfioscd by 
several prominent Wlug* who next year look charge of Uic second 
Bill themselves. 


The moment when any wcU-framcO schune for Exclusion, 
Regency or LinutuUon tould liave liccn )iut Uirough without a 
civil war MO* rapidly |>assiiig away. While the enemies of the 
Court vicre dividing, its fncuds Mere Wginning to unite. It was 
the object of Charles to gain tunc. By cvnsiuiuiiatc political 
ability lie golncil two ytars, and In Utuse two years the reaction liad 
gathered head. By making many concessions he avoided any 
suireiidcr. W’lUi impcrturlmble joviality he sclent Ids davs fishing 
and sauntering, as if notiung were amiss. IBs natural easiness and 
good-nature helped ium to play without effort the subtlest of pohtical 
games. By never losing Ids temper he at last cnjoj'ed Ids revenge- 
Temple’s His first move, in the B|iTiiig of 1070, was suggested by a scheme 
SlSril Temple. That excellent man, who held it a states- 

April- ’ man’s business to be a scholar in his own profession, had by long 
J^y. study and thought discovered the true interest of Britain at home 
‘® and abroad. But though well able to serve her in Uic cool atmos- 


phere of diplomacy, the auU»r of the Triple Alliance was utterly 
unfitted to leave the impress of his wisdom on our warring domestic 
factions. Just before hs retired in despair to tlie congenial refuge 
of Ins books and lus garden a* Sheen, he persuaded boQi jiartics to 
adopt a plan whereby tlie Kmg and Ids subjects could cany on 
the Government tc^eUier. On Temple’s advice Charles altered the 
composition of the Privy Council, and revived. iU powers, whicli 
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had been gradually passing ovgr to the smaller 
thirty ot bis principal friends and errernres 
Councillors, and proiiiscd to take no action miceptr by then co^ 
advice. Tins b^ly was to “^d to 

and Parliaincat, and betwcciii lory and ^ g. important 

represent a moderating third party, but ui ^ ^artisans of both 

because it was composed ot tlic most pro i 1 , fges 

Sides. The Wing Lords took their 

and their leader Shaftesbury consent^ agitation 

Council ; but, meanwliile, they continued p Cjiarles on his 

in Parliament and country wiUr ; he 

side, was equally disloyal to the spint P nieans of 

never tookVeLv Priv-y Com.il tl-y 

gaming time. “ God's fish 1 ,hall know nothing, and 

have put a set of men about me, but ^ the mectmgs First 

this keep to yourself.” * Ileformcdhis th Halifax or'Vt'g 

were over, in private conversation. . hatred of Lauderdale 

Temple, and sometimes with Lauderdale, g j>he end of prorogued 

w-as the one point on which all the o e came when, 

Temple’s Privy CouncU as a dissolved the first fjuly). 

against its advice, Charles prorogued of tlic E-xclusion 1070 

Whig Parliament, in order to ho „ould have the 

Bdh Shaftesbury, blind "Uh ra^.cn^ these 

lives of rile men who had counselled « P jf • gach other’s 

was Halifax. rVlready the statesmen were playu g 

heads. . _ - comedv put her healing Habeas 

Though the times were age o^ politics was 

touch on everything ^t passe • and friendly to thejQTg' 

golden age of wit. Cliarles w pw on some crushing 

Whig Lords whenever he ha ® j Parliament. The Act 

stroke, such as to prorogue or di^ measure which he liad given 
of Habeas Corpus itself, the onc^J tliTuppcr Chamber because 
them time to enact, had only P^ and had failed to 

the tellers in jest liad counted a fat England, 

rectify their figures.* It Ja end during Uic ten y^ars 

Individual liberty obnoxious to Government had 

of violence tliat followed, i P* f-y avaihng themselves of the 
not imssessed tlie new trial or release. The fat Lord’s 

Englisliman’s old nght o pe^ iniprison his subjects at 

vote secured tliat even James ii. 


lie securca — 

i^easure. _ of Monmouth rose. The son Mon- 

In the summer of nustxcsses in the early days of''«>‘“t* 

of Lucy Walters, one o llcstoration as a favourite, but 

exile, he had been Ireate Iloyol House. He was a weak, 

never as a legitimate, scion uf >,Ury.,.. 23 a 


> .\iry. p- 
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bad, and beautiful young man. Though j) 0 |)ulur, good-natured 
and cliamung as his rc[>utcd father, he had once, in a drunken 
frolic, helped to murder n 'uatclunan, >\hile the unoffending 
ivreteh had begged for mercy on his knccs.^ Monmouth vas, j)cr- 
haps, too light to be accounted criminal. He was born to be the 
tool of others. 

The opportunity for tl»osc others had now conic. Tlie \iolcnce 
and corruption of L.auilcrdale‘s government of Scotland had put all 
that kingdom in sinouidermg discontent, and Uic dragonadcs of 
Claverliousc had set one comer actually ablaze. The Wliigs of the 
South-west were up in arms, under the old ttmblc banner of Clinst s 
Crown and Cmrcnant, and had scattered their persecutors at Drum- 
clog. Shaftesbury’s followers, mindful by wliat means the King hi^ 
been forced to consult Pailiament ui 1040, began an agitation 
England on bclialf of tlicir Scottish brctlircn. The |)opular feeling 
was so strong against the use of English troops to suppress the 
Covenanters, tfiat Charles would not have dared to order his army 
to marcli north, if he had not bought leave from Shaftesbury by 
senduig MonmouUi os commaiidcr-m-dncf. Charles was playing 
DoihweU ® dangerous hand, itoamouth con<|ucrcd the rebels at Dotliudl 
Dn 2 , Brig, won by his clemency the heart of Scotland, and returned to 
Cou^ possessing the love and commanding the armies of the tuo 
kingdoms. At this unludiy moment Charles fell ill. IBs death 
was hourly expected. Tho Whigs prepared to keep James out of 
the kingdom by use of the roytd forces which cliaucc had put hito 
the ,hands of their champion. James was an exile in Urusstls, 
whither Cliarlcs had compelled him to retire, that the fear ai^d 
hatred of him might be allayed by liis absence. The Tories were 
scattered, without a leader and without a cause ; the Whigs were 
armed, led, united ; the great mai'onty of Englislimen sat stdi in 
Danger* terror of what the next hour would bring. James was sum- 
ou» moned back by the " Triumviralc.’* llalifax, Essex and Sunderland, 
witli his brollier’s consent to Itis brother's death-bed ; he crossed the 
22 Dd ’ sea and travelled to Windsor in disguise. He might well have 
' expected to find, in halls hung with black, the last of the panic- 
stricken courtiers debating whether to hold the castle agaimt 
Monmouth’s Guards, or fly to unfurl the standard in the iVest; 
but he was greeted instead by a cheerful convalescent, expressing 
wdl-feigned brotherly surprise at the exile’s unexpected return. 
Charles had recovered, and Engfand breathed again. 

The accident by which the Whigs had so nearly won all Iiad 
‘tunnA, *<v) ‘iiieir ’loss. TLngianh ’nah 'lia'd a fright, and those w’no 
liad frightened her must pay. A few days of tcmble anxiety had 
burnt It on the minds of men that the tViiig plans meant civil war, 

* Uanell, i., pp, les, aio. 
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and Ulnt llio King stood between Iiis subjects and a sea of troubles. 

Charles began almost to be liopukr nrth those who care 
peace than tor polities, while tte Tories saw m the 
Monmouth and his faction, from wliich they had cscajicd Ity “ '“‘f 
breadth, a danger to their interests more inuuediate tlian «•= “cret 
intrigue of the terrified and proscrilicd Catholiss, who 
Uie Uls in every sliire. It the Tories Inul not yet a". at re- 
garding James as their party leader, they already turned the r ut- 
most eltorts against his rival. Tlicy were fnrUier alarmed and dn- 
gusted by the language of the NoncoiifomnsLs, i i P nvenirinc 
rials of iLg pent rvratl. through |uonplileL, and broadsides, a, enging 
eighteen yelrs of martyrdom on Uic general reader. M ‘ 
ship of Uio press had fallen into abeyance on the 
of the last Parliament, great .misses of literature went out to spread 
the passions of both parties among the conm, on people Tl^e To^ 
pamphleteer, Roger L’Estrange. retalialeil 

conformists. ’and in Ids weekly Oisenoler nailed on <l-» Churf. ^ 

S C, 

lay down the militar>* command Mill wluch be bothl^ 

p 4 li= peace. With' most »ne.sided im,^ah ty he 

the claimants, jronmouth. whose advantage »t . , .. agSep..l8T0 

handsome face among the shouting crowds, w^ orfe^ to 

, Holland; while James, whose preface at hornekqit Urn Mgntra^^^ 
t?'tatec“st's“°o 5 "m‘’SSL°d, tSl tl^e'pampij't'f hn- 

SLef up^ the m“d of the English Tories an nmeal picture of 
the mild, long-suBcring “he, , j ots«ond 

Meanwhile the genera the eJantiesSS. 

the efforts of the by the yeomeu. and ozdy tlieynentoro- 

were held solid for the tVhig in^es > _-„.csciited the fact tliatn>gu«l, 
in some of the ivw forces m the far distance 

the King agam had a party. UiW ^ jnonths theOct.icSO 

gathering for his ^rmust risk everything to gain 

siege would be close. Therefore, rorogued the newly elected 

time. Sure in his o"'*? ^rice of Halifax. Essex and 

Parliament, against the ciwnsel of the Triimmrate were 

Sunderland. The support gj,5p5 

thought to be his only P.' , but his own. For a whole 

with fate, he rehed on ] ^ the triumphantly elected 

year, during which he they battered like madmen 

Whigs to assemble a ' ^^jitution. Infuriated by the 


^ to assemble at W^t c^titution. Infuriated by the 
against the closed por^* condemned, the Opposition 

Prorogation policy, which even HalUax co 1 1 
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resorted to methods of sudi violence os must either beat down 
resistance or recoil on those who use it. 
pope- llie custom of symbolical processions and public masquerades, 

which, coming down unbroken from medieval tunes, still gladdened 
tbe jolly festivals of the English, and the ruder ceremonies with 
Nov., which Guy Fawkes was yearly committed to the flames, together 
suggested to the genius of Wluggciy a superb and costly pageant 
of hale and fear On Queen Elizabeth’s Accession Day, as soon 
as the early November twilight liad closed upon the City, a splendid 
torchlight procession of Cardinals and Jesuits, allegorical find 
political personages, wound slowly through the expectant streets. 
A bellman, chanting ciolefiiHy at intervals “Remember Justice 
Godfrey,” was followed by the cITigy of the murdered magistrate, 
in hU familiar camlet coat. The Londoners had often looked on 
that wcll-loied figure in life, and once in death. Jesuit riding 
on a white horse held the body upright before hmi ; in that fashion 
all believed him to liave been carried from the scene of his murder 
to the ditch on I’rimrose Hill. In the glare of torches, the glamour 
and the press of men, the scene was infernal, appalling. The City 
population was strained to the highest pitch of emotional excitement. 
.\t ten o'clock, w-hen the Pope and his courtiers ami ed beneath the 
balconies of the Green Ribbon, where the Whig anstocracy awaited 
their arrival, the clianting of a triumphant Protestant pzan beneath 
the statue of Elizabeth, looking down on the scene from Tempie 
Bar. preceded the final conflagrations : — 

Veur Popoh Plot, and Smithlitld threat. 

We do not fear at all ; 

For lo. benralb Queen Beta's feet 
You Call. }OU fall, }ou fslL 

By midnight the vast mob was so highly wrought that many 
supposed tlie proceedings had been designed to end in a res-olution 
iKfore the daw-n.‘ 

Mod- _ November had not gone out when another sjiectacle kept 
their beds, ilonmouth, returning from Holland 
Nov., against tlic King’s onlcrs, made entry, while lines of bonfires roared 

1078 ui the streets, and the steeples rocked at midnight. Next year 

he made Ids progress through the West ( 1680 ) ; won the ill-starred 
lo^ e of the yeomen and weavers of Somerset ; and assembled the 
"^ng gentrj' at hunts and race meetings, as much suspect to 
Government as the similar jratheriry^ nf f!a-v:aUftr j^nottenMio JumI 
l)etn under Cromwell. Uc struck the baton sinister from lus arms, 
daimmg legitimacy. The story was put about by the UTdg 
undentrapjicrs that a certain Black Box contained the contract of 
marriage between his mother Lucy Waltcre and the Kmg. But if 


* >Vil IFkig, chap, v 1. 
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real investigation iiad been made into a subject 
^Torld would perhaps have discovered with surprise It 

being a legitimate Prince, he was not even “ 

is by no means certain that his father was resembled.^ 

paramour of his mother’s, whom he himsc Y 

The official policy of the Whigs was still ^J^the 

Wakeman-s acquiltal. In their party songs tliey still taught 
people to sing : — 

Thendown wth James, and “P Charf® 

On good Queen B<=>s « 8““ ? 

That all true Commons, EarU 

May wish him a fniilfut bnde. 

But lbs pathetic and fatuous dcsotion of the “™““' P“P ° [j 
Mountuui und the fact that the tt at- 

Ues at Court and become the puppet . „jidature in 

tiacted these unprincipled statesmen to support ms cano 

all hut name. rleirlcs to call the elected Peli- 

Meanwhile, Pf'>"“"'''",Jt™ft ,crief of petitions to tlm eItcct*”J7t. 
Parliament, together. The first of » ' P .j, jgjg) headed iiorrcn : 

was carried up to hint by seventeen Whig Peers ^ 

bv brave old Prince Rupert. Rupert's rdigion had not been ^ 


was carried up to him by seventeen » , >,e ,4 not been a..-, 

by brave old Prince Rupert. ^“P'^ * ^ Still os stout a Pro- 

by the atmosphere of Uie ‘r ^ee and in the old 

leslant as he had first become at lus m l , 


testaut as he hod first become at ms mo during his long 

nhctiish wars of his early youthjie “ .„a a good Parlia- 

residence in England, to be a 8?^ foMowed, and monster peti- 
mentarian. The Lords example over the country 


mentarian. The Lords’ example the country 

tions came- up from the towns ' „yassing of “ ogitants 

the names were coUected by ^vermi by fraudulent 

and sub-agitants.” ^ petitioners ” who w ould con- 

methods. But the conduct ot » by the rising Cavtdicr 


methods. But the conduct of » by the rising Cavtdicr 

strain the Icing’s free j tbe following Februaary in 

sentiment, which was emboUica course of the 

counter-addresses of “ Petitioner were changed for 

year 1C80 the names of Abho greatest jiarty names 

those of Tory and Whig- .. auy man who dared 

to Titus Oates. He used to ^ look up tlic word. -Vnd as 

♦ at and his admire Catholic bandil 


to Titus Oates. He used to ^ ^ord. -Vnd as 

to question the plot, and b“ “^,c,.ls after the Cathohe bandit, 
soon as one side thus called ;«“PP" , „„ 1 * 1 , bogs, it was an 


soon as one side thus ealW die lush hog^ d w|^ an 

who wojiaid the Sanou sett OT Covcuanlcd Whigs 

ohriou. retort to hurl >»* U.e^ 


obrioiK retort to hurl . ScoUUl* moors. 

who murdered Bishops ou tne ^f J une. 

war to riw Kniie. nefyd ami 


Essex, 
Suiulcr- 
ICSO, Sluiftcs-Uiiiliaad 


Who murdered Qn the uoxn oi o u...:, w.a-w.v;.- 

It was now war to Cavendish. Oat« and a 

bury, accompanied IML to present James, to the Grandj^rtto 

pany, entered WesUn^J^f indict as a “common nuisance 

Jury as a Popish llccu HA/j. p. KW. l«*0 

‘ CUtWe, Jom« W- *•' 
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Louise dc QucrouoiUc, Duchess of Portsmouth, the lung’s Popish 
mistress. Chief Justice Scroggs, ulio had gone too far in sartng 
Catliolic prisoners to hope for pardon if the Wiiigs ever came to 
jiower, dismissed tlie Grand Jury before they could find a true bill. 
But the demonstration was not without effect, ^^adam Carwcll, as 
the English called Dc Qucrouaillc, was thoroughly frightened. She 
and her master Louis, wlio, since she had succecelcd to Lady Castlc- 
mainc’s polilic.*il iniloence, regarded her ns his most influential 
agait, began to expect the victoiy and to fear the vcnftcancc of the 
. ^Vlligs. Canvcil entered into an agreement with them, that, in 
return for a sum of money and the aliandonmcnt of all proceedings 
against her, she would win over Charles to accept Exclusion and 
any successor whom Sliaflcsbury should name. Her desertion 
earned with it that of Sunderland, alwaj-s seeking a quiet place on 
the strongest side, while Essex, who seas at heart a Wlug, at length 
passed over to the innermost counsels of the Opposition. Thus two 
of the Triumvirate had deserted the King. But when the rats left 
the ship, Halifax once more came on board. Since Charles had, 
against Ids ad^■ice, prorogued the newly elected Parliaracnt, he liad 
l>ccn living in seclusion. But when the Houses at last met in 
October, 1080. he came out again to defend Uie inhentnnee of James, 
whose person aud policy he detested, ratJicr than subject himself 
and his country to Sliaftcsbury’s factious rule. 

The The second Whig Parliament liad all the cliaractcristics of a 

SecoDd revolutionary assembly, except power to execute its \-iolent will. 
Ha. Russell, and accompanied by the Lord .Mayor and 

^Udermen, the Commons “ with a mighty shout " earned the Ex- 
Oct., elusion Bill into the Upper Chamber. There the battle was fought 
balance of the Constitution, and no one 
knew how tliey would dea<lc. Charles and his faithful Commons 
watched the debate hour by hour in painful anxiety, .’ifonmoutfa 
felt constrained by piety to speak for the Bill, as necessar>' to stop 
tlie ploU against his father’s life; “the kiss of Judas,” Charles 
was heard to exclaim. Halifax, at bay against all the famous 
orators of the House, in fifteen debating speeches of consummate 
ability, carried the waverers against the combined efforts of Sbaftes-' 
Second bury, Essex and Sunderland. Tlie Bill, instead of nnming the 
fusion pnnccss 3Iary to replace her father James, was purposely worded 
i^eTby ilonmouth’s friends so as to leave the succession uncertain ; 
tbcLords.and thus the friends of William of Orange, who all through mig 
1 ^’ penod liad his agents and correspondents among the English poli- 
tiaans, were lost to the \Miig cause. The Bill was reiected bv 
63 to 30. ^ 

Then the Commons broke loose in rage. Every day some 
person ^-as attacked or some violent resolution passed. Halifax 
was impeached on “ omninon fame ” that he had dissolved the last 
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Parliament. “ Had not that Parliament been dissolved,” said one 
member, Sic George Wakeman had not been saved, nor the ICing’s 
evidence reproacheil.” ** I would ratlier liavc Halifax’s head, cried 
another, “ than any Popish Lord’s in the Tower ” ; yet the meaner 
prey was all tliat they could secure. Scroggs and North were 
impeached for their conduct on the Bench. Private Tories tlirougii- 
out the country were wongfuUy arrested by the Speaker s ^varrant. 

One member was expelled the House for having promoted an 
address of “ abhorrence," and another for Imving “ proclaimed the 
Popish Plot no plot of the Papists It was in vain tliat he denied 
the words and assured the Speaker, “ I ever did and ever shall 
believe tliis to be a Popish Plot, as sure as you are in the Chair 
Finally, a Bill for a Protestant ^Vssociation, to put the civil and. 
military power into the liands of the Duke of Monmouth, was 
introduced. But ^^•ilh Lords and ICing agauist them, tlie Commons 
could effect nothing for all their fury.* 

One sacrifice was made by tlie upper powers to divert their wrath, ly^al of 
Viscount Stafford, the most venerable of there five “ Popish 
bv the Tower," svho liad been lodged there in consequence of the 
first depositions made by Oates, was singled out to be impeached Dea, 
by the Commons before his Peers. As in the trial of Strafford forty 1680 
years before, the scaffoldings for the spectators of the great event 
had been set up in Westminster Hall, ** to tlie shortening the 
nade of the lawyers and the severe oppression of the shops, which 
ordinarily occupied its floor. For seven days the wooden galicnes ^ 
were crowded up to the roof with ambass-adors. great ladies, and 
row above row of Commons ; wlulc the judging Lords, wit- 
nesses, the counsel, the prisoner and the executioner beside lum 
wiUi the axe, held the floor below. Charles could be seen m one 
gallery, and in another Madam Canvell expensing smiles and 
sweetmeats among a crowd of gaUant pohtici^, who six nrenU^ 
ago had entered the same Hall to indict her as a common 
nLanS”. Before this audience Oates and Tuberv>IIe peto^. 

As usual, what was sworn against prisoner ww beheved. 

K •! t. aa ?rt Wakeman s trial, rebutted by counter- 

be^use It was no^ « m WakOT conciliate the 

cadence. Some Peers were ^ ^ 

\yhigs for the rejection of th^^ 

rtill widely credited belief that his guilt ,was proved. Tlie 

words were disbeUeved by the mob on Tower 
SS S wll'iis white head was held up to their gaze, it was 
greeted with yells of delight.* 

* Grey, vii.. PP- Trtal*. 1204-1559. First Whig, 

‘Clarke, Janus Jl; pp. ssr-VO and note 5, p. 870. Lord 

pp. 140. 141. Exawrn. •toiyotUte popular remorse at Slafford’a 

Acton also rejected the more p 
death-scene. 
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The Ou the 10th of January Charier prorogued rarliament, and after 

Tliird a few ^^ays dKsolvcd U. Tlie new elections took place amid scenes 
(or'ox- of great enthu-siasm on both sides. But again the Whig gentlemen, 
lord) ni spite of the frantie iftoits of the majority of their ovra class, 

were returned by the freeholders of the towns and counties. It 
aut^sth w.as mooted among the chiefs of the party. irlietJier, if Uic King 
March, dissolved tliis Parliament ns he lud dissolved its predecessors, tlicy 
should continue to sit in defiance of the law Cliarics, knowing 
tlial sucli a revolutionary nssmibly would be protected by Uie 
tram-bands and the Pope-burning jiopulation of the capital, called 
tlve Houses together at Oxford. The Whig memhere could not 
bnng up with them the Iximlon mob, but tlicy rode into Uic loyal 
city with bands of retainers, heavily laden witli swords and pistols, 
and gay with blue streamers bearing the legend “No Popery, N® 
Slavery”. John Locke, the intimate fnend of Shaftesbury, was 
commissioned to find lodgings for his patron. Most of the Ex- 
clusionist Lords took up their quarters togetlicr ui Balhol. wht^e 
the govTming body, in return for a high rent, allowed their college 
to be made the NMiig citadel. Xo less war-like was the guise of 
the squires of Ohfordshirc. who accompanied Cliarles in nuhtary 
order to the gate of tlie City, crjing at his coach window “The 
devil hang up all Roundheads’*. The militia of the county joined 
in the ominous demonstration. Tlie King lodged in Clinst Church, 
where he was surrounded by lus own Lifeguards, nnd had at hand 
those of the undergraduates who hod not been rusticated to make 
room for Court aud Parliament. Tlie bells of the city rang and the 
undergraduates cbecrcd tn lionoiir of “ Charles the Great,” and at 
night bonfires blazed along the streets, loyally fed with faggots, 
“ rumps ’’ and “ crept cars The Mlugs could scarcely ituse a 
cheer from town or gown, but they came up strong and insolent- 
So the blue and red nbboners vapoured against each other in the 
streets and quadrangles.' 

The third tVliig Parliament was composed of much the same 
elements as the last two, but almost every member of tlie majority 
was on this occasion pledged to his constituents to accept nothing 
short of Exclusion. Charles therefore chectfuUy offered an alter- 
naUve which he, would have heew Tsvost, UTjwilbng to concede. He 
proposed, with regard to the succession, that James should be 
banished, and William or Mary of Orange made regent to govern 
in his name. But tWs excellent plan, far superior to Halifax’s first 
scheme of Limitations, was not r^ly the pobey of the Court party, 
mbi* eiijasciet# ^zfectisa. Jliej- wifre noC {ftsappowftW. 

Shaftesbury interpellated the King, openly requiring lam to rccog- 


‘ tMilon GazeUe, 
JJttUma, Bailtoi, IS. 
li., pp. 524-2T. 
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nise Monmouth as his successor. The regency proposal was rejected 
by tlic Conunoiis. • “ God be praised,” wote one of the courtiers, 

“ God hath blinded them.” 

For the Mliigs felt certain that tlic want of money would leave 
Cliarics no choice but surrender, unless indeed Jic was prepared to 
begin a war, with his exclicquer as empty as his father’s before 
Edgeliill. The last Parliament had refused supply, and declared 
tliat all merchants who should lend money to the ICing should 
answer for it to the Houses. The King’s soldiers, sailors, and civil 
officers were unpaid and mutinous ; Ids cannon were unmounted, 
his magazines empty ; his own table was with difficulty replenished. 

It seemed that in a few weeks Government must capitulate, or else Louis 
anarchy would usher in Civil U’ar. But the Whigs calculated 
'vithout Louis. They naturally supposed that the Grand Monarch jiareh, ’ 
was still on their side, as he Imd been three months back. He liadmi 
given money not only to members of Parliament, but to influential 
Presbj-terian preachers and City magnates. But in fact, though he 
had eagerly stirred up the Houses to put the King into difficulties, '• 
be had no desire to establish tlie. supremacy of statesmen who would 
keep terms with France only until the day wlien they liad acquired 
power. On the other hand, Charles, from the day when he should 
break Parliament and establish absolute rule, must become 
financially dependent on France. With the utmost precautions for 
secrecy, the English King met the Frcncli Ambassador in the 
Queen’s bedroom ; standing between the bed and the wall, they 
negotiated a verbal treaty. Since the betrayal of Danby’s letter, 

Charles ‘hod had enough of signing documents. He would not 
even give receipts for the gold. Louis, however, had all the security 
he wanted in the slender nature of Charles’s unparliamentary in- 
come. So, when the King laccd Vhc Commons at Oxford, he had a 
promise of three years’ supply from the French King, and they did 
not know it. This is the key to his action and to tlieirs-^ 

The Whigs, unconscious of the trap that had been laid for them, 
were in high spirits. They too thought tliat “ forty-one ” was come 
again. Cartoons of pulling down tlie King, and doggerel catches 
such as 

Halloo 1 Uie Hunt’s begun 
Like Father, like Son t 


were popular among the lower class of scribblers and partisans trho 
had been brought from London. IZasft men like College, “the 
Protestant joiner,” ate, sang and even slept with the perjured in- 
formers of the Popish Plot, who noted wliat they saw and heard in 
^Vhig company, and prepared to bite the hands that fed them.* 


* Airy, pp. 253-53. 

• sialp 7'nati, vui., 


Bumet, a., p. 286, note 2. Cbristie, il., p. 403. 
pp. 595-602. Pint IFttg, p. 145. Examm, pp. 100-2. 
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The Jleanwhile, the leaders in the Commons hurried through the 

ThirdEs' Exclusion Bill. Tlie University huildujgs had been made re^y for 
the use of Parliament. The Commons sat in Convocation House, 
and the I^rds in tJic Geometry School ; the rest of the Schools 
were given up to the various Parliamentary Conunittecs. The 
quadrangle was alnc every morning with the buzz of politicians 
and grandees. On the eighth day of the session the King appeared 
suddenly in the House of Lords. He had come in a sedan chair, 
closely followed by another, of which the drawn curtains presumably 
concealed some attendant Lord. The Commons, hastily sumtooned 
to the Upper House expecting to hear the Iving announce his sur- 
render, came rushing tumullviously across the quadrangle, crowded 
up a steep and winding slairease. jostled tlirough a narrow door, 
and pass<^ down some steps into tlie body of the hall. Charles 
with a gay face watched his enemies defile. At length thej' stood 
there, as many as could fight their way in, below the tlirone, panting. 
Seen* at a closc-hcadcd mob. The King was in the robes of State — the real 
the Ou* contents of the second sedan. In those robes alone could he dissolv c 
asth Parliament. He sjtokc the fatal words and left the room, while the 
March, Commons trooped bock the way they liad come, with “ dreadful 
XMl faces ’• and “ loud siglis ”. Tlic secret had been kept so well 

the AVhigs had no plan of action. .1 couple of hours’ warning might 
hav’c served to organise resistanee, as it had served to save tlie Fiv'e 
Members. But no w Shaftesbury in vam sent his messengers round the 
town to induce the Parliament men to stay together. A panic seized 
the undisciplined and braggart host that Iiad ridden into Oxford. 
They believed that if they stayed Charles would send his guards to 
“ pull them out by the ears”. The price of horses doubled, as in a 
City about to be entered by a v^clorious foe. The roads to Banbury, 
Witney and Shotover were thick wnth men, in coaches and on horse- 
back, flying for Uitii lives, each to bis fat country botne.^ 

Tlie Whigs never came together again m force till iVilliain of 
Orange summoned the Convention. Their party had no medium 
except Parliament. But there indeed they had an almost unffuz 
advantage. At three successive elections they had defeated the 
Church and squirearchy at the polls. Owing to the peculiar con- 
stitutioa of the House of Commons, this result was inevitable when- 
ever the middle classes were led a competent minority of Lords 
and gentlemen ; a disproportionately large majority of the seats 
belonged to the bormighs. and even in the counties the franchise 

* Airy, pp. 25t-5T. £xaine*>,pp. lOi, lOZ. AUesbury, I., pp. 08,57. Wood^ 
Life ond Tima, pp, t have sVudird on the spot, and with the Inwt 

of Mr. Madao. tlie queatkm of the locality of this remarkable scene, 
■^cre does not appear good reason to suppose that the Iflrds bad odioumed from 
the G «cnc try Schools, wbece they oertainly met oo the 6nt day of session. Ttiew 
IS no record of any aoch change, which could hardly have escaped notice in w®* 
document or oUier. ■' 
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was the privilege of tlic Independent frceliolding classes, and not of 
the tenant-farmer aiid agricultural labourer s\ho «ould have Iieen 
compelled to obey the landlord. Tlicrcforc, after the lesson of the The 
years 1079-81, the Cavalier party adopted notions of royal prerogative, 
which had been much in abeyance during tlie long years of the side of 
Cavalier Parliament, It is signiHcaut that Filmer’s works in defence despot- 
of the absolute authority of Kings, though ^vritten before tlie^^j.gp 
Restoration, were not published till twenty years after it, when their 
^pulanty was such os would have astonished its author if he 
l^d still been alive. The Tories made themselves the theoretical 
campions and the political agents of despotism, carried on in the 
mterest of their Church and class, because the Wliigs Iiad used the 
House of Commons at the dictation of other classes and in the 
interest of other Churches. Tlie Tories ceased to be Parliamentarians 
and became Courtiers. This aberration, wbicli, but for James II, ’s 
madness, would have enslav'cd England, took the theoretic form of 
the doctrine of “ non-resistance ”. Men wlio turned purple with rage 
''hen the Dissenters asked them for Toleration, and when the 
yeomeu outvoted them at the polls, knew so little of tlieir own liigh 
temper tliat they vowed that if Nero were hereditary King of England, 
they would let him take their lands, their tithes, their laws, their very 
hves, \rithout raising a hand against him. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Anglican clergy throughout the 
*^d, regularly proclaimed these astonishing doctrines. The Court 
crowded witli gentlemen, divines, grand juries and corporations, 
braring to the tlirone Addresses of such fulsome loyalty that one 
o' the ministers in. disgust declared tliat the 4Vhig Petitioners only 
spat in the ICing’s face, but the Addressers sjwt in his mouth. Yet 
Charles seemed too mild a monarcli for subjects in this mood. 

His popularity waned before that of liis brother, whose health ivaspopy. 

everywhere drunk with the loud “Huzzah,” the cry of tlielantyof 
Toiy partisans. The “ tantivy parsons ” made it a of IoyaltyJ»™« ^ 

^ rejoice in tlie prospect of a Catholic successor; they preached Party, 
^th fury against Dissenters, but thought it indecent to speak 1681 
against the religion of tlie heir to the throne.' 

These excesses on the part of the upper class were rendered 
by a change in sentiment lower in the sca^e of society where 
began to dread the dose prospect of a civd war. and the old 
“nhappy round of rebellion ending m ^jor-Generals. Yet the 
^misteis of the Crown knew th.at the Tory temper among the 
f^^speople and middle class was notj'rt uiu««al and violent, as 
It became two years later after the Hyf Ho«^ Plot. Every mcam, 
therefore, was taken to crush the ^Vh.g party before . could raUy 

. {! no. 2®0, 302. Ezamen, i). 017. 

‘ Airy, ii., p. 259. Bumet. u., PP- *1 
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Proscnp- Parliament was not fitting, the mmisters had corai)lcte executive 
freedom ; and the full executive power was then a truly formidable 
In the weapon of party warfare. The favourite minister after Sunder- 
public land’s secession was Hyde, arliosc verj' name was indicative of his 
mi**’ Views of royal power. Great changes were made in the 

magistracy and mihtia of every slure. The .Tusticcs of Peace who 
had zealously hunted Catholics, tscrc replaced by men who would 
zealously hunt Dissenters. This process was assisted by the seizure, 
among Sliaftcsbury's other )>apcrs, of two lists of local magnates 
prepared for his own use; one of “worthy men”; Uic other of 
“men worthy,” in the o]>‘mion of the Whigs, to be hanged. To 
turn “ worthy men ” off the bench, and to put " men wortliy ” 
their jiluce was a task of wliich Charles could appreciate the full 
humour 

. Peisnai- AVilli Die militia aiul magistracy in its hands, the Tory party 
Clarendon Code with the utmost cruelty and rigour. 
The gaols were again crowded with the Ixilder of the Xoiicon- 
torraists, and the Parish Churches mth the more timorous. The 
persecution was probably as fierce as any svliieh the Catholics had 
eser endured, and more fierce than tliat which the .Vnglican laity 
had suffered under the Long Parliament. Such religious pcrsecu* 
Don is the strongest provocation to rebellion tliat the subject can 
undergo. 


of The Wing {lohticians. no less than their Noncomformist follower*, 
(Aug), ©'"fn persons. The first blood shed was 

Md Dial of College, an understrapper of the Green Ribbon Club} he 
^tes. was found guilty of tmison. amid yells of delight b the courthouse 
^Nov.), ®‘ Oxford, on the evidence of his own friends, the quondam wit- 

1081 nesses of Die Popish Plot. The same men were ready to swear 
against the Whig chief himself, and Die Tones had no scruple what- 
wer m hinng their service. But Shaftesbury could not legally 
be Ined <mtside London ; and Uiere no jury would convict him. 
ihe rejoicuigs by v^hich.the City celebrated his acquittal occasioned 
the last Wlug demonstration of this period. The courtiers consoled 
Uicmselv-es by reading Dryden’s the successor to his Absalom 

and Acinlophel. 

by the result of Shaftesbury’s trial, the Royalists began 
self-government of London. The election of 
don^2^fraud tm!* 'T* majority by a mixture of 

July, and encc.» As the sbenfis appointed the Junes, and the 

the ,\hig lehilen. feared a general proscnption and, 
in an evd hour, determined to appeal to ari,. ■ 

too .eiTr,? T ““""IS U» election of the Tore- shen®. 

too .ei^rate „heme. of violence ,ere formed by Urn leading mem- 
itieom.pp.IKna,,,. BmoH, a, p,. 
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bers of Ihc Crttn Ribbon uini Ihcir fritnil'.. Sliiiricsbiiry and 

Council of Six, consistinn of Monmouth, Esiex. Ritsbcll, 

llamixlen and Howard discus^.cd a general lasurRction ; 

tkif subordinates, with the help of two old CroniwclUms. 

and Ilurnwy. planned on assault uimn Uw jjcrsons of Charles ana . 

Janies. The oniebd hciuls of the Iiisurrcction. 'V*lh the 

exception of Sliaftcsbuiy, were not actively engaged m the .Usassina- 

lion I'lot. Rut it is. by no means cerUin Hut they were ignorant 

of a scheme, lialehcd in the Green Ribbon Club, where 

them resorted, by their own agents, who lived with them o 

of intimacy, and at a time when the larger sclicmc of ‘ 

was common talk among both sccUons of plotters. The attacl. 

on the King’s coach and lifeguards, though it alienated the 

patliies of the bulk of the English middle class, was b> no means 

outside the moral latitude of the politici^s of Hint ^ 

not so basely murderous as the plots formerly upprov cd by Claremion 

and the royal brothers against the regicides; and it "le same. 

ia all cxccnt time and place, as the plot wluch James 11. afterwards 

approved isamat Hie life of William III.' “ijis 

Council of Six. Husscll and E.SC.V are the only t»o clmraeters 

afford the least presumption that they would have stood boldly 

%“uf r,rver‘u,:aa.lon may have hecn lo the — ^ 

Plot, the ciiicfs soon found lliat Uieir own scliemc of “""J 
If le„ criminal, wm no lets rash. The very 
tlicm on to', violence: tJieir own 

vcrsarics’ control of the executive and of the mjUtnjy ^ 

SmroL''oT iSr rssi 

Even Monmouth, in his second »V« , fo_ jum Uiev were 

Uiat, though “ On tteSu! of September Imndon itself 

not ready to rise “■ f ""’-o i„ Oie persons of the incoming 

passed mto the tod. of^UjeT .^^^P^ y 

Mayor and Sherilfs. 4i,«’sliinis of the City that had once 

’ Vet even now lie fell fo«l of Monmouth and Russell 

been his own. Y Insurrection at once. All was wrang- Confused 

ImgruSc and confusion among the conspirators. No one knew— 

* .-o.ii. m, KULIST. la 1083 aVrchbisbop Sancroft re- 

> G (C. jtC P-h P- couoc?fof a letter from a Tory spy, offenng to cJuefs 
ccivcd and forwaidcd to tlie t- «ntl note). No doubt Soacroh dis- 

assassioateSirW. v 

approved, but the fact that - ' 

how much matters were viewed in that age 
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in what naa\e war was to be roisul. 3Iany were still for Jlcantouth; 
yet iloomouth’s closest Mend, Russell, hod been in close communica- 
tion with William of Orange nlicn he had %isistcd England in tlie 
presoous summer. Essex and Sidney ^vere for an aristocratic Re* 
public, like old Home ; but Rumbold and Uic veterans looked for 
a democratic Commonwe.alth, like that over wliich tliey themselves 
had kept the armed watch for Crotnvicll. But all sections were 
united m suspicion of Shaftesbury, wlio, racked by pain and failing 
health, was working willi fevered cneigy on Uic flank of his ovm 
partisans, ncitJicr reposing nor receiving confidence. Some said 
tliat he had tlwown o\ct the cause of his proVegi, and would declare 
for a Republic ; tliat he was pusiiing the iVssassination in order to 
divide lus party for ever from monarchy and from Monmouth. 
TIius the ranks of both the conspiracies were filled with suspiciovvs, 
intriguing men, of whom not a few were only waiting for tlie 
to betray their comrades. There was little here of the sclf*sacrifice 
and mutual confidence tliat are needed for desperate undertakings. 
Those who drew their inspiration Irom tiie models of the ancient 
world, should liavc known that it was not by such a company tliat 
Torquin w&s,e:cpcUcd or Ossar murdered. , ' 

Flight of customary papal pageant on Queen Elizabeth’s Accession 

Sliafies- Day (17th Nov.), wlucb according to one plan was to be the signal 
for the lasurrection, was prohibited by Government; the waxen. 
iDsa’ courtiers of the I’ope were carried off under arrest, to the vast 
entertauunent of the mob. which a year before would have tom the 
interfering ofiicers to pieces. Fearing for lus safety, Shaftesbuiy 
fled oversea. His departure relieved, but did not reunite, his 
partisans. Both plots were postponed till the sprmg. Then both 
were again resumed. The Insurrection indeed sUlI hung fire, but 
the day when Charles should return from Ncwinarkct was selected for 
TheB}e the Assassination. The place was Uumbold’s Rye House, command- 
ing the road. An accident alone presented the King's journey* 
ApnJ, Eerguson Uie plotter afterwards declared that he and Rumbold 

1CS3 would in any case base prevented the blow- from being struck; 
according to his own account, Ferguson had only remained in the 
counsels of the plot at Monmouth's special request, in order to pre- 
vent the murder of Charles and James, on which Sliaftesbury bad 
set his Iieart. It is impossible to say how far, if at all, the plotter 
spoke thfi truth ; but it » lughly probable that the scheme would 
in any case have been betrayed by one or other of the two score 
• rssi^ who would have been necessary for its accomplishment.’ 

I betrayed to Government. Instantly 

Jun7,^ ' competition among both Lords and Commons for 


in ApowSIi"? *1^ own oceount wUl be found 

koogwpby. See elso F,nt pp. 88, 80, 154-58, and 
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the honour of being employed as evidence for the Crown. Half a 
dozen of the Assassination conspirators came forward and swore 
away several of their comrades’ lives. The popular fury even in 
the towns was turned against the Whigs, and particularly agamst 
the Green Ribbon Club, where the plots liad been hatched. Its 
two long balconies now looked down upon Temple Bar, forlorn and 
empty, like the Hall of the Jacobins when the Terror went out of 
fashion; those of its members who were not under arrest, would 
have had their neighbours forget tliat ever they had been seen near 
its noisy doors. 

JleanwUle, the President of the Club, Uie founder and 
of the Whig party, bad died a miserable refugee in Holland—the 
land whose very existence he had striven ten years before to sacrifice jan., 
to his own ambition, and whose chief he had but lately sought to 
disinherit ; the land which he had always regarded as a mere comiter 
in Englisli politics, not seeing— as Temple, Halifax and even Danby 
imd seen— that it was the natural and indispensable ally of the 
religion and liberties of England. Ii» Holland Shaftesbury died, 

“ after having cast some very deep sighs The' hatred of the 
^Inglbh Court was let loose in indecent outrages on their dead enemy. 

In allusion to the painful disease against wliich lie had struggled 
for long years, an abscess which required to be drained by ^ 
fixed in his body, the name given by the Tories to the factious Lari 
was “ The Polish Noble, Count Taiwki ”. .Vflcr hU death, Dryden s 
■^iibion and Albianus, produced for the delcctatiori of tlie royal brothers 
and their scr\*ile Court, was set on the stage witli a huge picture of 


a man with a long, lean, pal« face, with liend’s wings, and makes twisty round 

h's body, accom^-'^ tebclbous heads, who suck poison 

from him, which n 


IS out of a lap in bis side.* 


■ The other chiefs of tlie Whigs were not suffered to die in their Cx^^u- 
beds. Even in the high circle of tlie CouncU of Six, Go'enimeiit^^U 
could find a traitor for its purpose. Loid Howard, dragged trem *(July), 
hhg and crying from his hiding-place behind a clihnncy, o ere to 
disclose all. Russell and Sidney were convicted and cxccuteu 
tlie Insurrection Plot, chiefly upon his evidence. While the nmer- icsa 
able man was telling liis story agiunst Russell, the came in 
TOurt that Essex had cut his throat in the Tower. Tlie tnals of 
Russell and Sidney were conducted before jiackcd jur^, and tie 
law perhaps was strained to obtain their conviction. Yet there is 
UtUe doubt tliat they had actually plotted the Imurrection. Sidney 
delivered from the scaffold a speech breathing the contemptuous forti- 
tude with which the boni of old Rome, men no less rapacious and 
Unscrupulous than himself, regarded the tyrant and the mob, w tii 
in the hour of Imperial victory they were called yjwn to die. 


‘ Christie, U., p. -WT. Wilkms’ PoUiUA Ballads, I., p. 25a 
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raise his vo^in crT' approved; and no could speech 

^i^g broufrht .m f 'wiUng mthout immuient danger of*^’ ^ 

and new Judges^who 

sufficiently servil/. t«i ^ ^ predecessors not 

^ 685 , whm ParKo.^ "V^ ceiisoKhip could not be re-established till 
freedom of thp again, but mcanwliiJe there was ‘no more 

““ly appeared b|steallh's,’l '""g panipMcta 

»tae more cuarXd .1 ■ ? m private and m public 

The «ei„,l m ** “ ‘’“T* «f ‘h' Star Chamber, 

lased, as cinrle. 1 a'^ *’™S- « as Nature 

^he financial fid p ^signed in 1 C 70 , on a standmg army and on of the 
W'aa of the liT’ °T TTance. Yet he had realised only half the'‘“'”“” 
joyed teas eone ^ Treaty. For the supreme poiier iihich lie eo- 
ehase of Nonr> r Roman Catholicism and the pur- 
pTKccution r,F Tv”°^^ support, but wiUi Anglicanism and ferocious 
price. If ChArt liad bought the Tories at a 

“*«Patc l}.^ M ® would continue to jiay that price, to 

Potism wieWf.1 depress the Catholics, tlic des- 

V time and K of ^‘0 squires might be confirmed 

^ ^ attemnr ^ «stablished constitution of the realm. But 

Would K raade to convert it into a Catholic despotism, 

be hope for England yet. 

^ ^or the last two years of ids lifeLast 

^“siness. an 7 care; he was more than ever tired ofj,®®'*®^ 

his WTan^7*^° to leave the administration to his solemn brother 
the Tesj. . i ministers. James, restored to office in defianceicss 
i’y Hyde no strongest parly among tlic courtiers, headed 

^We>ep]^ ^ of Rochester ; they feared that if a Parliament, 

So oDm summoned, it would lead to a war with France, 

comrn/^ floodgates of Protestant feeling. They therefore 
^’th Hadain r "'iti* the Frencii rUnbassador, Banlloii, and 

attenda f ’ that lady Itod once more come back ivith 

P^suaded ^ to tlic Tory comp. Tliis combination 

^^yaijce violate the Act of 1641 , by leaving Parliament 

^ ^^tilT2 ev years. Against them \\as Ilalifas^ 

of a p France ; he tuged tliat no liarm could possibly 

and chosen after the rcmodellmg of the corpora- 

^'^cniof J • supply would render Government inde- 

able to check bis rapid advance in Luxemburg 
^’'^tress Iatif Ftcncli ^irabassador and tJie French Death o£ 

Febfti of England true to liis foreign allegiance. n ‘%*2 

'^^titution Charles •was again taken ill. Ills splendid pcu. 

23 ’ "'*nch for forty ycor^ he had been constantly' nunmgJ®*^ 
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June), he gathered round him the peasants of Dorset and Somerset 
as he advanced across country to the west coast. At Taunton, 
where tlie Puritan inhabitants were rendered desperate by religious 
persecution, he was proclaimed King. At Bridgewater he fixed 
his headquarters, whitlier, after a futile advance on Bristol, he 
retreated again. He had now little hope. Tlie royal forces were 
gathering fast, nominally under command of Lord Feversham, but 
really under the care of John Churchill, a rising courtier, who had 
served his military apprenticeship under 'Rirenne. They were en- 
camped a few miles &om Bridgewater, on the flat uastes of Sedge- 
moor reclaimed from the neighbouring ocean. There on the 5lh 
of July the Royalists were carousing in joyful expectation of an 
easy rebel hmit. Yet Monmouth’s rustic army very nearly per- 
formed that most diflicult of military operations, a night surprise. 

Even when the alarm had been given and they nere exposed to 
the fire of the regulars over a ditch which they could not cross, jjatUe of 
they stood their ground in the midnight battle till their powder was Sedge- 
spent, with the veteran constancy of religious zeal. By the early 
glint of summer dawn, their chief, who fled betimes on to the loss’ 
hills that border Sedgemoor, saw his too loyal subjects break at 
lost in rout across the distant plain.* 

This rising of the peasantry of Somerset is a remarkable and Social 
puzzling phenomenon in social liistory. We ha\c no evidence that***^*^' 
any such levie en masse of the lower orders of a country-side ^ook Rising 
place in the pericxi of the great Civil War, not even in East Anglia, 
where Cromwell enlisted his famous troops of horse.* For in those 
earlier days an intelligent and devoted Puritanism hod taken hold 
of the mass of the people only in the towns. Taunton was no less 
devoted, to the “ good old cause ” when Blake defended her against 
the Cavaliers, than when forty years on she welcomed Monmouth ; 
but the readiness of the rural population to turn out and die for 
their faith was a new tlung in Somerset, and in England. 

For these peasant followers of Monmouth, the dark Puritan 
faitli glowed in all the colours of personal romance ; tlicy loved 
the young man more tlian they loved their lives. Of Sfonmouth, 
as of Napoleon, tales were told at nightfall beneath tlie thatch, 
and hb return nas still expected long after he was dead. ^Vs the 
marcli of the man from Elba through the valleys of Dauphine, 
so the march of Iving 3Ionmouth through the lanes of Somerset 
ie.VoViielrrib'ttxrianitM weitfi oswdl ic po'r^-aWignVficance. 'She 
record of tliis brief campaign is as the lifting of a curtain ; behind 
it we can sec for a moment into the old peasant life, since jiasscd 

* Tlie account of the campaitm by Macaulay should be read wtUi that by Lord 
Wolseley (ti/e of afatlhowugn, ctiap*. axxvu.-ix ), whose remarks on the miUlary 
aspects of the tattle have autiionty. 

■ Possibly the rising of tlie Conushnteafor Charles X. partook of thu character 
but there the moveineat wua organised by the gentry. 
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away into liie streets and factories, suHcring city change. In tlvat 
one glance we sec, not rustic torpor, hut faith, idealism, •vigour, 
love of liberty and scorn of death Were the yeomen, and hirm 
servants in other parts of England like these men of Somerset, or 
nerc they everj’where else of a lower tj’pc ? The curtain falls ; 
and knowledge is hidden ftw ever. 

One thing is certain, that only in an age when the class of free- 
hold yeomen formed a large proportion of Uie population, and em- 
ployed a part at least of the hired labour, could any district have 
thus risen m arms against the will of the sijuires. The land of 
England w as not then owned by the few 
The The revenge taken by James upon bis subjects went far beyond 

expectation and precedent. It was perhaps natural that 800 rebels 
Sep , less should be sent to forced labour in llie Barhadocs. The Crom- 
wcUians m 1018, and the House of Hanover in 1715, committed 
the like cruelty. Transportation was the fate which the common 
rebel might customanly expect if taken in arms. But death liad 
for fifty years past been regarded as the punishment proper for the 
leaders alone, when James 11. reverted to the more barbarous 
meUiods of EhzabcUi and the medixval kings. Not content with 
the long tale of military executions by Kirke and Fevershsm in the 
days immediately follomng the battle, he allowed over 800 of the 
peasants to be ^uged by JeCtreys in the Bloody Assize. He also 
allow ed one woman, Alice Lisle, to be beheaded for exercising common 
chanty to fugitives who had implored food and shelter ; and another, 
Elizabeth Gaunt, to be burned abve for saving one of the conspira- 
tors of the Rye Rouse Plot. In the spint of the hour, Cornish, 
one of the most influential and honourable of the IVhig merchants 
of London so bitterly hated by the Court, was singled out and 
xausdewd on a falso obarge vA treason. These honors appealed 
the more forcibly to the imagination of all, because the highways 
and public places in town and country were elaborately desecrated 
with the corpses and hevm quarters of the well-loved dead ; because 
Jeffreys ou tlie bench of justice shouted, swore and laughed over 
his victims ; and because the sutfcrcis were religious men who went 
to tlie gallows and butchery glorifying God. The analogy of the 
^larian persecution wav the first tiling to strike a generation brought 
up on Foxe’s Book of Hartyrs, Tlie honor excited among the 
Tories tlicmselves is the best comment on the conduct of Jeffreys 
and Iiis master. The Bloody Assize did not shake James’s throne, 
but it lent to the opposition, provoked by his subsequent action, 
the character and the enthusiasm of outraged humanity in revolt. 
tVhen Jeffreys, in bis last dreadful days on earth, was sheltered by 
the walls of th* Tower from, a natioaor men seeking to kill him with 
their own Iiaiids, he was hiding not from the tVWg mob but from the 
human race. > 
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< One rebel, ut least, richly tlcscrrcd hb fate. Jlonmouth, after Execu- 
begging Ills life on his knees and with abject tears before the 
hinrself, suffered death at the liands of Jack Ketch, the executioner mouili, 
wlio flourished in this licyday of his profession, of which he became July, 
the eponJ^nous hero. 

The Western Uebellion produced great and immediate effects onConse- 
the course of English history. The removal of Jfonmoutli reconciled 
the House of Omnge to the ^Vhigs, for tJicir Exclusion scheme WesUin 
could no longer be carried out in favour of the bastard against the 
legitimate claims of ^Villiam and Mary; the way «as cleared for 
tlie acceptance by all Englisli Protestants of William os their only 
champion. And the demand for a champion was soon created, 
as a direct consequence of Sedgemoor. For the subjection of the 
rebel ^Vest by the regular army made Janies believe that he could 
Romanise England in a shorter time, and by more arbitrary methods, 
than those nhich he seems to have contemplated in the first months 
of lus reign. 

The root of all his errors in method sras the complete relianeeJwnes 
placed by him on his soldiers. Monmouth’s rebellion enabled him 
to become a military despot. The regulars in England were raised 
from 6,000 to nearly 30,000. A great camp of 13,000 was formed 
on Hounslow Heatli to oi'crawe the capital. Such a host of red- 
coats had not been seen together since Charles, on the day of his 
Restoration, had timidly reviewed the last of the old and terrible 
army. But tlwse were a different sort of soldiers. The lowest 
of the people, they were subjected to ivhat we should now regard 
as the laxest discipline. In the neighbourhood of Sedgemoor, 
some regiments, encouraged by commanders who Mere not all os 
humane as Churchill, bad shown fierce cruelty. In the neighbour- 
hood of London, robberies and murders were plentifully laid at their 
door. Reports were readily believed against them, for civilians 
of all parties hated the camp at Hounslow, rightly regarding it 
as a menace to their liberries and their reii^on. But it escaped 
the notice of James, tiiat though the soldiers were ready to fight 
against the liberties, thej* were not ready to fight against the re- 
ligion of England. They_ were not indeed religious men. But 
hatred of Popery had sunk so deep into the nation, that the classes 
most remov ed from the influence of religion were, in a negative sense, 
fervent Protestants. A wooden chapel was, set up wthin the lines, 
and horse, foot and dragoons were encouraged to attend Uie ^lass. 

Priests went to and fro among the tents. But the Protestant 
soldiers refused to be converted- Indeed, now that they were 
collected in great camps, they were better able to see that, in spite 
of alarming rumours, the King had not yet had time to introduce 
enough of his own religion to put the Protestant soldiers in a minority ; 
they were therefore the more bold to encoxuuge each other in the 
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faith.* The faith of the llritKIi anny was no longer that wliich 
Jlilton held, but that which inspired lurkc. It consisted of a pro* 
found belief that papists drscrs'cd to be liaiiged scarcely Ics.s tlian 
rebels. 

But iwcanwhile in Ireland, James was forminji \\ rcsdly CothoUc 
army, under the orders of his Popish Lord-Lieutenant, Talliot, 
Earl of TjTcouncl. On these soldiers, rcgardcil by his other bub* 
]ects as foreigners and serfs, lie was ready to dejiend, in the last 
resort, for tlic coercion of the English Protestants. 

Tory Thus mngmficcnlly but perilously annnl. Janies proceeded to 

CaliioUeUc England. lu October, ICSj. Halifax was dismissed from 
byJacoUtbe Government for op]M>siiig the breach of the Test Act. And 
lie* and the High Tones soon found their {losition in oflicc as precarious as 
tliat of the Trimmer. A Inbe of Jacobite statesmen, some devout _ 
Catholics like Katlver Pilre. some self-oeeking scoundrels like Jcilrcys 
and Svinderland, saw tlial live lime hail come to overthrow their 
Tory coikagues and nigii supreme. The hunt lind first begun 
when, at the opening of parliament, the highest Court in the king- 
dom liaJ resounded with scorn and outrage poured by Chief Justice • 
Jcffre)'s on Francis Korth, Lord Guildford, the Tory Keciwr of the 
Great Seal, under colour of reversing some of Ws Clmnccry deertes. 
Guilford Was harried to tus grave, and Jcffrc)-s, reluming from Uie 
Bloody itssize, was mode Lord Chanctilor in lus place. A lAe 
intrigue soon led to a like change in live ]*alaec and at the Council' 
board, where Sunderland pursued Hochestcr with animosity less 
noisy but scarcely less venomous. The advice of the Tory uiioisteJ 
was seldom taken after the autumn of ICSJ, and in January’, lCS7i 
Rochester was at length driven from ofllce as a direct consciiucnce 
of Ids refusal to cliange his religion. Roman Catholicism, which 
was a bar to service under the Crown by law, was rapidly becoming 
a condition of it in practice. Sunderland, though he did not an* 
novmce his conversioo till Uic summer of 16S3, early showed that he 
bad an open mind on the great controversy ; he, therefore, with 
Jeffreys, die Jesuit Petre and some Catholic Lords, remained as the 
counsdiors who cheered James on to his ruin. 

James the winter of 1635 a second session was held of the Parliament 

quarrel* which Monmouth Iiad interrupted. The House of Commons was 
better than a nwninated Assembly, but the members Lad been 
Parlii- selected on the assumption tliat a high Tory would serve the Iving’s 
meat, ends. In the second sesrion this had ceased to be the ease. A 

IMS great standing army, largely oftlcmd by Catholics, .waj now in 

existence, and the Houses, in real alarm, wisheti the army reduced 
in accOTvlance with custom, and the Catholic officers dismissed in 
accordance with law. The King, on the other hand, wished the 
olTicers’ position to be l^alised by the rejieal of the Test Act. In 

»Buiurt,ia.,pp. Vrol»cley, chap. xli. Macaulay, chap. w. 
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UiU Lords uud Commons rcfu.scil to be ossUtont. James, tlicrcfore, 
prorogued Purlimncnt, ami proceeded cmi liii three years’ course, in 
dcllnncc of those laws whidi he Iiad in vain attempted to liavc 
changed. 

Now lliat the Catholic proixaganda «as publicly resdved, andCourtof 
that heavy rewards were offered for ajHAtasy, the Church of 
land was i^orced to look once more to her defences on the side 'vliich Jj^ssion 
she liatl so long left cx^wscd. But James ordered licr controversial* July, 
ists to be silent. One of them, named Shar])c, continued to preach**^® 
to his parishioners on the errors of Borne. The Kiiig c.allcd on his 
Dishup, Compton of I^ndon, to susi>end him. Compton neglected 
to obey. James formed a Court of High Commission, of which 
Sunderland and Jeffreys were the leading spirits. This tribunal 
sus]K'iuicd the bishop from Ids functions. The High Commission 
was illegal, for the law which tmd abolished tts predecessor Imd 
forbidden the creation of any simitar auLliority. Mcanw'liilc, 
vacant Bishoprics were either left cmi)ty, or filled by men who were 
Homan Cntliolics in feeling: one of these, Parker, the new Bishop 
of Oxford, was expected, os the King wrote, to " bring round ids 
clergy". Thus, in tJic revolutions of time, a Catholic King made 
use of the ecclesiastical iwwcrs which the ISidors had appropriated 
from the papal armoury, in order to carry back to tlic papal al- 
legiance the Anglican Churcli which Iwd rashly chosen 1dm os her 
defender. 

But the cliicf efforts of the Ixing were directed to filling up thejiagu* 
civil and military offices with Catliolies. Since the Test Act could traeyand 
■not be Tcpeoled, he declared that Ids piett^aVivt cnabltd hinr to ““!"**“* 
dispense with its provisions; he dismissed the Judges who refused Catiiolic 
their assent to tliis doctrine, and so obtained the famous decision 
in the ease of Hales (June, 1086) in favour of the dispensing power. 

Homan Catliolies were then freely placed upon the bench of magb- 
trates ; the whole government of the country was passing into their 
hands. A hundred years earlier such a policy might well have 
succeeded, but now it was difficult to find men for the posts. The 
Catholic gentry, wlio by family tradition and personal experience 
well knew their countrymen, were many of them unwilling to be- 
come instruments for the folly of the Jesuits. A Catholic middle- 
class hardly existed. The liing, therefore, Imd to seek alliance with 
some section of Ids Protestant subjects, in order to fill up the cor- 
porations, and to pack a new Parliament, as hostile to the Church 
interest as the last Parliament liad been devoted. 

Never in English politics Was there a volU-fact so immediate and James 
so complete as when James sought the alliance of Dissent. But 
could not wade back tlirough all thc.blood he had shed. The bulk^jssent,” 
of the Nonconformists refused the hand of their bitterest persecutor, lesr 
the more readily as the Church, awakened by penl to remorse, 
was beginning to offer them friendslup and Toleration. 
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Suddenly all parties were talking Toleration. The eccentric 
doctnne of the UTug statesmen and philosophers, that all Protest- 
ants should be allowed the public exercise of their religion, was 
proclaimed in tisaliy by both Tories and Jacobites.' The King 
offered the Pissenters instant release by an Act of royal absolutism ; 

- the Church offered them the distant prospect of legal and Parlia- 
mentary Toleration. 

The The full furj’ of tbe tyrant now fell on the ^Vngiican Church. 

Feltons As her leaders had refused to lend her influence on behalf of his 
Catholic propaganda, be determined instead to seize her property 
1C87 for that purpose. In those days the Pnisersitics belonged to the 
Establishment. The King illegally concerted two Oxford Colleges 
into Popish seminancs, lunwng the Fellow% of Magdalen adnft oo 
the world to make room for Catholic successors. The attack on 
freehold property roused against the King all those consen'ative 
instincts which Burke long afterwards aroused against the French 
Resolution. The parson had now real reason to fear that liis tithes 
and his vicatage, and the squire that his abbey lands, would be 
taken from him vrithout compensation and without law. The 
priests and monks were already gathering round tlie spoil, and were 
singled out to general observ'ation by their fantastic costumes, 
which in that generation wero known to the English only from prints 
of foreign countries and of Smithfleld Arcs. 
tVUliiun James had at lus side no good counsellor, and only one good 
nuin. William Penn would base been ungrateful if he bad not 
been a Jacobite. Tbe Uousc of Stuart saved the Quakers 
from complete destruction at the hands of the .Vnglicans in England, 

‘ and of tlie Puntans in ^Vmerica. Kes’crtheless, the Friends had, 

smee the Restoration, endured terrible sufferings, irith a cheerful 
indilfcrcuce tha{ did far more than Rye House Plots and Monmouth 
rebellions to render the persecuting laws odious, and to prc^iarc the 
era of Toleration. ,\s these sufferings liad been inflicted by the 
Cavalier Parliament and by tbe Episcopalian party, Penn fdt no 
affection for Parliament or Establbhed Church. But he hoped to 
persuade the King to extend Toleration to the Quakers and to all 
other men.* Largely at Penn’s instigation, though certainly hot in 
Penn's spirit, James issued the two Declarations of Indulgence. 

* llotr rauch the Tone* really hated the idea of ToleraUoo, is shown by soot* 
of their writen, wbo taoat the tVtug* with Uie word er en as late a* the trial of 
the bes cn ISwbojjs. 

“ From freeduiD of consoCDce, and tt lag Toleiatioo, 

For ever, good Ifeaveo. deliver us I ’* 

slnn an anti.Jacob>te Tory poet, sunuDer 1CS8 (Ulikins* Polttical Ballads, U 
p. asc). 

■ I’cnn was working, oooKiously aod etithusiasUeally, for uru venal freedom of 
rellpoa, to which all otihef parUc* were being puabed by the mere fotoe of events 
arui the need! of the Lour. lie apiwoacbetl ToleraUon by a digeruit mod, both of 
]i!ulosopb!c theory and of political acuon. Thus wbra he tt accused, most Justly, 
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Tliese Declarations, by an Act of royal authority which diaries The t«o 
II. had exercised in 1672 and had been forced to abandon as illegal, Declara- 
gave freedom of worship lo Dissenters and Catholics, and suspended 
all laws by wliich they were debarred from civil and military office. ence,“ 
James’s first Declaration \\as in April, 1687, The prisons 
opened to thousands of the best men in England, and everywhere Apr.,’i ^3 
public worship was freely resumed by congregations who liave 
never since been forced to close tlicir doors. Penn Iiad not be- 
come a courtier for nothing; the year 1687 dates the beginning 
of religious freedom in England. Tlie Nonconformists could not 
but be grateful, and many of them wavered in their allegiance to 
the national cause. But tweU’C months later the Second Dedara- 
tion of Indulgence brought the struggle of King and nation to a 
crisis. The first gratitude of the Dissenters for release from prison 
had had time to cool, and the question had become one rather of 
Tests for office than of Toleration for worsliip. The Second Declar- 
ation, while repeating the provisions of the First, differed from it 
in boasting of the appointment of Catholics to civil and military 
command; and in that light tl»e Second Declaration was read by 
&U. James ordered the clergy to publish it from their pulpits. 

Unless the whole profession stood together in their refusal, in- 
dividual delinquents would be ejected by the High Commission, 
as the Fellows of ^fagdalcn had been ejected. Fortunately, the 
whole Church, and indeed tlie whole nation, was now united. 
Encouraged by Nonconformist sympathy, seven Bishops under- 
took to petition James against the Declaration ; by so doing they 
concentrated on themselves the vengeance of the King, which could 
crush Fellows and parsons, and even Individual Bishops, but not , 

perhaps seven of them headed by the Primate. He instituted 
proceedings against them for seditious libel. If the King had not 
been stirred almost to madness, he would Iiave stopped the pro- 
secution of the petitioners, when he heard that the whole population 
of London, the headquarters of Whiggery and Dissent, had given Birth of a 
tlie fathers of the Church on their way to the Tower the some fierce 
ovation as their grandfathers liad given to Prynne in the pillory, and 

of indiHerenee to the Enghsh ConsUtution as usually defined, it must be remem- Seveu^ 
bered that to liun the fundamental laws of EngUnd zueant the property and free- Bishops 
dom of the individual, which had been unconsliluUonally violated by Penal Laws (sotli- 
and Clarendon Codes. He thought it was uUra tws for Church or Parliament lo soUi 
coerce the conscience of man. " Nothif'S,’*be wrote, “Is more unreasonable than June), 
to sacrifice the Liberty and Property of aoy man <bcin^ his Natural and Civil less 
rights) for religion. . . • llebgion under any modification is no part of old English 
Government” {England't Present Intereat Coiutdend^ This is true Eiiglub talk, 
as much as the BUI of lUghU lUclf. 

The same apriori viewof the right to Tolerauon in religion is found in Bumet, 
who says (v., pp. 108, 100 ; vd-, P- 180) ’■ “ > have long looked on iibcrtv of con- 
science as one of the rights of human nature, antepedeot to society”. In this view 
of Toleration, the much-abused ^VTiig Cburcbman was as far ahead of hu contem- 
poraries as the equally haled Tory Quaker, j 
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But at last, almost bc}*oiMl hope, a son had been born to hini by 
his second sufc Mary of McHlcna. Tliinking that heaven «a* work- 
ing for lus catisc, he ordered Uie prosecution to proceed. So tbc 
Sestn Bishops sserc tried and ocf^uitlcd, and the iimiy cheered on 
Hounslow lleatb. 

WilUaiu, Tile birth, sshich had cijcomagcd James to proceed, showed the 
EnsUnd, English that they must act. I’assisc resistance laid been tlie hope 
of tnany, so long as the next heirs to the Itironc were JIary and 
.tnac, tire I’rotcstanl daughters of James by Anne Hyde. Hut 
with the birth of a male Iieir, son of the Italian pnnccss, the prospect 
opened out of a long succession of Jesuit-losing and foreign-hearted 
Kings, liars’, srliose peaciful succession to her father was now 
imposbihlc, liad for husband William of Orange, Stadtiioldcr of 
Holland, anned cliampion of tlie Frolcstantt of Europe, and leader 
of the papal cncnucs to the French and Jesuit poster. Thus the 
struggle for the English throne became the pivot of European iwliUcs, 
at one of those rare enscs which from time to time decide the trend 
of cisiIUation. 

^oca- The English were Ignorant of the details of foreign affaiR, but 
tbe ^et knest that an attempt to extinguish the Protestant communi* 
orN'»au*.ties of Western Europe was bcuig mailc witJi csciy prosjicct of 
16M success. They could not be persuaded that James and his Jesuits 
were ovcrtlirowing the English Constitution merely in order to 
establish religious Toleration, when they saw what Louis and his 
Jesuits were doing m France. Ominously, u» the year of the Bloody 
Assue, many thousand Huguenots took refuge on our shores, and 
during tlse three years of James's reign, stones of sickening cruelty 
done abroad were told by tlie sufferers themselves to hundreds of 
thousands of EngUsb men and worntn. The view of Uic Catholic 
character, which the exposure of Oates had shaken, was reconfirmed 
by Uie indisputable presence in our land of a population driven 
forth from its own, by one of the mo^t barbarous and unprovoked 
persecutions in all time. 

. \3nder Louis KW. the Huguenots were the most industnous 
part of the French nation. TOrresponding socially to the Puritan 
Konconfornusts in England ; but they vrere less formidable, and n® 
longer took part in political life. As harmless and retiring as the 
English Catholic squires, they were more fortunate in. that thej’ liad 
no intriguers at Court to embroil the good name of their rcligiu^t 
with their fellow-countrymen. There was no political cause for the 
Rev ocaboa of the Edwt of Nantes, such as there was for the Clarendon 
Code and lor the "Popish Terror. On thU mnocent popiilalion a 
whole army, as cruel as the regiments of Claverhousc and Kffkc, 
was let loose, with orders to convert the recalatxant. Robbery, 
torture and the insnit of women were the portion of households 
distinguislved among the sunoonding Cathodes for morahty, in- 
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tration of the poor-law. The householder, unwillingly forced to 
contribute to the poor-rate, got hack more than his money’s worth. 
Tlie panic terror tliat in Planlagenct and Tudor dav-s nished through 
crery room m tlic lonely farmstead and cverj* house in the hamlet 
whin the growling of the sratchdogs proclaimed that “ the beggars 
were coming to town,” h.ad become a memorj- and a nursery tale. 
In tins centuT}- of cisne and religious feuds, the law-abiding character 
of the English suTvi\cd, not entirely by reason of our racial tem- 
perament, but abo because the community had secured itself by 
making provision for the destitute. 

Upon tlie whole, as compared wHtli other periods of our liistory, 
this was an age when the poor were well treated by the public action 
of the community, because in the preceding age the “ sturdy beggars 
had frightened society into active and beneficial measures for their 
rchef. In dealing witli the problems of poverty, the reign of Elizabeth 
was the period of creative legislation and the reigns of her two suc- 
cessors was the penod of effective adminC'tration. Now administra- 
tion was nine points of tlie poor-law ; the same principle of poor 
relief was proclaimed by law in France and Scotland, but remained 
a dead letter for want of a proper combination of central and loc*l 
maehiner)-, and for lack of public spirit m the upper and rniddlc 
class. In England alone the King’s Council su]>crvised and the 
magistrates under tliat supervuion executed the unpopular legisla- 
tion. The early Stuart monarchy did one great and good tiling for 
England j it secured that the provisions for the relief of the impotent 
poor should never again fall into disuse; and in its own day it e'tn 
did a little to alleviate the lot of the unemployed.* But without 
the active and intelligent co-operation of the gentry and Justices 
of Peace in each sluic, the central government could have done 
Dotliing. 

No accusation is more petulantly bandied about between rival 
races and rival generations tiuui that of mhumanity. Each con- 
siders itself humane, because its anger b easily aroused against the 
cruelty of otlier places or times; j-et the circumstances m 
case must be carefully examined before this feeling 6f self-satisfied 
supenonty can be rightly indulged. A few facts relating to 
ancestors’ humanity, in the sense of unwillingness to inflict physicaV 
pain and discomfort, may interest the speculator in the inexact 
science of comparative mcnals. 

> The legal responsihiUVy of each fsamh had «ome bad economical 
It prevented the fluidity of laboor, bemuse each panah refused to adnut fr“ 
hands to settle in its boundarie*, lest they should become fresh months. 

It prevented the increase of popidatjoti. liecsose, from the same fear of an m* 
eteased poor-rate, parish authorities oflra forbade the erection of new cotts^ 
On the whole subject of the poor-law, see Sttss I.eoo8rd’s excellent book, £ng'“ 
PooT Ittlitf, and App. B. below. 
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dustrj' ami Cfluciition. The Jlhhops iiicitctl nnd often accompanied 
the soldiers ; * there was no escape, sale lij' conversion, from un- 
Ixrnrablc bodily anguish. The moplndcs were tnkch by their 
c.xmitioiicrs from ti>c torture to the cotnmunion. Finally, tlic 
E<lict of Xantes >\as revoked, at the iiistigiition of tlic French cJci^y 
nnd Jesuits, by the ungrateful gmiidsoti of Henrj' of Xnvnrrc. l)y 
an excess of cruelly tlic Protestants were forbidden to emigrate ; 
the roads nnd |K)rts were vvalehc«l against the families (lying by night. 

They must slop nnd worship idols, while their children were tom 
from them nnd etlucatcd hy priests nnd nuns. The bulk of the 
Protestant population disappeared for ever out of France; in the 
course of time -100,000 effected their escajM;, settling in large numbers 
in England, llrandenburg and Holland, nnd inciting those powerful 
States to the crusade of self-defence against the civilising influences 
of the Grand Monarch. The fate of. those vidio failed or neglectwl 
to escape was terrible. The hearts of many women were broken 
in unrecorded martyrtlom, in nunneries where tlicy lay entombed 
for life. The men who were sent to die of hardship among common 
criminals in the galleys had perlmps the easiest lot. Thousands of 
men nnd women, who refused to objure their faith, were crowded 
into damp nnd loathsome prisons nnd pestiferous " liospitnls,” 
where, assailed with stripes, ill-usage and insult, and exposed to the 
company of diseased and criminal wretches, they suffered things 
as horrible ns depraved ingenuity could invent. “Touched with 
so many marvels,” criwl Bossuet In a celestial rapture, “ let our 
hearts go out to the piety of LouK. Let us raise praises to heaven 
and say, . . . ‘Heresy is no more. Cod alone could have done 
so marvellous a thing. King of heaven, preserv’e the King of the 
earth, it is the prayer of the churches ; it is tlie prayer of the 
Bishops.’ ” * So spoke the clergy of France by the mouth of one 
who is held up as a model of Catliolic virtue, humanity and modera- 
tion. Is it strange that, in spite of the innocent life of the ordinary 
English Catholic, our ancestors nurtured prejudice against the 
Catliolic faith, and determined to exclude its professors from office ? 

Such was French religion, now threatening to ovemin in arms Danger of 
the shores of the Lakes of Geneva and Ncuchatcl, the Rhineland 
and the cities of Holland. James would hold England in leash 
while the 'Protestants of these lands succumbed to the armies of 
the great jiersecutor. But it was the predestined task of IVilliam, 
wrri H'hAVyOT'yiglv biro., Ia (reft Eftgtwwi TitA V/w YfA,-& 
the war, to show tliat the monster power of LouLs had feet of clay, 

» Etudes sur la It^coealion, Puaux et Sabatier, p. 81 and notes. 

• Dossuet, Orotjon funibres {ed. 1874), p. 210, (Slichelle TeUier). IIisl. Vniv., 
lAvisseet Rambaud, , pp. S81-802. JluLdabt Heformation Ft., F, Puaux, Iivie 
xxxvlu., caps, i.-vui. F^iice, Hut. de» FroU de ‘France, livres in., Iv. . Puaux et 
Salmtier, Eludes sur la Fezocation (1886), proves up to the hilt the lesponsibility 
of the French clergy and Jesuits. 
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and to destroy the prestige of all that order of society and govern- 
ment. 

William In consequence of the Revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes, the 
comtiines European struggle from 1688 to 1718 was as much a war of religion 
as tlie last part of the Thirty Years’ War. The populations 
etwmies threatened hy French conquest, England, Holland, the Rhenish 
ofFrance Protestants and the Huguenot refugees, were, like the soldiers of 
Gusta\'us, fighting for their religion. But just as Gusta\Tis had, 
at the critical moment of the struggle against the persecuting power 
of Spain and Austria (1630), been assisted by Catholic France, and 
hy the Pope, so now at Ihe cnlical moment of the struggle with U\e 
persecuting power of France, IViUiam was assisted by the Pope and 
by Catholic Austria and Spain. In the year 1688 the Austrian 
armies were already marchuig to defend German interests in the 
upper Rhine ; the Spaniards were still more closely allied to William 
though they were not yet actually at war with France; and the 
Pope’s secretary of State svas in the secret of the conspiracj* that 
launched the Protestant Annada against our shores, irmocent XI- 
hunself urged ail faithful Catholics to aid the heretics and the Holy 
See against their common enemies, the French Jesuits and the 
Galilean Church. For the temporal, and to some extent the spiritual 
authority of the Bishop of Rome has always depended on the balance 
of power in Europe and in Italy.* 

Heanwhile, the Protestant Stale of Brandenburg-Prussia, lately 
established by its Great Elector as one of the powers of Europe, 
joined Holland in defence of common religious interests on the 
. loi'er Rhine. Thus a league against France of both religions was 

, forming fast *, but in order to succeed, the allies must ha%'e England 

as paymaster and protagonist. And to attain that end it was their 
, common interest to effect the necessary revolution within the English 

state. 

I tVUliam’s after the execution of Monmouth, William’s 

English attitude on out domestic qucstioiB remained uncertain. As ilary 
' BuJSrt ceased to be heir to the throne, her father, James, 

i andPcim pl^ying on her husband’s well-known Im-e of Toleration, tried to 
^ persuade the pair to endorse lu-s policy and to pursue it when he 
’ was gone. Jf William had fallen into the well-laid trap he would 

has'e been lost. But he seldom made mistakes from want of accurate 
information about the internal aBatrs of foreign countries. He was 
liesieged with contradictory adrice on English politics by two equally 
Tcalous champions of 'TblcTation — -Penn, generally regarded as 
commissioned bj' James; and Burnet, commissioned by himself. 
' Though Burnet was forward and loquacious, and William as tesers'ed 

as his famous ancestor, they had much in common ; the exiled 


‘ Ttonlcc, IIM. Eng , Ir., pp, 373-81 J 
270.277. 


pp. 4 0, »nd Popea (ed 1847}, li., TP- 
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Broad Clmrch divine was im Anglinm in the same spirit in wliicli 
Millinm was a Calvinist; Ixilh were primarily Toleralion men and 
I’rotcstnnts. Tlic I’rince, luckily for his future, came to the con- 
clusion that Bumet knew- more tlian Pcim about the real state of 
England.* lie jmhlicly replied to his fathcr-in-Inw, that he hoped to 
sec the Penal I^ws rcducwl, and frceslom of conscience secured fort\iiiwm 
Catholics, ns well as freedom of public worship for Protestant Dis-tt's’-’f” 
senters; but that he would not supiwrt the abrogation of those 
Tests which excluded members of the Church of Home from oflicc.Tcate, 
Tliis famous n^anifcsto against |H.tsecution and in favour of Tests 
was tmnslntctl into several languages, nn<l svas widely circulated in 
England. It prepared the way for the great combinations of ICSS. 

TJie Pope and the nnti-.Tcsuit section of the Church all os'cr Europe, 
and the peaceable English Catholics, were satisfied with an offer 
W'hich would sa\c them from reprisals for the Jesuit policy. The 
Dissenters learnt that they would secure Toleration. The Church 
was assured that the dykes which penned out the Homan flood 
w'ould again Iw repaired. Tlicuccforth, Wiliam’s agents were 
in actiie concert with B’ij/gs, Tories and Trimmers. Dcforc the 
news of the Second Declaration of Indulgence had reached Holland, 
he had agreed to the principle of au armed expedition to England 
(April, 1C88). Tlic birth of the l^ncc of Wales and the trial of 
the Seven Bishops induced the conspirators to act nt once. On 
the day the Bishops were acquitted, the written invitation demanded 
hy William was signed by Slircwsburj', Devonshire, Danby, Lumley.Thelnsi* 
Bussell, Sidney* and Compton, Bishop of London. Tliese men weret*t'on 
risking their lives in legitimate rebellion ogainst a King whose^^ ’ 
measures they had openly opposed. But the great conspiracy was June, 
extended among scores of courtiers and army officers, who still 
crowded into the Palace to offer expressions of service and devotion 
to the man whom they had marked for doom. At tlie head of 
these traitors was Cliurcliill. To liim, foremost among Englishmen, 
the success of the Revolution was due. 

Though secure of the good-will of both parties, Wiliam refused Louis, 
to sail without a Dutcli force, large enough to protect him 
the fate of Honmouth, and to mask James’s great army so that the duIcIi. 
counties of England could lie free to rise in revolt. His military Aug.-Oct., 
and naval preparations for the attempt went on throughout the liot 
months of the year. The rumour of an impending attack on 
HoUand by England and France after the manner of 1C72, made 
his jealous countrymen unaontedfy eager to forward whatever 
W’arlike preparations he advised for their defence ; and the same 

* Ranke, iv., pp. 883-91. On the value of history, see the admirable 

critique of Ranke, vol. vi., where also the tbIik of the various portions of Clarke’s 
^{feofJamesII.H estimated. Sccpp.30S-3 above, note, for the views of Bumet 
and Penn on Toleration. 
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rumour screened from friend and foe the real destination of these 
armaments. In August, Louis took alarm and named James. All 
would liave been frustrated, if the infatuated man had accepted 
tlie French alliance, or if Louis had taken on liimscif to throw his 
troops into tlie Spanish Netherlands, and tlireaten the safety of 
Holland. But instead of that, Louts in September declared war upon 
the Empire and sent his forces on to the middle Rhine, so giring 
William tuo monllis in which to cross the Channel, before winter 
set in. Freed from immediate, but by no means from prospective, 
fear of French in\ssion, the Dutch gave their consent to the des- 
perate bid for their own national security. Without that voluntary 
consent, the ruler of a free nation could not have carried off her 
fleets and armies to the rescue of England. 

Struggle James’s refusal of French help in August liad been largely due 
adnee of Sunderland, who had lately turned Catholic. There 
l^daiid ^tll tdwaj's l>e dispute as to what this entirely selflsh counsellor 
Petre, intended to bring about by dividing his master from Louis. Jt 
Aug.-Oct Impossible that his object was to stave off the threatened 

revolution by a return to an English and PaTliamentary polity? 
and tills reading of Sunderland’s motives is quite consistent with 
the fact that he was communicating with the Pnnee of Orange, in 
order that his head might be safe even if, in spite of his efforts, the 
revolution took place. In the last fortnight of September Sunder- 
land persuaded James, who was at last thoroughly frightened, to 
make largt concessions and to hold out promise of a Parliament 
from which Roman Catholics should be excluded. But the conces- 
sions came too late, and were too obvuously the result of the stir in 
the dockyards of Holland. Sleanwhile, the French and Jesuit clique 
liad broken with Sundcriand 5 Petre well knew that the summons 
of a Protestant Parliament must lead to his own downfall, even 
if it saved the head of his slippery convert, and kept off the Dutch 
invasion. So in tlie last days of October, when ^Villiam was already 
embarked, Petre had his way and Sunderland was dismissed from 
office. These vacillations in the presence of danger lost the ad- 
vantages both of French interference and of genuine concession- 
VacUlaj Owing to James’s management, the Prince left Holland without 
Ja^'s French army, and crossed the sea without fear of the 

policy French navy ; the’eoneessions had encouraged all willing but timid 
rebels, by revealing that Covemment had more reason to expect 
defeat than in 1085 ; and yet, since the King was governing by 
Petre’s counsels when William landed, the Bishops could not be 
induced to Issue a manifesto against resistance, such as would have 
yhe puzzlcti and restrained the conscientious Tories. 

secure the aiViance of that large and important class, the 
of st^lrsrnen who had signed the invitation persuaded William to 
WbIm** come to England with a falsehood in the forefront of his appeal to 
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the nation. It was everywhere put about by politicians, and 
generally believed by the populace, that the new Prince of Wales 
Was not really the Queen’s son. James had indeed neglected to 
summon thoroughly satisfactorj’ Avitnesses to the birth, and some 
excuse can be made for a nation in the a^nics of its fate grasping 
too blindly at a belief which smoothed the way to the union of 
parties. Conscientious men and women can be named who genuinely 
believed that James had practised a fraud. But it is not likely 
that all the responsible persons who used the story had examined 
it, or that the patrons of Oates, on their sudden return to politics 
and power, cared very much whether or not the Prince of ^t^ales 
were indeed a Pretender. 

Every political and military combination of the last three years ivdliam 
on either side of the British Cliannel, had worked as by magic in lands at 
favour of this almost impossible entcqirise. And now, even 
winds kept William clear of the English fleet, and landed him in 1688 
Torbay on the very day of the year when the nation "'os wont to 
celebrate its delii’erance from the Guniwwder Plot. The landing 
of the Prince with a force that could not instantly be overpowered, 
among a people so well prepared to receive him, made it certain 
that a free Parliament must be called. But ivLether tliat Parlio- 
ment was to be called under the auspices of James or of William, 

It Was still in the power of James to decide. Fortunately, while 
he was as strongly determined as liis father never to be a consti* 
tutional King, and never to give up the interests of his religion, 
he had not his father’s patience to play off armed enemies against 
each other by deceptive promises and intrigues. His refusal to 
summon a free Parliament on William's landing led to the long- 
premeditated desertion of Churchill, Kirkc and other officers j the 
consequent demoralisation of the whole army; the rising of the 
civilian population all over England ; and Uie unresisted advance 
of William on London. The Irisli troops on tliis side of St. George’s 
Channel, on whom alone lie could depend, were too few to do any- 
thing but exasperate the people and alienate their companions in 
“ms.> Within a month of the landing at Torbay, James was, 
from a military point of view, as much at his rival's mercy as Biclurd 
II. had been at the mercy of Bolingbrokc, or diaries I. at the mercy 
of Cromwell- Yet es'cn then he could still have prevented his oivn 
deposition, if he had accepted the terms wliich tVilliom was forced 
to offer. For Tory principles, and indeed Torj' interests, would 
not liave allowed him to be dciwsed if he had not himself abdicated 


’ The famous Ilevolution song, LtUilmUro, whose author was wict to have 
’• »unK James out of Three Kini^oms ” tums^ enUrely on Tyrconnel and the 
Catholic Irish who ore to “cut de ?"«haluW*troate Jt has less than no 
Went fts litrraturc. The ment lay m the tune. (tVilkins FoUticeU lialUida, I.. 
PP- 275-T7.) 
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the tlirone. If he had conscDted to remain in England as consti- 
tutional monarch, v,e could not have obtained that union of parties, 
and tliat strong monarchical administration on behalf of national 
and Parliamentary ideals, on wWch depended the future progress 
of England and the immediate salvation of Europe. THe battle 
compro- of Blenheim could not have been fought^ nor the House of HanoA er 
raise and called in, if James liad not sent his family out of the kingdom, and 
himself followed to appeal to the natimial enemy to restore him by 
Dec., ’ force of arms. He was lodged at St. Germains as the French candi- 
1688 date for the English throne. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WILLIAM AND BIARY 

. For therein stands the oflloe of a ICin^, 

Ilis honour, virtue, ment, and cldef praise, 

That for the public all this weight he bears — ^Miltov. 

T he days that followed the flight of James saw even greater 
confusion in England tlian the months which preceded the 
Restoration or those which ushered in the Civil IVar. Then there 
had been too many claimants to legal authority ; now there was 
no legal authority at all. TravelleTs were searched upon the roads The 
by no warrant save tliat of public safety ; villages were held by 
iilounted men, the town gates by militia, in no name save that ofoM^Tof 
the Ihrotestant religion. The gentry and middle classes were up in anarchy 
e^ectant of the unknown, while mobs were socking Catholic 
chapels and mansions, as the first rite in a saturnalia of thieves. 

A great English army, legally disbanded by James os liis last 
'oyal act, stood in distracted and angry regiments, on the worst of 
terms with the civil population, and distrusting as Catholics or os 
"illiamiles even those ofllcers who had not deserted them. A 
®”taller force of Irish Catholics were drifting about in search .of 
safety, terror-struck but inspiring terror, starting midnight alarms 
a hundred miles off by the mere rumour of their march. English- 
were drawn out as for war, armed, excited, in the grip of panic, 
ready to plunge the sword into one another at a word. Order and 
purpose Were found only upon those western roads converging 
the capital, where warriors drawn from all the chief Protestant 
mces of Europe, side by side with a few regiments of red-coats and 
^ enormous staff of Lords and gentlemen, moved under the flag 
of William of Orange. But that Prince possessed and claimed no 
^ght to issue commands outside his omi camp. If, before some 
one authority was established to confine the course of this drifting 
oliaos, the Inevitable quarrels were to break out between Tories 
ond Wiigs, Dissenters and Chutdunrn, English and foreigners, the 
whole hand would instantly fall a prey to civil war, ns aimless and 
confused os that strife of multitudinous factions wluch Cromwell’s The 
tjTanny lia‘d once been called on to as'ert. Therefore, tlio Lords 
and an informal Assembly of the old Commoners of Charles II. ’s umi^tStc 
Parliaments, hastily conveneti in London in December, JOSS, ‘•'e®'** 
unanimously voted tlie civil and military administration into tlie * 

liands of tlie Prince of Orange. For if tliey had hesitated, England icas 
would liave been in flames at the New Year. 
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Tbe Cou- Under the pro\-isional government of the Prince, the Estates of 
o’^The j summoned, free and orderly polling took place, 

Crown to ® Convention, elected like an ordinary Parliament, was held 
'.ISSv I»rty vainly sti-o>c to prevent He 

Feb, »' He prehlcm on Wl.ie principles; first a 

less rcBency in James's name, then the sovereignty of Maty alone ns 
hereditary monarch, were discussed and rejected. For William 
rfnsrf to become regent, and .Mary refused to reign by herself, 
ne \Yhig majonly was firm, and the Tory minority dared not be 
olKtimte mUi anarchy and invasion at the gates. The same needs 
which had forced the Tories to give William tbe temporarj* ad- 
mimstration in December, compelled them in February to make 
him the permanent and legal sovereign. William and .Mar>' were 
proclaimed toother (lath Feb.), and the administration ivas con- 
ferred on the husband during his life. * 

Lite the proclamation of the Commonwenlth forty yenrs back, 
the proclamation of William and Mary was dictated by the neces- 
<“» 1»«« occusion. 

S (hr?, coincided with the strongest tendencies 

of the age and the best possibUiUes of the future. It was needhjl 

tLu uriweU <!>= Tones .bould surrender 

^ and the WTugs forgo their vengeance. Yet so fierce 

wruU fS'.T' '» proserve society 

Ho Tones to abandon hetediw right and 

^onem^ r'T^ “■ Hrir dead^jvithout 

Heir lesson, but eouW 

not forgive their Dutch schoolmaster 

S5tr '»H in relnrspeet and in 

nijbt jcaious of the prerogative power. By the Declaration of 

ofRighu *•»« outslandmg disputes between King 

iem the new monarchs 

Revolm^ S,T!!i. “"7 aaHority. By this benefleent 

were T «f the subject and the poWer of Parbament 

wwi,.„ fin P”™ He Ceilwu. 

iVilliani fne tradition of acyes waa cnanwari t.. «i, n •' 

m.’8 of his subieerf. .t.,1 wfi- Slipped. In the eyes of no section 

the ancieit TCb,^ suc^ to the majesty that had hedged 

to do Sr,™ rcH^or aueb loyalty, Willaim wiu especled 
had tried to mb “T i'T every greedy nobleman who 

^ SS.Vri^L'™ f'.J” ‘'"Hha hi favour of Monmouth, or 
dmeuth hour; in case of refusal, • 

I eriled Court of St. Germ^n^ Justify commumcations with the 
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William never attempted, as his predecessors would have done, 
fraudulently to resume the prerogatives which he had signed aivay 
at his accession. He preserved the compact. But he acquired con- 
siderable power over the internal, and yet more over the external 
policy of England, by playing off tl»e two parties against each other. 

' By means of an admirable outsider’s understanding of English 
politics and politicians, he left the imprint of his personal Avill on 
our foreign policy, e'ven while he introduced a new era of constitu- 
tional monarchy and party government. 

The rule of England by the contests of the tno parties now i.ong ho- 
began in earnest, no longer complicated by a struggle for supremacy 
between Parliament and King. The Tories no longer tried to carry 
out their ecclesiastical and social ideals by making themselves thcsion 
instruments of the Crown, but struggled against the Wliigs to 
possess the Cro^vn as their instrument- From the flight of James 
to the accession of George HI-, there was no doubt as to the limita- 
tions of the power of the Crown, but grave doubt os to who would 
wear it • and on that largely depended the question whether ^\^ligs 
or Tories should be Mayors of the Palace. No one ever knew who 
would be on the throne in five years’ time— whether Marj’ or William, 

Anne or some Hanoverian Prince, or tlic Pretender turned Protest- 
ant. This uncertainty made it Iiard for English statesmen to ccosc 
.to be knaves. Sfinisters and ex-ministers, Tories and IViiigs, ad- 
niirals and generals, regardless of the fidelity they Jiad sworn to 
the reigning monarch, corresponded with St. Germains ns well as 
Hanover, so that their fortunes should in all events be secure. 

But short of foreign conquest, there would never be absolute Party 
monarchy again. A restoration, oilier than Iiy French bayonets, 
could only be a restoration of the Clarendon Code and high Parlia- ‘ 
mentarj' Torjdsm. But os the balance of parties >«is kept by 
William and Anne, partj' strife came to impregnate all English 
life. Party spirit was the spirit of tlic age. Its coarse, free, vigorous 
breath kept the nation heartily alive. It pcrvntletl the worhU of 
high society, commerce, and even of scholarship ; it inspired litem- 
ture, religion, finance ; it guided diplonuuy and war. It was the 
motive power of our great achics'cments j it founded the Bank and 
the National Debt ; it carried through tlie re-coinage ; it evokctl 
the genius of Swift ; it cffcctwl the union of England and Scotland ; 
it won the wars of Marllwrougli and It nuulc the peace of Utrecht. 

At last the time had come when English Protestants were ready 
to let one another worship Gotl. .\H their parties were exhausted Toicra- 
witlj fifty years of revolution, bJoodsIwd and terror, culminating in**^.J^''^ 
the recent narrow escape of their oewnmon religion. Like dogs tJiat 
hare been flogged ofl each otlicr, Anjdican and Ihiritan lay down 
and snarled. The best cliaracteristic product of Bestomtion'sodely 
h-sd Ijccn tlie sceptical 'Miig Ixmls and philosophcn, who IumI ' 
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prescrilwl for the StAte the unpopular regimen of Toleration. First 
the Dissenters, because they were hopeless of siii)rcmncy and cnished 
by persecution, Ixad allowed their powerful friends to inscribe 
Toleration on the party banner. And now in the year 1089 tiie 
political situation compelled the Church to follow. For IVilliam, 
a CnUinist and a Latitudinnrian, though he was ready to attend 
the communion of the Establishment, would not consent to reign 
unless fteedotn of v,otsinp were conceded to tlic Puritans ; the pledge 
of legal and I’arliaincntar)' Toleration made to the Dissenters by 
the liishops themselves in the hour of pcnl under James, could 
not be brohen vvitliout sbamc to the Church and danger to the 
State : and the Catholic invasion impending from France preserved 
among Englisii Protestants some sense of common interest. Yet 
even under these favourable eonilitions. Toleration was introduced 
as a practical neccssitj', not ns an accepted pnncipic. By the 
Toleration Act of 1689, no NonconfonnUt minister might exercise 
his funetion.s unless he subscribed thirty-four out of the Thirty- 
nine <Vrtlcles ; but the Quakers, who liad no ministers and no 
politics, were allowed to meet on less severe conditions. TJie result 
of this curious and illogical compromise was to relieve all sects 
except the Unitarians and the Catholics. Yet even those strange 
bcd-fclloivs in misfortune wore not in practice left to the rigour of 
the laws. IVilliam, the dly of Spain, of Austria and of the PopCi 
was tiie sworn protector of the English Catholics. The remarkable 
fact that no papist had lost liis life in the months of Revolution 
was due to the exertions of IVilliam, to the comparatively humane 
character of the Enghsh mobs and clergy when contrasted with 
the French, and to the peoceful conduct of the Catholic gentry, 
who gratefully sought and acknowledged the clemency of the Prince 
of Orange. For the some reasons, when the new regime had been 
fully established, the Penal Laws were laxly enforced on this side 
of tlie Irish Channel. Mass was said regularly in private houses ; 
there were many well-known Catliolic chapels and some monasteries ; 
the priests concillstcd opinion by passing about in disguise, but 
were seldom hunted and imprison«l. Periodic outbursts of Pro- 
testant zeal took the form of fresh Penal Laws that were not en- 
force. Thus Catholics and Unitarians, though denied the exercise 
of public worsliip, were saved from cruel persecution, owing to 
"William’s temperament, England’s European alliances, and the 
spirit of huOTanitarianism, rationalism and inditferentisra now per- 
Av^V pJitcgf »rmf mf&irfi&ng: pa-Sfe jpeatun.-’ 

Tones This grudging and partial step towards religious tolerance was 

prevent not accompanied by any legislative advance towards religious 
eqiSl°tT. Witliin certain limits, it was no longer criminal to preach 

1089 ' and to pray. But the Test and Corporation Acts, which kept 

• Ledcy, i , pp. 849-03. 
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In the early disuse of torture as a means of extracting confession, Disuse of 
English law and custom led the world.^ Torture for this purpose 
was unknown in our common law, and the Tower rack was regarded^ ® 
as the special political privilege of tiie Crown, whereby the Privy 
Council alone might extort information for want of which the State 
might be imperilled. Yet even tlie butcher’s last plea of Salu^ 

Publici became obsolete in the reign of James I. The torture from 
which Guy Fawkes liad been lifted up to die, shattered in all save 
his Promethean spirit, was twenty years later pronounced illegal 
and was not used to compel the murderer of Buckingham to in- 
criminate the King’s Parliamentary enemies. Nor in the utmost 
height of Royal or Roundhead despotism was it again employed. 

It is impossible to account for this dednite change except by the 
growth of humanitarian sentiment. 

In other lands, torture to extract e\’idence was an important 
part of the judicial system swept away by the French Revolution, 
and torture as an accompaniment of capital punishment held a 
high place in continental codes. The common criminal was broken 
on the wheel, the witch and the Socinian were burned alive. In 
Spain, the roasting of the victims of superstition, though necessarily 
rarer since the extinction of Protestantism, was regardei^ by the 
populace as a special delight, and by the priests as an offering to 
their Pantheon, among whose principal attributes were those of 
Uloloch. But in England ordinary criminals were never put to 
death by torture. In the reign of James I. two heretics, who denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity, closed the fiery roll of Smlthfield martyr* 
dom. These two brave men, braver than Ridley and Latimer in 
that no great party pitied their fate or embraced their creed, were 
the last persons to die for heresy in England. Our statesmanship 
Was at once too humane and too timid to put Catholics to death 
for their religion even at the block, mucb less at the stake. “ English 
people,” says Sir James Stephen, ‘‘ were reckless about taking life, 
but they have been usually averse to the infliction of death by 
torture 


* The torture of peine forte et dure (namely, preying to death) was still used 
in the aeventeenth century to force a man to plead. But this ^ as a comparotirely 
rare incident, llic disuse of torture as a means of extracting evidence had taken 
place in Eneiish common law in the Middle Agee, partlv perhaps because the 
English of that period did not renuire evidence of ^dt before hanging a man, 
blit were content with the belief prevalent among Jus nei^ibours (Stephen, 

Contemporary opinion and practice. Although the p 
hanging and disembowelling, those who iniwtigate the hideous subject will be 
thankful to find that the Jesuit and the tvgietde acarceJy suffered pam for more 
than a few seconds. The legal punisiimcot of women for treason was the more 
painful death at the stake ; but they were in practice usually, though not always, 
rtrangled before tlic straw was lit. Petty treason, punishable thus. Included 
then the murder of a husband, master or mistress. The execution of sromen 
•or pohtical treason liad Jong fallen lolo disuse with English Coirmmenls and 
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Dissenters as veil as Catholics out of civil and military office, were 
preserved by the Tories against tlie wish of tlie Whigs and in spite 
of tlie efforts of tlie King. NonconfonnisU continued for many 
generations to be shut out of national administration and local 
government. Sometimes, indeed. Dissenting merchants took the 


sacrament to qualify for municipal office. But e'^cept for this 
practice, known as " neeasional conformity,” which liighly incensed 


the bitter jealousy of the Tories, the Church maintained her social 


and political monopoly intact. Every member of the governing 
. In rctuni fot tIUS' 


class had to remain within her comniumon. 
immense advantage secured to her by tlie State, it was just and 
necessary that statesmen should interfere in her govcnmicn 
enough to check tendencies dangerous to the public peace, and to 
the new religious concordat. A very great majority of the cler^, 
known as Uie IDgh Ciiurcli party.^ wlio completely dominated the 
Lower llouse of Convocation, were only lialf loyal to the reigning 
sovereigns, and were wild with hatred of Dissent. Government 
was able to set bounds to their disturbing influence, by putting 
tlie smell but able minority of Low Churdmien and LaUtudm- 
arians in possession ot the Bishopries and cliict places of the Chuicb. 

, Tills process was effected svitli rapidity, owing to a remarkable IJj^Noa- 
secession that took place in the first three years of William and 
Jtary. Five of the “ Seven Bishops ” honourably adhered to liieir 
old doctrines of noa-resistance ond hereditary pght, refused to 
swear allegiance to the usurper, and together with four hundred 
of the most advanced High Cliutehincn were deprived by .Vet of 
Parliament,. These NonJurors long maintained a private Chinch 
dear to the Anglican Jacobites. Then exodos left the field open 
for tlie elevation ot men like TUlotson and Bnmet M 

flock that hated them. The appomlment of Latitud^mn 


Bishops was the chief grievance -- i a i, E- wt in Frifrl-infl 

But it'wasonly thus th.t.lmrdigK.nsi^e-^^^^^^ 


of the Tories against William. 




^ “stChnreh.party, wMch I.- - ^ 

ritualistic practices, but by tue aesuv t, 

TolOTtion, „evented rcligioas equality for the. future ; m.ig 

The Tories had p rewnge for the past. TheyCorpora- 

the ^Vhlgs tried to exact politi _ .-Jf, ti,pv lionetl that exilpUon BdJ. 

^p.d t/sce the — set up as 

£r“™gs"' W Ken imngwf, beheaded, flogged, flned, 

A Chuivb fli»t came «" “t the boginniog of Aanc’a 
‘ Tl>e terras High and ^Vilhara. 

reign, but the distinction exis . , ^ Non-Jurors stop in Uie Church, 

‘ ^VUliam cbaractcnsti^^_^«^ ^ „ui,Ury offlee. But the \VWgs 
in return for admission oi . hav® tan pereecutions rather Uian none 

and Tones in Parliament nave ^ 

(ICSO). (Mac., cliap. i 
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were driven to bay behind the n-aZk of Londonderry. Though they Relief of 
could defend the place against storm, they were only relieved 
the English ships breaking tlie boom in the Foyle at the very Jastflt^juJy 
. moment, when they could no longer hold out against star\’ation. 1689 

The racial war for the possession of the island involved the fate 'Vilham 
of England and of Europe. Before Britain could send her armies 
to fight France on the continent, she had first to secure her own Ireland, 
shores. - The Protestants of England. France, Ifolland, Germany^^' 
and Scandinavia poured over under their deliverer to strike down 
Louis XIV. in Ireland. /HI who rejoice that the Protestant com- 
munities of Europe maintained their freedom against Louis and 
destroyed the prestige of his system on the fields of Blenheim and 
Bamillies, must read with thankfulness the story of that initial 
passage of the Boyne, which first gave stability to the Revolution Tlie 
settlement. When it was known in England that tlie Irish srmyll^'yj*^ 
li^ been scattered in rout, our politicians calculated that a restora- logo 
tJon would be a matter of years rather than of months, and each man 
trimmed his policy to suit. 

Yet the deliverance of Europe was turned, on the scene where Treaty of 
it was enacted, into a terrible oppression. The final surrender 
Limerick of Sarsficld and the last Irish army, to the generals whom leoi 
tViIliam liad left behind him, was the enslavement of h race. ^Villiam 
made as much and os little effort to save the Catholics of Ireland as 
James had made to save the Z^testants.* But the two forces on 
which hU pow'cr depended were set against all mercy and all justice ; 
the Protestants in Ireland and the Parliament in England were bent 
, On complete spoliation and cruel persecution. Tlie English I*arita- 
ment, which had become by the Revolution settlement the ultimate 
auiliority on Irish questions In place of the King, enabled at the 
same time the Irish Protestants to crush the Irisli Catholics, and 
Uie English elotliiers to ruin the Irish I’rotcstants. England, while 
she made every Catliolic her deadly enemy by enforcing the Penal 
Laws, prevented Uie growtli of a large I'rotestant jjopulation by 
stopping Uie export of Irish cloth, in the interest of her own West-uuinor 
Country cloUiicrs (1098). /Vnd in order that evcr>' cur>c known inlreU/hl 
England should flourish in Ireland without the accompanj-ingy^^ ^ 
blessings, the /VngUcans, munbering about one-third of the Irish tuJUw. 

■ Protestants, were permitted not only to keep oil the spoils of Church 
and State for themselves, but even to prevent the exercise of Non- 
conformist worship. The Toleration Act wm not extended to Ireland. 

Tlie Presbyterians who liad manned the walls of Londonderry, 
though they might now kick the pajMsts into the gutter, were not 
themselves allow cil to worship Goil. Tlie net result of this economic 
and religious jealousy was tliat over S0,0oo of the best l*rotcstant 
stock in the world left Ulster, and the .Vmcricon backwoods were 
I lUuXf. Iv., (1. 042 : T.. ptv 3ia-iu. 
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p«)plcil mth tloiir Scotsmen, who had c\cii less reason tliau Uie 
dcsctndanls of the PiJ|mm FaUiers to love the English State. 

With the murdered doth mdiistr}’ j>crishcd the last hope of 
Ireland. E%-on in iJjc ten dUlrocted years tlint followed the Re- 
volution. it h.ad giscn promise of imploying a vastly increased 
Protestant population, and of bringing the Catholics into industrial 
relation with the English world. Rut, ns it was, the laws liad 
abolished all the old forms of secular life for tlic native Irish, dc- 
stroj'ed their up[>cr class, deprived them of lands and eniploymcnls, 
schools and universities, and prescnlcs! the growth of new intcjcsts 
in place of tlie old ; the |>easanU Iwd nothing left to render bondage 
endurable but memories and religion hept alive by the priests, to 
extirpate whose inHucnce tlicsc frantic statutes had licen pas^. 
Under a legal code that left them no choice except to be disloyal 
and priest-ridden, the native |>opulation multiplied and toot 
possession of the sod. of whicli they had in tlie ej-e of the law been 
deprived ; wlule the landowners soon dwindled to a small caste of 
noblesse, living on the plunder of the land and divorced from tlic 
sou and iU inliabitonls.* 


Killi*. Scotland in the Arst year of the Revolution liod been loorc 
a?{h‘^v - Preb>terum basis. .Another 

1C89 hy clans hoslde to the reviving fortune* 

or ^e house of .\rg>-lc, flickered out more ijuickly than Uie similar 
underUking of Montrose m IOtt-45, owing to Ihe death of Claver- 
bouse at the very moment when the red-coaU broke before the 
clajTOorcs at KilliectanVie. Deprived of the only warrior with 
aullMinty enough to lead and unite their jealous chieftains, the 
bMbarians retired to Uicif valleys before the year was out. No 
attempt to bring the Iligiilonds vsithin the iiale of civilisation and 
L ® cordon of forts and tnwps was 

established to protect the Lowlands, and the chiefs were kept 
quiet by gifts of money from their new sovereign, whom they 
were on ^ terms content to acknowledge (IG»1). One small 
clam mhabiUng the valley of Glencoe, was late m taking the oath 
of allegiance. The opportunity was seised by their Scottish enemies 
M an excuse to perpetrate a massacre among the mists, by wiles as 
r- wlverewiUi. under brighter skies, rulers 

‘^elr guKts to death. In 
^ rewarded hospitality bv midiught 

slau^ter. story makes It clear that the cruelties 'done u^n ' 

^ statesmen of the Restoration and by the 
soldiers of aaverhousc, resulted not from the greater wickedness 
oi one party, but from the general sUte of political civilisation in 

Froud^£„7^,; PP- 
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Scotland. Yet even in Scotland, where the age of barbarism was 
at last coming to an end, the breach of hospitality and the deliberate 
slaughter of women and children aroused imiversal horror. W , 
though ignorant of the base means that were to be employed, la in 
general terms consented to tlie “ extirpation of the c n o ar 
barian robbers. ' The man who gave tliis evil order, the man who 
failed to bring tJic murderers of the De Witts to justice, was e 
same man who, by Caesarean clemency in tlie midst of traitors and 
assassins, introduced the new r/gune of humanity and toleration 

ce, BHtish ^ enabWW„ 

William, in the third year of his reign, to lead the Bn is League 

across the sea. The ™r of the league of Augsburg saw Dutch, „t Aug.. 
Austrians, Spaniards, Savoyards and Germans fighung fajuis a ong 
aU the frontiers of France. But the result of the struggle tunicd 
chieSy on those seven campaigns in defence of the Spanish Nete- 
lands, wherein William trained our army to surpass on 
of all the other nations whom he led to batUe, ^ 

hand the splendid instrument tliat he bequeathed to Mar borou|h. 

If we remember the want of skiU. leaderslup and organuabon wrU. 

which our civilian ancestors invariably began great 

lions after any long interval of peacc,-if we recall 

of Bucldngham, the opening of our orvn evil ^ e n 

more military age the opening of our wi^ agains J m tte 

solution —then such defeats as we sulfercd at Stcinklrl. (Ion-) 

and Londen (1605) mil appear necessary and not 

lodes to the great victories of the next reign. The result ouoai or 

Uuu. If Nmuur Ilevniutiou setUeuicnt i„ 

ac real outcome of tlic war wiu tna invasion of Eng- 

England passed ssTcIy through^a^^^ attempted and 

land, concerted by Louis witn tn ^ 

tailed. Ou both oecasioiw jLSn w.vs in some 

defence of the IDng, SU„.,.tormUls. 

danger from mobs ,.^ 1 ^ selicnie was naval. In 1000. Fii .1 

The iraporUince of the r^t in ii,r' French fleet, after 

when -WiUiam was Ud Dutch off Bcachy 

>ictonous encounte landed a rcciineiit of Frcucli troops Hogue. 

^ held the ^ t,ours. In 1C02 preparations were made tn'^^'*‘ 

in Devonshire for a ^ iJan, which had much the same 

send across “ P'" „( rhllip IL and Napoleon I., was frus- 

chance of success ns tii r„„-li licet was defealed on the 

om^sS eh°asTinto Ihe' harbonm of Cherbourg and La Hogue, ■ , 
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and burnt as it lay in port. At La Hogue the conflagratioa tool, 
p]^ under the c>-cs of James 11. and the army of mrasion. From 
tJus battle dai^ a change in the maritime conditions of the struggle 
^aimt Louis XIV. During Uie rest of the nars of IVilliam and 
JMborough the English and Dutch fleets held the sea. Unbl 
the peace of Utrecht the ocean was a safe pathway for the military 
opera ions of the allies, and French commerce was amuhilalei 
As houu chosen to engage himself in land wars on his Flemisij. 
lUiemsh, .Upme and P>Tcncan frontiers, he could no longer aPord 
0 repair the losses of La Hogue, and the waste of time and 
weather, and Marlborough rerired the policy of &om- 

weU in mamtairung a British fleet to command theJfeiterraDeaa, 
bifti neglected by Charles H. and 

of money mrolvcd in their autocratic 
Sm? compcll^ them to abandon Tangier (1683), and to be- 
come the vassals of France.* 

counir m ''1“^ evenly nutched atmies maiehed 

g^r-marched under Beneiak, the victory in the »ar of the 

1“ the contest of endurance 
»d Set EngUnd. the gadus 

re, 21 1 ' j !!“? hnaoeieis aUccted the fortunes of all Europe, 
and the Experience utoduall^ ^ *5*’ “’“te and more upon the tVhig*. 

govcRh- ministers from one of thi* ew ° saraice by selecting h** 

which at thfi Hmm b 1 !v parties! and to prefer that one 
through Parliamm^*^ v* nwjonty, to cany ministerial measures 
fared both hv tb ' ^ f**® tThigs were pw- 

£SnSly Thefwere more 

State VnZ in Inh ^ f"{**®*.“‘* 'o French ideals of Church and 
the Tor^; dissolution of 1630. 

noer 'ViUiam. They could 

acQiuesced to th.- <^ge of dynasty, in which they had 

. Their hereditary allegiu«4”hid.'l£l.“ "TT ■“'‘‘“I monopoly 

,£?*****• 'trap*. xxT.-xxa., nrvx _ gj. 

to ta executive aod legfalative. 

wa* adopted a» of practical uolitv naitiStil***”*** ®****«^^“*r“n ******“*“*• 

In thi. limited Kie ^ «>n«ituUooal 

by the advK* govemment. Cut he did ^ 

“J™y* in foreign aOam he acted withmS^i^i’ m bme aSair* and neariT 

*rauut thm wuhea. Amin, be *“* mbustei* and sometun** 

P^. men nbo were nrt ih^ “> queation. of the higb^ 

the lIoTO of Common*, a* Dnt^ *^y »“'I »bo were detested by 

U^. N«thm mlnis^ the repentant renegade Siin6^ 

** •« «"«ly cmnplain of hi. prart«e In t^ 

lUghU or by custom. ' 'wuumonal. It was not prohibited by the Bin oI 
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reconciled them to the present, and ilniic to the future. So «hcnDcaUiof 
Mary unexpectedly died of smalliwx, their hostility to the Dutch 
King became more marked. . leg* 

■ Dut owing to tlic same pitiful misfortune, William and the war-nie .uari. 
party received one great accession of strength. On her sister’s boroughs 
death, itrinc was reconciled by her jiolitical advisers to the widowed ® 

King, whom she was almost certain to survive and now almostciledto 
certain ' to succeed. Sarali Churclull controlled the will of the 
I’rincess, and licr husband’s great fortunes were staked on those of 
Anne. John Churchill, nominally a Toiy but really a political 
eclectic, had brought about the complete and bloodless triumph 
of William’s invasion. In return, the new Iving Iiad made him 
Karl of Jlarlborough, and left him authority and patronage in the 
nnny, vfhich he was w ell able to use both for liis own and his country s 
benefit. lie lia<l, however, while Mary stood between Anne and 
the succession, intrigued with St. Germains, betrayed military 
secrets to France, and tried to mampulate English jealousy of the 
Dutcii favourites into n treasonable movement, ostensibly in favour 
of James, hut probably in the real hope of benefiting Anne. On 
the unexpected death of the Queen, this group, wliich may almost 
he said to have held the balance of power, went over to William 
and the war party. Thus early was formed the union of tlio iinig 
party with iUne, the Jfarlboroughs and their friend Godoljiliin ; it 
continued intermittently, until In the next reign it had destroyed 
the power of Louis. , , 

, The great acliievcment of the Whig minbteis was the institution 
of the modem system of finance witli which England lias since fought^ 
all her great wars of European sccunty and colonial expansion. lUCNaiional 
Bank of England was established in connection with the ^^ationalD^t, 

Debt, against the opposition of the Tories, wlio were jealous ot 

wonied interest. A regular method of Government ^rrowmg wasage, iGOO 

th^ setup, which enabled a ICing who could not tax subjects at 

'”11, to outlast in resources a despot whose subjects lia , 

•eft for liim to take.^ , . , 

. The yet more difficult task of a re-coinagc was carried two g 
W danger and difficulty, at a time of war and general depress . 
y the same set of statesmen who formed the Bank. 

. The \Vhig leaders of the rising generation. Somers and Mon^ 

“■ close consultalion with Ute ^Vhig pliilosopheis. 

J«lc. cffected these great measures, which they *'“‘1 
Ireir own science and wisdom, and carried throu^ y 
of parly spirit in the City and the House ot Commons. 

'ms new leadership, the wisdom of the Whigs saver 
bad so often been sliaken by their fdly. 

•See Appeoai* B bdow. 
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liarty fontairifd ’ ignorant multitude of kquirt*. tbc Toff 

Dasfn^r ‘ t liJ^c Dudlej' Xortlv Ould aad 

Tliere sras’ free-trade tlKorv'- 
ft was the tra.t »• for tlie difference in economic efced^ 

France as a ini- ! *^ policj* of tlie \\1iij5 to stoji cotiiincrce 
wlulc the « ““‘^SoiJism to tlic great Catholic roonarch5 ; 

tliat “ when o«<4 o,.r “Herward* expressed it, thought 

trade with France unT****^* **'* C3srr>-ing on » 

^^^u~gu^^ wiii {la. ’ I 'L rrgulalion*. ll»e artiflee* 

absolultly prohibiting the^^Jv^''^*^* iuprtmacy to pasa an A«® 
commerce was resumli » trade; under the Tory reaction 

“ S’® tSnTof^ar!!'*' prohibited. 

confidence ofThc X'ine ‘'i“ ^^d already lost tlic 

and A*, country. And in the^'f^?! to base lost the confidence of tb* 

5SS. “nr.™™! b,- "■‘‘■s I”." “"'1 

S '^Pl“reorXaii;„r iL^^. , “lame of Louii. VTilk lie 

Pninc.; „ . ^'“f»« loofturaiJ»cauutIooit»P‘ 

another army to insade PnM , 'F^'ting sictorj*. Louis prepared 
of t^ French, the Jacobit« Uid* 

roacK curiously smuJar inltTi. ^ the King m his 

was detected ouly just i„ ttee. TY ^ “ 

of loy^ty and graUtude lo WillLh.f'J!*’’ ^^®“Sh transient, emotion 
tnumph of theW '’“t in all clas-es. The 

short-lived. I scrted him was complete, but it was 

Treaty of Xext year ih,. . • 

Rj-swick WM regards Europe, 

^ugh Louu gave uj) Luxemburg ® cessation of arms ; for 

of power had not been finallv d«?.i^ f-orrame, the general balance 
Iiad ^egard^England. the 

last acknowledged at Veisailte^ England was at 

come safe to pon. mih the fortu'njjr umP Rc'oJulion had 

‘ >V. J. AihUy. su™„,. „ ^ 
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The most dangerous years of Jus me were now Ln.iu*iu, ^ 
most vexatious and humiliating were yet to come, ^uis la 
granted Uic terms of Uys«ick only because lie saw looming m thCpc<i^of 
immediate future the contest between the t rcnch • and Aus nan 
candidates for the succession of the Spanish Empire. That contest 
would be decided by the attitude of England, Holland and Sjiain. 

If the fateful hour when Charles IL of Si»ain died lu^ found aU 
Europe bUU at war with France, and Spain herself stdi ‘n armed 
alliance with the Austrian Emperor, then by no possibility could a 
l»rincc of the House of Uourbou have been placed lu possession either 
of the NeUicrlanda, or of any other port of U»c 
Louis, therefore, liad liastcncd to make pcaw. 'Vdliam. thankful 
as he was for the secure and honourable position which he obtamc 
by Uie treaty, knew tliat a greater struggle on a new issue was at 
hand, unless it could be averted by previous ® 

King of France, aware that his country liaii been roined by the 
Ivto wars, was equally ausious to a. old anotto breath, iwree 
Hiree years (1008-1700) Louis and WiUiam formed a secret agree- 
ment, against tile death of Cliatles IL, for the Pa i 
Spanish dommions in a manner least calculated to disturb the 

’^But mernwhUe the English people, tailing it for 

foreign nlfairs were well settled, were revelling m “ 

domitie faction. Strengthened by the elections of 1098, theM,„., 

Tories and the Independent Whigs broke loose from the bonds of 

loyalty to Uic Ooveiimicnt which the wwr tad u»P“'^P™ taep”"- 

The Whig ministers did not dare to eaU their 

In the sessions that followed the peace, the most 

emanated from the action of private member, “'f . 

opinion of the 

w™;„nuVe";rev°e,,Udo„lyby«.^^^^^^^ 


,m the arrny to 7,000 me., r ^ ,te 

, old Eng . si. P'>»“,p '■,!?“‘„‘?r™mds. for whom he felt 


.as an olu JSngi.s. ^ 

IW. In particular, WiUi™; " ® back 


.muse, m P“"‘“““‘> " "T„ Cj, Eaglisi subjects, were sent back 
Sta"”®” C wL S. di^piy halt when the grants of 
Sta Jutland madefy Idm ta ^ t 


lorleited Irish lana ^ <i7ooJ Yet there was something to 

»fror for both these deelsloiis. 


. y. then b»d an independent wOl of lU c 

» The House of p je^s of U»c ministers, who 


• Tne House oi of Ibcministers, «iio were invioiousiy 

majonty was in the id^ S«ee the present form of the English 

known as “ placemen . o° tnssed the House of Commons in this 

Constitution, that a Place In tlie 
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ATory At the clccUoas of January, 1701, tJic Tories were nturnol in 
Tailia* strength enough to take |)arty vengeance on the iVliig rainistcrt 
thcHLselvcs. \M\cn the first I’artilion Treaty cmne to Jight, it 
Nov., was made an excuse to uupeach Somers arid MonUigue (JIarch, 
'tot 1701). Tlicsc ministers liasing aroused more jealousy tlun 
gratitude by the success with wliicii they Iiad guided the nation 
tlmmgh the jkfiIs of the last war, were no« in danger because they 
had consented to the wise efforts of William to prevent tltc next; 
cliargcs of peculation were also trumped up to strengthen the cose 
against Jlontaguc, the financial saviour of England.^ 

Anti- in tlic four years mtersening between the wars of William and 

monatclii- the wars of Marlborouglt, the English jicopic and Uie Englisli Con* 
^^^‘ggjStitution of tluit day were seen in llicir most free and cliaractcristic 
mood, wt iheit worst and at tlvtir best. Tlie action of tlie Tory 
House of Commons, though ut some respects vcr>' unwise, showed 
that their parly, under the growing infiuencc of Uic moderate 
Harley, was wedded to ParUamcnlAiy life and the Revolution 
settlement 5 * tliat England was not beaming militarist or forgetful 
0 ! her own doroesUe traditions in tlie course of the continental 
struggle: and that the new prestige and functions acquired by Uie 
\Miig House of Commons, session after session, during tltc war, 
were to become permanent in our national life, wlmtcvcr party was 
in fasliion. Since the House of Commons had vraged and won Uic 
war, hod found supplies and instituted the new financial policy, its 
functions had muUipUed and its prestige had increased in all quarters. 
The old power of the Crown over commorcbl affairs Itad passed to 
tlie Commons ; English and Irish clothiers, Old and New £a.st India 
Companies, came no longer begging and bribing to Whiteliall, but to 
Westmimter, where the fateful tariffs and bounties, tliat made and 
ruined merchants, were sold for money or for political support,* 
Even Ireland, the garrison of prerogative power ever since the daj's 
of Strafford, had at last been brought under direct cognisance of tlie 
House. And agmn, it was in accordance witli Uie auti-monarchical 
Pr«ss. spirit of the age that the House refused to renew the Licensing Act, 

less and so finally freed tlie English press from the action of the Censor. 

But though the House of Commons feared neither IGng nor 
Cabinet, there was still one power Uiat could call it to account. 
It was never for more Uian three years together independent of 
public opinion, as it afterwards become in the days of Wilkes and 
North. Many boroughs were rotten, but not yet rotten enough to 

V Part, V., pp. 1238.1315. 

*Tlu< was proved wbea Ibe Tones introduced and passed, with the bearty 
concurrenccoftbe VVbigs, the ActofSetUemeot of XTOl, secoringtheCtown to the 
House ot ilanoier, 10 case IStlham and Anne should both die without teaviOK 
children. Sir. Felling's IlulOTy nftht Tmy Patty is very good on *l>i» period. 

' • Cunpuigham, I., pp. 403*10. This control of ParllaiiieDt ov cr the course of 

trade waa made clear in 16T8 when theVVhiga probibited the trade with France. 
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Englwh TOien Cm! War at last broke out in the midst of our peaceful 
island, its conduct contrasted well m ever)' point of humanity with 
the uncontrolled destruction that was laying waste the continent. 
For the EngEsli were not a military population; the state of war 
was rare and unpopular; the combatants’ were men of the same 
race, and the religious animosity less intense than in Holland, France 
and Germany ; the \nolence of armed Episcopalian and Puritan was 
as much milder than the denlnes of Alva and Tilly, as the Bishops 
of the High Commission Court were more mild than the Inquisitors 
of Spam. 

Cruelty in But while the English, by their very insularity, drew ahead of 
^ others in their methods of conducting war, and in the disuse of 
torture as a means of extracting csndence or inflictmg capital punish- 
ment, there were ses'eral respects in which their humanity was low. 
In their treatment of coloured races, and of white peoples whom 
thej* reckoned inferior in civilisation, the English were no better 
than the Dutch and French, or, except for the Inquisition, than the 
Spaniard. Of the state of our prisons, and of the use of torture as 
a means of punishment other tlian capital, we have already spoken. 
Since corporal punisliments were the only alternative to the gallows 
or the living death of the prison,* thq' were perhaps less aboroinable 
for their cruelty to the victim than for their brutalising eH«t on 
others as everyday spectacles. But while we condemn our ancestors 
for flocking to see the thief faint in the pUlorj' under the shower of 
filthy missiles, and women suffer agonies under the lash, we must 
remember that we are ignorant what proportion of the popular 
went to these sights and in wltat spirit. ' 

The wrtch But the most scandalous blot in English humanity was witch- 
hunt finding. The inhabitants of cowtlaentai Europe, brutalised by the 
continual presence of war, torture and murder, wliich rival priest- 
hoods blessed, frenacd by doubt as to the true escape from the 
lively vision of hell, and taught to see powers of evil in every common 
event, fell with maniac cruelty upon a class of persons whom old 
tracUtion pointed out as the devil’s servants. In countries of cither 
faith, old and sohtary women perished by- thousands amid agonies 
• of torture. Across the guardian waters that divided England from 
the atmosphere of reli^ous wars, this loathsome infection of the 
mind was wafted like a plague-blast: but since the material and 
intellectual causes were less marked, the vile panic was never hrre 

B .rtics, when Jame* II. revived It lo put down the sheltenog of ftigitivei. lUaS- 
e, before the principle of the drop was adopted, unavoidably lasted m^y 
mmntcs. Thou^ H was not iDeaot as a torture, a more humane genetaw® 
would have found means of maUng death iustaotaneous. 

1 Some few convicts, hut pot those of the wont kind, were transported to 
Virptda as “ servants The custexn was resisted, with partial success, by the 

^omsts. Between 1519 and 188S • much greater number of political oBcnd^ 
were transported to Vlffdala and the West Indies fBemomU Ilut. cf 
Brace, isoe, i., pp. 800-612). 
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prevent the sense oE the upper and middle 

Mt at the frequent elections held under the fticnnml Act, Behm 
the evenly bilanecd parties of this period S 

cudgel iuLnd, the independent electors, unhned in tins 
irith a remarkable instiit both for home and toreign attars, and 
nell able to keep both patties in order, mth alternate . 

As one of the periodic waves of High Chnreh “ "2 ‘ 

Dissenters and Toliration had now set rn, rt ,s PK^le t'mt «« 
Tory Saturnalia of 1701 would have been allowed *“ 

great lengtlis in the first years of the century it another E^P'“" 
erisis had not suddenly threatened the indqwndenee and co^etee 
of Great Britain. In November, 1701, ‘ke eleetorate again ap 
pealed to by William as the last net of 1 “, 'kort the 

. Parliamentary revels, and insisted tliat the no , J a pjje 

eountry shoSd be turned to meet the 
French troops were in occupation of the pani P 


The War of the SpaaUh Suction (>’'»;’”!> j 
example la history of a struggle between the Pi^“P“' P ” j Saerrs. 
Europe tor the possession of a great ''■jJlS''”” 

defend itself and scarcely consulted tw to its “'™ f 

a hundred years before the Spanish Empim k.»a keen 'he^‘™'- 
and almost the ruin, of those who now foug crimes The 

Spain had already begun the lo;8 P!“'’“j°' '’J deca- 

expulsion of the Jews and Moors hwf >«'» tS'„ee of 

deuce of tWClwistiaas : ceneatem W 

the great Catholic po«er, the atiemp *. --onomic ruin; 

the world ky P'evvntjng esehang^ta of the central 

despotism and centralisation haa both hemispheres 

auaority. Yet the "nltifarious p<«— 

held together under the ^obk to resist external attack or 

from her, though she was equal y Empire 

to suppress domestic msurrectio . j,y leagues of power- 

had been defended from foreign - {pertift of her subjects, 

ful allies, and from or 

If the spirit of \ an Arteveldt, - America could with 

stirring in that ■>»■' ''"'vf Portugal 

ease have ttom'-n off their effete independent Slate. 

alone liad rebelled, and TheThe,. 

And now aiarlcs P - William broke down.]^““" 

Partition ^as annulled hy the death of the Electoral 

n”"w7o had been named as mOre 

1 Tassel 10&*r repealed by the Septennial Act, 1716. 
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Al^ce came round to jjive assent to a new war. Thus armed 

formed, "y ^ngland, William went abroad and formed the Grand Alliance 
iTOi®'^" Franw'’’^ destined at lenfrth to reduce “ the e-^orbitant l>ower of 

Sw. *» a majority in a Parliament only sLx months 

Wgea less likely than tlie ^Vhigs to show zeal in waging war. 

ullT Co^hnent. mile war loans and war contracts 

nth Sep , momed men, war taxes were to the disadvantage of 

1701 Torj- squires. It was the policj- of their party to confine our opem- 
“ liossible to the sea. But again Louis cleared the 
bed ^ TT™ enemies. Standing by the dca 

Sd f "'ti' ‘1>«1 P"™*” e“5'"f, 

nation. A ‘n him took the place of generosity and P'iy ° 

Indicnatiin aMinTr dissolved the new PaTliament. 

The elections ^took moment almost ‘ 

^'■hiK were of warlike enthusiasm; t^e 

prosecution of the war.^ Tories pledged to vigord 

was^rmgSg^’j-itK^p” ^ eventful year 1701, EurojW 

mU «vct seln.® S greatest war the world had 

nm selves and began to ^ armies everywhere shook the^ 

and the Po. «’«'Meuse, the Rhine, the Danube 

hail so long flickered ii The fierce clear light that 

tinguUhed. Rut the trr * body was at last ^ 

irresistibly on. In rwT he had set in motion rolled 

whom he had chosen fo^fK**t *i’ ^ Zanders, appeared the 
treasons, he understood i • ^ ’ ^enuse, though he knew bis 

Marlborough was goit^to Ihe'^al'^” detected liis genius- 

Outside his ovm 

IVilliam never sought country of Holland, 

and he has not obtained contemporaries or of posterity, 

and th^. he achieved Tr^ welfare and frecdori^ 

age and country tVf*^ ^as the garb in which hi* 

duty, not for joy o^Sr ^1^^" “ Stoic'wh^scrs-es God fot 

oWcnicl. Ills ssisdom\^j^7'^d to be popular. He scorned 
the polienee unlefaligabi., Ili patience W I*' 
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CHAPTER XV 
Tlin RETCN OF ANNE, 1702-14 
IVhile strength upholds the free —Bowen. 

WniEK Clmrles 11. landed at Dover, it laid 
VV beyond all future appeal that the Puritans were no o r 
the State, and that England •mis not to l>e a republic; but wheniiament- 
William marched from Torbay, it was decided no less irrevocably 
that the Catholics were not to rule the State, and that England was 
not to be a despotism. Under Queen Anne the supremacy of the secure 
Protestants was never once threatened by t!ie Catho ics, nor e 
liberties of the subject by the monarch ; and even if on her deatn 
Bolinghroke had restored the Pretender, that prince «ou 
Iren bound to the High Churebmen and '■’ones M bclplcssl) o 
George I. tos bound to the Lntitudinarians nnd mugs, but toe 
Revolution, liie the ncstorotion, hod dratvn v'th it some by 
eonsequences. which m.sny of those who supported its ““i P'”' 
visions did not intend to become permonent. These BCCidcnU of 
the Revolution were Toleration for Dissentcre, the ptow 
monied interest in close alliance with Governmen , a sj 
national credit, and a standing army. All these 
conditions of the great land scar with France, into which [he 
o! ms had plunged the nation. While W,1 ham ‘veR [» P'»[cc 
the Dissenters, and while the country was dady 
conquest by France, the Tories, who were yn.tc “ ° * a 

RTiigs, though in a different way, curbed tiieir P” .1^ P g ^ 

|ll*de no serious effort to overthrow the new domestic ^ 

JP 1T02 their opportunity seemed to have arrive . o fTre-iter 

Queen ascended the throne ; ami if the danger to u P . . 

than before now that the Trench infantry were Sarnsonu^ t le 

towns of Flanders and Italy, the danger to R‘1S'“”R.”'“ 

than ten years before, when they had been crowding P , IlmncW 

flbartaliin along th; Norman <»ast. The Tories 'f. 

hy the new monarch, and justified by- the new ““‘■'’Xii^TetlTe" 

® feactionary movement against that part of ^e 

t««nt wHch concerned the treatment of the 

commercial classes. Tliis policy ^Vlvipfiv to naval 

teadiness to confine our operations ^mst France y g 

warfare. anJndifference to the fate of Holland and the other 

of Europe, and no “ very settled rcsoluUons ’’ on the f 

^lanoverian succession.* The Whigs, on the other liand, m 

‘BoLngbroke’B Letter to Sir W. IThk®""* P- 
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Death acceptable than the Austrian or French candidates.^ The scrond 
andTre- silijch divided up the inlieritance, failed because neither 

Spain nor Austria would consent to any Partition. Charles U-i 
II., Nov., in his will, offered the whole Empire to Philip, the cadet of the House 
of Bourbon, if his grandfather Louis XIV. would support him in 
possession by French arms. If Louis refused, the whole Emi^ 
was to go to the Austrian candidate, the Archduke Cliarles, the 
cadet of the House of Hapsburg. On the death of Charles H*» 
Louis, knowing that, if he refused, Austria would accept the oBer, 
and that neither Holland nor England would fight to enforce 
Partition for the benefit of France, threw over the Treaty he 
had made with IVilham. and accepted the whole inheritance for 
his grandson — now Philip V. of Spam {Nov., 1700). In Philip® 
name the French troops took possession of all the fortresses of the 
Spanish Netherlands up to the borders of Holland, and poured 
unresisted over the Alps, to guard for him tiie plains of Milan and 
of Naples against the Austrian. In a few weeks Louis had come 
peaceably inlo occupation of whole countries for whose outlj'ing 
posts he had waged three long and ruinous wars. In the spring of 
1701 he was in a position ftom which nothing could dislodge h»o 
but the prolonged efforts of a coalition stronger than the League of 
Augsburg. Of such a coalition there appeared no prospect. The 
Butch and English peoples slewed the change with compIaccncy< 
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Anne of Austria. Phibp IV., d. 16S5. 
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Louis XV., d. 17*6 
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fondly hoping that Loub would soon withdraw the French troops Louis in 
from the Spanish dominions, and sever his connection with Philip V. occupa- 
The Tory squires were rejoiced to hear that Louis had vexed William 
by tearing up his precious Treaties of Partition. The new King ofSpamsh 
Spain was acknowledged by England and by Holland. So long as 
the maritime powers remained neutral the French could easily ' 
ivard off sulky Austria, who could not reach the Netherlands, and 
who vainly attempted in 1701 the task of recovering Italy with her 
own armies. The work of William’s life seemed undone. 

But Louis himself came to the rescue of Ids enemies, and aroused 
against France the old liatreds and the old alliance. While Charles 
Was djTng, Louis had trod carefully- But when tlic pri^e seemed 
to him secure, his natural instincts of pnde and insolence onoke 
too soon for his fortunes. By a series of raolent acts he showed 
Europe that be was still the same Grand Monarch who had burned 
the Palatinate, dragooned the Pope, and revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, but now twice as strong end tlierefore twice as dangerous as 
he liad ever been before. 

Ue seized the Barrier towns ^ of the Netherlands from thcMbtaLes 
Dutch: Holland saw tliat she must again fight for her life. 
declared that Philip was not incapacitated from the French success- * 

Sion ; Europe was again overshadowed bj' the pliantom of a Uni- 
versal Monarchy. He proclaimed that France would be treated as 
the most favoured nation in trade with tJic Spanish'Amcrican 
Colonics : England and Holland saw that they would be excluded 
from the riches of the new world, which were no longer to be used | 
only by effete Spain, but also by.France herself, the one rival whom 
the maritime powers had to feat in the world ocross the ocean. 

Louis had been encouraged to commit these premature acts of Agitation 
violence by the spectacle of Parliamentary ^gland baiting 
King, and by the belief tliat the Tories were' able and willing 
keep peace at any price- But when it was realised in England tliat ermntry, 
Eouis intended to exjiloit the Spanish Empire ns an npp.mage 
France, an agitation for svor arose outside the doon of the Torynoi' 
House of Commons. The majority within s\cre angry at Ixu’ng dis- 
' turbed in the more attractive programnie of Imiwicliing the ^Vh^g 
statesmen, and when the famous ** KenUsh I’Ctilion ” eallwl on them 
to adopt a* different attitude in Uie face of foreign danger, they 
imprisoned the gentlemen who brought it, for breach of privilege. 

It Was the first IwtUe in tlw Jong war between Uie House of 
Commons and the jjohlie, with which the annals of the nrjct hun- 
dred years arc so full. But tlie Tories were not really Imhffcmit 
to the dangcT of the country in face of louis' aggression, nwl 


« fwtresw* Wblrh Ihe Ihitebt^Jbrm ia 5j.»ni.h tmitotj. 

a* m Mlrgusnl ajjiJiMt t'lwh tnvMloo of lluiUm] ibr UI.U<r*o-l«» 

domlakMW of Spaia. 
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l>estof 

both 

parties 


"* " •“ '““f' •'>= ‘smination, of a war 

rfS ‘ho o-'y oafosoo"" 

of the domestic mtercsls under them charge, 
country ^ good fortune of England, in thb glorious reign, to 

GSS' Sdd t fT“ f "'hon a few turns of chance 

“‘'■O” hoo OU “tat was worst. TOcn 

fhe sath- oV l£' fu!’”'' '0“' o" "“O"'’ 

the safetj of the Slates of Europe, broken for ever the nrestige of 
thIt''o7 The M '‘“P*™ »f France, established fa its^lace 

therebv oren'r^”*? oonstitutionalism of England, and 

of the uS S ”’‘”0 o and politicfl downfall 

with Scotland Continent ; they had passed the Union 

fa doS rese'tfani tf H“”oweri.n succession ; and 

tnoniedfateS!l s«fa'e for the future the 

ments the starting ,0 o eration of Dissent, Tliese great achieve- 
the etiminr' eentim '*^'” European and English development fa 
classes"t the isS ™ ‘ah'" to defend certain 

th?7aari ■>" “wir side, though 

by a SnS^~“ ,b^ "''h o‘ber obieeta, garnered for us 

llUllMlTljr;" "''he tVhig wa'r. S Treaty of 
party, just as the camnaipn of n P^pPote the interests of their 
bringing oTr'^r'^ "? “nlon with Scotland, 

other. Thus out of the eofaS 1?'®""' *“ protect the 

'rclfare both of England and of Eur^^. *"***"*^«* 

Anne’s reign^ 

numerous than 'the inhabrSnls of T people scarcely more 
decided the trend of Ptimua. • •<• nt the present day, 

*tand the wlnj cE" to undeV 

appreciate the forces, IS^Sts .iST.?"'’, f"* “• 

years taken possession of the \Vb5 recent 

os a result JZ rei” respective 


‘‘’'"’!,‘’°'w.'"^StebrdXrffate)o^eMu’'^’ “ ““ ‘“'‘'' 0 ”“,'?“ 

byTj^sru'.rbt'tfjfSi^.:'-^- w^srss'Th.id 

" of the army ; tlie trsdinp officers and s-ctcrans 

of the City anrf the Bank, wlio fin tbe great monied men 

llesolution fioverumM , ";>> ‘‘"refore ifasascd the 

south-western shires : the ““them, eastern and 

“ several gradations of free-thinb^.^ ^ Dissenters ; and the 
more talked of in this than 
* Swift, Ejtaniner, So. SS. 
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h. the 


ol the Ij-pc otWrlon. Th«c to »ere >>omd 

common fear of the Tory reaction, w ic , p . gf-^tury 

eollce-homo loudly proclaimed in the openmg f 

had marked them for common overthrove ‘2 

were united not only by a common Imr hut ^5 “ t 

intelligently and heartily ^ Ijte those of Corporal 

perhaps by the soldiers. 

Tnm, were centred on the persons o nartv. The 

who were \Vliigs only because the Wugs sve n. ‘ther were the 
prindples that bound thC rest of the coaW.on 

doctrines of Locke, confirmed i ^ follows- 

are stated by Swift under three pnucipid ^ 

1. They do not think llie pretogntlve ^ veneraUon for the 

W thewfore taken care (« 

fllustrioua House of Irano^er) to chp It *tiU closer ngm , .i„oIu 
This jealousy of the powers of J**.® ;^^7^en’th?Torlr pmcticeP^^P^"* 
central point of IVhig tbeorj- ! but it b 

under IVillinm. On the accession of Anne tne o ministers 

was restorcl. For while the Ton.» coidd lead^e mng 
had to drive the Queen. In the inid^e hands of the army, 

point to Anne as another Royal Martyr in Uie hands ol 
the fanatics and the Parliament. 


ne lanaucs anu me x«tia«aa*'-..w u 

2. As to wtifiion (cootlnuM S^) P.^e^'^rits Union 

that It ought to make no distmrtKm schism the notion of n Church 

in disciphne ned doctnne. the i^t and rn«tcraft. They see 

and W;n.wl,y, Ih.y la"Sa ■< "/"SSl; T n.Iten/lailh 1 aed wh.l w. 
ao aeccly .1 H «."> ‘'^v rtyle tte r.l.g.m of M .s«.'.n«c. 

a,.«.Uy cal, by .bat u».c. th-T ^ ij it he home 

This is a perfectly fair L posUion of the Cl.nreh 

in mmd that no attack on «■' padual admission of some of 

was suggested, ‘’"‘.""’ji^Trnd a defSL of their right to educate 
the Dissenters to ci^l ofiice, 

their own children.* .-i-nowlcdced maxim in tliat party, 

8. Swift adds to thc^nstitution tis any I have 

and, in my opinion. “ on all occasions, the monied 

mentioned ; I mean, tha that the Whig ministers 

interest before the ‘ n_-ncisl svstem that Slontague had 

under Anne continued nolicy of the country on public 

begun under WiUiam, C for Government to retain 

bo^wing. It therefom uc^ I 

the good-will and coasu t the ^ .r laud, o„ Ibe 1^ 

■ » See the stotemCTt of ooraplete civU equality is claimed 

caskiual Confori^v ^X/pP- ’’‘•-"'I' 
for Dissenters (Part. ‘ * 

• Swift, EJeaminer. No. Js- 
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organised in the Lank of England, undeterred by the fact that 
many of them wctc Presbj'terians. Tlie ^igs perceived the true 
lines on which British power and wealth could be developed in the 
coming century. 

The Tories claimed to represent the more solid interests in the 
under nation, because in their opinion no interest was solid but that of 
^ne. luthe landowners. Their parly consisted of most of the country 
tion*^*' and nine-tenths of the country clergy, together with the 

large classes wholly dependent on the manor house, such as family 
servants, tenant-farmers and tlicir employees. Tlic agricultural 
labourers, then the \-ast majority of tlie English nation, had no 
J as Ihej' trooped off meekly to the parish 
church, and as there was then no social agitation on foot against 
squire or farmer, it may be presumed that all except those employed 
ny the yromanry could count as Tories at a pinch. Both parties 
could, at favourable seasons, excite to not the rabble of the large and 
small towns. In the reign of Anne the Tones succeeded in this 
more often, in spite of the advantage possessed by the IVliigs as the 

'■'''rthrow but to modify tlie 
but to ‘te Cutboliee, 

Mtend JI'' <» teetote ubsoluliim, but to 

for the kudou-uing'eto.’'" P™" 

«■' p-io- <• >» «» 

lU composition tv» ^ influence blended Into 

■"M'T"! Ih. IVhis, ,e be the rf . p.rty, 

tar.tree«k . ““...pi, ot the Cm „„d„ K.ne Ch.rte. II uuneJ up 

on the Dutch and other^lIws.'^^'^TTi the bonk and other corporations, 
who tbousht in this manner «»'.*#" ^ therefore, of those amongst us 

body of the Whim to mX ^ improve the Queen's favour to break the 

Imagined such m«ux^ & ^>th Tories. Do 

property, would secure us sen “'•'^"‘ages of our numbers and our 

should be too eon.!.^iJ?^ attempts during her reign ; and that we 
might happen aflerwards • rjuu* evenU which 

to speak truly. I think few nr 

oga^t fh^Lw jealousy of the old world 

on the side oTthe^UiiJ^T" ^"Sland that was 

mamtain thrir^^vi- *^*“t'ctiOTi. they were only able to 

iwhtical influence against the neighbouring squires 

• Bobngbroke's LrttertoS,, ir. Jl’mittam <ed. 1T53). p. 23. ‘ 
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organise and encourage the yeomen. Dissenters, and small townsmen. 
Tins socmi offence was the more rcsentctl because the lordty offender 
was bcyonil the reach of resentment. To add insult to iniur)’, he 
was often of no better family than tlie neighbours over wliom be 
tMk prccctlcnce. A great part of the Lortls of cither part}' were. 
UI« Somers and Montague, Uatley and St. John. ChurcJiil! and 
Oodolphin. “ new men *’ raised to the peerage for sersicc done, 
rhey had attained their rank in the Slate, and tlieir leadership in 
their respective parties. l»y talent, not by birth. But at a time 
when the forces of democracy were still too weak to stand by them- 
selves such leaders were of even greater importance to tlie W’h^S 
than to the Torj' side. 

SSon. ,1 simrennd parson Ml » natural d»litc»ns 

and the . ofiicer. Many men acquired nches, popularity and some* 

soIdJEts ‘“"fs msolcnro. as the heroes of two long wars with France. Tlie 
''lU'am and Marlborough were always on their Ups. 
tether ^th other language scarcely more palatable to a Torj' 
parson. Swift describes how he encountered a red-coat 


Tory 

crusade 


»nd profJllnB tliought tT to intcrpn«. 

(.« ^ »' >»■ ln.t™.tyT oo nrll u hb o»" 

the amiv u the Aniir ...v manner: “D n me. doctor, »ey what >ou wDl. 

philo^h^t^^id »chrtat», with bu oouni an.l hi* srrta, hi* 

blockade, or rtncou^ru>2 '^D— wp ^ 

«• 1> n me {Etioy on Slodem Edueation). 

an'nS “f Swiff,, nor wrra nil 

Corg,.., T,i„ or st' 

was the avowed heresies by legislative interference 

the avowed object of the Tories, who. « sAft confessed. 

preachers ate a sulHcient'aHlL.^*^* C>»pel and the piety and wisdom of its 

'■<ce, without tlie awutan^*^^ *"i“ against inddelity, faction and 

,« bttle • • • * ventured 

enlygement of assaUnce *®'“* nccasiona. Ihev want a 

••‘O' 

ligious ^ader** f ***' "Oost re- 

porly ww, to dfcV'™* ■*'“* Tor? 

of NoneonformUts but ““Sciences of the existing generation 
but to prevent any fresh generation fmra being 
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quite so Jjorriblc or so extensive. The sceptical Klizabeth, perhaps 
avith some pity for her sex, Itad refused to yield when the pamphlet 
press called on the Government to enact fiercer laws “not suffering 
a witch to live Tlic outburst came with the accession of a Scottish 
King, who, though he rejected the licst part of the spirit of Knox, 
was crazed beyond hU English subjects svith the witch.manb of 
Scotland end the continent, llw first Parliament enacted new 
death-laws ; at once tlie Judges end magistrates, the constables and 
the mob, began to hunt up the oWest otid ugliest spinster who lived 
with her geese in the hut on the common, or tottcrwl about tlie s-jllage 
street muttering the inaudible soliloquies of second childhood. 
Many pleadett guUty, and described the covenants they l\ad formed 
with black dogs and “ goblins caHotl Tihb *' : some had undoubtedly 
taken to what they believed to be black nrts, to repel or requite 
the malevolence of their neighbours, or to win money and reputation 
t from tlicir credulity ; but many were beaten or tcrrifictl into fictitious 
confessions, or pcrishc<l denying their guilt to the last. Educated 
men soon perceived that not a few of these unfortunate creatures 
were innocent, but this acuteness of perception in no way disturbed 
the liclicf of any such observers in the general p^c^•nIc^ce of witch- 
craft.^ This black business culminated during the Civil War under 
the rule of Prcsbidcrianism, when s)'stcmatlc though illegal tortures 
were successfully applicsl by scoundrels like Matthew Hopkins to 
obtain the death of scores of women. A reaction took place about 
the time of the rise of tlie IndejKndents to power, and the practice 
disappeared during tlie nationalist movement which found reftige 
under the banner of the Anglican Ilestomtion.* But in its origin 
the witch-hunt was stirred up by no section ; it arose out of o pro- 
found and universal belief. Learning, headed by the pedant Iving, 
was master of the hounds ; science with Bacon, and law with Coke 
pointed the trail ; imagination and poetry blew tlie horn with 
Shakespeare and his brother play-wrights ; religion blessed the 
chase that she iiad set on foot ; while the discordant pack of vulgar 
beliefs, fears and hatreds came yelling on their prey. Still it is worth 
remark that in England the witches were nearly alw-ays hung and not 

^ “ Many are unjustly accused for witches. Sometimes out of ignorance of 
natural and misapplying of supematunil causes ; sometimes out of their neigh* 
wura mere malice, and the suspicion is loerrased if the parW accused be notoriously 
ul.favoured ; . • . sometimes out of thrir own causeless confessions, being 
brought before a magistrate they acbiowledge themselves to be witclics, being 
rattier bwiAered teaw or deVaded wiltti phancy" JThe Pro/one 
Stale, bk. v. chap. hi.). But Fuller goes on to show that he believed the chafsr* 
in many cases to be true. 

It u right to say that there was a real witchcraft in the Imc of poisoning nod 
drugs (though not nearly so common as on the continent ) ; perhaps also attempts 
were made to Injure by mesmerism or hypnotic suggestion. 

* Lecky's nationalism, chap. t. Arb^ on Matthew llopkins ia Tweke Pod 
Mr. Firth thinks, judging from the aetual records, the numiKrs of witches 
killed have been exaggerated. 
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brought up in error.* For tliis purpose they passed tlie Schism Act 
(1714), to prevent the Nonconformists from educating their own 
children. These sentiments among the literary and political chiefs of 
the party interpreted an amount of frenzied prejudice on the part 
of the rank and file such as it is liard for our generation to realise. 
The press poured out on tlie Nonconformists, as hy]K)crites, rebels and 
regicides, invectives which in that generation had neither truth nor 
excuse. Tlie Quakers, ivho were now driv'cn for shelter under the 
lyiiig banner, were held up to execration ns tlie vilest and most licen- 
tious of mankind.* Addison’s Tory publican “had not time to go 
to church himself, but . . . IumI headed a mob at the pulling down 
of two or three meeting-houses,” while his patron, the Foxliuntcr, 

a great deal ot politics, but not one word of religion, from the pardon 
«r his parish j and, indeed, he had scarce any other notion of religion, but that 
t wnsistod In hating Prcsbylcriiins. 


To sum up in the words of Lecky : — 

The facility with which this atrocious Acl(t/K Schism Act of 1714 ) «« earned. 
W'lndantly shows the danger in whicli religious liberty was p aced in Ui« latter 
)«*r* of the reign of Queen Anne. There can Indeed be little doubt that bad 
Mcendancy been but e IilUe prolonged, the Toleration Act would have 


The same fierce spirit was turned against the Low Churchmen* xorie* 
Who were regarded as traitors in the camp, and, what wm worse, and the 
tutors in command. “ There is scarce a Presbytenan m the Church- 
““"‘y." says the Foxliuntcr, “except the Bishop.” ‘ Their™™ 
orders Here, however, little obeyed. The most pronomced Episco- 
palians were distinguished by their insolence to the Bishops, who, 
''''-since Tillotson held the Sec of Canterbury (lOal-KI).. “ 
fairly hunted by their flocks. The hatred felt for Bishop 
fh no way abated with time, and in the ° 

!?“ her successor it was cqualied by the violence of the I^wer 
|°“¥ of Convocation against tlie totitudinarian control crsnd^ 
“oodley. The Low Chiiihmcn, as this small ''“'I °”“'7 jS 
J m fheir own day, nonld in our time be !f*‘" 

“Broad. In fact, they had lilUe in common with the m^em 
'Wngelical, except’ friendliness to the Dissenters. It is not perhap 
to eoniniserate the lot of these cxeelient men, smixi to 
S'™' "as that they annexed the loaves T, “ 

^ of them who were sLsitive to abase had >»“oh to end™. The 
‘lat the maiorily of the Bishops spoke ant" .f'S’ 
d nst the measures of persecution urged on helialf of the 

I? "’•■""0,,. (,d. Jr53kpp.r»;f- 

“ confessed without shame that the object of Uie acui 
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v»iis one of the chief causes why the OecasionaJ Confuniiity whI tiie 
Schhm AcIa (oukLnut be utiUl the mil of the Queen’s mgn, 

and Hire rcpealol iindtr her Miccevsor. 

InJUic l»et5ecutwn Hmwh though in u miMcr 

ich^ioiu. ‘‘K'^inst the CaKinistic and Lutheran rt ru;;4-fs. Tliosc «ho 
Ktugit* clioosc to RO into (Xile for their fmlh arc {{tncrnlly Mi|>crior in 
mind and charatUr to thuce who stay Udiind. and it was liw 
fortune of Kiigland tlnil kucIi men were now mining to hef iliorcs 
>y the thousand. .Vs soon ns they were naturalised lierc, their 
vote was certain for the Whigs and the war ji.irtv. Tlic Whig 
^nls made gnat inrsoiial efforU to settle thrm in England, in 
Irclimd and III Aim nca. Hut the inijirosemcnt of our Mlk trade hy 
the t’Tciicli Jiugutnots failcil greatly to impress si^uircs who held liut 
tr.ule would bi- the ruin of the English nation " ; ‘ tlic Tories 
capiUil out of the i>opuUr clamour raised against the I’alatine re- 
fugees, whom the Wliig miiiistrs' woU-oincd in 17J)9. England, it 
ua.s iaid, was being lunicci into n Holland, a mcrcantUe rcpuhhe, 
1-11 tolerance and foreign iminigwlion. Kmaliy, In 

till, the Tones passed a Uill to present the naturalisation of foreign 
Tone* ' fortunately thrown out hy the LonU.* 

Kultlie i>shcf that Eiiglanij was l>eing lurneil into another 

1“?"“^. Jlfimro? ) >»^m^d..»ol only hy the toleration e;etcndcd to 
I>ul also l,y iJ,, jrai.-ing im- 

portance of the momed interest”. ^ " 

flJlL‘‘Z.'!T ‘"'S' "» u,u l».a. N. •!»» 

l'”" exertins mnucaco tl,„ug|, t.oo choaad<- 

"a. Ibo .troiSb i'.timldaUo,. which 

L“ndTv I. EcnUcmon i„ u,, Loroujh,. 

policy thW fi^no 1 ib tlic Government, whose war 

SibL Sime Tb 7^ Ihroogli the accncy ot the Uni.k and XaUonal 
Ui'ir «5 Dissenters or Low Churchmen, 

K“ecnuL T^ condilioival on the abeyance of 

«ry carle® ii fh ””’ “ '‘arlboroush and Godolphin discovered 

have the ip tovaI V*® Bank and East Indian Company, or 

thros e on coSaSTor^”' ^ ^ m^hants 

sontjacts for the nnmes in the field and the ships at sea ; 

^ FTftliolder, No. 22. 

ii, W>on-iQu«nwliW.e, 
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tew ot them felt the war taxation as. ffivcrcly M 
landowners comidninctl Uiat, " . ..a to support 

land paid more than its share, and tlra ,j, leaders, 

wars whieh hcncllted only the mereanlde class Tl^^e iory^^ . 

when they came into full power ^ from bondage 

liaslcncd to make a peace which f"=™ merchant or soldier, 

to capitaUsts, and passed a law Jids a year from land, 

who did not dntw at least tlnw liu . iiohpgbrokc, if In? 

from sitting in the House of land, and 

party liad remained longer in i)o«cf, would pcrliaps have 

burdened industry with more ta^ «oi , rVlurr companies, or 

withdrami tlic trading Pretender had been re- 

remodelled them on a tliat Government would 

stored, it was generally feared in the y 

not saUsfy the National Creditors. , , political Tooo 

Such were tlic vanous projM ,i,p pij monopoly ot^„ 

reaction, nil tending to I’”'""® „r ,l,e time. This scheme obohencr 

power by one class against the nc r tempered, 

of domestic policy «as assisted by In _ kgp subjects and to 

in her case, by a desim to keep the 

beat Louis to his knees. But the new k^.y, 5 ct doctrines on i>hich 

because it still stood in thcop* on 

the first Tor>' platfonn had an ^sential 

Bill. Passive obedience and by the Lower House 

part of Church of England . ijoadley, and taken up 

of Con\ocatiou in 170J »\ opi^ Saclievcrell controversy five 
as tlic war-cry of the squire ^ I'Se obedience ^^ho 
years later. The position clearly illogical,* tliat 

upheld the Ucvolutioii made under a gr^t 

tlie appeal of the Tones io the p , j^y to the Hanoverian 
disadvantage ; their protes incredulously received. So long 

succession were coldly uttered the ^Vhigs were 

as the doctrine of passive o r^tlu Uiat the restoration of the 
able to argue, m Silsn. ; although proh- 

Pretender would 'f|^,„5ve<l no more tlian religioui l^eeu- 

aUy his return would ha« m™l of the National 

tion, squirearchy, and perhaps o' 

Debt. affected the fortunes of tlie Tories 

But the influence refonn. was the course of foreign 

aStiif “iherc^crc only two.Englisli st.tesntm of the first rank 


iits. liiere wcig j 

• 13 35 . 37 . 

, . •* For my part,*.' ^^^.vc^lidience. and shaU be alwaj^ 

me ha\ e always been tera that are of another opimon {t refholder. 

pnnee who makes use ol 

No. 22). ^ 
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■who regarded home affairs as subsidiary in importance to foreign, 
but these two — Marlborough and Godolphin — when the reign 
opened, iield the balance between parties, and, secure in the Queen s 
favour, iiossessed the beys of office. 


The war of the Spanisli Succession (1701-13) was tlie last on 
ot^e decisive stage of the struggle of European liberty against Loiu* 
Spanish XIV. At the outset, the Allies had less apparent diance of succe® 
than in any of the former wars. For toms was now tlie man Jn 
1701-13 possession of the Spanish Empire. In the fatal spring of 1701 his 
troops had become masters of provinces for whose frontier strong* 
bolds he Iiad been strising all his life with varj-ing fortunes. Hi* 
grandson, I’hihp V. of Spam, called in French garrisons to guard the 
Netherlands and Italy; and French troops would be welcomed m 
Spam Itself the moment that an attack was threatened there against 
Bourbon interests. To crown tliis tremendous edifice of power nn 
alliance with Bavana enabled Louis, in 1703, to penetrate into the 
very heart of Germany. 

Tour The war of the league of Augsburg (1688-07) included foW 

seat* of distinct w ars on land — those on the Flemish, the llhenisli, the Alpin^ 
and the l*iTcnean frontiers of France. The war of the Spanish 
Succession included the same four wars, but the seat of each had 
been removed by Louis fiir into the enemy’s country, from the 
. borders of France to those of Holland ; from the valley of the 

lUunc to that of the Danube ; from the Alps to the valley of tlic 
Po ; from the Pyrenees to the coast-line of Spain, the border of tlie 
. British power. Thus the i\llie$ Iiad again to undertake the same 
four wars, no longer as wars of defence but as wars of recovery* 
The whole of the Latin peoples "Were united under the Bourbon 
despotism ; Amsterdam and Vienna were no longer divided by 
buffer States from the attack of French armies. Napoleon’s scheme 
of conquest was greater tlian that of Louis only by its extension 
into Prussia and llussia. and was in many points of detail and 
method a dose imitaUon. Indeed the balance of power in 170* 
' is curiously comparable to that a hundred years later, though the 

results of AwstciUtz and of Blenheim -were different. 

Tank bo It did not seem hkely tliat Austria, Holland, England, and a 
' ^ small and mcTocoary States of the German Empire, 

would defeat France, Spain, Savoy and Bavaria so signally as to 
drive Louis’ troops out of the Spanish Empire. It was even doubt- 
ful whether they could save UoUand and Awstria fsom dcstcucUon. 
For IVtllUxm was dead. The coidition, which in former years he 
' alone had kept togeilier by his European reputation and his know- 
ledge of Europe, by bis tact, his genius, and his sole devotion to 
tlie cominon cause, Iiad only just been able to defend the Spanish 
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Empire ; how should it now, srithout him, ramyer thnt >>>; 

the divided counsels of ignorant English t „f 

tinental princes 1 The despotism of Isiuis .eemed ™ point » 
beconmig at last the ■■universal mimirnhy,' whose slow approacli 
Statesmen had been -watching >vith alaim or y J her accession TheMarl- 
But chance had raised up a f . oTd 

Anne had not yet discovered that she disliked her M fasounte 

Sarah, Countess of Marlborougli, 

obedience at the Revolution, and of her do-del fort""csjmder 
William. Sarah's husband, therctom, h 

guide her policy and lead her arnues. » o iKctmnirh to remind 
would have been worse than useless for ar marked liim 

Anne tlmt William, in the last years of las "'e". ^ 
out to sueceed to the headship of the coalition. The “ 

peiceived in Matlborougli qualities esc^ore suited «mu Ins 
for the final stage of the struggle. Indeed, m a fc y . 
cHef acquired i knowledge of Enrope i^n “vhnua“ 

predecessor, and a European reputation Ps surpassed. His 
Derlbi'aod the Ha^= an 

word was always given for the wurse d 4h/nolice of the 

^r’riftran pltslo'ne « -3 H^tt.^^. — “jSroT" 

found among the »owd '“J,” “ai^ loiittefence to liis"-‘“‘"' 

enabled him to flatter general who would not lead 

not send Ills troops |us long-prepared 

'them to the „ f..jj -r i^iUc by Dutch burgomaster., 

plans countermanded on ‘be fie ^ thc^ost invincible patience of 
he showed a patience surpossin„ 

WUliam. The A^^yc olK it in ih^ highest 

features not m a frmm but in a William, be sur- 

rcalms of state-craft and j. jtjjsg and a taker 

passed him in far greater measure as a winner ol Oaiucs 

‘.U tome, Maritomogli stood fom 

StSnjiS "uTin^i^ 

STy tlw sielo'rit, of L own annies on the Danuto and la nandcr.. 
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but the no less ilccist\e victorifs of the Austmns in Italy, were 
largely jKud out of the ]K>ck(ts of English wjuircs wIjo, when tlu’/ 
discoviTctl '^liat hud h.ip])cncd. cried out that they had been robbed. 
Oulcoine In llu'ce out of the four scats of wnr, ^Larlborough became master 
w^ar** esent. The French were drisen out of Cennajiy out 

of Italy (1700), and out of the KcUicrlands (1700-8). But it was 
not found ]tossiblc to dislodge tlie Uourlxuis from Sjsain. The 
Peninsular IVar of 170‘.J'13, liiougli nicmomblc for the exploits of 
Pctcrlwrough, is imimrlant rluclly a.s the pivot of naval operations. 

The naval side of the war was not digniOed by great battles, but 
ihe'war great results. In the reign of .Vnne, the overwhelming char- 
acter of our naval supremacy in modem tunes was first established 
as against both France and Holland ; and ui the reign of .Vnne, the 
Mcditerr.uican bceanie the pnncipal and permanent arena for the 
activity of our fleets. 

Owing to the cx{icnso of lus land wars, the French Iving could 
seldom in this penod afford to put bis ships to sea. Holland, simi- 
larly preoccupied and cxliausted in the anxious defence of her land 
frontier, failed to supply her due proportion of shij>s to the allied 
ileet, and trusted her naval defence to Great llnbain, more than in 
tlie last war. Little complaint was made over here of this part of 
the failure of the Dutch to fulfil their obligations ns Allies, for Iwth 
our parties wished the Bnlish fleet to be su]Knor to that of any other 
nation. When peace was restored, Holland was no longer the rival, 
but the dqvendant, of British naval supreinaty. Thus, by means of 
a dose alliance, we destroyed the naval power which had dcfitd 

» L Bujjcrt. Our fleet grew, and no one complained 

of the burden. The Tones wislird England to wage war as a mere 
auxiliary on land, but as a principal at sea ; wliile tlie Whigs wished 
her to take the lead on both elements. 

Slarlborough, with his broader vision of Euroixsan politics, saw 
not only tluit a laige fleet was necessary, but that it should be 
stationed in Mediterranean waters, as a means of making British 
influence felt in the capitals of Eur<^. This iKsIicy was originated 
M revived by William; but enlarged and fixed by 

juariborough. It has remained ever since, through all other changes. 


i„„ , luiougu au oincr eiiauBw, 

Jong after the policy of bis Danube and Nethcrland campaignings 
nad served its dav and been .r 


discarded. Our operations in Spain 
‘ *» “PPly and to connect onr «» 

'““'"■■y ot Italy (ir08); nnd 
'■'Pt British Sect a. Ltivc in those 
andofPortVn'^ daj^ of Xelson. The capture ot Gibraltar (170*) 
IMii™ Jlntori » Jlirrorca (1T08) were U.e results ot .Marlboroush's 
yc2^ pohey, ami the rareuMy to, it. continuance in after 

The emplojment ot Uirr fleet round the coasts ot Spain tirew it 
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away from operations against Frendi and Spanish Colonies. Indeed, 
the support that we gave, after 1703, to the pretensions of the 
Archduke Charles to the Spanish throne made it impossible for us 
to filch for ourselves the territories be thereby claimed in South and 
Central America and in the West Indies. But the policy of Jlarl- 
borough won us prizes in erfder latitudes worth more to us than ah 
the lands near the Equator. Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
Hudson’s Bay — long in dispute between the British and French 
colonials, were finally ceded to us at the peace, as a result partly of 
Blenheim, partly of our supremacy at sea-^ 

In 1701 Austria began in Italy the War of the Spanish Succcs- Opening 
sion. Eugene, Avith great skill, introduced the Imperial forces over war 
the Eastern Alps, and niaintaiued them in the plain of the Po, face 
to face with the larger armies of France. The next year saw the 
struggle joined by England and Holland, and extended to Flanders, 
the lUiine, and the coasts of Spain. 

In JIarch, 1702, ilnne met the Houses, and made known her 
intention of waging war on a grand scale both by land and sea. 

The announcement, a\>aitcd with uncertainty, caused intense relief 
to the princes of the Grand Alliance, who might otlierwise nc\cr 
Ittve taken the field, and to the English Parliament, wlucli con* 
sisted of ^Vhigs and moderate Tories chosen in the last reign as an 
expression of the popular demand for war. Boclicster expostulated 
in tlu! Privy Council against iJte continuance of the late ICing’s • 
policy, but the other Tory mimsters fell into line behind JifarlborougU 
and Godolphin. IVar nos declared in ilay, at London and at tbe 
Hague, and JIarlborough crossed Uie sea with a British array con- 
taining many who had been trained in William’s wars for the great 
services which they were about to perform. 

The French liad already pushed into Dutch territoiy, and 'pcre tianjer*, 
encamped on both b.mks of the lower .Maas. But the Anglo- 1703 and 
Dutch armies, under their new chief, crossed the ri\-er and forced 
the enemy to retreat ujwn the lines of llie Dylc and its tributaries.* 

There they remained, strongly ciitrcnclicd, for over tlirec years, 
covering the Flemish towns. This campaign of 1702 cstablishctl 
the European reputation of Alorlborough, and justified the Queen 
in raising liim that winter to a Dukedom. It hud put heart into 
the Grand Alliance ; and if the rout of the French armies in the 
Netherlands was postiwned till tJie year of lUinilliDs, this was iluc 
.to the repeatetl refusals of tlic Dutch Held Deputies to allow tlicir 
troops to be taken into a decisive action. These gtnllemcn were 
tlie counterpart in position, and the opposite in spirit, to the 
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Representatives in Mission who plagued the generals of the frcMh 
Republic nmctv years later. Their object was to put JlorlliorouShs 
genius to their own uses, anil to render the temtories of Ilolmna 
safe at a smaller expenditure of their costly nnnics than would have 
been necessary under a less brilliant captain. .Vgain and again 
thev prcs’cnted him from lighting a decisive action. 

Spam and In August, 1702. the Untish fleet under Sir George Rookc, 'nth 
Portugal, a detachment of troops under tlie Duke of OrniocHl, failed m an 
17 M attack on flndir as disgracefully as their predecessors m the day* 

li<icku>. 2 hs.ea. TUeec later, by a feat of arms as htihiivnt as 

any in tlic annaU of our united service, tlicy stonued the forts an 
broke the boom of Vigo Ray, where lay tlic treasure galleons from 
the IVest Indies with a score of French and Spanish warships. The 
memorj* of Uiat night, on which the great fleet was burnt to the 
water’s edge m spile of the efforts of the English sailors to *a'® 
their prizes, was liandcd down among generations of seafaring men, 
who loved to spin yarns about the twenty millions of pieces of eight, 
and devise means to fetch up the tabled treasure from the bottom 
of Vigo Bay. 

This fierce proof of what sea-power means, encouraged the Eing 
of Portugal to declare his true s^m^vathies, to defy the House of 
Jlourbon, and to trust his kingdom’s defence to the English vbips 
and the soldiers vrhom Uiey brought to defend lus frontier. lu 
he broke off his alliance with Louts, and signed ilr. Methuen’s famou* 
Treaty, by which the old system of alliance between Portugal and 
Bntam, uiitiatul at the marriage of Charles II., was renewed for 
another and a longer lease of life. In war, Idsbon became tlie 
English place of acitw for Ibe conquest of Spam. The accession of 
Portugal lured on the ,Dlies to attempt to place the Austrian ^^1** 
1703, the duke Charles on the throne of yiotlrid, as Carlos III. The origins 
of the Grand .ktlianceof 1701, wlilch had been to leave PhiUp 
policy crowned in a kingdom shorn of its external dependencies, was aban- 
doned in favour of the ignis fatuus of “ no peace without Spam • 
c^etal Meanwhile, much was taking place at home. In spite of th* 
July. ’ P^'otests of the Ducliess, who was more of a 4Vhig than her husband 
1702 was a Tory, the Queen liad remodelled the ministry on a Tory 
basis, as a preliminary to the dissolution of William’s old Parlia- 
ment. The general election had the opposite result from that of 
the former year, and the Tories came in with a large majority. So 
great was the power of the Crown that the mere fact of Anne s 
, accession had caused, not only a change of ministry, but the ac- 

ceptance of that change the votes of the nation. Between the 
years 1702 and 1713 there were six general elections ; three were 
won by the Tones and three 1^ the Whigs; but in every case the 
decision was in favour of the existing ministry and tlie influence of 
the Crown. This result was in part due to the great number of 

I 
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officers in the civil service — Lords-Lieutenant, Sheriffs, Justices ofThe 
the Peace, tax-gatherers, and coastguards — dl of whom, “ do^vn 
the meanest,” as Bolingbroke boasted, were liable to be changed Crown 
with a cliange of ministry. Many lost their places, but more, 
probably, clianged their politics for fear of dismissal, and courted 
the powers of the day at election time, when, alike in their official 
and their private capacity, they had many opportunities of in- 
fluencing the poU. Hence the sigiiiGcaiice of the fact that in 1702, 

1710 and 1714-15, tlie change of ministers took place before 
and not after the general election, and was the cause, not the effect, 
of the electoral decision. In 1702 the power of the Crown, wliich 
could make and unmake ministers at \rill, was further strengthened 
by the reviving tide of loyalty tliat gathered round a Queen whose 
heart, as she boasted to the delight of the Tories, was “ entirely 
English ”. 

The new Tory Parliament hastened to trample on the memorylhenew 
of the Dutch King. It was voted that Marlborough had “ signally 
retrin-ed the ancient honour and glory of the English nation ”. An oct., 
inquiry into the alleged peculation of William’s ^Vhig ministers 1703 
W’as held at great length, but with little success. Vexatious and 
only half-honest m purpose, it was useful m effect ; for such charges, 
brought almost as a matter of course against ex-ministers by the 
opposite party, kept the public service more pure, espccLally in its 
higher branches, than if there hod been no fear of investigation. 

The passions of Church and Dissent, the hatred between Whig and 
Tory, prevented that corrupt understanding between two parties, 
which arises when politicians are divided by notliing more funda- 
mental than rivalry for the spoils. At the end of tfie reign the Tories 
failed to bring home to Marl^rou^ any serious charge of pccuLation, 
but no one knows what use the gallant miser would have made of 
his command of the army, if he had not liad before his eyes the almost 
certain prospect of his worst enemies silting some day in committee 
on lus accounts. 

The attack on the Dissenters, which occupied the Tories through- Occiuion- 
out the reign, was opened witli a Bill to prevent “Occasional Con-jytCon- 
formity ”. It punished with ruinous penallies any man who, luiving b5i”i 702 
qualified for State, or municipal office by taking the sacrament in 
Churcli, afterwards attended a place of Nonconformist worship. 

IwJ ivev? defcodrsl sw ly' 

Baxter and other moderate Presbyterians whose differences from 
tlie Establislimcnt were not deep: as a means of obtainiug ollice, 
it was perhaps less worthy of praise, but legislators who had made 
the sacrament a State test had no right to call the practice indecent. 

In 1702 the persecuting Bill was passed by a large majority of the 
Commons, to be lost in the Upper House, in spite of the influence i 

of tile Queen and her ministers. But JfarJborough soon humed 
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that if his war measures were to be carried through, he must fall 
into line on this point with the City and the ^Vliigs. The high 
Tory chiefs in the Coundl— first Rochester, and, when he had been 
^ dismissed (1703), Nottingham — obstructed a ^^go^ous war policy, 

and urged the r^oning, afterwa^ so formidable in the hands of 
Swift, that British interests did not call for our mterference as 
principals on the Contment. But unless it was a British mterest 
that the French should occupy Vienna, it was becoming necessary 
to interfere as principals more decidedly than crer. In 1703 the 
French armies pushed through Bavaria to the Austrian frontiers. 
That ivmtcr the Duke secretly planned his great march’ on the 
Uanu^, which alone could save the Empire and the Grand Alliance 
from disruption. This march, he knew, would make an irreparable 
breach between himself and the Tones. If he failed, they would 
mpeach ; even if he succeeded, he must thenceforth depend on 
the opposite part>'. The Duchess brought him overtures from her 
3s;;;. ["'"‘‘i so •" «>« snslon or 1703-, Se allo<roi 

MyM, SV"™?”" *“ socreUy against the Occasional Confonnity 

SS' ^ .k t , 'O' ■' “ !«»“”• K oaa defeated 

>’"3 in the Lords mote signally than twelve months back. 

at "" o' Spanish Succession seas the 

0""““. “> to break up the Grand .lUiance at one 

™ f P’on, almost suecesstUl in 

neat y^ on the field of Blenheim, not merely 

S o' ““ 

‘hello's,” “fr'f 

lSine"TOkSlS*b' 'r* fccbirramh^on'the 

p'' “ "» of Stolhofen, 

J^Tk 'Oioed the forces of the Elector of 

cLta™ k “O'* o' “rt ™ee the days of 

— eTof '“r,'*'”! 'oo S-eanUc t tor if, in the 

hold on Pranco-Bavanaii annics had been content to 

iom them frnmS*T"-«V“ without waiting for Vendomc to 

Karirw& iK^^' ^ ‘VT the Elector of 

by the oflcr of to desert the cause of Germany 

VendOme came Tn a«d partly to join hands with 

whose loyalty to Italy. The TjTolesc, 

new lorffwhom mounUin fieedom. drove back the 

new lord whom tranee had set «nrer them, in sucli a plight that he 


Tumisg- 
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the war. 
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burnt, and that vfhilo confession was in too many eases extorted by 
cruelty which amounted to torture, such use was at least illegal. 

Not nn Unwillingness to take life or to inflict physical pain is so far from 
Bge of being the whole of morality that it Is onU' one part of human kind- 
ta^ism Scots of that epoch bumf, torturcil and slew more 

readily tlian the English; but tiicy were still a kindly race, and 
perhaps had stronger affections tfian their more humane iiciglilwurs. 
NcitJicr iloes it condemn our Englisli ancestors for a lack of the Jiigher 
emotions, to admit tliat the Stuart epoch in England was unmarked 
by any public mos-ement of n philanthropic nature. The state of 
the prisons, the treatment of inferior races, passed without protest 
from any section.* Tiio causes of this apatliy are not far to seek. 
Other great iirtnciples ami noble aspirations absorbed the attention 
of parties and men. Ami there liad not yet begun that nationalist 
moi'ement, trlitck, ns Lcckj* it.ii pointed out, ta no imaJ/ degree 
a cause of motlcm humanitarian activity.* Ilcligion was in that age 
almost the sole intellectual ami moral influence, and while the nobility 
of thought and conduct which it then breathed into Rome of ita 
clioscn lias iiardly Rincc 1»ecn equallcsl. humanity svns no part of iU 
special teaching. It must mde^ be allowed tliat religion was then 
associated with the tack, the slake, the burning town, the massacre 
of women and children, the hale that never dies, the wrongs that 
An age of can never be avenged. Tlic greatest mass of mental suffering and 
religion physical pain that Europe luid umlcrgone since the barbaric ages 
was brouglit ai>out by the partially successful stnigfile of the Catliolie 
reaction to recover revolted Christendom. In England tlie worst 
horrors were spared ; but here, too, religion meant the ransacking 
of Catholic houses, the haling ot furitana to gaol, the rahhlLng of 
^Inghesn curates, the shouts of the crowd as demented women, who 
were persuaded they had sold themselves to eternal fire, were dragged 
screaming to the gallows. If in tliat age there Iwd rsUted a man 
whose prime motive and sole object liad been humanitarian, he 
would has'c shuddered at the name of religion, and regarded its 
omnipotence svith despair. Our second Puritanism, the Evangelical 
revival, in many ways a weakly imitation of the first, h.'id this great 
merit of its own — humanitarian activity. For in the intenn! the 
nationalist movement liad shaken the persecutor’s sword from the 
hand of Faith, and Religion had been to school with her rival. Reason. 
From Cromwell to Wilbcrforce the road lay through Voltaire. 


» Tbe crusade of the lodependeots of the ConunonweaUh period agwnst the 
“tortuous ungodlr jangle” of U»e Knglisb law, was rather utilitanan thw 
humanitarian. »nne they proposed to abolish print forte rt dure and the bo^ 
Ina of women for treason, they allowed the number of capital crimes to be in* 
creased by one. CromireM, indeed, wlto ?ras ahead of hts own and all oUJet 
carties in this rnatter, took steps to abolish haoging for all oDences except murder. 
1^0 hang a man for six-and-ei^tpcnt*,” •• to see men lose their hvfs for petty 
matters is a thing Cod will rerteon " (riV^’s CrontreeU, p. 8-10). 

tllialaryo/IlObonalmn. 
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refused to accompany Viltars a step further towards Vienna that 
year. . ^ 

‘ Neither did VendOme reach the top of the Brenner Pass. Italy, Savoy 
after close on two centuries of slavery to the Spaniards and 
Jesuits, still Contained one Italian Slate. The Duke of Savoy^^n 
Victor Amadeus II., the persecutor of tlie Voiidois, would have had 1703 
little sjinpathy with the liberalism of his descendants, but he was 
at least a good Italian, in so far that he maintained the political 
independence of Snv< 0 ' against Spain, Austria and France. By 
perpetually changing sides in the wars of lx>uU XIV’., he had kept 
up in 'those regions a balance of power which gave importance to 
his small State. In pursuance of tills policy, he now deserted his 
too-powerful French ally at the very crisis of the war. Venddme, 
who had got as far as Trent only to find that the Bavarians had re- 
tired to the Danube, hurried back when Savoy rose on Ids com- 
munications. The territories of Victor Amadeus were occupied 
by the French, and his fortress besieged. Thus, at the end of 1703, 

Italy and Bavaria were still French ground, but- the doom of Vienna 
had been averted for a year. 

In 1704 the French would resume their march down the Danube, Prospecta 
this time without aid from Italy, but with the no less formidable 
aid of the Hungarian Protestants under liagotti. gladdened by 
religious persecution, to which the recent expulsion of the Turks 
by the Austrians had subjected them, the Jfagyar horsemen were 
swarming over the Emperor’s dominions ; a tniceless war of creeds 
and races was raging, from castle heights among the beech-clad 
Transylvanian mountains, almost to the gates of Vienna, where 
sat Eugene, struggling with the ineradicable evils of the Austrian 
War Office. Without men or money to save the Empire, he had 
at least the winter months in which to solicit help from some other 
quarter of Europe. 

England and Holland alone could send aid sufficient; but if The plot 
any man Iiad openly suggested in either country to send the national e^Eugene 
army to the Danube, popular indignation would at once have puttorou!*'* 
a stop to the scheme. There was hope only in one man. Perhaps l703-» 
Marlborough could, if he dared, cheat the tvro nations into saving 
the Empire and the Alliance. Fortunately his view of the situation 
was so broad that he could see from London what no one else could 
see except at Vienna. He entered into a plot with Eugene to steal 
the English and Dutch armies. There were two other accomplices, 
to whom part of the scheme was revealed : Heinsius, William’s old 
servant, who helped to deceive the Dutch, and Godolphin, who 
undertook the management of the Queen and Cabinet. Early in 
1704 the Emperor sent a letter to Anne, begging for help. By 
means of this letter Jlarlborough obtained an instruction from the 
Cabinet to concert with Holland measures for the Safety of Vienna 
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(April) ! nothing wns said or intcndctl about the British troops, 
but vague instructions are the opportunity of the determined man. 
He had next to cheat the Dutch. Crowing to Holland, iie there 
announced that he vtouM begin the year uitli a campaign on the 
SIoscHc. By the help of Ilcinsius, tlie Dutch were induced to grant 
him for this purpose a large army oC foreign troojy? in tlicir pay. 
on the understanding tlwt they vrerc not Inken further away from 
Holland tlian that region. Wlien, however, he had readied the 
SIoscllc with the Anglo-Dutch forces, he threw off the mask, fled 
up the Rhine to Hamz, and then struck across Germany. The 
Toric-s snore they would Iiave his head; the Dutch made a virtue 
of necessity and accepted the fait cccompli. Tiic consternation 
The among llie French Sfatshals was great. Wlierc would Sfariborough 
m^hon striitc — on tlic Hoselle, in Alsace, or on the upper Rhine? The 
Danube, French armies, that sliould have l>ecn luilf-way to Vienna, were 
May. kept on the west bank of the Rhine in dreadful expectation. By 
itm' hnoini throughout Eurojic tliat the rwl-coats 

had appeared in the distant plains of Bavana. 

On their way to the Danulie. the Anglo-Dutch forces had been 
joined by a German army under Pnnee Louis of B-iden. To 
establish themselves in Bavarian territorj* it was necessary to capture 
Donauwerth, protected by the heights of the Scliellenbcrg, behind 
whose trenches lay an army of French and Basurians. Marlborough 
Tbe and Louis of Baden held command on alternate days. Early on a 
^bellea. morning that was hb to use, tbe Duke ordered the assault of the 
ttonsed, Sehellenberg. It was carried after a desperate fight, in which the 
Ju3? allies lost over five thousand men. Bovari.i was no'v theirs, 

2 n«i, 17M towns fell to the victors, who laid waste the countr}' in 

order to coerce or punish its ruler. Marlborough’s fume was spread 
over the world. “ I must tell you,” so Shrewsbury wrote to him 
from Rome, “ that in tids holy, ignorant city they have an idea of 
you os of a Tamerlane; and had I n picture of old Colonel Birch 
with hb wliiskers, I could put it off for yours ; and change it for one 
done by Raphael 

But France was preparing to recover all. Tlie great army 
under Slarshal Tallard, who succeeded thb yew to the more com- 
petent Villars, at last crossed the Rhine and entered Bavaria. 
Eugene, who had been left to guard tbe lines of Stolhofen, hastened 
back eastward with part of hb forces by a parallel line to Tallard, 
and was joined by Marlborough near Donauwerth. loub of Baden 
WM Induced to undert^ tbe siege of Ingoldstadt, and so to leave 
the two great generals unhampered at the supreme moment of 
their lives. Tlw united arnues of Tallard and the Elector of Bavaria 
were also north of the Danube, only ten miles away to the west. 
On the 12th of August (K.S.), ilarlbotough and Eugene rode out 
* Cox«, {., p. 26S. 
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to Dapflicim, climbed the church tower, and saw tlxe rranco-Bavarian 
army taking up camp between Blenheim and Lutzingen. They 
determined to join battle next day, before the spade could render 
the new position impregnable. 

That night 86,000 men from Denmark, Prussia, Holland, Austria, Tlie c%e 
Hanover and Hesse, and 9,000 Englishmen, were camped J’ound 
Dapflieim village, kno^ving that at break of day they would be 
led to a memorable attack.* Tliat evening, at Marly, the Grand 
Monarch feasted two persons whom it pleased him to call " the 
lung and Queen of England,” at a sumptuous repast with new 
sendees of porcelain and glass, on tables of white marble without 
cloths”. “At nightfall, drums, trumpets, cjinbals and hautbois 
announced that the fireworks were about to begin.” The triumphal 



arch was magnificently illuminated. “ After supper the Iving and 
Queen of England returned to St. Germains.” But till midnight 
the gardens were thronged with delighted courtiers.* 

About the time that the last revellers by the Seine were slinking The 
to their beds, the English trumpets woke the sleepers by the Danube. 

Early in the morning Tallard learned that the Allies had broken ^th Au^. 
camp at two o’clock; but he was deceived by a rumour of the(N.S.), 
country that th6y were retreating to the north. ^Vhilc he was^’^^ 
writing home this welcome news, a light morning mist hid from his 
view the defile, two miles in front of the French position, where 
the ivooded hills came close down to the river, or he rvouJd have 
seen the armies of Marlborough and Eugene wending towards him 

' Core, i , pp. 2S!>. 293, notes. The enan^ven a tew thousaod more 
50,000. 

' Jotimal da ilarquU de Dan^tau, IStb August,J70t. 
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in nine long columns. At soxn the mist clrarcd. nnd the French 
InTc r' debouching into the pkin before them. Wooded 

S nI. , ™ «» risht. «n.l tl,= 

r"?' fli'poinh most of llio 

Srco„;r T'r of inf-mtty, ,.orc strclchri atas 

S " ”?*■ O" II'O Daoobo took, 

isuscnc had led h,s men to ll.eir nortliem positions 

tl,e rlhtL'o mlr , u'n”““?'‘ “mmeneed. Cntts, 

o' hS i? oto /'“■"* a tto Salamander 

poste“trn, ,l,e ?■ f "" »"■! '•"O'™ >o 

dirtte^\|"' fL 'T. f “ ‘•'O'O' o' »” 

Sntnd ain 'ortiSerl front of lllenlteim. 

by the flowefS stockades, defended 

the hi f1 "orthwanl. at the foot of 

all afSnln with 1 «"dcr Eugene struggled 

infam^,^ wh™ “SstVv BriUsh 

pMsed his cavalrs- over thj Unterglau, SUrlborongh 

waded, some crossed 

battalions of foot were too few- htPho^^^T*’ ?‘® enemy’s nine 
vent the erossini? and tk« !)!’ "O”® elmged too late to pre- 

on. sword in Iiand, without firin^*^»i! V cavalry came 

had been famous for th»*iV ««i ^^cneli, who in the last war 

covered, InTB” .ope^ on \t w”“ S 

m one triumphant roar • the drJrt was swept awoy 

and cut down : Tallard tt-.: . ml^ontiy were ridden over 

coach; the cavalry were chn«od f” v."^ l^Jfcd in Jlarlborough’s 
towards the south, and d • beyond Iloclistadt or herded 

hnndredstanTXt S^r.to'",?^^ 

and reedy bland divided »i. i. *b® wilderness of marshy shore 

have carried timely ordew of «.♦ were lost who sliould 

consequently they^made no v defenders of Blenheim; 

the Danube thlfsW th^ f ^.*.? withdraw fmm the angle of 
up victorious from the central batri^hJrf infantry, coming 

village. Lord Orknev closed the trap upon the 

hb red-coats at the^ifw.^L“‘°ii*‘ cheering on 

stormed out again TWnkmT^ eburchyard, but was 

a desperate sX to cut th^ ^ ‘‘bout to make 

sauy to cut the.r way out through Ms tired troops, be 

* Dangeait, Z9th Aoguat, 1704. 
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beat a parley, and the handsome young Brigadier Denon\’ilIe sur- 
rendered with the two nearest battalions. Orkney ieamed from 
his prisoners that there were 10,000 men still under arms in the 
village. Tins staggered him, for he knew that no further assault 
could be made, either by his own men, who liad broken the French 
centre, or by Cutts’ men on the further side of the village, who 
had all been repulsed five times that day. Blenheim could probably 
hold out till’nightfall, when some of its occupants might perhaps 
escape : at least they could sell their lives verj' dear. With ad- 
mirable presence of mind, Orkney swaggered to DenoniTlle, and sent 
him back into the village with an English aide-de-camp to demand 
the capitulation of his superior, Blansac. Instead of addressing 
Blansac, DenonviUe rode up to the troops themselves, and exhorted 
them to surrender. Before the officers could drag him away, his 
words had taken the heart out of all the soldiers, except those of 
the Re^ment of Navarre. Discouraged by the attitude of his 
troops, Blansac consented to come out of the village and see the 
real state of things for himself. Orkn^* showed him that the rest 
of the army had indeed fled, and by dint of “ a little gasconade *’ , 
induced him to sign a capitulation. The Regiment of Navarre, 
with tears of rage, burnt the colours and buried the arms which they 
were not accustomed to yield to the foe.* 

For a full week after his sun had set for ever on the banks of 
tie Danube, Louis hunted and prayed, disturbed by no news worsegrd Aug., 
tlian tliat the English fleet had put some men ashore at Gibraltar, 1704 
who had climbed the rock and taken the castle. “ It is impossible 
to imagine how careless the Spaniards are,” said the courtiers. It 
was only on the morning of the 2Ist that “ the King going to Mass 
told us’ that he had sad nen-s of the army of Jlons. Tallard." Letters 
from prisoners taken at Blenheim had been forwarded to Versailles 
by the Imperialists in the lines of StoUiofen. The evidence left 
no room for hope or doubt. But no one could “ understand how 
twenty-six French battalions could have surrcnderctl os prisoners 
of war It was not the sort of news one brought to Versailles.* 

All Bavaria fell at once to the Allies. The wrecks of the enemy’s Consc- 
force, retluced by 40,000 men, never fialtcd tiU they reached ^ 

Rhine; for the rest of the war tliat nver again became the scene helm 
of uneventful operations between the French and Imperial troops. 

Vlien the ne%vs readied England, every one went mad with joj*. 
except the politicians. The Tory House of Commons, in its Address 
to the Tlirone invidiously coupled the victory of Blenheim in tlic 
same sentence wth the naval action of doubtful result fought .by 


t Slmon’s narrative (Iv. pp. lS*-2a, l«0, «1. 1883). based on that 

«, BbSJrSi lirf le. pp. !«». ,10). Tbo- Mr 

St.Sono^I., pp. 
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Sit Geotge Rooke off Malaga.' The Tories used all forms of de- 
traction to render Blenheim less popular; such another success, 
they declared, won by Marlborough, and “the Constitution of 
England ^^ould be ruined”; on the other hand, “it was true a 
great many men were killed and taken, but that to the French 
King is no more tlian to take a bucket of water out of a river . 
Marlborough, who never showed a mean jealousy for fame, was at 
last nettled. “ Tills vile, enormous faction of theirs,” he wrote, 
“ vexes me.” And agam, in a finer spirit : “ I will endeavour to 
leave a good name behind nie in countries that Iiave liardly any 
blessing but that of not knowing the 'detested names of IVliig and 
Tory ” * 

iVhatcs’cr name Marlborough has left behind on the Continent, 
he had in fact opened for many nations the way to the blessings 
of freedom, for he had destroyed on one famous field the glamour 
and prestige of despotism in Church and State. If the battle of 
Blenheim had been won, by Louis, no Voltaire could have made 
hU system look ridiculous, no Rousseau could have made it 
irrational, ilarlborough himself knew that his victories were 
opemng the way to a new order in France. On one occasion he 
seriously proposed to Godolphin that, when the Queen could dictate 
peace, she should “ insbt upon putting the French Government 
upon their being governed by the Three !&tates 

The In the winter session of 1701.5, the high Tories tried to for« 

“ ” the Occasional Conformity Bill tlirough the Lords by “ tacking ” it 

Ttoi to the ftnanckl measures of the year, but the ” tnek ” srjw defeated 
in the Commons by the efforts of the ministerial Tories , under 
Harley and St. John. Tlic Bill came up as usual, to be thrown 
out in the Lords, and this time Marlbcfrough and Godolphin voted 
openly against the measure which they had supported only two 
years before. At the general election next spring, the influence 
of the Crovm and of tlie victor of Blenheim was used in favour 
of the MTiig candidates against all “ tackers,” to whom, as Marie- 
borough expressed it, “no qii.artcr*' was to be given at the polls.* 
MUg Tlie Whigs secured a small m-ajority in the new House over the 
J’^^^'Tory party thus divideil against itself. Using Uie lever of their 
tioM, preilominancc in both Houses, and aided by the sleepless insistence 
17QS of Sarah on thrir belief srith ber husband and with the Queen, 
the M’hig* in the next three years forced a way for their leaders, 

‘"TV* coTiHqiwsiM at uivwtoe eompoTtson «»• Vhal BtxiUe, the hew 
Vigo Hay sad Gibnltar, •»« nest yrmr rtmoveU from the commiuxl of the flee* 
anti ernTTeded by Sir Chxtdcelry Snavel. perbaM M nood a aaSior, but certainly 
a better MWe. 

• I'ltrL Hut., Ti., p' S3T. Cose. I.. t>ji. MO-U. 401. 

• M>rUMrDugbloCod<}Ipt>ln,7lhJuae.l7(n. Coe« i'aoerr. l)J(.,xxviu ,8105. 

• Cose, i., p{i. Ut. 404 . Stanhope, i.. p. 185 . 
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one by one, into the minktrj.. Anne. Pf eSed 

mixed Cabinet with a predominance of n Tt L CoiJrt 

each step to a pure Whi;! Government. But she l“P‘ ^ 
like Charles II., to aid and abet her resistance : her ^sband 
a tool, and she h.ad no one about l.« person except ™nnteK 
and their friends. Sometimes Godolphm would fcin hm = 
side but, ns Wharton put it, the Wings “luui the Lord 
M a The league to coerce tlm “s‘° 

be ioined bv all her servants, except only two. Harley and bt. 

om=e. making constant f”', 

of fidelity to the Marlborough interest, whmh did 
Godolphin. They would, he pereeived, «”™,'*‘Xs The eon- 
high Tory party, as soon as they bad won tor ‘''r*'' “VSer 
■ clenee wl&h the Queen was '"fnd ° he ItoS 

other minUters. But the eoaUtion »f 
with Harley and St. John, served the Queen and 
it lasted, it recovered Italy and Panders 

the difficult negotiations resulting m the njo . (1704), hadUnion 

retS 

s:-trE»rtT^^^ 

moment when racial f^ar of breaking off the 

bland dared not make itself heard, lor ic.ar oi 

Treaty. - ^as altered by the Prospects 

Meanwhfe the whok n of ^he Dutch Field Deputies pro ^ 
events of 1706. Tlic timio y 1705. except to dnve^ 

vented Marlborough from ,, ^„stn,cted lines on the sources 

back the French from ^ dklod"e tliem from tlie line of the 
ofth'eGheet. despah of c.-er -being 

Byle without o battle. - troops which the Dutch paraded 

allowed to use the in 1700 . and repeat 

under his command, dcsi^ .^loits on the Danube. Hut a lethargy 
on the banks of the re his could induce neith^ 

seemed to have faUen ,„eps to Ihdy. It 

Frussia, Denmark nor ^ giustna 

seemed ‘b" J^h iien or money to relieve Turin ; when 

could not supp!> e.mreraacr in Italy would be secure. 

. “ “ SoroTgTSlie Md this year with the belief that nothing 
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R ammiea would be accomplished. But the Dutclt had instructed their Depu- 
^y),andi.^^ leave him a freer hand, and Villeroi, the worst and most 
Conquest favoured of ^uis’ Marshals, gave him the battle he desired on the 
of th*- field of RamilUes. The French were routed with the loss of 15,000 

men, but the panic that fell upon them, and most strongly upon 
ttieir incompetent general, was out of all proportion to their defeat. 
Brabant and half Flanders were evacuated without a blow. We 
have done m four days,” wrote 3Iarlborough, “ what we should 
tove thought ourselves happy if we could have been sure of it in 
four years.” Even when Vendome superseded Villeroi, he found 
every one ready to take off their liats when they name the 
name of Slarlborough Before the year was out. Louvain, 
Brussels, Antwerp. Ghent. Bruges, Ostend. ifenin, Oudenarde and 
many smaller places were in the hands of the Allies. The French 
occupation of the Netherlands was brought to an end almost as 
qm^y as it had come into being five years before. 

Ramillics put fresh heart into the Alliance. The 
(7th King of ^ssia and the German Princes listened to Marlborough’s 

s,py. urgent petitions, and at last sent their troops over the Alps.* tVith 
Sl?o”' hy English diploniaey and paid by English 

!" oampaign, relieved Turin, defeating 

i h a “'S’ tuaeuated Italy as rapidly 

SvrrSif *'■' Ntiherlands, Savo^ re- 

covered lU independence, and the Austrians iron Naples and Milan. 

SS. Toulon “"Vl “““1 “'1 nttacked 

uoTfrorK"' " “uth the English ileet. The plsn rvss 

"''“'yuome from the British treasury I the 
dMtrovInrr ti, England’s Mediterranean supremacy by 

show^lUtU^ ench arsenal. In such an enterprise the Austrians 
and «nnn » his military opportunities slip by, 

Jioirerit Thenceforth the war in thosc%^ 

oS th^Sd Alpine passes. ^The 

sleeti Sf Rhine, both went to 

frornier^Fmner Netherland 

Snati!uvl°^ r” V possession of the 

*he Netherlands had been recovered; 
attemniM™ Bourbons from Madrid. This was 
SndSfr J^„ I? occupation of Spain itself ; 

Flanders T ^ P^«trating the French frontier from the base of 
could S’ “S •«™“ to Louis. The conquest of Spain 

Iona aoMiTTiTtr romantic capture of Barce- 

lu-na’inis of fii ** hy EeterlxirDugh in' contravention of all the 
™£e of rvas the capital of the 

Irovince of Catalonia-then. as non. the thorn in the side of (he 

■suahop., CW,I.,S8S. -Co„,l,.pn.ss,se. 


W«fn 

Spain, 

1705-10 
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CHAPTER ir 

THE MIDDLE AND LO^rcn CLASSES IN COUNl'RY AND TOWN- 
INDUSTRY AND COMifERCE— TIIB CONDITIONS FA'l’OURADLn TO 
rOETRY AND TO RELIGION 

Well, Your Slajesty, is not this «or)d a catholic kind of place t The Pimtan 
Gospel and Slinhespeare's plays : such a pair of facts I have rarely seen saved 
out of one chimerical generation . — IlUtmieal Sketches, Carltl^b. 

A t the opening of the twentieth eentu^ England may be com- Aspect of 
pared to a garden, o ground cut up for purposes of cultivation 
by hedgerows and lines of trees. • The regularity of this garden 
pleasantly broken by woods and coppices artificially maintained best is 
by man for his use or pleasure. But through this fertile territory, 
the new economy of industrialism is pushing out its iron daws, 
changing vast tracts of garden into town, and altering the character 
and appearance of the rest by introducing, even in agricultural 
districts, materials and houses of uniform type. That part of the 
population which lives permanently under the influence of industrial 
sights and sounds, is larger than tliat which lives in the garden ; 
and even the inliabitants of the rural districts have lost their o^T^ 
characteristic ideals of life under the all-pcrvading influence of the 
towns. One condition of modem times is, that what pays best, is 
generally ugly, and that whatever man now tou'ches for a purely 
economic reason, he mars. * 

At the beginning of the sewntcentli century the reverse of every Aspect of 
one of these conditions prevailed. The bulk of tlie acreage of^ngland 
England was not a garden but an open country ; one part wilderness 
of heath, turf or marsh; the other part vneocloseii plough-Selds 
like those of France and Germany to-day. But the bleakness of 
this open land was broken by great tracts of brushwood and tall 
trees, tvrecks of the old English forest that the hand of man had 
never planted. Over this wide surface, iir every direction, the new 
economy of enclosure was pushing out its green regularity of hedge- ' 
row and planted tree ; the garden of England was slowly being made*; 
this work of enclosing the open fields began under the Tudors and • 
was completetl only in the nineteenth centurj'. When James I. 
ascended the throne, the little population of England (somewhere 
on its rise from two and a half to five mfUions) w as scattered through- 
out the cultivated country in fairly even distribution. The most 
marked variations in tliickncss of inhabitants svere caused, not by 
congestion in gre.it cities, but by vast tracts of wilderness in all the 
Northern and several of the Southern shires. The cities, though 
they dreu to themselves the busiest and best tithe of English 
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Spanish monarchy. The Catalans rallied round Peterborough, 
and accepted Charles III., in order to recover their fueros, or pro- 
vincial liberties, which Philip V. denied to them ; in Valencia ako 
there was a popular feeling for Charles. The real strength of the 
Allies lay in the 15,000 guerillas of Catalonia and Valencia, who 
held the east coast in the most effective manner. From these two 
provmces on one side of the Peninsula, and Portugal on the other, 
with the British fleet and its base at Gibraltar to keep up the com- 
munications, it was possible to set about the reduction of bpam. 

In 1706 the English and Portuguese entered Madrid. But the 
hisk of policing the territory and subduing the spirit of the panis 
people, which proved too vast for the armies of Napoleon, ^vas no 
to be acliieved by a few thousand soldiers, who marclied abhut, 
merely fighting battles and taking towns. Before long PhiJip re- 
covered Madrid, and the marcluiigs of the English and Portuguese 
were temporarUy brought to an end by their total rout at iUman^ 

(1707). A few years later the marchings were resumed ; in ej 
tomber, 1710, Jladrid was again occupied ; but m 
topitolaUon of Stanhope’s army at Brihuega brought 

an end. The Whig formula of “no peace without Spam wouia 

mean “ no peace till Doomsday -a 

On the side of the Netherlands, the task of capturing ic . j^eand 

’cnt oi\ more slowly after 1706. The victory of 2““ u 

to the siege and capt^e of Lille, the greatest of 

holds on that frontier, France was cxliaust^ and ’ 

^er armies liad lost hope and courage. The Earner 
^tween Marlborough and Paris was growing thmner 
to the early montlis of 1709 the Grand Jlouarch, as PI 
tenns of the AUies, offering almost cvcrytlimg, tliat 

The cliances of peace at tiiis most iiio"t^^ 

compromised by further changes Uiat bad recently 
toiglish poUtics. In tlie year 1708 U.e last step 'vasjaken ana ,*1,, 
toe lYhigs at length obtained complete control of tlie ^ 

f^lolpliin discovered wliat he bad long suspect^. Umt Ilar^ y 
t^herously used his iwsition as ramister to «m *hc Q 
^ence away from his colleagues, and to Uomc by 

the Duchess of Marlborough— one Abiga . Vucliess she 
Mrs. Mashain. Originally a prdrs^ ? ’ “1' and 

‘‘'ipplantcd “ Mrs. Freeman ’’ in Uic love of 5Irs. J>Jor j, 

her influence for the High Church ami 

togs and MarlborouglL In February, 1*0. » forced the 

JasutCT, by the Uircat of U.cir own [ of 

‘*”'™ to dismeo Ilnrley; but it wns inil«~ihl': •“ 

or eji<la.nncnt tnni fay Siuefa Ann® t. tfatir pn..n 
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Sirs. Masham, or to remove Anne’s bitter resentment against all her 
remaining ministers. Thus, in the year 1708 the principle of party 
unanimity within the Cabinet was finally established, in spite of 
the wishes of the Crown. In the general election that summer, the 
mmbters had their jjower confirmed at the polls. IVhen, early 
, in 1709, the negotiations for peace were opened in Holland, the 
IVliigs seemed to have Louis and the Tories at their feet, with Anne, 
Harlborougli and Godolpbin, as tlie Iialf-unwIIling instruments of 
their supremacy. In the pride of newly acquired power, they were 
not in the mo^ to take a wise and broad view of Europe’s need 
for peace. Tlie one fear that haunted their triumph was that a 
Tory rc^tion miglit quickly follow if the war came to an end. 

Louis’ I^uis offered llie whole of Spain and its dependencies, Strass* 
rHelied. French fortresses along the Netherlands 

Miy- frontier. If William liaJ been alive to receive such proposals, he 
known how to coerce the Allies into closing with Louis’ 
«09 offer, as he had done at tlie time of the Treaty of Ryswick. But 
Marlliorough, though he could make the Princes of Europe wage 
war, had cot skill to make them accept peace. The terms were 
rejected s Louis was told tliat he must lend his own armies to expel 
his grandson from Spain, and that unless he succeeded in that odious 
t«k tlie Allies would be at bberty to renew the war against France. 
.The excuse put forward for making an offer so absurd was that 
no tn^t could be reposed in Louis’ good faith i but Uie real reason 
was tliat no one knew how to expel Philip from Spain. The actual 
state of tilings in the Peninsula was not in accordance with the pro* 
posc-d basis of settlement.* 


i.r»«pcct • ***' "'i'O protracted tlie war is greater or less, accord- 

of reach. *'*8.*** ^hey liail or had not expectation of ending it shortly in a more 
iusTaru satufactoiy manner. Wc do not know wj,at the AV'hig leaders said 
to c-ach other on Uus point in the private meetings of their Junto ; 
out there is negative evidence Uint they did not seriously and fre- 
quently quttlion JlMlborough about the possibility of on advance 
on 1 ans. In the military and political correspondence of the fieriod, 
be wow I ans " liardly ever occurs in connection with the mihtarj' 
pwpccts of the Allies,* and the invasion of France is only spoken 
or m vague tenns. A letter of Codolphin’s, m June, 1709, shows 


aric* Articles fouruul Uiijly4e\rn of U.c PrellnuU' 

»et.-unllc* .“i SlnrlborOURh thought that there >»ere 

rencwkl of f**'**^. without threfttenmg bun with ■ 

^«;*lh G«lt-»l'hhi .nd U« wiuj. tlwugl.1 othen.l^i (Cose. hL_ 

^.‘*“,**‘?** ** Krroc'i rri>urt to Cotlolpliin of a letter 
IhU, lf}lt 4 inx)tc«^"f*^{*^.*^ t.oniOiVt>cy to tricndi In ScotJauU. to ther ffret 
OuJctuinlc 20,0IW men to the froiiller InunctiiatrJy aft** 

tJws»le, of Part. wiUi them” (« ul. M!>S. 
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him expecting that the war would go on for many years, and that 
wc should gradually reduce Fraiice by the process of exhaustion.’- 

^larlborough, on the otiier hand, whether or not he expected 
to reach Paris, liad the design of invading France, %vhich lie had 
urged on Eugene immediately after Oudcnardc. Again, in June, 

1709, he wote to Godolpliin : “ There is no doubt a battle in the 
plains of Lens would put an end to this war We may suppose 
that tliis hope of dictating terms at the end of another campaign. 

Was one reason why he did nothing to force the Whigs and the 
rfVUies to accede to Louis’ proposals. Yet, since he himself in the 
same week admitted great uncertainty as to the clianccs for the 
success of the invasion,* it is probable tliat he ought to have insisted 
upon peace. One reason of the poor part which he and Godolphin 
played this year, was lliat they were now wholly dependent on the 
Wliigs, liawiig no longer, after tJie dismissal of Harley, any hope 
of recovering favour cither w ith the Tories or with the Queen. 

The Dutch had followed the Wliig lead in breaking off the negotia- Burner 
tion, because they were offered a price. Ever since the beginning 
the uar, but most of all since the battle of RamilJies,* Marlborough, 
Godolphin and the Whigs had been in constant fear that the Dutch 
would make a separate pisace with France. Loub had more than 
once approached the States of Holland with offers of a “Barrier," 
if they would conclude a separate treaty. As the only object for 
which they were waguig war was to obtain territory and strong 
places in tlic Netherlands and IVance, suflicient to render them secure 
from French invasion in the future, there •was every probability 
that they would some day accept tliese offers from Louis. Nothing 
remained for those of the Allies who wished the 'war to continue, 
except to buy the loyalty of the Dutch at a higher price ; tliis \\a.s 
what the Whigs did in 1709. The Barrier Treaty, signed between 
England and llolJand, promised that Guelderlond and the towns of 
Nieuport, Fumes, Ypres, Menin, Lille, Toumai, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Slaubeuge, Cliarleroi, Namur, Hal, the castle of Ghenti and Dender- 
mond, should, at the peace, be placed permanently in tlie hands of 
the Dutch as a " Barrier ” against France. They were to be allowed, 
not only to put garrisons in these places, but to levy taxes, and 
impose extra tariffs to the disadvantage of Austrian and English 

> “We shall be less able to support Uie war every yearUiun another, but I be* 
lieve shall always be better able to do it than eiUier ourcncnucs or our neigh- 
bours” (to Marlborough, June ITO!), Coxe Paper*, D,M.. xxviil ). 

•7th June, 1700. Coxe Paperi.H.^., voL xxviii. It is in this letter that he 
suggests re-viving the Estates-General in France os part of the terms of peace to 
follow Uie ” battle m the plains of Lens”. 

• “ It IS impossible for me to express the appicl^sions 1 ha> e that we shall not 
Sud wbere<\-ithal to make the army subsist, ewedally if we eoter France, so tliat 
it were to be wished the peace hod been agreea” (to Godolptun, isth June, 

Coxe Papers, B-M., lol. xxvui-}. > 

* Godolphui to Marlborough, 17th May, 1706, and July iV, 1708. Coxe Paper*, 

BJIL 
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merchants, who bitterly complained. In return, the Dutch promised 
to send o\er troops to Great Britmn to tight for the Ilano^eriaii 
Succession, if required.* Secure of this immense accession of pow» 
and wealth whenever the Wlugs chose to make jieace, the Dutch 
followed them blindly in the policy of continuing the war. 
borough liad long contemplated some way of binding the Dul^ 
to the war poUcy, but he considered the concessions of the Bam« 
Treaty too large, and refused to join the IVhig Ambassador, ToirnseuA 
in signing it. In the same spint, unworthy of lus great position, he 
blamed the breaking off of the negotiations for peace, mthout doing 
anj'tbing to prcienl the rupture. It was not by avoiding respon- 
sibility for the tall of Vienna and Turin that he had become the saviour 
and guardian of Europe. 

Ilearwol Holland and Austria, Mariborough, Godolphin and the IVhigs 
hLuli- sinned against peace, and they were all to be punished by 

tie*. events springing as direct consequences from their misconduct. In 

J^e, June, 170!», the negotiations at the llagde were broken olf,* and 

Louis, in desperate straiU, deigned to take his subjects into hU 
confidence. It was a new thing for the Grand Ifonarch to put 
out a manifesto, Tccounling what sacrifices and humiliatioos he bad 
vainly offered to undergo as the price of peace, and appealing to 
the ]>atnotlsm of Ids people. The spirit was roused which the 
French have so often shown in defence of the sacred soil. Im* 
mense army, more hungry and ill-clad than e\cr, but tilled with 
fresh ardour and justly reliant on tiicir new commander Villars, 
were drawn up in the trenches of Malplaquet, guarded on cither 
hand by deep forests. Marlborough and Eugene, irho hod just 
taken the great fortress of Toumai, confidently dcHi cred an assault 
position. Ninety thousand men of the various 
jiUj nationalities bclonguig to the Grand Alliance, moved to the attack 
against an equal number of FreneJuuen ; twenty thousand of the 
.Mlics liad f^lcn, and nearly fifteen thousand of the defenders, 
before Villars bc.vt a slow and well-ordered retreat. In spite of 
tlic Field Deputies, tlie flower of the Dutch army, which they had 
so often sa\cd up when it might liave been vrcll spent, had at last 
been thrown away m lam. The heart was taken out of the irar. 
Mons fell to Mariborough in the winter, and DcUiunc. .Ure and 
St. Vcnanl next year, but the allied armies were in no condition 
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to uclvancc o» Paris, until jjrcat political cliangcs in England had 
rciulcrcd such n movement impossible. 


The Whigs inUcnIculatcd, if they thought that the periodic wave Trial of 
of High Church fury would be kept back so long as the war con- 
tiuucd 5 and they hastened the event by a false step in home affairs, sjarctl. 
Sole champions as they were of religious Toleration, they had little 1710 
more conception than their op{>aiicnts of the riglit of free speech in 
politics, and liad inherited from the Stuart despotism, wJilch they 
liad overthrown, some bad notions of governmental prerogative. 

At the adsicc of Godolphm, who luul scr\cd James II., and who 
still hail liankcrings after coercise methods, the Wliigs imjieachcd 
Dr. SachcAcrcll licforc tlic House of l..ords, for a sermon against 
Ilevolution doctrines. During the trial, the worslup of the ridiculous 
parson rose to a Icsel with tliat of Cliorlcs the Afartyr or the Seven 
Dishops. .lUl tlip good and bad passions of Englishmen w ere aroused 
against the prosecuting Government. Even in tlieir own London, 
the Whigs could make no countcr-«lcmonstratioii against the frenzied 
multitude who accompanied Uie Doctor's coach and the Queen’s 
sedan to the doors of Westminster Hall. Inside, the scaffoldings 
were again erected, as for a great liistoric scene ; Aiuic came day 
after day, like Cliorlcs to the trial of Strafford ; and tlic Tory ladies 
rose before seven each inornitig **to sec and be seen at the trial," 
and impoflmicd the " young lords ” of tlieir actjuaintonce to " make 
a bustle to ha>c their full number of tickets, eight apiece." i The 
eloquence of the Wliig orators was cliiUcd by tJic roaring of the 
crowd outside the great doors ; at night, meeting-houses all over 
London were sacked, and the ministers had to borrow the Queen’s 
bodyguard from St. James’s to save the homes of liishops and 
Dissenters from similar destruction. 

The light sentence passed upon the Doctor, — he was to be sus-paiiof 
pended from preacliing for three years, — showed that the Whigs ilie 
were awed by the storm whicli they bod provoked. The Tories 
and the Queen took heart. The war was growing unpopular : sept.* i 
the Earner Treaty seemed to show that we were losing thousands 1710 
of men every year in siege operations, to win an Empire for the 
Dutcii. The name of Alarlborough, who Iiad foolishly asked the 
Queen to makejiim Captain-General for life, aroused more jealousy 
than enthusiasm among cisnlians. In the summer of 1710, Anne, 
at the instigation of Airs. Afasliam, fina^ broke with Sarah, and 
dismissed Godolphin and the Whigs from oflice. They fell the 
more easily, because they did not stand together : the Lords of the 
Whig Junto * did not recognise either the General or the Treasurer 


> ll'enluori/i, pp. 112, 113. 

< The Junto consisted of Somers, Wharton. Halifax^ (Mcintagt 
(Russell), aud >oung Sundcriaud (Speocer). 
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as one of thtmsclvcs, and ilarlborough hoped to keep tlie military 
command esen under a new miuisUy. A Cabinet vas formed by 
Harley and St, Jolin, and in September all nas ready for a general 
election, Mitli the influence of Crown and its, servants tlirown 
into the Tory scale. Swift, wlio liad come over from Ireland on 
ecclesiastical business, intendmg to return tlic moment it was done, 
foimd him.sclf in the more congeiual atmosphere of a poUtieal revo- 
lution. “ Evcrytlmig,” he wrote to Stella, “ is turning upside 
down. Every ^Vhlg m great of&cc will, to a man, be infallibly put 
out; and we sliall have such a winter as hath not been seen m 
England.” ^ Indeed, since tlic winter of 1688, no change had taken 
place m public affairs so rapid and so complete. 

Dwcipline The result of the general ck-ction was to scud back the ^Vhigs in 
of the a hopeless minonty. With Crown and people both against them, 
"^v their case might almost seem as bad os it had been when Cliarics II. 
mtu had dissolved tlic Oxford ParliamcnL But on this occasion the 
spirit of the rank and file was not broken, nor did the thoughts of 
tlic leaders run to dcs|>crat« courses. The Lords of tlie Junto 
kept their beads and worked with cold calculation, Arst to stop the 
Peace, and when they bod toikd in Uvut, to secure the Hanoverian 
Succession. The whole party moved under their orders like a 
regiment, forward or in flank movements, and somctuncs right- 
about ; at the end of five years they marched to complete and 
Anal victory. 

The Very different was tlic case of the Tones. Tlic party of the land- 

Tory lords, larger and more homogeneous tiian the vanous classes who 
?£feV r^uge under the Whig banner, was less disciplined and less 

and St. intelligent. Harley and St. Jobn lacked able lieutenants to stand 
John between themselves and the swarm of ignorant and eager country 
gentlemen, who came up to London viptonous from the polls and 
clamouring for vengeance on the \Vhigs. Vengeance was their one 
cry — they hardly knew for what ; oidy they knew that IflSl had 
come again, and tliat rebels and fanatics were at last to meet their 
deserts. These stupid men found then leader in the most brilliant 
pohtician of the age ; for St. John made himself the demagogue 
of squires. Harley, on the other hand, the nominal head of the 
Government, was suited to play the complementary part of moderate 
man ; uncertain of w hat he ultimately w anted, yet cunning to obtam 
his immediate ends by deception, it was his business to keep the 
destined victims in play with fair words, whole St. John hounded 
on Vtit pads. Wsmng’b^uo pu’tjucYde as aWh'ig, Harley was able, 
at the time of the change of ministry, partly to separate the Junto 
from Slarlborough and Godoipbin by private promises tliat “ a 
^Vhig game was intended at bottom”. Coming of Nonconformist 
family, he was able to win some Presbyterian support at the elections 
* Leant to Stdta 2n<l aod Vth September, 1710. 
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by assuring “ their preachers that there shall be nothing this Parlia- 
ment done against them, but their Toleration kept inviolable 
The one promise was as false as the other, but neither was altogether 
without effect. 

These two chiefs, so opposite in temperament and methods thatsmfl 
they were sure to fall out in the end, in tlie first montli of their 
ministry attached to tliemselves a common fnend. S^vift, who had 
just written to Stella tliat Godolphin “ received me with a great 
deal of coldness, which has enraged me so, I am almost vowing 
revenge,” was in tliis humour asked to dine by Harley and flattered 
to the top of his bent. '^He became the constant boon companion 
of the new ministers, who primed liim over the bottle \vith facts 
and arguments ; his pamphlets becanre tlie terror of the Wiigs ; 
he thought no more of returning to Ireland, but took lodgings 
near to\vn in the riverside village of Chelsea. After his nights with 
Harley and St. John, his walks home under tlic stars were made 
perilous by the bands of “ Mohocks,” sons of Belial, rumoured to 
be of the ^Vhig persuasion, who were said to have vowed to slit 
the parson’s nose ; he sought safety in hiring a chair.* 

' Addison and Steele, less frequently and with more moderation, Pampble* 
Wrote for the Whig party. Before shorthand reporting enabled 
the orator to address himself to all England, the pamphleteer and 
literary man had to be enlisted at a high price by the politician. 

They had also to be well protected. No one in that age could ^vnte 
freely on politics, if he was not sheltered behind ono or other of the 
great parties : for although there was no longer n political censor- 
ship, the freedom of the press was not in effect complete. Govern- 
ment prosecutions for hbcl, and proceedings in either House of 
Parliament, made it necessary even for Swift and Steele to publish 
anonymously, and small fry had no quarter. Early in 1714, wiiile 
Steele was being expelled from the Tory House of Commons for writing 
The Crisis, the Wliig House of Lords bad fallen foul of the pamphlet 
in which his great rival had aQs%>crcd him, liad got the printer and 
publisher in custody, and were only seeking evidence of authorship 
to attack Swift himself. Sometimes St. John Imd a dozen book- 
sellers and publishers under arrest at the same time. Swift used to 
urge on his patrons to ruin his meanest Grub Street enemies. ” ^Ve 
have the dog under prosecution,” he once wrote to Stella, “ but 
Bolingbrokc is not active enough ; but I hope to swinge him. He 
is a Scotch rogue, one Ridpath.” * The appearance of any important 
pamphlet was a great event, talked of and heralded for weeks before ; 
and the place wlicrc the politicians met to read and discuss it, was 

* tK«nteor/A, p. 151. 

* Letlat to Si«gii,0tb September, 7th October, 1710, and 12Ui and ZOlh Hatch, 

1712. 

* PAd,, Olth October, 1711, and 28th October, 1712. 
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tUc “coffee-house,” the centre of the ^^gorous politico-literary 

civilisation of the day. 

Thus, in the last years of Queen Anne, “the toivn ” bec^e 
the theatre of a closely balanced party conflict, betu'cen tactician 
as able and writers as gifted as any who ever struggled for power m 
Athens, Home or Pans. Literary genius was then valued at its 
proper worth, but only because it consented to come down into 
the fomin and liirc itself out as a serv'ant to political power. 

Secret Tlie Tories thought that they would not be secure in office until 
negoUa- (hey liad made peace. And if a Treaty were not signed before 
llftwetn Queen died, the House of Hanover might come m, recall the 
Knsland Whigs, and resume the war with the old vigour. By January', 
F^ce St. John was in close communication with Torcy, the Foreign 

Jan- ’ Jlmistcr of Louis. For the next eight months these two carried 
Aur. on secret cotniuunications between London and Versailles, largely 
through the agency of the poet Pnor. When the preliminaries 
of peace, assigiung the disputed States in Europe and America to 
the various combatants, had been arranged between France aod 
England, a conference was summoned for ne.xt year at Utrecht* 
where the other iUhes were to be compelled to accept the terms 
dictated by Uic two principals. 

Until August these negotiations with France were buried m 
absolute secrecy, and even then were only disclosed, owing to the ac» 
cidcntal detention of Prior by Custom-house officials on bis way back 
from France. Swift himself had known nothing, and St. John had 
repeatedly denied to friend and foe that be was treating separately-* 
The ]iroctcdiags hod been concealed os carefully as Charles H- 
Treaty of Dover, though this lime there was no crime to cloak, 
lit. John'* Tile two main principles of these negotiations — treating apart 
oOicr ^Ulics, and tlie abandonment of Spain — were necessary 
the two onlcr to obtain peace. The Allies were so obstinate, each for 
main his own claims, that a conference at Utrecht might have sat for 

years uidcss one of live Powers Ivad previously agreed on the 
tenns with Louis, and had come prepared to coerce the others into 
acceptance. William III., who b»t knew the needs of Europe and 
can liardiy be accused of partiality for France, had made the Treaty 
of Itj-swkk in precisely this way, by preliminary private agreement 
with lus great enemy. WTiclIier the negotiations of the Tory 
miiustcr nccvl liavc been secret os well as separate, is another 
question. Ctrtadtdy he need not have lied so often and so heartily 
at he did. 

The abaudorunent of Spaon was no less essential for peace. 
I’lulip coidd not be expelled. About the time that the negotiations 
Were begiuntng. Stanhope's surrender at llnhucga put out the 
na ‘ ^‘'“‘** ***** Awp"*. n«. iioj., i.. pp. ca, los, laa, i«. us- 
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lost hope in that quarter. In April, 1711, the death of tiic 
Emperor Joseph without children added another reason for leaving 
Spain to the House of liourbon : Charles now became Emjieror ; * 
he was in possession of Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, and if he 
were also to be King of Spain and the American Indies, he would 
revive tlic dreaded Ilapsburg supremacy of Cliarlcs V. 

Hut although the proceedings leading to the Treaty of Utrecht Atntnde 
were right in their main principles, our negotiators api»roached the 
French in a spirit too friendly and even subservient. The Tories servient 
had so Jong been arguing that Holland was a more dangerous rival 
to us tlian France, that when they came into power they could 
not help acting as if it were true. Their ]>olitical ideas, and the 
society in winch tliey mov«I, made tlicm glad to be rid of a de- 
grading alliance with the tolerant and mercantile republic, and 
rendered them sensible to the flattery of the Grand Monarch and 
his courtiers. Prior and St. John, on their diplomatic visits to 
V’crsaillcs, acccjitcd without hesitation the applause accorded to 
them as the saviours of France, and even Swift writes : “ I took it 
very well of ” the Spanish Ambassador, when he declared tliat liis 
master and the King of France were obliged to me more than to 
any man in Europe 

Actuated by tliis spirit, the Tories wiUidrcw military pressure Enaluh 
from Louis. Early in 1711 they liad salt an expedition against 
Quebec, and it had failed ; but Quebec might perhaps luive been won 
nearer home. .That year ^larlborougb made some progress, but 
could not march into France, partly bMausc Eugene was engaged in 
the domestic affairs of the Empire. But in t)ic spring of 1713, 
when Eugene came to the N'etlicrlands with a large army, -an ad- 
vance might have been made that vvould have compelled Louis to 
yield all points still in dispute at Utrecht. Harley and St. Jolin, 
however, had dismisse<l Morlborougli from the command of the 
army (31st December, 1711), and they now withdrew the English 
troops from active operations (June, 1712). The Tory defence for 
deserting our Allies in the field was Uiat notiung else would have 
made them accept the peace. It is hard to say whether or not 
this was true. In any case the Dutch and Austrians suffered defeat 
at Denain when the English troops had been withdrawn, and the 
Dutch soon afterwards signed the treaties. 

But the causes of the dismissal of Marlborough were domestic xtiecnsia 
xatber inteixiationat. And-jouist be srayrht juj the PiwJiaujrjjtoJTr of the 
session of Cliristmas, 1711, when the IMiigs made their great 
to prevent the peace. Every possible alliance at home and abroad nios. I7ii 
was sought out and exploited by the Junto. The Dutch and 
Austrian envoys expostulated with the Queen ; Eugene, though he 

' Se« p. :<S6 abo>e. note. 
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humanity, and led the nation in its noblest tindertakings, were so 
small in size and so isolated by the imperfect means of communica- 
tion, that town influence scarcely affected the lives of the great 
majority of Englishmen. 

What It happened, too, that economic progress in that day imcon- 

paid best sciously involved sesUtetic improvement. Tlie garden of England, 
beauUfuI created by the new system of enclosure, was more beautiful than the 
wilderness or the hare plough-lands to which it succeeded. Land 
could then be most cheaply enclosed, not by barbed wire, but by 
planted hedgerows ; cowsheds and bams could be erected most 
quickly, not with corrugated iron, but with timber from the forest 
and thatch from the field. Even the habitations of man improved 
the appearance of nature, for hedges and orchards rose round new 
houses, and the buildings themselves were pleasing to the eye. 
This was not because cveiy village mason was a bom artist, but 
because the materials with which he bad to work were beautiful, 
and the structural forms that were most suited to liis limited re- 
sources and knowledge were more picturesque than regular. The 
gable and lattice window were adopted at least as much for economic 
as for asthctic reasons. But there was no one monotonous type of 
structure or of material. }fanor house and cottage varied pleasantly 
IQ every district. Some were of oak-besm and plaster, others of 
stone or red brick ; some were roofed with thatch, others with stone- 
slab, according to the natural products and the immemorial tradition 
of each country-side. 

Enclosure The appearance of the country was bemg grodually changed from 

of fields open landscape to endosed fields by the substitution of m^em for 
mediieval tillage. The evolution of all viUeins and serfs into free- 
men of the status of farmers, yeomen or agricultural labourers, had 
in the Tudor epoch been completed without strife and almost witJi- 
out notice. Side by side with tliis great legal and social evolution, 
a corresponding change in methods of agriculture had begun to take 
place, more slowly, more painfully and with more noise and rumour. 
Tins was the enclosure of the land. 

In mediaeval England the com land of every township consbted 
of an immense open field, neither divided nor enclosed by hedges ; 
it was cultivated by the common labour, implements and cattle of 
the whole village. At har^'cst each man took the crop off that part 
of the field which belonged to him. Buriegthe Tudor period many 
of these open fields were broken up and surrounded by hedges, 
suffering conversion into arable or pasture farms of the modem 
type. Yet it is probable that in the reign of the first two Stuarts 
more than half the acreage under com was still open land, cultivated 
by the common efforts of the villagers, after the methods pursued 
by their ancestors in the days of IVat Tyler. The great com grow- 
ing districts of the midlands were still unenclosed. And the whole 
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it TTas announced that Marlborough had been removed from the 
head of the British army. 

Effeeti%’e resbtance to the peace was no longer possible in Treaties 
England ; and the defeat of tlie Dutch next summer as a conse- Utrecht 
quence of the •vvithdran'al of our troops, was soon followed fay the { 1713 ) 
submission of the statesmen of Holland. On the 11th of April (N.S.), and 
1713, England, Holland and the minor powers signed the Treaty 
Utrecht with France. The Emperor Charies VI. thought that he' 
saved his dignity by waging another year of unsuccessful war ; in 
1714 he signed the Treaty of Rastadt, acquiescing in the terms 
arranged for him three years before by Torcy and St. John. 

The Treaty of Utrecht was, except in minor points, a good A sound 
settlement, and stood the test of time better than most dipJomatic®**^®“*“^ 
edifices. As it did not leave great popular forces and aspirations 
out of account, like the treaties made on the fall of Napoleon, it 
gave to the polity of European states not only freedom, but 
stability for eighty years. 

France was not dismembered. If Marlborough’s infantry had France 
piled arms along the quays of Paris, the Allies would probably have 
taken back all the acquisitions of Louis and the Cardinals— > 

Alsace, Franche Comte, and Artois. But Louis was allowed at 
Utrecht to keep what he had won in the earlier years, before the 
bait of the Spanish Succession liad lured him to his defeat. Though 
hia territories were left as great as in the tune of Wiliam HI., 
except for a few towns along the Netherland border, Europe 
was no longer afraid of him. The prestige of France was gone and 
her fighting power exhausted. Since she liad been deprived of the 
rich recruiting grounds of Flanders and Italy, her own resources 
would not for a long time be again equal to the conquest of 
Europe. She proved unable ever to renew her strengtli under the 
discredilecl system of society and govemihent, once her glory, but 
now beginning to appear to philosophers as the cause of her misery 
and degradation. It was not long before Montesquieu pointed to 
the constitutional government of England ns the secret of pros- 
perity and power. 

There was only one fear left from the Frcncli quarter. If the 
sickly child who was to be Louis XV. were to diej Philip V. of Spain 
might disregard the provisions of Utrecht and claim also to become 
King of France. In that case Europe would perliaps liavr to fight 
again to prevent the union of the two Crowns. But it was better 
to run the risk of an uncertain cs'cnt tlian^to overset the balance of 
power by making the Emperor Cli-irlcs VI, ruler of Spain. So 
thought the English Tories, and they were right. 

Holland was left secure from Fnmcli aggression. The danger nollund 
that liad sprung upon her so suddenly ftt the Treaty of Dover, and 
governed for forty years licr whole domestic and foreign policy. 
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nassca away at Utrec!>t. Not only was France exhanstcd, »)ut the 
buffer Slate that lay between her and Holland was now occiipied 
bv Austna, instead of by the decadent power of Spain. Further, 
the Dutch were allowed to garrison a barrier of their own in the 
Auslnan Netherlands, as formerly in the Sp.inish.‘ Holland had 
won her safety, but she hail bouglit it at a price. Tlie long 
struggle had exhausted her scarcely lc<s than France ; and her 
econo°mie strength being more artificial, could never be recovered 
when once it was lost. She has contmucil to I)c happy and pros- 
perous, but after 1713 she was no longer one of the great powers. 
Austria Austria had contributed less than Holland to the armaments 
{j^ the war, but she made greater acquusitjons at the peace, 
powere Of these, she suececdeil m prcscrsnng llic Netherlands, 3Iilan and 
the hegemony of Italian polities, until the revolutionary epoch. 
Sasoy. I*russia and Portugal came off well at Utrecht, for the Tory 
jealonsj- of the Allies dul not extend to monarch* of the second 
ranb. The Catalans, however, were infamously betrayed : in spite 
of England’s pledges, their /uera* were not secured to them, and we 
stood Ijy while Philip supprcsseil in a cruel war the aspirations which, 
we ourselves liad rekindled through the agenc>' of Pclcrlwrougli, For 
the Tones thought that none hut Engjbh squires Iiad a right to 
protect their liberties against a legitimate King.* 

Great Great Pritain was the power that gained most by the war and 

Iinum peace. In William’s time; she liad done little more than 

stand on her defence against Louis and the Jacobites ; William, 
rather than England, had been head of the League of Augsburg. 
Put in tlK 31arlborough wars. Britain lield tiic Grand Alliance 
together ; she financed the other nations ; her fleet had almost a 
monopoly of the ocean ; her soldiers, for the first time since Agin- 
court, decided the fate of Europe on famous fields j the great general 
of the Alliance was an Ei^lishman ; and British ministers dictated 
the terms of peace. England was more powerful under Anne than 
under Elizabeth, for the maiden Queen had been content to prevent 
Philip from being the arbiter of Europe, and had iies'er attempted 
herself to be the aibitress. But the glories of Anne offer a still 
more striking contrast to the shifts* and despised international 
position of the Stuart Kings. The cliange was partly due to the 
rapid growth of our resources, but still more to the greater national 
unity consequent on the participation of the people in the pohc>' of 
the Crown. Parliament had ceased to be the opposibon and had 
becorne the govemraenL England’s cisU troubles had for a hundred 


» ,’^*^™"Tr«tyoflT09w«»tomup, but it wa» replaced bv new treaties 
of 1713 and 1TI5 The towns that Ilcdlasd obUined from the Tonea were not 
M niraerous and important M those wtueb she had been promtsed bv the ’IThiffS. 

IThey win be found marked upon the'map of the 
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years handicapped her in the race between nations, but now that 
they were over, the effect of them had been to leave her supple and 
strong. In the eighteenth century, a really national life and policy 
gave Britain advantage over the more populous but less vigorous 
dominions of Spain, Austria and France. 

St, John took care to provide against the Whig argument that British 
he was selling our interests, as well as those of our Allies. 
return for opposing the Austrian claim on Spain, Britain obtained at 
very full compensation for herself. We kept Gibraltar and Port Utrecht 
Slahon as the bases of our Mediterranean power ; according to the 
^^^lig proposals of 1709, these would have had to go back to our 
ally Charles, as King of Spam. In America we acquired from 
France the outworks of Canada — the Hudson’s Bay territory and 
Nova Scotia ; the French claim on Newfoundland was also abandoned, 
although the fishing rights off the coast were compromised. And 
finally we obtained, by the Asslento Treaty with Philip, the sole 
right of supplying Spanish America with slaves. The acquirement 
of a monopoly in the slave trade was approved by all parties as a 
sound piece of mercantile policy; but the proposal to renew com- 
merce with France by a reduction of tariffs on both sides, ran counter 
to the prevailing economic ideas of the merchant community, especi- 
ally of the woollen industry and the East Indian merchants. By 
the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, and the prohibitive duties against 
French wines, the course of trade had been deflected in one direction, 
and vested interests had been erested which helped the WJiigs toJunc, 
resist the Tory proposal to renew commerce with France. Theyi].p^^' 
succeeded in defeating the free-trade clauses of Utrecht, ev’cn in the/joMl* 
Tory House of Commons. St. John and Prior were unable to re-*"*'®’!® 
estabjisb the commercial intercourse, rrhich as t))cy hopeil, would 
have softened the animosity against the French King, and have liefcateti 
created for party purposes a mercantile interest hostile to the \Vhigs.^ 

Tlie stroke inflicted upon the MTiigs by the dismissal of JIarl-Unpopii. 
borough and the creation of the twelve Peers, proved irremediable 
so long as the question of the day was that of pence or war. Theiirough. 
country* wanted peace; and the soldiers were no longer the favourites. I7i3 
Tlie charges of peculation brought in Parliament against the late 
Commander-iivCiiier served the Torj' purposes for a while;* Marl- 
borough was hooted in the streets with cries of “ stop thief ” ; scores 
of vile scribblers abused him as an inroinpetcnt though fortunate 

•See App. D. p. 4*17 below, for Mr. Meredith”# remarks. UoL, iv., pp. 

153. 106. 197. Pari. Ilisl., vl., pp. I22J-23. Ilumct, >1.. pp. ISO-gs. 161. 

Ashley. SuiTft/s /fut and Ke , pp. 271-303. Cunn<n);hntn, pf>. 4J8-C2. See, 
p. SS2 above, Addison rrprrsenU fusTory rovhuntcras i ailing a man “one of the 
rump,** ‘*on old fansticn) cur,” iirmiur “he apoVe twice Jn tiic Quern'# Ijme 
against tnUng off the duties upon Krrnch rlaret ** (fVrcAo/itrr, No. 22}. 

* A strict examination paled thnt the great num liad olMrrvrii cuutiun In 
Riling roffen, and bad not gone beyond the eustoirk oft lie ten in In llutt day 
(sec l>. 40.1 above). 
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general, a traitor, a coward, a Cromwell. Threatened with judicial 
proceedings, he retired to the Continent, where he was received with 
enthusiastn. 

The Sue- It was only when th<» signature of the treaties in the spring of 
cession ^713 had rendered peace secure, that the ttTiigs were able to change 
the issue to one of immense ads*antage to themselves : the Queen 
AMiigs was sinking to her grave, and the Hanoverian Succession was de- 
clared in danger. Although the question had not come to the front 
enough to cause the defeat of the ministers at the general election in 
the autumn, the iranorily came up next spring (1714) to the new 
Parliament in liigh spirits. For their chiefe had succeeded, by de- 
putations and letters to Hanover, in connneing the Electress Sophia 
and her son George, that the Whig, not the Tory party was the 
friend. This impression had been created at the price of forfeiting 
all chance of a return to royal favour at present ; like Elizabeth, 
Anne could not forgive those who presided for her death and talked 
of the next reign. “ I cannot bear,” she had once told 5IarIborough, 
“to ha>e 8 ny successor here though but fox a week.” 1 FuTthennore, 
the daughter of James II. was inclined to look favourably on her 
brother’s claim, if only he would turn Protestant. But the \Miigs 
could no longer afford to humour her, as thej' had done in former 
years, when they were themselves in office and when there was no 
expectation of her immediate death. They now made motions ui 
Parliament for putting a price on her brother’s head, and proposed 
to bring over the Electoral Prince while she was alu’e, to look after 
the interests of his family (April, 1714). So little did they hope 
or fear from Anne, that on Princess Sophia’s birthday in October, 
1712, some of her pasty had lit a bonfire near St. James’s Palace, 
and sung round it with drawn swords “ Hanover, liaste away over 
Fatal The Tories fell into the trap. To secure themselves in the 

i™Tones of Anne, they were cool in their protestations to the Court 

of Hanover, To enjoy the present, thc>’ shut their eyes to the 
future. When they saw what the IVhigs were about, they should 
have outbidden them at the German Court, which would hardly 
have ventured to favwr an unpopular opposition against the actu^ 
Government, if only those in oOiee had shown the same zeal for the 
Protestant Succession, But the opposite course was the line of 
least resistance for .Anne’s ministers and for the party that upheld 
Sachevcrell’s doctrines, and down that course the Tories drifteil 

‘ Condutl of tht DueAm.p. ISS. Sec B. H.n ,i , pp. 4T0-5O0. A. W. Ward 
on EUttrm SojAla. It. M. C. It., vui , 1, p 52 

*irfnl»orOi,p. 302. Tbe vtnion oT Uie cbonu ran Ibus • 

“ 0\fr, over, IlanoTef. over, 

Haste a:^ aabt oaz qneen and our Stale, 
liaste over, Ifanover, faM as you can over, 

Pat Id jDur elaims before *tis too tale ” 

IVlDdn*' Pofibeol llaBadi, ii , p 113. 
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throughout the ycftw 1712 and 1718, without definitely intending 
to become Jacobites, and without seeing the terrible danger towards 
which they moved. They thcmseh*cs liad, in 1701, passed the Act 
of Settlement wljich fixed the Crown in the Hanoverian line, but they 
now showed less than no real to implement it. Early in 1714 they 
suddenly became aware th.at, after a few months more of inactivity 
on their part, the throne would be occupied by a new monarch, 
filled witii a prejudice, now’ ineradicable, against their whole party. 

At the same time they recognised that their rivals were again in 
favour with all good Protestants ; for while the Tories kept silence 
about the Succession, the iVJiigs had been busy feeding the popular 
mind with a mingled fear and contempt for “ Perkin,*’ os the 
Pretender was call^ by their hallad-mongers. 

M'hoe’er U In place I cate not a fig. 

Nor wiU 1 dispute between Iltgh Ctiurch and J»w, 

*Tjs now no dispute between Tory and 
But srhetlier a Popish sucecatsor or no.' 

Such ivas the H’hig pose, and it carrietl the day. TJie generality,” 

WTotc one Torj* Peer to another in March, 1714, “thinks of nothing 
after the Queen, but the Ifouse of Hanover,” ” there is such an 
aversion to Poperj'.” * Ruin stared the Tories in the face, for the 
Electress and her son had at length come to regard them all ns 
enemies. The perilous situation, once realised, was a touchstone 
to reveal the opposite temperaments of the two Tory leaders, and 
the long postponed quarrel between them burst at last into furj% 
splitting the party from top to bottom. 

St. John had been jealous of Ids colleague in office almost fromQuurel 
the beginning. In tlie spring of 1711, a half-mad Frenchman, 
Gatscard, had stabbed Ifarfcy ot the Coun^i board; the victim uoUng- 
had, on his recovery, naturally become the favourite of Queen and broke 
nation, and had been raised at once to the Earldom of Oxford. 

It was more than a year later that St. John was moved up to the 
Lords, and then, to his rage and mortification, only as I’lscount 
Bolingbroke.* Yet it was solely owing to his energy that the 
negotiations for the peace had be^ carried through. He continued 
for yet another year to chafe under the slugfpsh and secretive waj's 
of his senior colleague.. But when, in the trintcr of 1718*1714 he 
perceived that the Fabian tactics which he despised and resented 
were pav’ing the way for the certain downfall of the whole party, 
Bolingbroke thouglit the time had come to be rid of Oxford. 

By this time Swift and the bulk of the party were for Bolingbroke, 
since in his policy alone lay any hope of safety. He soon won the 

' WiUdns’ PoUlual DaUndf, U , p- J18 * trenftcor/A. p. 801 . 

• Bob, ii., pp. 48*. 485. “ I own to you that I felt more Indignation than ever 
in iny bfe I had done.” “ I remain clothed with »o little of the Queen's favour 
as she could contrive to bestow.'* 
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Anne's favour of Anne, nlio was beginning to find Oxford a careless ser\-ant. 

Mrs. Masliam entered Bolingbroke’s sersnee, and was most pitilcsslv 
men^* kept to her task as favourite ; when her son was djnng, Sw ift stormed 
17J4 at her for nursing him instead of attending the Qoeen.‘ Wlien the 
new Parliament met in February, Rolinghroke made a bid for the 
leadership by constituting himself the champion of the High Torj' 
mcmliers and their " October Club". For more ^han three years 
these men had-l>ccn calling for ses'crer legislation against the Db- 
senters. and for the reconstitution of the Civil Service and army on 
a High T6r\* or Jacobite basis. These measures, in deferring which 
Harley liail had the support of manyinoderates, now seemed neces- 
sary if the party was to be saveil from destruction on tlie Queen’s 
death. If the Whig “supports.** the Hissenttrs aiwl monievl men, 
were crushed, and if the High Tones were m complete control of 
eveo’ governmental force m the country, there would be good hope 
cither of bnnging back the Stuarts, or of dictating terms to the 
hostile House of Hanover. WTiieli candidate for the throne Boling- 
broke would select when the moment enme, he would let the future 
decide. At present he was content if, licforc the Queen died, be 
could crush the Dissenters and place all civil and miiitar}' posts, 
" down to the meanest,” In the hands of High Tories and Jacobites.* 
Schuin In May and June he hurried through the Schism Act, n large step 
towards the renewal of the Clarendon Cwle : its effect was to pro- 
iTi*’ hibit Dissenters from the education of cliildren, even those of their 
own religion. It was openly avowed that the object was to extirpate 
Dissent in the next generation. The Bill raUstd the Tones to 
Bolmgbroke, who now declared war to the knife on all t\*higs and 
moderates. On the 27lh of July he induced the Queen to dismiss 
Oxford. Then at last he was free to take what measures he would. 
But Anne was sinking fast. It was a race against her death. In 
six weeks, he calculated, he could put the army and the State into 
the hands of men who could secure the Tory interest in tlie next 
reign, choose who w-as to be the new monarcli, and dictate the terms 
Death of of his accession ; six weeks was all he asked, but be did not get six 
da\”5. “The Earl of Oxford WHS removed on Tuesday,” he wrote to 
irt Aug , Swift; ** the Queen died on Sunday. \Yhat a world is this I And 
1711 Low does fortune banter us I”* 

During the week that the poor woman lay dying, her subjects 
‘ had no time to think how good she had been, or to weep for her loss. 

Bolingbroke had forced all England to enter for a sweepstakes as 
to the date of her death. When the doctors reported her better, the 
stocks fell ; when she died, they rose. On the Sunday of her death 
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some Dissenters, who Iiad come to pray tojetlicr and prepare each 
other’s minds for a long period of renewed persecution under a 
Catholic King and a Torj' minister, burst out into a psalm of thanks- 
giving in their meeting-house when the news wis told.* Bolingbroke, 
unprepared to resist, made a virtue of necessity, and joined with 
Shrewsburj', Somerset and Argyle to proclaim King George.* 


So the principle of religious Toleration triumphcil in Engkand, Conclu- 
though many generations passed before it developed into tliat of*'en 
religious equality. Under George I. ll»e ^Thigs were strong enough 
to repeal the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, but they did 
not even attempt to abolish the Sacramental Test. Neither the 
parson nor the squire had really nnWhing to fear from the states- 
men whom they regarded as their enemies. Though jKrvccution 
Was warded off from Nonconformists and Freethinkers, the Church 
sias not a penny the worse. Tliough the merchant classes remainesl 
high in favour with Goveniment. though the nation continues! 
to borrow from the monied men for her wars of Imperial c\p.'in«ion, 
yet squirearchy flourished in the eiglitccnth ccnlur>- as nev cr iwrbaps 
before 5 the yeomen disappeareil, and the law by which the Tories Imd 
prohibited all e.vcept large landowners from silting in the House of 
Commons {1711) was not repcalcel by their succes-sors. For the 
arrival of the House of Hanover and the long rule of the \Miigs that 
followed, was the triumph, not of Ihiritans or democrats, but of 
“ moderate men.” as they loves! to call themselves. Indecil, a more 
democratic government would soon have been swept 
forces of Torvism, which were really tlic most |>owerfid iinncipic 
in the cconorAic society of tluil time- If Engbnd made no further 
l»Illi™l proj;iv« till ortcr tl.c Imlu.lri.nl Ito.olulinu, it u», 1«- 
cuusc sl,c had. bv shcor |;oml fortuuu in tl.r .Turn ICSS un.l 1.14 
ultcmly udvanmi l^yond llm r"iut cuaruulecl l^- hri 
.traclire and |»micul dunatioi,. Only cnut.mi. comcrf.tUim litu 

llml onVulmilc could have statol off* ""''■nl mrlinn. 

At a time mhmi the Coaliacnt »n. Wliaj! a ptry la dm^tv. the 
tmgli,l, under the Sta.vrt. had arh.r.ml llmir c™..v,,»h«a from 
moantvhical tvT.vaav hy Ihr act af the nafonal mil : .a an «r of 
Meotn-. their irva dl.i.ion. Imrl frmd I mm lain rchj;.,.av Tolrmria. 
asaiart their red m.h : «hUc immaal l.^rlv aral mrac rramarr- 

rapirUrl^rLaTava a.nrlc tamm!. tM.ctlmr la 

and ,„B„l,h rrt that yrrat Imtilc «»1 amlray. the Imeh.l, hot . 

' Imky. U pa- lirol l-rr Ivf.mr ri.dr!. .km .k. 

-mi’t «' <="-• 
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certain finer spiritual qualities, svhctlier the Wliigs were inferior to 
the Puritans and the Tories to the Cavaliers, whether the value of 
life was greater among the contemporaries of Sliakespcarc than 
among those of Swift, il is profitable to imiuire, provided we do 
not expect a final answer. The more honestly we attempt to com- 
pute the number and quality of the things wherein the value of life 
consists even in our own generation and at our own doors, the 
more complex and dtiTicnlt docs such a calculation appear. IIow 
much less then, shall we he able to pluck out the innumerable 
secrets of the past, count them, weigh them, and so find the total 
value of some dead century. Hundreds of untold stories may be 
no less noble and significant than the one story which, being famous 
in its o^vn day, was enshrined in some supcrfieiat and imperfect 
record, wlicnce now wc drag it out and make it into history'. 
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acreage of pasture and com, enclosed end unenclosed, scarcely 
equalled the wilderness still unrecldmcd.* 

The change from the common cultivation of open strips of field The 
to individual responsibility for pieces of enclosed ground, 
to the front two figures characteristic of English agricultural history 
— the tenant-farmer and the yeoman. These two classes existed 
under the old system, but wherever the new order was established 
they gained a new importance. For on the farmer and the yeoman 
rested the first opportunity for initiative in those improvements 
which compact farms and hedges had at last rendered possible. 
Individual farmers could do nothing to introduce new methods of 
agriculture on that half of the com land of England which was still 
unenclosed, and cultivated by the common efforts _of the whole 
village. On the newly enclosed lands the farmers of the seventeenth 
century had some power of improvement, but not on a large scale. 

For it was not yet the fashion, as it became in the next century, for 
landlords to sink great sums of capital in scientific improvements, 
and the farmers, left to themselves, had little capital and less edu- 
cation. The great day of the tenant-farmer was yet to come ; and 
in. the Stuart epoch he was neither wealthy, independent nor in- 
teresting. 

The yeomen, who were computed to be more numerous than He 
the tenant-farmers,* were at least their match in agricultural enter- 
• prise, and were not, like their rivals, discouraged by tlie prospect of 
railed tents and fines on their improvements. IViiat little advance 
in methods was made at this period was due either to the wealthier 
members of the yeoman class, or to gentlemen who, like Cromivell, 
worked their own land. But the want of capital and the want of 
education delayed any such general improvement in methods as ' 
might have been expected to follow at once, wherever the system 
of common tillage was abandoned.* 

• Gregory l^ng calculated tbat in the reign of William III., out of thirty-nine 

million acres in England, one miUion was water and rood or roadside, ten millions 
were " heaths, moors, mountains and barren lands,'’ three “ vroods and coppices,” 
three “forests, par^ and commons” {PolUtcal Obiavaiiona, 1690, Chalmers’ 
cd., 1810, p. S2). The comment of hts mend Davenant {Balance oj 2Vade, 1890^ 
that “ anno ISOO ” ’’ there were more forest*, woods, commons, coppices aod waste 
ground ’ ■ than in their ow n day, Is correct (see Nisbefs Our Foresla and WoodlamU, 
1900,pp. 72-60). Indeed ns early as 1662 the spread of tillage, and nfmnniifaotnn. ^ 

by furnaces, had excited the alarm of the Dockyard Authontles nod of the Iloyal 
S^iety, and Evelyn wrote his Sylta to recommend them to make plantations by 

way of supplying the ground lately lost hy natural forest. On the whole subject 
see Conner, Common Land and Enclotvre, 1613. , 

• Gregory King estimated the yeomen, at the end of the Stuart period, when 
their deebne had already begun, at 180,000 families, or one.aLeth of the. total 
number of famihes in the country* ; the farmers at 150,000 families. JIis table 
calculating the numbers of each class can be found hr his own 06sercatfon.t, 1C98, 
and In Davenant’s Balance of Trade, 1699, p. S3, where the number of yeotoen 
families is placed at 1 60 , 000 . _ 

• Methods of cattle-breeding were Improved, and root crops introduced to feed 
the cattle. Bnt turnips were only Introduced In some places, and even then 
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UOW AMERICA WAS PEOPLED BY THE ENGLISH 

There were indeed many ordinary Englislimen, and many Cavaliers, 
in Virginia and the Barbadoes, gone thither solely for economic 
reasons. But the Puritans in New England were more numerous 
and bred faster; and. on account of geographical and climatic 
conditions, were engaged in the ordin^ occupations oi a white 
man’s land, e.g., fishing and corn growing ; the Virgmmns, on the 
other hand, who grew tobacep, had a system of indentured servants, 
which from the outset prevented social equality, t/- 

century gave place to negro slavery (Economte History of VtTain a, 
Bruce, 1896, ii., pp. 572-73). • * j p 

The CavaUer leaders in England, who largely consisted of those 
country gentlemen who were most attached to the soi , wc 
wUling to emigrate than the Puritans. Thus, where^ riie persecu- 
tion ot Puiitlnism (1620-.10) sent many thousand Puritans to 
America, the pcisecution of Anclicamsm and 

caused no corresponding exodus m Cavaliers ; a few only « ■ 

Virginia. Those leaders of the Cavaliers who feared for V hv e J 

tooE refuge in the ton ns of the Continent, wnitmg tor belter days. 
No permlnent emigration was attempted by men whose habits 
and traditions did Lt incline them to start life afresh “I “ 
country, with no attraction save the Pd®®fofo,difodiment of w^tn 
by lonVand hard labour. No effort was made by he Cava lem to 
find a new pennanent abode for themselv^ m .. 

Europe or ot the globe. The Anglicans felt they must live or die 

“ t^Kame way the large b«<>y t“fth“ 

severe intermittent persecution m England fhroug Marv- 

century. yet failed to make a succe^ of S 

land, wUch gradually lost its predominantly 
For the Catholics in Engl“d c.™ mom than 

fnSy"-^?St“^|c‘Slcl‘n''L^^^^^^ 

inhabitants ; Connecticut , . . confederated colonics, known 

2,1100. These »“=*'■= been fouided by 
r’S^ ^fony Puritans dccing 

from the rigorous t^havc contained 15,000 wl.itc 

mcnVwhomrirnd »rwi Di«r«l'» 

and only 300 negroes. tVinsor’s //iViery of Ammca. 
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i., pp. 584, 585 and notes. Fat the latest historical viens on early 
New England colonisation and society, see The Founding of tfeai 
England, by James Truslow Adams. (Boston, 1921.) 

The settlers in New England brought with them tlie habit of the 
large township or nucleated tillage characteristic of the eastern 
counties of old England whence they liad migrated. But they left 
behind them the squire, or at least the idea of squirearchy. They 
submitted mstead, for two generations, to the rule of the clergy 
and “ church members,” gener^ly a small minority of the township 
and of the colony. After the Restoration of 1660, the battle of the 
unthcocratic majority of the New En^anders was to some extent 
fought by the English Crown against the clerical theocracy. After 
the surrender of the Charter of Massachusetts at the end of Cliarles 
II.’s reign, the Revolution of 1C89 restored the liberties of New as 
well as of Old England. But the renewed Charter of 1601 lery 
properly provided lor the liberty of the whole colonial community, 
and did not restore the political monojioly of a particular theological 
taction. “ Thanks to England,” writes Mr. Adams, “ the final 
death-blow had legally b«n dealt to the theocracy, and the founda- 
tion laid for genuine self-government and religious toleration.” The 
special importauce of the atfairs of early New England lay in this, 
that the New England toivnship and its ideas of religion, politics 
and society spread ever westward, and, in gradually mote diluted 
forms, extended across the whole vast continent. Fortunately the 
School had been a part of the original idea of the New England 
township. 
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TUE POOB LAW AFTEB THE BESTOEATION 

Tbe consUBit inviBilaUon of the Privy Council o™ 
authorities did not revive at the "f'Jt 

of prices in time of famine, and U,e ° 

pLbcU.an Poor ^w, 

K':;^ernriVa^Si^^cai\So„.,a™ir.^^^^^^^^^^ 

rnSIr-IoiSreTj^LvcTrf.^^^^ 

and another, that society no '“•"p“/La „5 l,ad to some extent 
ivandeirng bands of irt^- T'“ from tear of a sociai 

done their work in in the condition of 

revolution. As that tear declined, the mtcrest m m 
the poor declined also. One t»“»"''''y‘.^^'=pS"m»rand Pro- 
required vigorous enforcement ^ ^ foyment Iiad resulted 

teetor, was that high wages and rc^ar cmploymcn^ enjoined by 
from the state of war. out of parish stock 

the Poor Law, of employing able-bodi«i pauiwK om o p 

eJuS^:tU - » -Sf o«orsS»= “Ptivy CouneU 

commoQ land, complained « destroy their woods, and 

districts to squat on the OTroraunity on which they had 

eventually claim poor relief from UiHament passed the Act of 

fastened. So in 1662 the <>voU« authorities to 

Settlement : this unfortunate parish, even if he had ob- 

prevent a labourer from if Uiey feared that he might 

tained employment withm . ,joor-rate. The power granted 

some day m the future come ug> « ^ exercised by jealous rate- 
by the Act was frequently and P working class 

payers, the fluidity of • freedom for over a hundred and 

deprived of c3«on on which the upper and mddle 

thirty years, « duty, that had now become 

SSouXS mf" '“°"- 


Smith, rreoilA 0/ NaJuma. 


*.77, 290. 5WT* SB 

bk. 1., latter part of chap, a 
(43S) 



APPENDIX C 

WHO VT I-T.T. n SIR RDUOKD BERRY GODFREY? • 

UNLESS new e>ndcnce lalher unexpectedly comes to light, the 
muiderers of Godfrey will remain for c%'er undetected. I think 
the evidence (as stated by Mr. Pollock, The Popish Plot, pp. 100, 101 
and note) precludes the theory of suicide, though Mr. lAng thmks 
there is still the shadow of doubt. The closest and most ingenious 
study of all the cvndence ns to the murder is to be found in 
Pollock’s book. His theory is that France was really an accomplice, 
and told (roughly) the tnic story, but named the srrong men, svishing 
to shield the real murderers or instigators of the murder, the Jesuits 
about the person of James. The Uev. J. Gerard, SJ., author of 
What aas Guncoxrdcr Pbtf has attacked Mr. Pollock as a romancer 
(see his pamphlet The Popish Plot and Us Nrsest Historian). He 
has done much to clear the Jesuits of St. Omers of the implication 
of perjutv in June, 1679, but on the larger issues he has said very 
littie. }lr. Andrew Lang, boweser (The Falct'e Tragedy, 1903, 
chap, hi.), has met Mr. Pollock m the face on the maia issue. The 
student can form bis own opinion on the debate. Nothing has been 
proved either way. I remark, however, that ^Ir. Pollock has laid 
too much stress on one particular motive which he has ascribed for 
the murder ; there may have been any number of motives, personal 
or public, in an aUair of which we know so little. Mr. Lang, on the 
other hand, has not explained why Prance was not flogged with his 
betters in 1685, and why he Oed in company with the Jesuits in 
1C88. Until those facts are explained, Mr. Pollock’s theories must 
at least be treated with respect. 



, APPENDIX D 

COMMERCIAL AND COLONIAL POLICY OF THE RESTORATION ERA 

Toe best aspect of the policy of Charles II.’s reign, in wliich both 
Courtiers and migs had a share, was the enTOuragera^t of com- 
mercial interests and colonial expansion. The intelligent patronage 
extended by the lOng and Prince Ruj^rt, by Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury to such enterprises as the Hudson s Bay Company, 
the planting of Pennsylvania and the Bahamas and the acquisition 
of York; and the wise treatment of our always difficult rela- 
tions with stubborn Massachusetts {except indeed dunng the Tory 
reaction in the last years of the reign), all bear the sUmp of 

modem enlightenment as the Court patronage of the Royal S^iety. 
The Portuguese Treaty, the acqmsiUon of Bombay, the wars with 
Holland, the Navigation and other restrictive ^ 

groiring consideration for the wishes and suppose in , . 

• mercantile class. But the time came when the Court s ^^^e^icnce 
to France for political and religious reasor^ 

of the mercantile community, who pcTMived fommercial 

only the political and relimous enemy of pgland, but a commercial 
rival even more formidable than Holland. r , in 

With regard to the restricUve economic 
lelaUon to foreign and colonial trade, Mr. e_S 

i3 no reason to doubt that the economic development of England 
was favoured by forcible entry mlo 
quitiea of the siavo Trade,, and^ rn 


Weaker nations. If the English hi^ not 
the Spanish, ^d the Dutch 

Whetter anything ,h' English marketer English 

markets, and to secure them as wen » »*''■ ,i,- iralousv 

produce alone is more qucstronable. In pr^rrular r' y 

which wrecked the hope of a 

1713, was oaaggciatcd and shoitsigljted f ijdand, the Anrcrican 

icfcnrng to the evil '““Vf “juj^ual conversion of English 
colonies and elsewhere, and to the ^ Smitli, Mr. ^Meredith 

statesmen to other vnews ui f**®. at,_ we<tricli\e policy was 

adds r •• The real pr"“™ » To Wk uP oU-rr 

bcncacial, but whether a“8ie«»' ge„,rated without it. The 
nations' restrictions could ^"^^'togrble gain, which the 

,“c°.“„°S?imUnd Jj f'Shl Cor^r atWt pay others 


tions’ restrictions could have 
unise of a monopoly “ ““f 'V.S't 

plain merchant can onSersUand and %ht fo^r at^ 


plam merchant can uiiu«si, ^ patriotism, inll be so easily 

to fight for. ^ merely to reduce the foreigner to an equal 

aroused by probable it may be tlwt by so doing 

-iT-HS-T Memlilh, EeononU 


C-iionlal i»oi«Y. pp. 
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APPENDIX E 

FINANCE UNDEtt THE UESTOEATION AND REVOLUTION 
SETTLEMENTS 

The immense addition to natiooAl efficiency made by the National 
Debt, the Bank of England, and more generally by the better relation 
between King and Parliament caused by the ttevolution Settlement, 
are brought into very high relief by Sir. \V. A. Shaw's revelation of 
what had previously been the lamentable conditions of national 
finance, as shown in his Calendar of Treasury Books for Charles 
reign. Mr. Shaw shows that before Parliament obtained control' 
of policy in 1089, even the most loyal of Parliaments — the Cavalier 
Parliament-had kept the King ludicrously short of money while 
“ there did not exist at the time in England any proper nucblne^ 
for anUcipaUng revenue.” Plus is so true that it is scarcely possible 
seriously to blame Charles for the *' stop on the Exchequer in 1672. 
” From the first day he set foot in England at the glorious and hapj^ 
Bestoration his government was financially doomed.” . . . “He 
could not have escaped bankruptcy." Sir. Shaw has proved this 
up to the hilt. Flnandally os well as politically the restoration 
settlement, giving Parliament control of the purse without control 
over policy, was utterly unworkable. The Bevolution settlement 
was a financial necessity, to enable England to thrive in peace or 
to conquer m war. For another part of Mr. Shaw’s argument wWch 
1 am uicluK^ to qu(sUQn, see p. 304 above note. 


( 488 ) 
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CaiKle Cro»itc«H’* Letlm and Spetthet. Tl»e Letters and Speeches speah 
themscUes and are of the highest Talue ; os to Carljle’s rimning 
he was the first modem who understood the character of Cromwell and tne 
spiritual content of Puntanism But he fails to understand tlie mouses oi 
all, whether Puritan or not. who opposed liis hero. He shows, tbcrefoie. m 
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riition by Mrs. S C Lomas, lft04 ; the introduction by C. IL Kutb is the 
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by C. IL Firth. 
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32 ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS 


But while ill the eye of the pore economist the yeoman was 
scarcely in advance of the farmer, his social standmg was far more 
ennable. In an age when no one e\en pretended to think it ivrong 
for a man to enforce political and religions conformity among those 
over whose fortunes he had control, the yeoman reaping his own 
field enjoyed an independence denied to many pursuing more lucra- 
tive and more cultivated professions. To be counted as a yeoman 
a man must be able to spend 40s. a year derived from liis own free- 
hold land.* Tlus was also the qualification for the Parliamentary 
franchise in the counties, a pnniegc which the yeoman exercised 
with more complete freedom than some tenant farmers and field 
labourers in our own day. So far from desirmg the protection of 
secrecy at the poll, the jeomen took a jolly pride in voting, as 
eventually m fi^iting, on the opposite side to the neighbouring 
squire. 

The jeomaniy (wrote Fuller in the reign of (Hiatle* I ), is an estate of people 
almost peculiar to Cngland. France and Italy are like n die which hath no 
points between sink and ace. nohUily and peasantry. . . . The yeoman wean 
nuset clothes, lut makes golden payment, ha\uig tin m his buttons and silver 
in hu pocket. ... In his own country he » a mam man in Juries lie seldom 
goes tar abroad, and his credit stretches further than bis travel, lie ^ 

London, but te-dtjendendo, to save hiraself a fine, being returned of a Jury, wbeie 
seeing the ICing once, be prays for him ner afterwards.' 

Such pious and suuple yeomen were the backbone of Charles * 
cause in the \Ye8tem shues when the hour of need came ; but ut 
East Anglin the prayer* of the yeomen were sent up less often ftf 
the King’s health than for the King’s com ersion. 


A^yance There are few things in the history of Europe so unaccountable 
iio*n^*** as the ebb and flow of political citation among the peasantry, 
among At the close of the ^fiddle Ages the tillers of the soil rose in revolt 

ttie against feudal society, first in F’rance and England during the 

pensan Years’ ^Vap, then towards the beginning of the Lutheran 

movement in Germany and in tlie Hungarian Jvmgdora. Yet after 
these strange outbreaks, the peasantry of the continent relapsed 
into a long quiescence under wrongs which they had once refused to 
endure, until the great Kcs'oluUon in French society aroused m the 
ancient villages of many distant lands, hopes and passions Uiat had 
been buried for centuries in tlie soil. Nor was there in England any 
agitation among the peasant^ during the Stuart epoch. In the 
reign of Eduard VI. the encJosiires had eaused local assemblies o 
armed peasants, not wholly unlike, in theory’ and in spirit, to the 
weVe badly cultivated. AHifidal grwaa were discussed but not latro3>ie|^ 
Little waa done to imptwe thecdltnabon of cereals, partly perhaps beemue 
Dutch, whose methods were most studied and indlated, knew more about catue, 
roots and grasses than about com (Cunalnztiam, pp. 545, 540, 54fl, 5S0) - 

> And jet some of the mote pnvileged copyholders of the North of Diigian , 
like the ^mberUnd “ statesmen.” must be counted la the } eomen class. 

> Tht Holy Slide, bk. U., chap. xvui. 
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possess. Sec especially the trials la the reign of Charles II. 

Dteiionavj of Xationai Biography. 

Sir W. Anson. L(db and Custom of the ConstUulum. 169S. 
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Abbot, Archp , 00, 93, '122, 125. 

Act of Settlement (parochial, 1082), 435. 
Act of Settlement (of crown. 1701), 
384 n.i. 

Addison, Joseph, 410. 

Addled Parliament, 80, 00. 

Agriculture — 

Labourers in, 33-34. 

Methods of, 30 and «.*. 

Women employed In, 85. 
Aii-la-Chapelle, Peace of, 308. 
Albemarle, Duke of (Gen. Monk), 273, 


275. 

Ale-houses, Suppression of, 10. 

Alexander VII., Pope, Charles II. 

negotiations with, 807. 

Almanza, 418. 

Alsace, 418 n.*, 423. 

Amcnean colo^es — 

I^imigratioQ to, 143 and n.*, 144, 188, 
187,433,434. 

“ filiddle Colonies,” 200. 

Quaker persecutions in, 200-281. 
Seizure of, from the Dutch. 203. 

Stuart Induence on, 208, 200. 

AMhcan Church— 

Uisbops— 

Arrogance of, 80. 

Episcopacy question, 167.170. 

First Bishoja’ War (1630), 154-153. 
Latitudinanan, 875, 891, 803. 
lAwyers’ attitude towards, 137, 186. . 
Loiu’ refusal to exclude, from! 

Parliament, 180. 

Non-Jurors, 875 n.*. 

Persecutions by, 281. 

Press censorship by, 140. 168. • 

Protestant Toleration Bill rejected 

Second Bubops’ War 
Secular offices held by, 140, 147. 
Sermons restricted by, 141- 
Seven Bishops, trial of. 062 9BJ. 
Unpopularity of, 168, 169, 

CharlM ID’S attitude tow^, 8^ 
CM, 803, 808 5 allianee with, 310, 
317. 

attitude toward*. 188, 189- 
Col^pX^i^lon'ofiokration. neces- 
sity for, 189, 140. *70. over; 

Courts of. jurisdicoon of. over| 
ICO. 447 


Dissenters — 

Overtures to, 801. 

Persecutions of, 280, 287, 347, 348, 
8S6. 

Dort, Synod of, represented at, 123. 
Ejectment of 800 Puntans from, 00, 
89, 109. 123 i of 2,000 (1602), 283. 
Erastianism, 124-127. 

High Church Canons (1610), 124. 
High Church party — 

Aims of, 127. 

James I.’a support of, 127. 

Name, origin of, 875 n.*. 

Power of, 375 

Sacheverell, Dr., trial of, 417. 
TeneW of, 121-120. 

High Commission Court, 189-140 5 
nbobtion of, 178 5 re-appointment 
of (1686). SOI. , 

James II., attitude towards, 856, 
Learning of, 120 ti. 

Ix«turct8, 14). 

Low ^urch party, 305, 890. 
Metropohtical %'isitatJoD, 140. 
Non-Jurors, 375 ii.*. 

Passive obedience, doclnne of, 897. 
Patronage, 254. 

*'*^tentlon of, proposed (1611). 180, 
161. 

Cavaber championship of, 1C6, 109. 
pnwcnptJon of. by Parliament- 
arians, 226, 22T. 

Protectorate, position under, 200, 

■ 201 . 

Scottish revolt against, 151. 

IMntan ClerB>* ejected from (1661). 

(1002), 89, 123,288. 
Ilealoration of(1661), S75. . 
lUtualism in, 142. 

Sennonsin, 141. , 

SUte interference with, justiflcnUon 

T^’Art{1673). See that tiUe. 

I AVesUninster Assembly, 216. 

Anne, Queen, rctoncilcd to ITOltam IH., 
381 a accession of, 880 5 IVhlg I’arty 
111 lelgn of, 890-891 ; Tory I’arty 
in rel^ of, 892-393 ; relations 
irilfa Marlborough, 099 j Itar of 
Spanish Succession. 401 ; General 
Ucctwa* In reign of, 402 : loj-alty 
to, 403 5 Tory »yinpBlhl<* of, 411 5 
“Mrs. iiorley,” 4X3 and n. : Saelic- 
weil trial, 417, 418 5 dumis*« the 
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^Tbigs, 417 ; creates tweUt T«ty 
Pern, 422 : Hanoverian Succession 
question, 426, 428; death of, 423-429. 
Apprentices — 

Forcible apprenticing of, 10 , 20 
Gentry as, 16. 

Status of. 36, 37, 166 and n 
Statute of. SO 

Argyte, \rcbibald, 8th Earl of. 154,246 

execution of, 275. * 

Argjle, Archibald. Bth Earl of, capture 
and execution of, 330 
Arlington. Earl of, 302. 398, 318. 
Armimamsro, 127-123 

IVar. See that title. 

. T.“‘ effect of, 313. 

Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

Assassination Plot (1082-3), 34d-33l 
Assassinabon Plot (1690), 382 
Assessment, New, 200. 

Assicnto Treaty, 425. 

Assizes, 19 , Eloody Assize, 358. 
Associated Counbes, the, 261. 205 208 
Atheists, 15, 191. ' 

Attainder, Bills of, 103 n 
Auwburg. League of, 379, 398. 424. 
Austria— 

^hernia occupied by, 98. i 

(im)'?"! acceasloo of! 

ilottand— 

Alliance with (1088), 306. 

Assistance to (1672), 311. 
uastadt. Treaty of, 423. 

®^ri*** question, 387, 

SMV 421. 

Authonhip, conditions of, 45. 


Baxter. Ber. lUchard, on Puritans, M; 
Cromweir* Ecclesiastlwd P®^' 

; on Occasional Confonnlty, 403. 

Bedford, Enrl of. 172, 174. 

Bedloe, William, 327, 330. 

Beggar*. 10, 20, 22, 24, 433. 

Bell-nnging, 44. 

Benefit of Clergy, 22. 

Benevolences, 00 

Bible-reading, 50, 51, 123, 280. 

Bibltography, 439-446. 

BQi of Rights. 372, 380 n. 

Billeting, iir, lie. 

Bills of Attainder, 103 n. 

Btaelmell, Archpnest, 74, 80. 

BlaVe, Adimrel, against Rupert, 24^ 
agmnst Van Tromp, 251 : “J 
JfediterranenR, 270. 

Blenheim, battle of, 404, 407-109 end n- • 

Bloody A^ize. 358. 

Bohemia, Austrian occupation of, 08. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount (St. John), 
Di^ntei*, 894 ; views on taxation. 
397; on CivJ Sendee posts. lOp s 
position >ft new Government, 418, 
410 ; peace negoltatlons, 420 ; Treat/ 
of Utrecht, 423 ; raised to the Pe**' 
age, 427 and n.» ; quanel mt# 
Oxford, 427, 428 ; Schism Act, 428 •’ 
proclaims Kins George I., 428 1 other- 
wise rnentioned. 891. 410, 411, 425. 

Bolton, massaere at, 190 n , SIS 

Bombay, 292, 293. 

Boo* e/ 5pofl», 122, 141. 

Borderers, 206. 

Bothwell Bng, 338. 

Boyne, the, batUe of, 877. 

limdshaw, exhuming and banging of. 


B^v. Prantis (Ilaion VeruUm anoi 
AiscoUDl St. AltKuis). deprecates 
persecution of Ihintans, eo ; tavours 
^th Scotland, 87 ; appointed 
Lord Ctancellor. lOO; cnoges to] 
BocUngham, lOl ; ImpeachmSot of 
lOT j just^ not sold 103 , ’ ' 

BalUic, the.Cosenantcr, 154, 107 
Bancroft, Atchp., 64, 66 . 
naDk of England, 381. 

Baptists— 

Endowment of, 257 
Quatensm hated by. 261. 
Barbadoes— 

Emigrabon to, 433. 

Recovery of, 2-19. 

Barcelona, capture of, 412 . 

Ba«heine I*arliainenl, 813, 25.3. 25 . 4 . 

4 ^ 7 ”^’ 

Basing House, 222. 

against. 149. 

Bate (tnercliaut), case of, 88, 128 


276. 

Breda, Treaty of. 896. 

Brooke, LonL 205. 

Buckingham (George ViUicrs. Ist Ehikr 
of, of tbe second creation), rise of, 93 > 
fiidJrneu of, 94, 103 ; relations with 
Gondoinar, lOl-ios ; visit to Spain 
(1623), 105-100 ; supremacy of, 106 - 
107 ; incompetence of 108-113 ; 
shielded by Charles, 110, 113, IIS, 
1 W ; promotes the French marriage, 

100,110; pariiameotary disappiox'sl 

of, 110 : attitude towards parba* 
ment, 118; impeached. 113 ; Roch- 
«Ue expediboo, 113, 114 ; biUeOng 
^ martial law policj, 117-119; 

attitude towards, 119 ; Re- 
monstrance aeainrt (1623), 120 ; 

*”ond Rochelle expedibon, 120 ; 
murder of. 120 . 121 ; Land the 
Confessor of. 126. 

Ducfcmgtiam, (George VUliers, 2 nd 
tj^e of), Clarendon mocked l^, 801 ; 
tteaty of Dover, 309 ; supports 
hhaflesbury, 323 . 
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Bull-baiting, 57. 

Bunyan, John. 143, 25S, 2SQ. 

Barnet, Dp., views of, on toleration, 
30C, 88T and n. ; relations with 
William of Orange, 360 ; unpopular- 
ity of, 803. 

Burton, Rev. Henry, sentence against. 


Cabal, the (1070-3), 302 ; dissolution 
of, on the Test Act, 313. 

Cabinet Government, 380 and «. *, 413. 
Cadiz expeditions (1023), 111-113 5 
(1702), 402. 

Calvin, 57. 

Calvinism — 

Onicial patronace of, under James I.. 
123, 120. 

Buntan views of, 51, 52. , 

Roundhead enthusiasm for, 101. 
Scottish, 153, 164, 170- 
University teaching of, 122. 
Cambridge Unlwrsity — 
episcopalian dons, expulsion of, 203. 
Kon-resisUnce doctrine, 317. 

Carlisle, Lady, 184. • , 

Carr, Robert (Earl of Somenet), 03. 
“Carwell,” JIadam (De Querouadle). 

Duchess of Portsmouth, 842, 833 
Castlemaine, Countess of (Barbara 
Vilhere), 292. 

Catalans, 412, 413, 424. 

Catesby, Robert. 75. 70. 77, 78. 80 . 
Catherine of Braganu, Queen, 292 ; 

Oates’ attack on, 320. 

Cathobes. Sec Roman Catholics. 
Cavahets— 

Atheism attributed to. 15. 
Compounding of estates of, 227. 
Degeneracy of, 200 , 291. 

Emigration of, to America. ^3- 
Execution of the King, attitude to- 
wards, 210. , «w 

Financiiil disadvantages of, sol. -vw* 
219, 

First so-catled, 183. 

Restoration a triumph for, -00, CT • 
Sacking of cities by, 190 n., 213. 
Strategy of, 107. 

Surrender of, to 


253. 256. 

Upbringing of, 12. 
Cavendish. Lord. 32 j. 

Ceefl, Robert. Sec balisbury. 
Cellier, Mn.SSl. 

253. 

20 


iCharlesI.. King— . . „ / 

Career, Chronological Sequence of. 
visit to Spain (1623), lOJ, 100; 
shields Buckingham, 103, 111, 116 . 
rrcneh claims. 113; itoolves 

Parliament(IC26).113; theton^ 

Loan, 114, 118; Petition of Right, 

119; murder of Buckingham, 120, 

121 ; the Three Resolutions (1629), 
l^S 129 : proclamation on sum- 
moAing of Parliament. 180; unfair 

taxation, 133 { insignificant ^si- 
tion in Europe, 131; ^ttish 
Policy, 153-155. 179; ^ss^vm 
S liort Parliament, 158 ; desertion 
of Strafford. 175; visit to S«U^d, 
179-182; attempts on “Xf 

membeis. 183, 184; at 18a, 
191 102; moves West, lUo , 

Ed«hill. 196; headquarUre at 
Oxford, 108, 199 ; Roman Cn^hc 
support. 201. 202 ; 
cesler. 209. 210 ; Kaseby. 220, 2.1 , 
at Ilolmby. 220. 230 ; negotiatw 
mih Independents, 231 5 
of ^e Proposab negotiations, 235 , 
flight to Cansbrook, 235 ; 
felling. 236. 237 ; negotiates with 
Piesbytenans, 238 ; trial, 230 , 
execution, 240, 241. 
Owrocleristiw— 

EjmW^ealuJg. ITO, 100, 83^ 238. 
Self-centrcdness, 113, 114, 183. 

. court of. 14C. 147. 

movement* after his faUier s execu- 
tion. 2t5; takes the Covenant, 
**40 • starts for lAinaon, 247 , 
Battle of Worcester "n'l 
from England, 243 ; protection of 
Quakers. 260 ; RestiwUon. 275- 
^0 • execution of rcglades. 2n ; 
Act of Indemnity, 277 ; Covalier 
Parluimeot, 279; palrona^ of 
«:J«ioc. 289; marriage, 202-293 . 

faU of Clarendon, 300, 801 and n. , 

SO" • the Cabal. 302 ; ecclesiastical 
SSm-rsOL 305. 300. 807. 814 ; 
Vnole Alliance. 308 ; adherence to 
Roman Catholicwm, 308; s^t 
■noutv of Dover, 300 : Oates riot, 
8S4-399 ■ debates la the Lords, 
S-'S; the divorce question, 825. 
326; tienlf with Ixiuis XIV. 
(1678k 828, 829 S Temple’s Privy 
Council, 330. 837 ; temporising 
policy, 330, 3M) ; dangerous illnc** 
(1670), 339 : sends .Monmouth 
to <!oniman<i in Scolliuid, 838 ; 
exile* 5ionmouth and James, 839 « 
jVUtionen and Abburrers, 341 > 
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dissolves second ParbameDt, 
8-12 ; snxnmoDs and dissolves Ox- 
ford Parliament, &1-1-34S ; pro- 
posal as to ^Villiam of Orange, SU ; I 
financed by Louis XIV., atS ; 1 
Ilj-e lIoQse Plot, 350; despottsm 
(16S3-5), 853 ; last years, 853 
death, 853, 854. 

Characteristics— 

Lariness, 280, 291, 295, 801 
Statecraft, 292, 303. 

Court of, 239-291. 

Charles. Arcbdulce (1711, Bmpetor 
Charles VI ), claim of. to Spanish 
throne, 386. 401, 402; becomes 
Emperor. 421 , Treaty of Rastadt, 
423 ; Tory pobey regarding, 423. 
Cbnrch buildings, secular use of, pro- 1 
hibited, 145. 

Churches — 

Anglican. See that title. 

Free, 21S. 216, 258. 

Pnritaa. See Puritanism and Puri- 
tans. I 

Homan Catholic. See Iloman Cath- 
ohca. 

State Charch, opposition to theory 
of, 80. ■' 

Churchill. See Jtarlborouirii. 

OvU War — ^ 

Aloofness of majority towards, ise-' 
187, 237. 

Amues of— 

Cavalry, 203-204, 207. 

Infantry, 204. 205. 

LeTjIn? of, 203. 

New Jlodel — 

Character of, 210, 220, 232. 233. 
Creation of. 215. 218. 
Disbandment of, proposed. 
Sachiog of castles and housea liv 
100. n.‘. 

Siege operations of. 221, 222. 
Prear gang See that Utle. 

SmaD sLEc of, 187 n 202. 
Cavaliers. See that title. ” 
ChrrmoUiguel InrldenU of: Royal 
Standard raised at Noltin-'hin. 
193; Navy declsrea for 1-stha.l 
ment, 1S3-4 ; Kdgehin, 10 
Charles enters Oxford, 190 • Tarx>-i 
ham Green, 197; C^horoueh.' 
208 ; tVInceby nght. 208 ; 
paign in the ttest, T — 
siege of Cliracester, 
first Inttle of Newta^, ij© «n . 
^ituunentery Alliance whii”the: 
scots. 21 1, 212; tieve of Yort ' 
218; Scottish 

a^nton. 212 ; inassacn at Butuni 
213 1 Marston itoor, 21S-214 
Lne^ilhiel, 214; second battle' 
of Newbury, 217 ; N'aseby, 220 


221 ; Langport, 221 ; siege op- 
tions of New Model, 221-222! 
siege of Pembroke, 237 ; Preston, 
238. 

Clubmen, 222. 

County TYeaties, 188. 

East Anghans, Cromwell’s, 206, 207. 
Garrison system, 202. 

Gentry’s nttitude towards, 188. 
Ilumane conduct of, 26, 100. 
Labourors' attitude towards, 188. 
Neutrals, treatment of, 187. 
“Newcastle’s tVhite Coats,” 206. 
Pftriiamentanans. See that title- 
Principles involved in, 189. 

Private and local affrays in, 202. 

Rotmdheads. See Parliamentarians. 

Townsmen's attitude towards, 189. 
Clarendon, EMward Hyde, 1st Earl of, 
atlitnde of, toward illegal ordin- 
ances, ISO ; at York, 185 ; advocate* 
Parliament of Oxford, 199 ; triboK 
to Falkland, 211 ; tnbutc to the 
New Model, 220 ; Anglicanism or. 
278; code of, 283-237; fall «• 
800-301 ; exOe of, 801 5 constitu- 
tional ideal of. 311, 812 { on pureh^ 
of voles, 812 ; otherwise mentjoneor 
172, 177,275.291. 

Clarendon Code, 283, 284 5 »0®ai 

effects 0^ 285-2$0. 


Oow relations oL S and fi-*i Hi 
88 , 59, 83. 

Dutinctions oteerved by, IS and n> > 
38. 

Farmers, separation of, fr*® 
labourers. 83. 

CUverhouse, John Graham ot VUccunt 
Dundee, 884, B78. 

Clergj— 

S<iuire8’ attitude towards, 140. 

Status of. 14, 145, 148. I 

Chfford, TbonuLt, Lord. 302. SOS, 313 
Clolhier?, 35, 89. 

Coal trade, 83. 

Cobham, Lord, Bl. 

CiAe, Chief Justice, as Attorney- 
General, 01 5 resist^ce to James It 
99 ; dismissal, 100 ; family affair*' 
190 ; attitude towards Spain, 91 » 
excluded from Parliament of 1 C 26 , 
lap * uiherwlse mentioned, 101 , 117» 
Colchester, siege of, 237 , 233 . 
sreman (DuLe of York’s Secretary), 
papers of, seized, 819, 320, 221, 322 
and nn., 823 n , 329 ; examliiatioo 
or, 821 ; conviction of, 330 ; otber- 
wise mentroned, 818, SIO «.*. 
t^ege. Stephen, 3*5, 3*s. 
tODUnerce. See Trade. 

of Array, 185. 
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Committee of Both Kingdoms, 230 n. 

Commons, House of. See under Parlia- 
ment. 

Companies, trading, 30, 40. 

Compton, Bp., 801, 36T. 

Cbmus, 10 n.*. 

Conventicle Act, 202, 283, 302, 803. 

Conventlclere, 142, 143. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley. Sec Shaftes- 
bury. 

Cornish, Henry, judicial murder of, 

Corporation Act, 283. 874. 

Corporation Bdl (1000), 370. 

Corruption, universahty of, 102. 

Council of State, 252. 

Country- 
Residence in, 4 ; influence of beauty 
consequent on, 42, 43. 

Towns not in rivalry with, 17, 88, 59. 

County Committees, 187, 200, 215, 210- 

^unty Shhtia, 280. 

Court, The, lirnlta of, 4. 

Coventry, Sir John, 311, 328. 

, ^vertey, Sir Roger de, 30?, 804. 

Cromwell, Oliver— . 

Career, Chronological Sequertet o/' 
alandowner, 81, 203 i la the Parlia- 
ment of 1628, 117 i onEoiscopa^ 
question, 100 ; supports lloot-ond- 
Branch Bdi, 180 i emigration 
contemplated by, 180 n.» ; acUvrly 
in Cast Anglia, 207: EdgebiU, 1®8 » 
nuliiary reforms, 207, 208 ; 
pionshin of poor landowners, 2w 
andn, ; at seigeof York, 212, 213 J 

at Slatston lloor, 213-214: ad- 
vocates creation of New Mwel, 
215, 210 ; attacks Earl of Man- 
chester in Parliament, 217, -i® • 
at Naseby, 220, 221 ; at tang^rt. 
221 ; views on disbandment, -.W- 


CapiU! purahmml. “ ”■ 

Charoctenstics of, 208, 27i, -i-. 

I Statesmanship of, 233. 

I Cromwell, Richard, 272. 

^*rCcr of, in Anne’s reign, 403, 403. 
"^SlWws of. 61 - 02 . 80-88. 
James II.'s use of, 360. 
tVhig attitude towards, 

I Culpepper, John, 180. i 

(Cumberland “Statesmen, 3- n.. 

Cutts, Et.-Gcneral, the Salamander, 


Danbv, Earl of (Sir T. Osborne), policy 
of 314-817 : betrayal and foil of. 
823 ; fraud by. 329 n.' : otherwise 
I mentioned, 824, 328. 

I nfln<.erfield. Thomas, 331. 

^ Cominges on British Government, 


220 ; marches on London, . 

Heads of tbeProposab 
233,236; WmdsorPrayerMee^. 
236; siege of Pembroke, . 

rnston, 238; determine w 
Charles’ fall, 230; 
Uvdlm.au, 


_ ...a — . I 'lliume 

2ia.2il;' pohw ouUide England 

2t4. 245 ; in Ir 


408. 


D’Ewm, Sir Simon, 120, J78, 170. 

De Buyter. Admiral, -05. ^ 

Debton. iropnsonment of, 23, 
Dsclaration of Right, 87— 

|S;pSf,““r»= •f'-y »'■ 

I Derby House Committee, 236 and b. 

the nva Members ’ 

I otherwise mention^, 168, 100. 
Di»by,Sir Everard, 78. 

Diggers, SS n', 231 n. 

Disabilities of, 374, 873. 

inmps II.’s overtures towa^. 361. 

raiuphleteerfog by. 630. 

Schism Act. 393 and n.«, 423, 429- 


.. Lland 

246 ; Dunbar, 40, , 0^3 

ccstar.218; 

377; ^solves the 2^^ 

becomes Protei^r, . 

Protectorate Paib^' *®^ 2J5 

appomts the Cavalicra. 

SSlMrHamenl, 2 W; 

.r, » „d - 


Schism Act, 393 
Social position of, 237. 

ISlerat^ ^ 

Tory persecution of, 313, BjU, 894, 
428. 


Wiig pohey towards, 823, *61 juid^. 
•Divtae lUglit” I' 


xnruic <»«••> theory, 01 , 86, 100 . 
(See also Crown.) 
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nuj]m«. Prince, 403-108, 412, 416, 421. 
nvnnfrlicnl rohTiI, 26. , 

JHMcncc, unwlcntifli treotment of, 2-, 

I ST2, am. . 

KviHwn Jlill, First. 830; Second, 

' aiS ; Thlnl, 310. 

IrAikfAX, lAinl (rerilmando, ob. lOI')- 

200 . . 

Fairfax, lA>rd (Thotnns), 200 ; made 
«otiunntnlfr-ln-cWcf of the New 
MchIcI, 216; at N/tseby, 220; Co|. 
Chester furrrndcrs to, 238 ; reouce* 
Devon and CortiHall. 223; OsforJ 
rapituUtr* lo, 223 ; otherwise nicn- 
I lioncd, 20C, 238, 252. 

FalkLind, Lucitti C.iry, 2nd Vwcount, 
' nsuiMt the Dwhopg. 103; »oppo™ 
illcpil ordin-uim, ISO; death «. 
211 ; otherwise mentioned, ITl, 1”* 
180. 

Farmers, tenanl, 31 and n.'. 

. Fasts and Festivals 81. 

FawVes. Cliy, 25. 75.30. 

Felton. John, 120. ■ 

iFevetsliam. Ixird, 55T, 858. 

J Fiennes, NathamrC 181. 

IFtClb Monarthy Men, SOI, 270*2W. 

■ t'llmer, Sir UoUrt, 347. 

1 inanee^ 

Charles 1., under, 132. 

James 1., under, 38.80. 

I "h>?, SSO-Ml, BOl. 

I rioch, Judse, 152. 105. 

IFne Side Art, 202. 280, 281. 
lleeU See Navy. 

Fleetwood, 203. 

* ■ ■ ?. 850. 

. V. the peosanttv'. 84. 85. 

Football. 30, S7, 

Forced Loons (1020.7). 111. 125, 182: 
^ (1040), 150. 

I Foreign possession), 205, 208. 
rowbng, 7, a03. 

\ Fox. George, career of, 258, 259, 261 B-* > 
intertiews with Cromwell, 272 and n. : 
I otherwise mentioned, 1*3, 257, 259. 
[bmnee — 

Alx-la Chapelle. Peace of (1008). 308 
Aogsburg, War of League of, 379. 
Ureacb with (1025) JU 112; tVar 
(18W). 112 ; Peace (1628), 119. 
wmiah attitude towards (1067), 292, 
,800; (1670), 307; (1072), 809 
t*arles II.'s alliance with, 303, S09. 
Classes in, 82. 

J^mweir* alliance with, 263. 

regarding, 815 

^nlurk. battle of, 26S. 

of Nantes, revocation of, 364, 

^^i*ajnple to Europe, 305, 306. 


Duelling — 

Classes concerned with, 3 
llcpulansed, 8, nn. •• *, 0. 

Dunbar, battle of, 40, 2t7. 

Dunkirk — 

Rattle of, 206. 

Sale of. to France, 293 

IlscitABn, Rev. John, t 
_ ediicntion, 10 
'^Oo'^OT*^ Newcastle's Invasion of. 
East India Company. 40. 

Eastern Association, 200, 216 
Education — 

Classical scholarship, 14 13 
Five Mile Act, cftect of.’eMU 281 
Private tuition, by, 12. 

Progress in, 203. 

Schools, in, It, 12. 

Universities, at, IS-lfl. 

Elections, pariiamenfary 

Anne, Quern, in reign of, 402. 

Condurt of, 83. 84. 

OrMfusation of, 831, 

Tabic of (1003.1715), 4tL 
Ueetomte, strength of. 381. 3.86. 

^iVS lluckiogliam. 

ilA*'*®* I®” Leia^ 117 

ana n. ; Imprisonment of, 131, 1S2. 
185; death of, 131 j otherwise 
^^mentloned, 129, IM, iTl, '’''**^** 
Ebiabetb, Queen- 
Accession anniversary of, cclebta 
tions on, 8-40, 850. 

Army under, 121, 122 aad n ‘ 

Death of, 60. 

(Inaaoe of, 89. 

MiliUry executions of. 118 n. 

Poor I^w of. 18, 10 . 

Rebels, treatment of, by, 238 . 

«^4« * *"* ”•* 

Lands, 80, 81 . 
33 «,i, 267, 208 and n,t * I 

England, aspect of. modern, and in 
btuart period, 29-31 and n7 
English language, 45. 

Episcopacy, question of, 167, 168. 
txiuality of opportunity, 232 
ErasUanism. 124.125, 169-170. 180 216 
DeveiVux); 

Essex, Earl of (Arthur Cand), moves 
exeluBion of Duke of Wk, 3 ^. 
Buromons i>uk, of York, 8M. 

prorogaUon. 839 ; joins «1n^ 
»*-. Insurrection Plot, 340; 
publican Ideal of, sso 
Eton School, 12. 
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France— 

Holland, Rntlsh treaty for partition 
of. 809, 810. 

Jesuit party in, 300-307 and n. - 
Mamaj^ project of lluckinpham, 
109, 110. 

Prasantrj’ of, 83, 115. 

Poor Law in, St. 

Pyrenees, Treaty of (1039), S92. 
Ro’olution in — 

Porei^ni countries, effect in, 33. 

Free Will principle in, 220. 

Nature of. 10.1, 189, 100. 

Richelieu, under, 174. 

Roman Catholic alliance apilnsl, SCO. 
Spanish Succession, IVnr of, sns, .1M. 
401-109, 411-417; peace negoti- 
ations, 420. 

Toleration in, position of, 80t. 

Trade witli, prohlbiterl, 382, 8ti *• > 
423. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 423. 

Franchise. Sec Suffrage. 

Frederic. FJcctor Palatine, 08. 

Free Churchmen, 213, 210, 258. 

Free Speech- 
Incompleteness of. 410. 
^rhamentary. 80, lOt, 135, 8-5. 
Suppression of (1083), 353. 

Free Trade, 882, 425. 

Tree Will, 127, 140. 

Freethinkers, 287, 288. 800. 3M, 428. 
Fncitds, Sodety of. See Quaker^ 
Furniture, bMutlful forms of, 5. 43. 

GasiE, 7, 803. 

Game laws, 7 and n.’, 34, 893. 

Games. 50, S7. . 

Garnet, Henry, Jesuit. otUmde ^ 
towards James I., 74 j . 

garding Gunpowder Plot, 77 ana 
trial and execution of, 80. 

Gaunt, Elizabeth, 838. 

Anglican aympalhies of, under Pro- 
tectorate, 201, -02. -_jj 

Civil IVar. attitude to^r^. 
aergy, attitude towar^, ISJ, 
Commercial careers of you ge 
of, 16. fniit 

Cromwell’s policy " 

(1079), 334. 333. 

Social position — 

Taxatt^or. by Ctarics I., lax- 
Types of, 8 and »»• • -f ja 

Yoimp. .oM, 

George L, King, 4-S. 

Germany— 

Peasantry of. for Eo^ish 

IVars to, »« oiwnuig 

younger sorts, 17. 
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Cibmitor. acquisition of, 400, 409, 425. 
GlOTCMter. siege of. 209 ; relief of, 210. 

^fief.SirE.n..319n‘,S20; murder 

C^olphto^^^dncy, 1st Earl of, views 
of on foreign policy, 398 ; relations 
with Jlnrlborotish, 339, 3*^5 
to itarlborough’s plot with Eupw. 

40S.400; under subjection to Whigs. 

410, 414; *dsis« 

Sacliescrell. 417 ; 

417 ; oUicrwise mentioned, 831, ou*, 
I 390, 410. 414 nnd nn.‘- *• . , 

Condom-ir. Spanish Ambassador, 07, 
08. 101. 103. 104. 

tionJd. 187. 109. 223. 

Grand Allwne«^— 

Bntain’i importance to, sui. 

Change of pobey of, 402. 

Formation of. 385. 

|c.^?”B;.rn"^ntri;f“i^irL.ttIe 
C.^t«t*th^89. 
«*&*L"u^n."“n^ons and member- 
and' nssasstoaUou plots, 
WWg^victory at elections (1C70) 

; olfanised ?y. ^33. 

( cXrf?l^rf'(Emnci; Northi. 831, 360. 
'crj^wdefpSlCOi-lOOS). 75.81. 
CusUvus Adolphus— ' 

Cavalry Uctics of. 203. 

Charles I., estimate of, 184. 

French alliance of, 3B6. 


HMUAS coarus Act (1070). 337. 

EaH 

burv 335, 330, 337 ; summons the 
Duke of York, 833; opposes pro- 
loeaUon, 339 ; effects rejection of 
J^nd E-vclusion BUI, 342; it^ 
peached (1630), 343. 343; a|^inrt 
French Influence, 853 ; estimate of 
Charles IL by. 854; 

800 ; Otherwise mentioned, 324, SM^, 
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Halifax (ainrlr« Slontasuf), rntl of, 
financial achievements of, 082, 88^ 
301; impeached (1701), 383; social 
impKjr^ce of, 304; in the Junto. 

Hampden, John, schooling of, 12 • *t 
Oxford, 139; refuses ship-money, 
152; party organisation hv. 177 
attempted impeachment oh 183 
death of, 203 ; othenTi-,c mentioned. 
117, 13t, lot, 175, 177. 

Hampden, John, the younger, 349. 
Hampton Court Conference (1004), 6t. 

Hanoverian Succession 

Accomplishment of. 429 
Art of Settlement for, 83 1 «.». 

Scottish attitude towards. 411 
Tory attitude towards, 884 n • 380 
427, 428. ’ 

IVhig efforts to secure, ii7. 4*»7 
428 * ■ • 

Harley. Sec Oxford 
Harrington, James, 311. 

Harrln^on, Sir John, 18. 

Hanison, Major-General, 253-257. 277. 
21awktng, 7. 

llukrigs. Sir Arthur. 173. 18,1. 

PreposaU Treaty, 235. 
Heinslus, 405. i 

Henrirtta Marla, Queen, consemieneca 
of Charles I. s nurriace witli, 109- ' 
110; amifiat Laud, 147, 148; in- 
trigues of, 174 ; leaves England, 191 1 
atteiMts to convert her children, 800 
otherwise mentioned. IM, let 
Henry, Pnnee, 02, 00 
li**^^*^ *** Chrrbury, Lord, 8, 9. Ko 
High Comm^lon Court. See under 
Anglican Church. 

Highway robbery, 25S n 

Holland — 

“rtbods adopted from, 

.^boyiii, massacre of, 40. 

Austria — ’ 

^banCQ with (1688). 360. 

(1072), atO. 

” m •««« by Louis XIV. 

T«aty (1700), 415, 41a „„ 
Tria^ of’ 296. 

Monmouth exfleil to 


Partition of, proposed by Charles In 
131 ; Treaty for ficro), aOh 3ia 
Ilefugees, potitiml, in, IRS, 830 
llevolution in (1072), 810-.911. 
Homnn Catholic Alliances of (1858), 
805. 

Itupert's rc-organlsnUon of a fleet la, 
240. 

Shaftesbury’s death In, 331. 

Alliance with (108), 303. 
Asslstanre from (1072). 811- 
Cliange of policy regarding, 307,803. 
Peace with (IROO), 01 n. 
Succession, War of. 398, 400402, 
403. 411, 412, 413, 417. 421. 
Tory attitnde towards, 421. 

Triple Alliance, 307-309. 

Ultreht, Treaty of, 423, 42t. 

Ware In, an opening for Enghth 
yxunger sons. 17. 

Ware with (1C51-1C34). 240, 251) 
(1003-1607), 204-290; (1672). 

800. 310. 

tiolles. Dentil, 163, 257. 

Hopkins, Matthew, 27 n.'. . 

Ilopton. Sir Ralph, in the West. 169, 
Si09; Waller's friendship for, 1051 
advance on London by, 197. 
llounslow Comp. 359. 

Houses, SO ; country, 4, 5- 
Howard, Lord, toncernrd In Inforre** 

tmn Plot, 310; betrayi confederates, 

Howard, Belted Will, 60. 03. 

1 Howard, Lndy Frances, 93. 

I Howard farruly, 71, 92, 03. 

I Hudson's Bay— 

' Acquisition of, 401, 425. 

Rupert's interest In, 20S. 
nujuenols— 

edict of Nantes, revocation of, 864, 
303. 

Srttlements of. in England. 37. 

in England Improved by, 

J^®meatarian s^nghold at, 

HumMUnanisni, 23-28 n.\ 28. 

Ilun^te Petition and Advice, 258. 
ilungary, 405 
Hunting. 6 and nn 

»• 55 and n.«. 

Hj-de, Anne, 804. 

See Clarendon. 

Hydv. I- S« Rochester. 


I twrosirm-ig. gg, 

Ind’e^H'"^"^ arbitrary, US. 119. 158 

the Wend of, 802 . 003. 
'•uaries I.. negotiations with. 229. 
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more gencrnl rising of 1881 ; but from these last stirrings of medinn-al 
revolt do«'ii to llic time of CobbcU, the social agitator was almost 
unknown on the viilagc green. Es’cii during the Commonwealth, 
•when 80,000 political pamphlets were I'ssuctl. and all men were in- 
vitcii by the spirit of the age to question the ver}' basis of social 
conventions, there was no important movement hmong the peasantry 
on their own hchalf.* Hut nltbongh these centuries of social peace 
in England corresponded in time with the same phenomenon on the 
continent, the English peasant was not resting in the same status 
as his brother across the channel. The French and German peasant 
was a serf; the English peasant was now, by law, a freeman. The 
French ])casant was preparing a bright future for his descendants by 
acquiring land, Init for the present hit own position was unenviable : 
the wars of religion in loanee nnd Germany, followed by the endless 
campaigns dictated by the proud policy of the House of Bourbon, 
reduced the tillers of the soil to a state of misery such ns in a former 
age had caused the terrible outbreak of the Jacquerie to interrupt 
the wars of Froissart. But in peaceful England the economic effect 
of the brief war between Charles nnd his Parliament was to raise the 
wage of the agricultural labourer. English travellers were shocked at 
the wooden shoes nnd straw liats " of the foreign peasantry, and the 
“ grass herbs and roots ” winch was too often their only food.* 

But though the English field labourer was nliead of the Gemran 
and French in coon6raic and legal position, we must not ascribe 
the abcj’nnce of rural agitation so much to the absence of rural 
grievances, as to the division of class interests and the want of 
leadership fronr above. The fanners and yeomen were now more 
divided off from the agricultural labourer and more contented with 
their own economic and social position than in the days of Wat 
Tyler. These two classes, thus already ranged on the side of social 
coaservntLsm, formed in the Stuart epoch a far larger proportion of 
the whole agricultural community thon they form to-doy. Society 
m England was based on the stable and prosperous foundation of 
a very large number of small farms and small estates. The evEs 
inseparable from private property in land, the loss of liberty which 
it too often inflicts on those who liave to live and work on the land 
of others, were in those daj-s limited by the high proportion of land- 
.oirners to the total population. 

But even then the agricultural labourer for liire represented the 

* The score of diggers on St. George** lldl *’ Initiated an interesting but 
' WboUy powerless communistic movement in IWO (see Gooch, pp. 214-25, and 
“ote, below). The only other stienng of peasont revolt throughout the 
period w as some unimportant rioting In 1607 in ^Varwickshire and Lcicester- 
where enclosure for pasturage was still In progress after it had ceased else- 
where the fashionable rage for deer.parks made further inroads on 
agricultural land. But though the peasants pulled down some fences, the affair 
*«wely amounted to a rising. '» 

Arber’s Heprinis, Howell's JnstruetioM, p. 74. 
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IndqxndcDta — 

Ireland, Landlord caste in, 2at, 278 
and n. 

London occupied by, 2S0. 

' I’arharactitary jwrsccution of, 227, 
U2S. 

Penal code, dealings with, 27, 28 n. 
Presbyterian persecution of, 210, 217. 
Restoration, tbo— 

Acceptance of, 273, 274. 

Ruin by, 278 and n. , 

Toleration advocated by, 215, 210. 
Unpopularity of, 241. 

India— 

Bombay, aertuistUon of, 202, 293. 
Hast India Mmpany, 40. 41. 

Industry, domestic sj-stem of, 33- 
Informcn. 284, 333. 

Innocent XI.. Pope, SCO. 

Instrument of Government, 254. 
Insurrection Plot (1082), 340, 350. 
Interlopers, 30. 

Ireland — 

Boyne, the. battle of, .377. 

Courts of JusUce is, 137 n. 

CtomwcU’a policy in, 243 and n., 204, 
2C3 ; failure of, 377. 

Emigration from, 377. 

Emiiratlon to, 143. 

Landlords, alien, Introduction of, 204, 
, 278 and n., 370. 

Limerick, Treaty of, 377. 

Onnood in, 243, 240. . . 

Protestants In, trade of, ruined by 
Eneland, 370, 377, 878. 

Rebelbon in (1041), 181. 

StraHord m, 1S0>10S. 

Subjugation of (1630-2), 263. 
“Tones”, 203 and n.*, 341. , 

Trade of, ruined by Kngbsh, 204, 370, 
377, 378. 

Tudor System in, 204. 

^IVrGonnel in, 3G0. 

Ulster— . _ 

Eimji^aUon from, to Aiuenca, <> 
Plantation of, 159, 100, 265. 
WUiam UL’s grants of inn® 

Ireton,“coi^Ury-Gcneral. 
negoUaUons, 235; and 

Ireland by, 263 ; exhuming I 
hanging of, 278. 

Iron trade, 38. 39 and n. 

Italy— 

Classes in, 32. 

Excise imposts in, 101 «• 

Travel in, IT, 18. 
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eiccU Puritan clergy, v- , — 

tempts conciliation of Roman 
Catholics, 74; adopts n_gorous 
measures against ibe^ To, 01: 
dissolves Parbament (Idl)- 
the Ks-sex Divorce, 02-93 ; Addled 
Parliament and system of Bene- 
volences. 99 ; claims to •ntemew 
iudecs, 09 ; Parbament of 1C2I, 
101 : intrigues with Gondomar, 
194 : general failure, 100 ; death, 
108. 

CharactensUcs — 

Appearance, 01. 

Dweemmeat, lack of, 03, 07. 
Favouritism, 02, 02. 

Obstinacy, 02, 03. 

Pedantrj', 02. 

Religious sympathies, (^. 
tVilch-mania, 27, 20i 289- 

Book ofSpoTU by. 122, 141. 

Court of. corruption of. ->3. 80, 88, 00. 

Financial state of England “"der, 88. 

High Church Party supported by, 1-7. 

i^« (ICCO). 803.317 ; t^n of, 

^^vered in his secretary s papers, 

SSSTd 356-338 ? attempts mihtaiy 

do^tim. 330, SCO ; demands rep|^ 
e Act. 361 ; pobey towards 

^jHlliS^h DiL’^ntcm (iS: 

irK.1TSSro"^|: 


P>»' “F““‘ 

I U^iim UL 349| 082 : death of, 388. 
. «« StiSt (wa of James 11.). birth 
prUaimed King by Louis 
ViV 388; entertained on eve of 
ni rth-im 407 ; Anne’s altitude 

JsMAica, acquisition of, 209« 2.0- I ^'cf Justice, City Charters 

■James L, King — . <j,aucnee ‘/•P^Sared forfeit by, 352; Bloody 

Career, C^. »t ^^^^853 : made Lord Chancellor, 
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SCO ; on Court of lli^h Comnus^a, 
361 ; otherwise mentioned, 213 
Jesuits — 

Charles 11., under, 307. 

France, in — 

^ct of Nantes, revocation of, 363. 
Influence ■wield^ by, 307, 306 and 

Gunpow der Plot, artion regardine. 
Godfrey, Sir E. B., supposed 
Uon with murder of, 430 
Pohey of. 72, 73 
Pope, quarrel with the, 307. 

P^iah plot tnaU, 32a-33a 
Provincial Coogref^tion of, in St. 

James's Palace, 317 
BisVs of, 69 

Seculars, rivalry with, 71-72, 74 . 80 , 
^^atson's plot betrayed bv, 74 . 

■^*262 Protectorate, 

commander). 246. 

l^werof, 90. 

bubwnieQce of, 100, 130, 152. 
Judicature, 28. 

Jury tyttem, 22. 

Justice, mi*eama« of. 332.333. 

Juxoo, Bubop, 147 

Krteh, Jack, 339. 

I^UiccranUe, 378, 

Kl^. Col. Petty, “ Lambs” of. 295 
**• t military executions by 35s . 
.worts IW of Oran^: 

^ lIcEUe, 370, 380. 

Apprentices)— 

ACTwuliure, jjJ jj, r- 

Ap^nbee Laws’ effect on. so. 37 

'flert on, 24 
country frtid In, 

I-iuid — 

laodowncts, 34 , 
NaUooals,*Uon of. 233 
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Tasation of — 

Incidence of, 280, 281 and »*• • 
Tory' view of, 396. 

Tenure of, 18. 
linden. 379. 

Langhom, Richard, 330, 332 and «• • 
l^ngport, 221. 

Language, simplicity of, 45. 

Latin, position of, 15. 

Laud, Archbp , intolerance of, 37, 
Arnumamsm of. SI ; Royalist 
of, 127; Eiastianism of, 134, 
tenets of. 127 ; fechng of, for ow > 
187 ; atutude towards Puntans, l-». 
139; methodsandpolicyof, 138-14' • 

persecutions by, 51, 138, 146 1 
tion at Court, 147 ; Scottish policy 
of, 153 ; imprisonment and execu- 
tion of, 1C5. 227 ; otherwise meo* 
tioned. 124, 127, 2S1. ‘ . 

Lnudertiale, 302, 337. 

Law — 

Reverence for. 135. 

L'nrversaJ. idea of, 289, 290. 

Lawyers, Whiggism ©f, 325. 

Lecturers, 141 
Lent, observance of, 34. 

Lenihall, Speaker, 170, 21T, 230- 
L Estrange, Roger, 339- 
Levelleis, PoliUcal— 

Demands of, 233-234. 

Regicides, atutude towards, a43-24* 
Mvellcrs, Social, 233 n.*, 242. ' . 

LUbume, John, cruelties against, IW! 
teneU of. 233 5 exposes Cromwe^ 
335 5 blames the regicides, 842 , 
trials of, 243, 244 : hatred of Cto»' 
wfU, 257. 

Lille, siege of. 413. 

I^Uibulm, 8C9 n. 

Lunenek. Treaty of (1C911, 377. 

Lisle, Ahoe, 858. 

Litcratnrc — 

Ladies’ reading, 10 . 

PunlBo influence on, 48. 

Klf-govemment— 

Abolition of (1683-4), 332 . 

Forms of, 42. 

Vigour of, 59. 

Locke, John, 344, 381. 391. 

London— 

Appienboes of, SO. 166 and n.*. 

Lire of, 295. 288. 289. 
wrdoQ, niota, 299. 

In^pcndcnU' march on, 230. 

^lieiUes ” of. 42 n_ leo n., 298. 

^t®rary centre of. 419 . 

Jicrrbants of, resistance by, to Ton* 
nage and I’ouiuUge. 131. 

• anic in, unde, Oatis* ITot, 320. 

• MiamenUriaa slrenirth in, 193. 
ifSUf of. 205. 297, 2V9. 

Poie.!..- 
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Mansfeld’a8nny.f-»tcof,lW. 

ManufftClurc*. wood fuel tor, -n 

\ieus of. 00 - becomes 

. ^Va^^of Spanish Sue- 
cession, 401, . ii„,ipv and St. 

“:• niS»’ ■“=' 

John. v,V •* terms, n4 i on 

at Malplaquet* 
Hamer „ ’i_^, ait* dis- 

416 : ic.alousy against, a 22 _i 2J ; 

istics of. 309, , ^ of (Sarah 

ilarlboroosh, Ml. 409! 

»•'> .'“"S'”'”* 

ion.*, 11- 214; numbers 

M.±ri.“ 4 STn 

ilftrtil Law. 115. 11 • . jjgy 2J n.t. 

dentil of. 331. , 

Meal Tub Plot, 331. 

Condition of, 35^0. 

Feminine ggO 

Mediterranean FI^ 4Wi. ^^ 

Mediterranean power. a«i 

Sir Tlaimns. on strength of 

1 Uoian Catholic 323 n. 
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London— . , „ 

PoiiuUllon rtaUsUcs of (1003), 43 w 
( 1000 ). 2 B 9 . 

UevolulJonarv centre in, ICC, 167. 

ItioU in (1040), 156. 

Ito}'alul advance on (1643-4), lW‘- 
ScDlUsh Cominiwioncrs In, 107, 

“ Season,” rltorti at inauguration ‘ 

4. 

Seven UUhoiiA, ovation to, 363. 

Slums of, 42 n., 160. 293. „ 

Tory Sbenifs elected for (1632), 3 
340. 

Train-bands of. 183. 203. 210. 

Tumham Green (16t2). 107. 

Undesirables In, 4 ii. 

Londonderry, relief of (lOSO), 3i7. 

Lords, House of. See under 1 ■ 
menu 

LostwiUiiel, 214-21S. 

Louis XllL, King, 112, 113. 

Urns XIV., King, passu c alimncc 
with Holland, 200 5 
with Charles H., a064WT. 
persecution of Protestants, 307 «• 

!dms at Unlish nculraiity. ’ 
betrays Danbv, 323. 329 5 
with Charles U, 330 s 
wards Madam CarweU, 342 s <*•'"**2 
Charles If, 343-346} resi^tiM « 
Edict of Nantes, 304, 805 ; tra^ 
James agoiost I'nnec of Of^S«. “ ; 

War of Uie League of Aupburg.^. 
Treaty of n>Wk. 
agtwmeat wiUi "'iliiMn tta " 
Spanish Succession. 383. 3».^ 
ptmacy (1701). 38^ 
treunder King of FmgUnd. 1^. 

IVar of Spanish Succession. 30^4.^ 

401. 402,^4. 403, 431 5 3 

Blcnbanl 407 ; begs fof ’ 

4U ; oBered by. ”• 

Louis, Prince, of Baden, 400. 

Loyalty, instinct of, 192. . . 

Ludlow, Edmund, subjugwho^^^ 
land by, 203; ewl«^°t, 

French Society, 300} Cromwell haled 

by, 257. 

Lunsford, Thomas, 183 


AGDAix-w. The Fellow, of 
agistralcs. sUtus "233 and » 

ajor-Ccnertds, rule ol, 

201 , 262 . „ .,n 

alaga, naval aeUon oU, «*«• 

^IpUqucU ‘lit tVinccby 

uichester, Earl 012- altocked 

atsiegeofVotl^-- gjy. 
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Monmouth, Duke of, ^\'hl2 support of,| 
324 ; early career of, 337 ; at Both- j 
-n-cll Brie, 333, tmiled to liolland. 
330; returns, 0*0, 3*1; supports 
second Exclusion Bill, 3*2-3*3 : Pro- 
testant Association Bill, 3*3 ; Insur- 
rection Plot, 3*0 ; in Cheshire. 3*0 ; 
liebcUion (1C85),33Q, 3S7 : vcBEcance 
vrreaVed on follovrcn of, 202. 33S 
execution of, 330 
Monopolies, 101, 102, 183 
&Iona, fall of, 410. 

Monta^, Il^ph (British rtprcsentatisc 
at Paris), 320. 

Jlontague, Bp., 127 
Montage, Charles (Carl of Halifax) 
See Halifax. 

ilonte^le. Lord, 76, 79 and n.'. 
ilonlesqmcu, writings of, on Cngliah 
Government, 423. 

Montrose, Marquis of, IS*, 220, 210. 
Morals, Churdi Courts' lunsdictioa 
over, 1*1 

Morcao, Major, on Irish “ Tones.” 
203 n. 

Muiueinal &svcmment. See Local 
Sclf-Covemmcot. 

Music, 10, 43. 


London, 107 ; ” *Vhit«. W'lU 

200; invades Cost Angha. 2M,^. 

besieged in York, 213 ; at Marston 
Moor, 213. n, 

Newfoundland, acqulsiUon of, toir 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 881, 

Nicholu, Secretary, 273. 
Nonconformists. See Dissenters. 
Noo-Juron, 875 and n.*, 370. 
NoD-i«sistancc. doctrine of, 8*7. 
Non-rcsisting Bill, 313. 

North, Dudi^, 232. ,,, 

North. Tranias (Lord Guilford). 331, 

North, Roger, 280. , 

Norwich, municipal sUtus and ponej 

Nottingham, Royal Standard raised at, 
19X 


Novelists (Innovators), 35. 

Oaixs, 'nius, career of. 318; 

317. 310, 321, 331 j alUck « 
Queen by, 820; patronisM r 


Nairoa, 879, 382. 

Nantes, revocation of Edict of, 334.8C5 
Nasehy, 220, 221. 

National Debt, 381, 382; repudiation' 
of, hy Pieteader feared. *98, 497. 
Nationahanv— 

Imperialist, among Puntaas, 2C3 
Power of sentiment of, 93. 

Nartgetion Act (1651), 250 and n. 
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77)c npri- most numerous cl.iss. Dm- KritIk}] pwixMiit, IwdJy paid, was 

laliourcrs employer. The " scr\ nnl iti husban<1f>' ” 

on1\ ncnt into a scparflli cotlttjre wlicn he marriwl. Until then he 
l>oiirclr<! m the farm-bou-ie. and jMirtook freely at the fninily lalilc of 
the vtiiplc dish of mia». though not nluays of the puddings and 
deheacir-*. There as a < loser eorjinct licta ceii master and men than 
now . most of the fanners and yeomen were small and iinprelcntloiw 
people. Using on intimate terms with their sersunts, whose families 
had oflen tiecn oii the same farm for generations. 

Jieasons The food of the fami-lioiisc, which the unmatrictl “senant in 
r^ta hnshiindrj' ” hliaretl, varirtl neeotsiijig to eneh season of the year, 
With its tTuilitronaV fasts aad feasts. In Lent all ntc ftsli — fresh, it 
near si.s.s and niers, hut halted, if in dry and upland districts. For 
meat was pmhihitid. tK*tii hy immemoria) eustoni, wliieli must in 
many plan-s haxe stiH Item in part religious, and hy the statutes 
of r^lestaiit I’Arhnmeiils. DiOse shrewd legislators eontinued to 
enforce the ohserianee of Lent, not, as they were careful to state, 
for superstitious reasons, but to encoumgc the fishcncs as the great 
school of seamanship anil nationai defi-nec. But the chief reason 
why the I.enttn fast was still otxervrsl was lieoause the oniinory 
rural * household had no meat to linml at tlint time of year except 
the flitcli of bacon and the beef that had l>ecn slaughtered and 
salted list Martinmas Day (tlth Nosemlicr). At muLuttimer Dcih 
beef and mutton irns MHed amhl ^neml rejoicings, and continued 
to grace the t.ables until winter. At Christmas, during “ the twelve 
days ” of tlie year when least was to l>c gamed by lalxiur in the fields, 
the Agriculturnl world made Imliday, frosting on e-ollars of bravsrti 
fowls, turkeys, mmcc-pies and plum-pottage, liesidcs nnmeless dishes 
which the p.irk-forest<r was not insited to share unless he came to 
court Uie honest yeoman’s daughter : the roasting pierc of beef was 
stuck with rosemary, and though Jcrcniiih Cnr^jciiter standing h}' 
the spit testified eoneermng meat* oflcmi to idols, yet notwithstand- 
ing surely he ate thereof. Coropnrwi to other sorts of fowl, there was 
Abun- abundance of meat to be !iad in old England, for besides flocks of 
sheep, and herds of cattle and pigs, the countrj’-side swarmed with' 
rabbits, bares and birds of all kinds, which, as the game laws then 
stood, were the legitimate prey of tlic yeomen over wliose land they 
strayed. Tlie farm, which had lo supply all the food of its inmates 
except perliaps a little 1>ad fish during Lent, could boast of a fev*’ 
i-cgetablcs in the garden but none in the fields. Fruit was more 
common ; straw bciries, raspberries and gooseberries liad been grown 
in farm-gardens fifty years before James came to the tlirone.* 

V Town buUbfrn tomrtitnn kilkd stealtb In the forbidden teoson {Ct. owf 


Time* 0/ C. J.. 11.. p. 72.) . _ 

r Cuani/igbUD (rd. 18031, p. 193. llewint, pp. 33-96. llamfllon. p. 1^ 
Also see Tuski’b rhymes w Trofl*. hi., for sn fnlimste account of fsrto 

life in the nuddle of the Tudor period. Sleat was so common that foreijOiera in 
the ytat 1602 mnarVed with nirpnse that the Koglish rejected the entrails and 
feetW the tableiI>uLeofStettui,p.d7). 
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But the abundance of meat food procurable off the farm is not Vilbge 
the oiily reason wliy it is unsafe to judge of the real conditiou 
the agricultural labourer solely from tlie statistics of wages and 
priccs.'^ Common Lind for pasturage of cows, pigs and poultry, 
common rights of collecting fuel and fowling on moor and W’aste, 
were ail important part of the cottagers’ livelihood, though already 
encroacJicd upon by deer-parks and destined to extinction in the 
great era of enclosure for arable at the close of the eighteentli century. 
Moreover, the wages of tlie head of the cottar family might be aug- Employ- 
mented by those of his wife and children, who ivere often separately of 
employed and paid by tlie fanners. In Iiay-time and harvest the'‘°*”®” 
whole iiopulation turned out; and the mothers worked, putting 
their babies to play together in a comer of the busy field. At most 
other times throughout the year the umnarried girls were employed, 
as now, at,certain kinds of ngricultural labour, but not at the more 
severe <litching and carrying. Tlut last sacrifice of poverty was 
spared. English gentlemen going out to Join Prince Charles at 
^fadrid, were shocked at Utc sight of the Spanlsli women staggering 
under loads and going through tliat round of labour which brouglit 
the women of some of the most beautiful races of Euro^ie to premature 
old age.* 

But besides tlieir work in the fields, country women were largely 
employed in industry. Tlie cloth manufacture was organised by 
the " clothiers ” of the towns ; but much labour was carried on in 
distant cottages, caeli of which was visited by tlie clothier on his 
periodic rounds. The old wool-pack ions of England recall the time 
when it was common to meet, round the turning of a country lane, 

^ train of horses laden with socks of wool hanging to the ground on i 
ritber side, or a eiotlder cidittg into insrket n ilh pieces of doth ui>on 
Ills saddle-bow. In tliis and other employments boys and girls were 
set to work at an early age. .Utliough the state of things among 
the famUies of the continental peasantry was perhaps worse, yet 
hlnglish women aud children were overworked long before Uie era of 
the, factory system. ^ ' 

Under the first two Stuarts all dosses who lived on the land, and Sanitary 
yet more those who were gathered in the towns, were in perpetual conditions 
|error of plague. Disease and infant mortality prevented the rapid 
^crease of the population. Medicine, as commonly practised, was 
* formulated superstition rather than a science ; rules of health were 
httle understood ; sanitary habits were frep and filthy among rich 

* Agnculturel wages were generally somewhere betviecn Ss. and Ss. a -neek 
(when food was not given), but rose slowly Unougboat the ccntuiy. tVbcat, 
yarjnng very greatly from year to year and county to county, was generally be- 
tween 20s. and sOs , the average price, ICOO-IO, being Sts. O^d. } and 1020-30 
twing 43s. OJd. (Leonard, pp. 145, 301, 188. 199, Hamilton, pp. 12-14, 163. 
tiewins, p. 86. Tliorold Rogers, 5ur Cenfunes, pp. 391-04, 420, 427), • 

■ * Vetney, i., p. 78 . 
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as wlJ as poor. Our anccstori washed little, and their standard of 
public decency in trivialities Has that of some modem nations uhich 
wc now readily condemn. Prudery was rare even among Puritans ; 
and clcanlmcss c\cn among courtiers, uho compounded by free use 
of oils and scents. Dnnking-watcr was often contaminated, and 
Uie danger seldom recognised- little value nas set on fresli air 
indoors. Tlie population, tluiugh thinly scattered on tlie soil, was 
closely ]>acktd in the houses. SersanU and apprentices generally 
slept in holes among the rafters, and industry Has often conducted 
ui tile crowded dwcUmg-iwoms of the family. Many of the worst 
conditions of slum life existed in a small and cliiefly rural population, 
who had. howescr, the supreme advantage of open air and tlie beauties 
of nature outside tlicir door. It is not possible to know whether the 
general standard of physique was higher or lower tlian it is in the 
present day under conditions so much better and so much worse. 

TbtUtvirt* .Uthough the cities of England contained in tiie seventeenth 
century but a small part of tlie population, they were destined in 
that c^ioch to take the lead in almost every’ branch of national 
activity. And the services rendered by the English towns to arts 
and crafts, reason, btcrature, politics and science, were fortunately 
not accompanied by tlie open feud )>ctwccn'town and c-ounliy’, by 
the war of tnuuicipal privilege against central power, which had 
been Uic price paid for the yet greater contributions of Italian and 
Gennan burgherdom towards human progress- 
The Eew os Were the inlinbitanU of the towfu, they were ou tlie 

i-rcntKX wholesdcct. rigorous b'imt was set to the iiiflui: from the country 
*** of vrastTcU and imlrumol hands, while every craftsman who worked 
within (lie city iiounds Ivad received a tcchiucai education. The 
Statute of Apprentices forbade any one to set uji trade, or even 
to work for wages os a journeyman artuan, until he had scrvid 
seven y'cars «£ apprenticeship; and it was not easy to evade tlus 
law, cnforcctl ns it was by c^t-guiJds and municipahlics, who 
their own interest boUi in liniiting Uie number and in niaiutainmg 
the quality of craftsmen within the bounds of thtir jurisdiction. 
-VnoUiCT provision of this famous statute forbade any one withdrawn 
from agriculiutaf pursiuU to be apprenticed to an ordmaiv c^t vn 
any tovra ; this prevented tlie ftild labourer from clianging Ids em- 
ployment, and ill (ffect mode the country districts insteaii of ^ 
cities llic receptacle of sut|>lus population, -kiiothcr clause, wliwb 
fortiade muxliants and sbu]>keti>crs m fowiw to take as appruit^ 
any one under Uie rank of ytoman's sou, shows the high standard 
of Wotxl and brctdiag inaint-uncd among even Uie cnijiloj is# 
commerce, whuh tnuvl have exalted the gcflrral average of life and 
LntcUigtacc hi the towns. 

Sueli laws had tnanife^ disadvantages. As whninUUrcd by 
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jealous corporations they cheeked the fluidity of labour and the 
growth of population ; ^ they hindered adventurous men from em- 
barking in trade, or drove them to set up business in rural districts 
where the apprentice laws only partially applied. Seven years was 
a needlessly long period for a universal rule, since many occupations 
coufd be feamt in half the time. Yet for all its faults the apprentice 
system maintained the best trade traditions, supplied domestic 
discipline at an age when it is usually most wanting, trained the 
hand, the eye and the mind, and afforded a tccimical education on 
a natural economic basis wliich no diminution of the revenue or of 
the rates, and no lapse of educational enthusiasm, could in the 
slightest degree affect. 

In the 3Iiddle Ages the inhabitants of eacii town regarded them- Municipal 
selves as a separate community, almost a separate race, at cora-““<i 
raercial war with the rest of the world. Only a freeman of tlie 
could be bound apprentice ; and the freedom of the city was but towards 
grudgingly bestowed on “foreigners” or “aliens,” as the people 
of the neighbouring towns and villages were called. This idea of* 
the ci\ic community was now gradually yielding to the idea of the 
national conununity, and to the broader aspects of economic and 
iracial policy introduced by the discover)’ of America and the struggle 
with Spain. But the old ideas still lingered. Tliroughout the 
seventeenth century York refused to admit “ foreigners,” English 
or Dutch. The cathedral city, slar>’€d of new blood, gradually 
yielded its old supremacy in the northeni cloth trade to Hull and 
to the western dales. But in many othertowns a more liberal policy 
brought its due reward. In London and Norwich, the first and 
second cities of England, the sons of gentrj’ and yeomen from all 
parts of the island were welcomed os apprentices. Even race hatred 
often overcome by religious sjnnpatby. The Huguenots of 
France, Flanders and Holland were made welcome in Puritan towns, 
for their sufferings and /or their skill. TiieTudorand Stuart Govern- 
ments generally allowed these strangers the privilege of sejjarate 
religious organisation, for >rluch pure-born Englishmen clamoured 
in vain ; tliough I.rfiud, in his narrow jealousy, ^sould fain have put 
a slop to tiie freedom of worship for which they or their fatlicrs 
had come to our island. By adopting a more Uber^ policj-, England, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the reign of Anne, sliarcd with Holland 
the advantages which the .Most Catholic and the Most Clu-istian 

‘ Xo doubt these apprentice Ui>«» greatly increased the difficulty of the rural 
parislics In disposing of their poor, and dratv Uicm to those efforts, not wholly 
unsuccessful to pte\cot the growth of Uie po{>ulaUoR (see .Ap^x-nilix B.). 

Aho U»e apprentice law* caused great dwtms by prcTwituig ojrjj thrown 
out of their own trade from obtaining txnidojnieiit lu niiy other. “In our 
own tune a ludden falling in trade causca groat hardsiJp to the worSonen 
and In the screntecnlh oentury the banishlp wm thus far groaler" (I.eonanl, 

P. 153). 
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Tlxe Kings threw siway by the rx)iulviott of Uic Jews nml .Morivcocs from 
^bp FrotiManU from H<iJnlcrs nntl Frunec.* 

Industry uns rondurtid under what is now known ns tlic 
“domesfio" ns dislmj^KlKs! frani the “factory” system. In the 
country clothing tr.Klr the (jii|tloyrc worked in his own cottnge. 
In town Ills inasti'r's Iiount sentd for uU piir])0sps,— roiiipnce. 
fttclor)', warehouse &iul retnil shop. The npjircnticcs, when the 
sr\pn years of hourti ami mtikv tinder their nmstcf'* roof luvd conie 
to nn end, eithtr cunimued llicte for wages us common journeymen, 
or left to set up in busiiit’vs on llieir own neeouiit. In fusnured cases 
they were .ndniittis] into partnmhip with thcif niiLster, often under 
seal of inarriuge with tlic daughter of the house; tins transaction, 
which in rude, {mpuhtr rhymes mode nn unfaifing np]>ca( to the 
sentiment of the street amliemc, hi many uetind caws eontainetl aa 
much of husnip&s ns of runuutec. The conditions of life and work 
in these shu]ts \ari<d according to the eirciimstnners and character 
of the lieud of the houw. The jolly pielutrs of friendship hetwreen 
m.islers and men, the humwiTs and freeslom of apprintice life, which 
were continually put on tlur stage of tile Soutiiwiirk theatres to 
draw the city gmunilhogs across l<ondon llrnlge. liud reality at 
least m the houses of many pros|>crous iTaflsmcn. Hut the per* 
sonnl rcUtion <ould luivc b^n little mure tiuin personal bondage 
under on ill-tetnjHrcd master trying to clicck tlic deoline of bU 
small business by truck iiapncnts, lung bours, lutrd words and 
cruel blows. For ttic employer Imd coinpUtc control, legally of 
Ills apprcntieca, economically of his juurmymcu. Under the do* 
mcstic system Uierc wu* no fiovermneiit inspection of conditions of 
cniplonnciit.'aiKl combinations of workmen ercrc not cosily rarried 
out. This human and i>enonal relation Intwi'ca cnipiuyer and 
employed, living and working in the t>ame hou:>p, was soinetuncs 
bette-r and sometimes worse Oian the modern ’‘c.u>li nexus” of 
formal treaty Iwtwccn the cm|*loycr in his snlla residence and the 
workmen in their street. In old ^gland there was more distiiKliou 
of class ; but on the otiicr liand oU classes li> eil more togctlier. 
Tliecoal Industry, under these conditions, was making rajiid progress; 
i*'*Ue8*" ^ ^ great exception of the cIoUi trade, it was almost 

** ” entirely for home eonsumption. The slow unconscious advance of 
our nnceslon. along the |wth tliat led towards the moilem industnal 
revolution, may be measured by the condition and mutual relation 
of tlic coal and iron trades. Caldrons from the famous Tjnic pit* 
were the conunon domestic fiitl in London and other towns where 
liie “ sca-coal,” as it was called, could aim e by barge. Hut coal 
had not yet replaced wood in mBnufaelure. The smelting fumat'cs 
of tlic Sussex and Kentish weald Uiat made iron for the capitak 
«Dt. Cunnlnglioni. C. M. 11,1, n*. 404-631. A'. U. II., su.. pp. 437-47. 
Lccky, h. pp. 205-40. G., vm , vp. ISO. 121. 
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and of the Forest of Dcun that supplied ruw material for the 
hardware trades of Warwickshire, Worccstcrsldrc and Staffordshire, 
were growing fast, fc<l oif the primeval forest, where glades tliat 
had harboured the stags and Uie outlaws of twelve centuries rang 
to tlic sounds o£ axe and forge.* 

The English cloth manufacture, unlike our otlicr trades, depended TJie doth 
oa the foreign market. The clothiers were said to provide ourira'i* 
commercial men with far tlic greater part of the goods which they 
exported. The wcaviiig'industry, which hmJ sprung up during tlic 
Middle Ages in East -VngUa, Imd in Elizalicth’s reign been greatly 
improved and stimulated by the influx of skilled FJemisJ) and French 
weavers flying from the sword of iUva and Guise. Yet now', in spite 
of the great wealth of Colchester and Xorwlcli, the £<istcrn clothing 
counties were slowly yielding to the coinpctiUon of Western rivals. 

Hie clothiers pf Yorkshire, shut off in their steep dales from contact 
with the manners and social liistory of the South, were inaugurating, 
on a model of life and custom all tlicir own, the slow transmutation 
of North England from a barbarous and feudal border province, to 
the land of industrial enterprise and democracy ; while in the plain 
to west of the Cotswold sheep-runs, and in the lolJej's of Devon 
and Somerset, village-looms supplied the great mcrcliant-cilics of 
Gloucester, llristol, Exeter and Pl>'nioutli with tlic suicw-s of trade 
beyond the sea. 

Our maritime commerce was conducted by companies, each Trudlngf 
holding by cliarter from the Crown the exclusi^•e right of trading 
to some particular part of the world. The system derived fromiJ^pefs* 
the prisnieges of the Jfcrchant Adventurers' Company, leho liad 
pushed our cloth trade by monopoly in North Europe during the 
^liddle Ages. Dot wlicii, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, new 
markets and new continents were opened out beyond the Indian 
Ocean, the Baltic and the Atlantic, new companies, with correspond- 
ing monopolies, sent out ship after ship to explore, fight and trade in 
the snows of Archangel, the forests of Virpnia, and the treacherous 
waters where Turk and Spaniard, Dutch and Portuguese guarded the 
treasures of the East. The danger of these enterprises, the loss of 
ships in storm and battle, the expense of maintaining consuls and 
provisioning forts, all fell upon the tradcre themselves, la doj-s when 
Government made little pretence of protecting British subjects be- 
yond the ocean.' Indeed, from the death of Elizabeth to the time 
'when the Long Parliament assumed control of Uie navy, the royal 
ships failed to protect coranierce even in the Channel against pirates 
from the Turkish ports. A well-managol company, whose doors ^ 


‘la Jamfs I.’s reign Dudley attemp^ to use coal for smelting furnaces, 
but was ruined rather by tlie jealousy ototha iroo-masters than by real economic 
causes. After this allcropt the Use of ^ ui ^nutocturc remained slight untd 
the eiohteenth century — until, mfo^ the great forests had been used up (Ashley, 

pp. 12-17. Cunningham, pp. .^23-30). 
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wt-rr o|>Mi to all tncrcliahtH uisliiiig to tn> nt ii> tlic truJc. {irotrrtcd 
Eiighslinicii ill A jiarlicul.iT part of Uwr world nt its own co>t of 
blood mill money, nnil so fuUilI«l the fundioiis of n state: such a 
conipaiiv claimed in ntnm that no Interloper should drive on 
independent trade in tboac waters But imfortuiiately many of 
the monopolist concerns were ilUtiunni'cil and many refused to 
admit new members. *n»e most energetic nurcluuil*. ibe young 
blood of commt.ree, would Ime bi-rn shut out from ronuncrclnl 
scnlure if they had not found vent in illicit trade. The debt of 
English commerce to the Inlcrlo{Mrs of the sevrnUenth ctnlurj* is 
scartTly Iws than its debt to the great romiuinirs sshich thc>’ deficiJ. 
From the beginning to the end of the Stuart rfioclj, remote seas and 
shores resounded to obscure and unrr{>ortct] conflicta, not only of 
English with Dutch, S|KamattIs and natives but of English tnulcrs 
with inch other: while at home the partisans of old luid new 
companies, of Monopolists and Interlopers, dUlurbcil Uie public 
with n\nl chunours for its gratitude, mid passcsl share* and gold 
into the liands of lords ami statesmen, at first In the gallrrh-s of 
Mddtchall, and at Uic close of the crntur>’, wluit the control of 
commerce pa.s&ed to Varliament. in the w-alks and lobbies of \Vcst< 
minster.* 

HmI Tile Ea.st Indian Company, chartered in 1000 to carry od oil 

our conimcre-c m the Fur East, discovered by painful orpennuat 
that the {wrts most favourable to English trodc were neither among 
tlie Spice Islands of the Indian .iVrvhipcIngo, nor in the fabled Cluna 
seas, but along the co-osls of Ilindoostan, where the Mogul Em* 
perors welcomed white merchants with the lordJj* pilronage of secure 
power, and protected those of llic weaker natioiu from the malexiv 
lence of their rivals. Tl*e clucf event which decided our settlement 
on Uic raoinland of Indio, was Uie massacre of Aniboj-na in IC33. 
when the Dutch freed Ihcniscives from the presence of the English 
on the princiiial Spice Islands by the most sunimaiy of all methods. 
So short was the arm of the State, so strict the line drawn between 
international relations in Europe and in Asia, that the event scarcely 
disturbed the friendly relations of London and the Hague, and no 
compensabon was catorted till in the next generation the Protector 
made it bis policy to wipe out all scores left standing by the kings* 
Contact other tales of cruel outrage coiiuniltcd by Spanish priests, 

with the admirals ami costom-liousc ofSidals on our merchants in the I’cnin; 
Spamaniigyj^ and ^Icditerrancan, reached England more quickly and more 

S Cunaingham, pp. 214.^ Itewins, pp. 24-73. Oh>ciUicIizi, pp. IDS, 
27*-78, 345. 

' >^e expulsioa of the Portognese bora their tnule and >rttlcmenta in the 

Kost tiy the Dutch and Engloh cannon, was one of tlx chief features of thn 
oenod of Dnghsb peace with Uie Spanub EinpUe. of which i’ortu^ was Uxn 
'' a oait. Tor n One P*^ of wnting on this rjilsodc of our hutoty, see Carlyle a 

' /Jbtorwol5t<i£A«.pt.i.,ehap.lx,K>.00,Bl. 
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often than news from beyond the Slidacca Strait, affected a larger 
number of traders than the select shareholders of the East Indian 
Company, and so kept alive the deadly national animosities of the 
Elizabethan war, by means of that very renewal of commercial 
intercourse whereby James had hoped to see them allayed. The 
Protestant zeal of the sea -going population, which during the struggle 
with Philip had gro^vn into the most constant political sentiment 
upon wliicli English statesmen could calculate, in no way diniin- 
ished'during the forty years of peace that preceded the Civil War. 
Along the coasts of Europe and Ametica there was still a freemasonry 
for defence and offence between ojl Protestant sailors, ^rhether they 
hailed from Plymouth, ^Vmsterdam or Itochclie, a fellow-feeling kept 
alive by forecastle yams illustrating the pride and extortion of 
corrupt Spanish officials, and by stories that stirred the blood, of 
comrades mysteriously disappearing in the streets of S])anish towns. 
Drake’s Pelican still lay in the Thames, like Nelson’s Victory at 
Portsmoutli, the symbol of a great past and the hope of a like future. 
Adventurers, setting out on long voyages, had their farewell “ supper 
brought aboard Sir Francis Drake’s sliip that liath compassed the 
world," since ** some good spirits of the waters should haunt tlie 
desert ribs of her,” ^ These simple and wholesome traditions were 
the creed of the seafaring men, who at once protected the isolation 
and enlarged the outlook of England. The short life of danger and 
hardship that was the mariner’s lot in those days of piracy and battle, 
scurvy and starvation on board frail s^ing ships that had no strength 
against the tempest, gave the seaman a peculiar character which 
reacted powerfully on the whole people, to »Fhom he now stood in the 
place of the soldier as the type of national hero. To the commercial 
and maritime population of the new age, pride of race, pursmt of 
gain, love of adventure, and a sturdy personal independence were 
all associated with the idea of the Protestant religion. 

' By taking to the sea, the English fell under the influence of the Contact 
Dutch. /Vs friends or as enemies, as partners or as rivals, men of”*ththe 
the two nations were now in perpetual contact. Holland affected 
every department of English life, more, perhaps, than any otlicr 
nation has ever done by the mere force of example. The little 
republic, which from 1000 to 1050 maintained its tcrritory'as a 
safe and prosperous oasis in the midst of the wilderness of fire and 
destruction around, was during those years the leader of mankind 
in most of the sciences and arts. She was tlie school of scientific 
War, agriculture, gardening, finance and trade, and of numberless 
arts and crafts ; the academy of painting ? the home of theology 
whence CaUinist and /Vxnrinian alike drew their Uicories ; the 
as\-luin for philosophy and free sp^Iation ; and last but not least, 
the example to our merchants and our politicians of a community 
I Chttpw^’* Eattttuxrd Uot Act HI., *c. 2 . 
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winch had attained prosperity, enlightenment and power by rebellion 
against a legitimate l*nnce. 

Municipal But of uU the conditions which formed the pohtical character 

self-gov- of the English raercliant class, the most important was self-govern- 
ment. None of the monarchs of England before Charles II. at- 
tempted to interfere with the management of the towns by freely 
elected Mayors. Aldermen and Bailiffs. The Kings of France and 
Spam had lately replaced Uie old burgher magistrates by Royal 
Commissioners. But in the English towns the system of autonomy 
sursased in a great \anety of forms from the Sliddle Ages. The 
municipal bodies were sometimes close, co-opli\e corporations; 
sometimes they were elected by all tlic burgesses. In some towns 
the burgesses themselves were a small minority of the inhabitants; 
in others, a system almost of household suffrage jircvailcd. Civic 
freedom was secure because the formidable mihtia of each great 
city was m the hands, not of the king, but of the municipality itselt 

The causes that produce genius in individual men, and outbursts 
of activity in nations, are mysteries which only become more un- 
penetrable as one thoorj* after anotlier is flung out to account for 
that which IS beyond knowledge But though lie may make no 
pretence of liavuig penetrated the laws of the spiritual world, the 
iustorian is bound to desoibe the manner of life and the intellectual 
atmosphere which shaped and coloured, wlicthcr or not they oc- 
casioned, greatness of ‘deed and mind. Something has been said 
above on the nianner of life in England under the early Stuarts, but 
little yet of certain general conditions of life which may have had 
influence upon imagination- The mo»t obv lous of these was the per- 
petual contact of man, in the ordinary course of his work and re- 
creation, with the force and beauty of nature. 

Direct With the single exception of London, the largest cities were 
coDtact still country towns, where the central market cross was never a 
mile from the orchards and fruit gardens that clustered outside 
the grey stone batUcincnls, filled the empty moat, encompassed 
the new wlute suburb beyond, and led down by pleasant paths to 
the open cornfield counUy.v The recreation of the city dweUer 
was by the hedgerows and nver banks, riding and hunting if he 
were rich, if jKior, walking la the fields, fishing, or joining in game* 

•See maps of the ulle* of the time, eg., those of the county cwtal*. 
SpertTe AlStu. There »s no exact calcuIatiOD of the town population in JW** 
icign. but at the llestoiatloo London contained over 400,000 ; Bnstol aaa 
Norwich under RO.OOO. and no other city over 10,000. Creighton 
Epidemic*, U, p. 000 ; u.. pp. 42-43) estunates London in 1003 at 250,000. bw 
hke llie other citiea of EngUad. rt was eurroundol by ealenUve Uura 
ouUide ita -wall* known as the “hbertiea,** where vast mulutudes not only “ 
rcst-ectablc workmen but cd the broken population that coUeeta round a £1^' 
capital, were herded in eondiUons of snualot, misery and disease that nw® 
Xyondon famous for its plagues and temUe in not and revolution- Sec p. 208 below. 
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and sports. The iingaraishcd streets, noisome with pJague-breedifjg 
smells, and vexed with petty discomforts to the passenger, were yet 
neither ugly nor monotonous to the eye, but nere varied witli everj' 
kind of gable and projection, decorated on the house fronts witli 
oak carving, and o^-er the doors with quaint signs, sucii as the Black 
Swan, the Three Pigeons and the Cross Keys, wliLclj then distin- 
guished each shop of e^’ery trade. .Ind the inhabitants of these 
towns, thougli 

liODg ia populous city |>ent 
^Vhe^« houses thick anii sewers annoy the air, 

had the country ever near at hand for them 

Forth issuing on a summer's mom to hreatlie 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined. (I^nr. Loti, ix., 1. 443 ) 

But the country was the actual home of the great majority of 
men. The south English feared, as strangers fear, the mountainous 
districts which they seldom visited ; but they base recorded their 
deligljt m tlieir omi land of hedgerow, Jairn and copse, song of bird 
and fall of mill-stream. Tlie love of nature received conscious and 
reiterated c.\pression in the verses of pastoral, dramatic, epic and 
lyrical poets, of whom the most notable are Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Herrick, UfaTvell and Idllton. Nor did the rural Pan breathe only 
On those who sj)eak of lus power and acknowledge his inlluence. 
Nursed on the breast of nature, the Cavaliers drew their charm 
from the fields, and the Puritans their strengUi from the earth. 

, A love of beauty, since disappeared, was native to the English 
of every class. In each village, oak furniture for farm and cottage 
Was Carved into jileasing forms, which now win the admiration of 
eonuoisseurs. The commonest objects — the family-coacli, the beer- 
jug, the lintel of the door, or the sign lliat liung over it — had the 
touch of natural taste, and often of true artistic effort. But the 
Sense of beauty was perhaps best shown in the pleasure taken by all 
classes in a native music. Songs and airs, composed all over tlieSongs 
countr)' by persons in every walk of life, were constantly sung, 
Vrhether by Bunyaii’s Pilgrim or Sliafccspearc’s ^tutolycus, in roads, 
lanes and streets wliich their descendants traverse in noisy silence. 
Foreigners noted the "beautiful music of violas and pandoras, for 
in all England it » the custom that even in small villages the 
musicians viait on jou for a small fee. In the morning about 
wakenuig time they stand outside the clianibcr playing religious 
hvmns.” Minstrels wandering through the land with tlieir pipes 
Md fiddles, were welcomed iii alehouses, fanns and rich men’s 
mansions, ami maintamcil in all classes a wholesome and natural 
taste, enshrined in sweet old songs, boUi sad and merry. Since 
bcll-riiiging was regarded with great favour by the youth, both as 
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an art and an cxcrciso, parislics “ spent niucli money in Iiannoniouily 
sounding bells, that one being preferred which has the best liells 
Unstipji- The way for the high triuinplis of imagination that marked 
title char- this age. was left open by tlie exclusion of science from all the 
ordinary affairs and occupations of life.’ There were some learned 
but no scirntine professions. Tliougli gooel work was being done 
by a few saiant* of the College of Physicians in Ia)ndon, there svas 
no large body of niediial men at practice in the ordinary towns and 
villages of England. Engineers there were none, except those who 
used petards for military puqioscs. ilost of the ways and means 
by which ordman’ Imsincss was conducted— manufacture, building, 
natigation — were learned not as sciences liut as arts and crafts. 
The study of }>oHlicai and other statistics, like so much of exact 
knowledge, hardly began licforc tlie Ucsloration. The idea of regular 
law guiding the unixcrsc was unfamiliar to the contemporaries of 
Franas Bacon. The fIchU around toim and lionilct were filled, as 
soon as the day-labourers liad left them, by goblins and will-o'-lho' 
wis^ut ; and the woods, os soon as the furesUr liad clased the door 
of Ids hut, became the Iiaunt of fairies ; the ghosts could 1)0 heard 
gibbering all night under the yew-tree of tlie churchyard ; the witch, 
a well-known figure in'tlie snilagc. was in tlie pay of losers whose 
mistresses were hard to wrin, and of gcnllcmcn-farmers, whose cattle 
had sickened. If a criminal was detected and punished, the as- 
tonishiag event was set dotm os God’s re^’c^gc against murder : 
if a dry summer threatened the har\*cst, the parson was expected to 
draw down rain by prayer. Tlie charms that ward off disease, the 
stars of birth that rule fortune, the comet tliat foretold the wars 
in Germany, the mystic laws that govern the fall of the dice, were 
the common interest of ordinary men and women. In a soil that 
imagination had so prepared, poetry and Ihiritanisni were likely to 
flourisli loftily among lofty men, basely among the base. The belter 
kind of men were full of ardour, fancy and revTrence. The ignoble 
were .superstitious, ignorant and coarse.* Tlie world was still a 
mystery, of which the wonder was not dispelled in foolish minds by 


‘ Duke of Stettin, pp. 7, 6 X For Uie 'wandenivg minstrel*, see old pl»y*> 
pictures and record* pturim. . 

• Our ancestors, when Oie century opened, were still in some respects Uie 
“pnmitive, Tigotous sons ” of mother-earth. They were nearer to ber than ww 
for evil as well as for good. The batbarou* primeval superstitions even of tM 
upper class, only two geoerstioas before Newton and tbe Itoyal Society, 
Bometimes startling. Thus, on 18lh January, 1G0J-5. the Master of 
noted In lus journal that “Mr. llarky my host at Huntingdon told ra® 
night, suppmg with me, that be being before a farmer and 2 * horses for P‘°"* 
12 hor«es and 80 cattle were bewitdied and died m 2 daj-s, suddealy sick, 
and enniung and stanng 5 m tbe end was advis^ to bum a sick ho^ 
and so did, and after bad no more died ; another did »o by bis sliecp by I^iey » 
adtice : none after died. And Harley said a known wiUli advised him to bur 
the heart by roasting on a spit, and tbe witch would come to the door before to 
heart was roasted ” (CemdmAfisc.. x.. p. C 9 ). 1 
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a daily stream of facts and cheap explanations. Jle who, comparing 
the types of mind produced by different ages, studies the commonest 
and the lowest records of old English life, ^yiII find much tliat is 
coarse and brutal, but will searcli in vain for what is vulgar. The 
ale-house songs, the hedgerow and the street ballads, were often 
exquisite literature, sung now in drawfing-roorns by the cultured 
classes ; and even those that were n'orthless or lewd, srere simple 
and natural, innocent of the knowing leer and artificial preten- 
tiousness of the modem musical comedy. 

Since thought among common people liad now reached a mo- The 
mentary perfection for the purposes of religious and imaginative ^"S**^f* 
literature, the English language nns for those purposes perfect. 
lYhether in the Bible, the play-book, the street ballad, the broad- 
sheet or report of tlic commonest dialogue of daily life, it was always 
the same language, ignorant of scientific terms and instinct with a 
poetical feeling about life that was native to the whole generation 
of those who used it. Its fault, corresponding to Uie state of thought 
in that age, is want of exactness and of complexity in ideas, that 
renders it unfit for psychology or for close analysis of tilings either 
material or spiritual.^ 

The great religious ivriters and the yet greater poets who ex- condi- 
ploited the English language in the short day when for their ends it ef 
was perfect, worked under conditions favourable to the fullest and^,p®'‘ 
purest employment of ivhat genius each possessed. The difficulties 
of locomotion that isolated men for months together, the absence 
of distractions and mental luxunes to dissipate thought, long days 
without company and long weeks without news, gave the individual 
time and freedom to be hiniself, called up the powers of fancy and 
contemplation, and induced the undertaking of works loftily con- 
ceived and leisurely fulfilled. The writers of hooks could not then 
hope to make a livelihood by their sale. Some authonj were also 
engaged in more lucrative professions ; some were men of indepen- 
dent means j and those who wrote to gain a subsistence speculated 
not on the sale but on the reputation of their works, seeking less to 
please the public tlian to attract the notice of Uie Court when the 
King was a man of learning, of the Disbops when religious contro- 
versy was the key to IfigU preferment, or of some lord of fasliion 
when poetry was fashionable. But the reading public, in the book- 
seller’s sense, was but a small fraction of a small population; the 
number of great writers was in inverse ratio to the number of 
readers.* 


I It Mill or or SlemliUi had tried to expresj llicir idea* 

in ihc English of ccnUiry they have faded. Itie cxtmnc 

sunphcily of tIanJet s m only concealed by the oUcunly of hU nioUvce 

and the nchness of lu* ikkUcoI dlcUoij. •» 

» Some idea of the reading of an onlinaty a 
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The The witing of plays for the theatre was iiillucnccd by conditions 

patrons of not wholly dissimilar from tliosc of writing books for the press, 
t e stage theatre depended m part on a keen-witted but ill-educated 
popular audience, and in part on patrons of the most refined taste 
and cvaltcd position It was saved from falling either into silly 
/ coarseness or into artificial preciosity, by the need to place jiopular 
comedy side by side with choice iioctry, without exciting disgust 
by the one or derision bv the ollicr.‘ 

The conditions of theatrical patronage were governed by the 
local history of the capital, where tlirce societies formed, togctlier 
and in rivalry, the heart of the body politic. Tlicse were, first the 
commercial population resident witliin tJie gates of London ; secondly 
the olficials, lords and fine gentlemen of the Court who lived in 
mansions or lodgings in the city of Westminster ; and lastly tlie 
lawj'ers of the Inns of C^urt who formed, geographically, socially, 
and politically a link between the other two. The most adven- 
turous and the most talented young men came up from the country 
to complete their education or to seek Ihcir fortune in one or other 
of tliGse tliree social calniis. Hut besides the busy politicians of 
Whitehall, the industnous mcrcliants of Cheapside, and the keen* 
eyed lawj-ers who drove daily from the Temple to Westminster 
llall at four for a shilling In Uie new hackney-coaclics, each of these 
societies liad its drones. Foppish courtiers and idle law students who 
set the fashion, and apprentices too good for their trades who aped 
it, all regarded the capital as a place in which to sec life. A common 
ground where these runagates of the different classes could assemble, 
admiring and admired, was afforded by the playhouses on the South- 
wark bank of tlic Tliames, where they, found the freedom, the en- 
tertauunent, and the femidc society winch they desired. The 
theatres were under the ban not only of Puritan pulpits, but of the 
city fathers. Indeed, the municipal auUioritics would have stamped 
out the drama from England, for the purjioses of police as much as 
for the salvation of souls, had not the courtiers intervened. 

Great lords and ladies were accustomed to the drama both at 
the King’s Court and in their own country houses, where stroUmg 
players were made as welcome as at Elsinore, and where marriages 
. were celebrated and winter nights enlivened by pageants and masques 


rccommendeci by an old gentleman (bom 1580) to his grandson, as having 
the library of his youth {llarL 3 Iim , i*.. p. 502). After the Bible he recomme^ 
IlooVer’s CaUsuutual Polity. VV. Ral<seh'a HUlary of the World, flutajcH s 
Liiri, Camden's Bnltanta, ‘*n,v fneod S«r Ilichard Baker’s CAromck.* 
pbon's Cyrta, Tut/y’s OJpert, James !.’» Banfiron Doron. Lastly, w so®*’ 
“VVhen‘1 was young it was a defeet not to be versed in Sir Thilip Sidney • 
Indeed while SliaVeapeare and evoi Spenser are not mentioned, the oM fgnti^ 
man says s ** To refresh youndf with poetical stones you may take Sir VliU'P 
Sidney instead of ail”. . 

1 The difficulty felt by ptaywngMs in eatermg for a popular audienc-e wiio 
' classical subject is treated by Ben Jonson m the puppet play of Hero and Lesnoc 
at UiC uid of BttTlholomrw FrBt. 
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— a fonn of drama in «luch it was ea^ for amaltur actors to liide 
their want of histrionic skill beneath tltc splendour of allegorical 
costumes ariH aristocratic dignity of carriage. Xor was tliis jiassion 
for private theatricals the only cause predisposing the leaders of 
society to patronise Uie Southwark plan's. I’octrj' ns well as drama 
had a home in the court of Elismbcth and the carlj' Stuarts. The 
English renaissance had at last taken up tlie work of continental 
grammarians and artists, and converted it freely to the use of English 
literature. “The pageant of. renascent humanitj’- to which the 
English were invited by Italians, Spaniards and Frenchmen, our 
predecessors in the arts and studies of two centuries, stimulated 
the jxicts of the race to their dramatic triumplis.*’* The leaders of 
the renaissance in its English literary form were courtiers and noble- 
men attached to the corrupt olbcial world of Whitehall, who loscd 
to be rowed across the Tliamcs' for a breath of human life among 
the poets and players in the tiring-room, and to sit in all their mag- 
nificence on the stage, the admiration or the jest of the swpcimy 
mecluinics in the yard below. Tlic would-be courtier and gallant, 
hying to pass himself off os the Sidney of his day, misquoted liomeo 
arid Juliet to his mistress, slept with “ renus and Adonis under his 
pillow,’’ and hung up “ sweet Mr. Sliakcspcare’s “ picture in " his 
study at tlie Court 

Thus it came about that the success of authors, managers andj^e 
players depended on their ability to interest two kinds of audiencesJ^g^jJ^” 
in one play. An unlettered crowd paid Uie bulk of tlie gate-money ; 
hut Court lords and Temple gallants, proud of their taste and learn- 
mg, shielded the theatres from invectives of the clergj' and tlie 
official action of tlie resjwctablc middle class, and relieved witJi 
liberal gifts tlie hard life of the actor and playAvright. It is possible 
to trace the effects of this dual patronage in the very various kinds 
of drama introduced into one play and even into one scene, and in 
the frequent appearance of such characters as the spendthrift law 
student, the sweaty-capped artisan, the close-fisted mercliant,,the 
scented fop, the politician with his smirk and curtsey to his “ sweet 
lord " ; alternating with tlie honest citizen, the jolly prentice, the 
gallant gentleman and the polished courtier : these topical portraits 
seem drawn sometimes to set one part of tlie house laughing at the 
other, sometimes to (latter the class pride of the groundlings or of 
the stools on the stage. In this strange' scene and company, amid 
jewelled silks and leather aprons, there met together the best and 
Worst, tlie svisest and most foolish of the land ; and hither, to this 
fortunate isle of space and time, came the greatest of all mankind ; 
small wonder, then, lliat the world of his creation was as various 


» Sjaiond's Shakespere'B Pndeceaiors. pp. aa, 27. For the mOucncc of the 
Italian Ilauiiiaance m hngland, see I.ewi» Ewstein’* scholarly work od that 
subject 

• Ildum from PamaatuS, pU Act ilL, ae. 1, and Act IV., sc. I. 
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and as free frum rule as the crontb lhat lauglwsJ and clamoun^ 
alKxit tlu? old playhouse for a wlule, had thtif brii f, gUd day thcf<i 
and dcjiarttd. 

JHinian- The fsctlkitcc of the hlngluh Uicntrc ssas as sliortdivcd a* othtr 
Uraund iiterarj- niosciuents Some twenty years before the PunUU* 

the stape tht ihcatrv doors at the outbreak of l}ie Civil 4Var, our pUy* 

liad 1 k:» n dosertcil by the giiuu> of jvottry, and liad fur the ino't 
jjart brronit Lad jiro>4- drama cut up into halting blank vct«- 
The Ihintan,-. did more harm by ivermancntly fixing the stigma 
frivolity u]»on the stage tlian by Icmporanly cloving its doors. 
teaching so mans serious and rri]>ccUibIe families tn England t® 
avoid tlie ^vUiv bnitve Uvey vsould. avoid, a beotheU they brought 
it alxmt ll.at the .\nglo-Saxons do not lake tliat serious and rcligio®^ 
interrst m the drama tliat U due to the first of aria. 

Ihiriun- Dramatic autlvorship in the «la>s of Sluikcspcarc only escaped 
uin and destruction Uiaiuc the triumph of its rnunies was deferred unt“ 
Uteiature . poeUj', on the other hand, obtained from the l^UaA* 

thenuclres tliat force of spintual unaginatloD, veitbout which U>^ 
most ingenious url parades hut futile elegance. The genius and tli* 
reality which Tiad ennobled Uie English literary' rrnaissance in th* 
day's of Sidney and Speuser was alresaiy cold. w)icn a young l*uni^ 
breathed into the Uamed senkc of English verse, perpetually 
chanted round, the shnoe of tlie classical panthcoo, hU own 
thusiavm for a<tivc virtue— that saving grace common to all IhiHtiW* 
sects. The masques and minor poems of yiihom vmlten befo^ 
the Civil War divided all things cxcelleut into hostile cam[A 
and taught CroniwtH's secretory' to treat the gods of Greece with tl*® 
distance proper to divguue-d dciuoiu, — those few hundred v-ers<r*» 
scarcely inducutul in tlicir own day, liave proved of Uie higi^ 
iiQlMrtancc in the history of Uie English race. Tiic hlcrary tradili*® 
which they inaugurated, associating Uie deepest and most rcligio®* 
feelings with lyrical seise and unfettered Cmcy, survived the lo®ff 
tnumpb of the French school from Drydeu to Dr. Johnson, and fre^ 
the days of Coleridge and Wordsworth have liad no small share 
the revival of EngUvh poetry'. 


Not an. 
age of 
religious 
doulit 


\4Tiilc the vmsetenlifle dvaracter of the age |>crliaps sliniul'^l‘*J 
_ien’s poetical instincts, Uicir rdigioua beliefs were not yet moihfi^^ 
by the concepUon of regular law guiding the universe. Ivo servo®* 
..<,...1. .xoo .i;......*..! tU.. r rV.Mclianlty' 


attack was directed against the doctrines of orthodox Christianity" 
From the time when Marlowe’s death in a tavern brawl liad jU^ 
trated God’s judgment on the impious, till the rise of “ Mr. Ilobb** 
V It U a matter of opuuoa wbetber Uteie wai very tugb value la Uie 
wntua between 1C20 and IMO. lam glad to be able to sheiui mvo«a 
ihaf queetion belunJ Ihe autbonty of bymooda. Prof. Dowdea, I’lof. 
and Gardiner (see .SfcnieiycTc’a I*rei**»»OM, pp. 2*7. oiwiyla£/»f<»VP’ 

Prof, nakigb’e iSOion, pp. ISSv ISO. C., vu, pp. S27-3S.) 
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Ihr Athcht " tu notoriety. ti«fc '»»■» w^tcrly one known wcplir in 
the Wnini. N'o ratiotinlKtJc nnoiyw* va * tUrrclctl jiRain^t faith hy 
the lilrnvty men; (haui;h «a> falwly orciuttl of aUuKm, 

and Hlkakoiwarc vavemh »ccnnim}f to the fKKtiotl iinpuUc of the 
monunt. bctwmi llje ImaRtn* of rctiRioti and the sogg'-’'*''''”* 
a cunlonpUlivc hutiunir curtuu*iy the !ut of niAii. Tiic-sc 

cliiidnn of fniicy and frrrdom might soiiu-limes wninltr itdi) fair)’- 
hunls, whffo tnith w.ii» not dnguiw^l hi creed#, hut if rrc.ili(.-d to 
(ATth hy ivit avcuHation of unurthodovy they were well able tu deny 
the charge. 

Xc' ctthch'v'., iho {wputar conception of the «p]jcrc of the miracu* UnnU' 
lous was l>«Mming more limited- Tl»e ii-irtiiAnh of tljr old and 
the new religion held tn common the ivilrf in witchcraft, fairy- „r n,,, 
circles and ulhtr nuntfc<^l nctuitirs of evil or indifferent spiriu, »imco' 
hut Uic mintruIiHtc working of the iwwir of g«xi«l wiw less uinvc really *"“* 
ttckm>wlcdjp.-d. The Catholic# indeed. wh«Hp niunhcni and inilnencc 
lud Jong hicn on ihr hmiic. upheld the iredil of rthc* and sacred 
places, and cumfurtcil thrmvrlvrc tn the hour of uppres-vion with 
itorics of mimete# voucKwifid on helndf of the Jesuit m.irtyrs ; hut 
the adherents of the ineotumg rtligion of Protestantism laiighcii at 
time stories, nut only as (Hilitirally Utaionous but as nuluraily 
iinproiNibfc, and iielietcd littfe in the s|>eci.d sacredness of oiu* 
nuterial object mure than umither, ur in s'Uible intirfcrcncc by God 
in the course of nature, frutrod of llie medl-csal miracle, the 
Puritan believed in the M-etet management of human uff.airs hy 
Pros hicnee, in ways that the godless might lightly iillrihute to chance. 

AngcU did not visit hU house, but he rcct^iLscd n judgment if lie 
fell off ids horse, and a "mercy*' if his ship returned safe from 
Temate. Ood no longer disidixl the waters of the Hed Se.a for 
Israel to go over drj'shod, but it was expected of Him to send a 
fair wind to take tlie Swedish army’ across tlic lUltic. Cromwell 
would liase been much astoiii$ltcd if tlw sun luul stood still over 
lilarslon while he completed the rout u]x>n the ^loor, liut be wrote 
to tell the S{>cakcr hose his retreat to Dunbar Imd been covcrtsl, when 
"the Ixird by Ills good Providence put a cloud over the moon ".i 
The Purilaii, in fact, applied logically, continually and imasinativeJy 
tilts belief tliat pro) er is effective ; but lie did not believe in miracles. 

Thus rationalism luid achieved* an advance on the old concep- 
tion of the miraculous. Hut as no materialist view of the universe 
existed even in genn, and as no idealist philosoph)r had yet learnt 
to deny revelation or to dispense with a personal God, all tliat 
minority of mankind who thought seriously about life was genuinely 
Clirislian. Under these conditions, the type of thought and feeling 
that most frciiucntly liad attraction to men of strong character or 
of deep emotions was tliat which we know os X’uriti^m. 

4 
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Puntans That word, so variousjy and otlcn inaccurately de/incd, .will be 
tlirougliout tliis book to signify, according to its original mean- 
ing, tile religion of all those who wished either to “ purify ” the 
usages of the Establitihcd diurch from taint of Pojicry, or to wor- 
ship separately by forms so “purilieil 'h* TJie many various sects 
and persons who fall under this definition, ncrc usually character- 
ised both by an aversion from gmety and by a passionate love of 
CIVIC freedom. But they Iiad little else in common. ^Vlule some 
of them were more nu lined to persecution tlmn Laud lumself, others 
were the first of all Enghshmen who objected to the theory of a 
State Church, and who desired to give as well os to receive religious 
freedom. Some again were far more dogmatic tlian the Anglicans, 
hut others regarded the system of Calvin os a barrier created be- 
tween the human spirit and the Divine hglit. Prynne and Milton, 
CartwTiglit and Cromwell, Itaatcr and George Foj:, tlic Qovenanters 
and the Umtarians were all producU of the Puritan movement, 
nitile Before the rise of tlic Quakers, the vitality of Puritanism in aU 

rcadioj branches was denved from tlic unagmaiivc study of the Bible. 

^Mule other literary movemenU, however noble in quality, affected 
only a few, the study of the Bible was becoming the national edn- 
cation, Bccotiuncndcd by (lie ICtng, translated by the Bishops, 
yet m cliicf request with the Puritans, without the rivalry of books 
or newspapers, the Bible told to the unscliolorly the story of onotlier 
age and race, not in bald generalisation and doctrinal harangue, 
but with such Health of simple narrative and lyrical force that each 
man recognised Ids own dim strivings after a new spirit, written 
clear in words two thousand years old. A deep and splendid effect 
was WTDUght by the monopoly of tins book as the sole reading of 
common households, in an age when men’s minds were instinct with 
natural poetry and open to receive Uie hght of imagination. A new 
religion arose, of which the mythus was the Bible stories, and the 
pervading spirit the direct relations of man witli God, exemplifn^ 
inliuman life. 

And while the imagination was kindled, the intellect was breed 
by this private study of the Bible. For its private study inv olved 
its private interpretation. Eiaefa reader, even if a Churchman, 
became in some sort a Church to himself. Hence the hundred 
sects and thousand doctrines that astonished foreigner^, and opened 
England’s strange path to intellectual liberty. The Bible cultivated 
here, more Uian in any other land, the growth, of individual thought 
and practice, 

Puntans Puritanism was not an eccIasiasUcal sj-stem. From the reign 
DOtngrecdof Elizabeth onwards, it covered at least three rival views on Church 
on Church 

govern- i this, the proper delliuUoit and meaning oJ the word, in ProC. SlaiUw^* 
•“'“t article (C. 31. II., iL, p. SeO>— the fiocst and most authontative aocoont ol the 
' origins of the En^isb Church settlomeDt. 
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government. There were, first, those Puritans who wished only to 
modify the usages of tlie Established Church, preserving govern- 
ment by Bishops, subject to some measure of lay control. Secondly, 
there were those who wished for Puritan coercion under a Presby- 
terian regime. When James ascended the throne the first class was 
more numerous than the second. Cartwright’s Presbyterian agita- 
tion under Elizabeth had fafied for want of support among the 
Puritans. Tliroughout the reign of James I. the bulk of them stood 
by the principles of their Alillenary Petition of 1C03, desiring to 
modify, but ready to accept. Episcopate ajid Prayer-book as the 
background of their own domestic worship and daily life. It was 
only the severity of Laud’s persecution and the Catholicising ten- 
dency of Charles I.’s Bishops which turned the majority against 
Episcopal government in 18it : and it was only the Scottish military 
alliance which forced them two years later to adopt a strict Presby- 
terian system.^ But there was also a tliird class of Puritans. Ever 
since the early years of Elizabeth Uicre bad been sectaries per- 
secuted by the Bishops and hated by all strict followers of Calvin : 
men who desired to abolish the coercive power of the Church, whether 
Anglican or ^Presbyterian, and to leave individuals free to form 
congregations at will. These Pree Churchmen, who increased in 
power as time went on, especially after Uie outbreak of the Civil 
War, were tiiemsclves divid^ ; there were those irho, like CromweU, 
would tolerate all sorts of Puritans, and tliere were those who, like 
Baptists and Quakers, would tolerate all sorts of men.* 

Puritanism can not be defined by a creed. It was not divided l^uitans 
from Anglicanism by any shibbolctli like the belief in predestination. , 
All English Protestants, Including King James and his High Cburch^^^ ° 
Bishops, were Calvinists on that point of doctrine, until Laud’s 
school adopted the contrary theories of Uje Dutchman Arminius, 
for no reason apparently relative to the religious controversy in 
our island. 31canwhile, the orthodoxy of Calvin had been rejected 
by many of the Baptist and otlicr sects, and their rc\ olt was followed 
in a later generation by tliat of the Quakers and Unitarians. Those 
indeed — and they were at firet the majority — ^who laid great store 
on Puritan dogma, had to be satisfied with dark tomes of theology 
unligbted by the literary genius that saves the .Vngliean doctors ' 
from oblivion. The power of the Puritan writers lay elsewhere than 
ill theology. Pilgrim's Progress and George Fox’s Journal tell of 
the immediate experience of the soul. For indeed the peculiarity 
of the Puritans, in the lowest and in the higlicst rank of life, lay in 
the intensity with which they felt that “ God is a Spirit,” and must 
be worshipped neither by ntuo] nor doctrine, but by feeling and 

»Shaw, Jlutory of Ungluh Church, ftusim, and Mantkesler Clastu (Clietham 
Soc.. pp. x«j-xv», ' 

■ Sec Shaw, Barclay and Cooeb jxuHm, 
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ale-house bench. Baxter thus describes the experiences of his 
boyhood in a western vdlage about the time of the death of James 
I.:— 

^^■h€a I beard them speak scornfully of others as Puritans whom I nei er 
knew, I was at first apt to bebese all the Lies and Slanders wherewith they 
loaded them. Itut when I beard my own Father so reproached, and perceived 
the Drunkards were the forwardcst to the reproach, I perceived that it was mere 
Slalice. For my Father nc\cr scrupled Common.Pra) er or Cennomes, nor spake 
against Bubops, nor eier so much as prayed hut by a Book or Form, being 
not ever acquainted then with any who did otberwuc. But only for r e a di ng 
Scripture when the rest were Dancing on Ute Lord's Day, and foe praying (by a 
Form out of the end of the Common Prayer Book) in his House, and for reproving 
Drunkards and Swearers, and for talking someUmes a fevr words of Scripture 
and the Life to come, be was revtied commonly by the Name of Puntan, Pre- 
cisian and Hy]iocnte and so were the Godly coofonnable filmistcis that lived 
any wherein the Country nearus,ootonIy by our Xeighbours, but by the coromon 
talk of the Vulgar Robbie of all around ns. By this experience I was fully coa- 
vine’d that Godly People were the best, and those that despised them and bved 
in Sin and Pleasure, were a nsalignant uiihappy sort of People : and this kept me 
out of Uieir Company, except now and then when the Love of Sports and Plsy 
enticed toe.' 

Puntan Mnny ruiitans were more oCfensive people than the Baxter 

“***"*• family, although most were no less ** conformable ” to the Church 
service. In the towns they sometimes lived in exclusive coteries of 
mutual admiration, speaking of each other as “ brother This ’* and 
“ sister That,” and directed by some favourite clergyman who 
dispensed the common funds for charitable objects. We gather 
& 0 I 11 the descriptions left by playwrights and satirists, that these 
societies were not whoQy unlike the Evangehcal cliques of the early 
nineteenth cenlur)', in the relations of the members to each other, 
to the Established Clturch and to the world. 

The talk of the godly ran into cant phrases, of which the most 
pronounced were “surely,” “verily" and “yea verily”. “4icry 
likely,” says Ben Jonson's Puritan, “ exceeding likely, very exceed* 
iiig likely”. Their dress vras studiously out of tlie fasliion; ''hen 
ruffs were superseded by the beautiful lace collar, the wives of 
puntan citizens were still knovm by their “ little niffs iHany of 
the men wore sod-colouied and simply cut clothes, which were as 
much more tasteful than the gaudy and ill-shaped caricatures of 
finery which were the rage under James I., as they were less elegant 
than the exquisite grace of lasbiou under his son. Brctlircn of the 
stricter disciphne cut th«r hair sliort, but left “ so many li^° 
peaks as was ridiculous to behold,” with tlie sole object of making 
hideous protest against the “ unlovclincss of love-locks”. But such 
eccentricities were chiefly confined to the merchant and industrial 
classes, who felt a touch of pride in condemning tlie habits and 
appearance of ranks to which they could not aspire. In higher 
' D&xter. Lift (ed. 1 689), pp. Z. 0. 
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circles it is not easy to dislinguish by dress the portraits of Cavalier 
from those of Puritan leaders^ Eliot, Ilarapden, Cromwell, Milton 
wore their hair falling over their shoulders ; and the Puritan lady, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, was never tired of casting ridicule on the personal 
aiJpeorance of her allies, the Presbyterian bourgeois. IVlien for- 
tunes ivere being sunk and estates mortgaged in order that men 
should wear jewels and dress in coloured silks, some protest against 
fashion was required ; yet few need agree irith 

^l]strcss Scruple and ber husband. r*lio 
Do verily abcnbe tbe German war 
And the late persecutions to curling, 

^'otse tccUi, and oil of talc.‘ 


The Puritans, while tlicy abhorred the confessional, encouraged, Puntan 
as tlieir private journals disclose, the more vuile practice of self- 
examination ; and while they r^arded witJi suspicion the fasts on ^ 
Fridays and at stated Church seasons, they had fasts of their own, 
on occasions selected from time to lime by Parliament, congrega- 
tion or individual. Dy self-imposed discipline, they endeavoured, 
in the very thick of worldly business, to preserve self-control and 
unquenchable devotion to the idea) of duty. 

The coll on men to abandon drunkenness and immorality, and Puntan- 
devote their hours of leisure to religious study, raised the question 
of public sports and festivities, which, even wJien innocent in their tomTof 
own nature, were rendered incompatible ^vilh the new life, by the^l'esge 
day of the week chosen for their celebration and by the circum- 
stances which attended Uiem. But the religious idealists did not 
stand alone in this question. During the first forty years of the 
century. Parliamentary statutes, royal ordinances, and administra- 
tis e acts of municipalities and of Quarter Session benches, again 
and again interfered with popular customs in the supposed interests 
of decency and public order. The controversies relating to the con 
trol of popular amusements, on wluch Puritanism took up so decided 
an attitude, involved other aspects of life besides religion, and wer 
so various tliat each has to be considered on its own merits. 


The two national vices that were classed together in the d 
nunciations of moralists were “ drunkenness and swearing ” ° ti, " 
latter sin was held in abhorrence, not as a vulgar but as a b1* i, ^ 
moos habit, likely to compromise the nation with the pou'ets * 
other world, and to draw down heavy reprisals. The third P r 
ment of James I. passed ah Act to “ prevent swearing and ‘ 

it was drafted in a spirit of dedded optimism with • ’ 

eflect, for we read that, If any person or persmis a 
offend, he shall pay twelve pence to ttie poor for each 
fet not osLntiaUy Pntit™, f» in'iSs, 4 


> Ma>ne’« CUy MaUii (Dodsley), A« IL, sC. 1. 

miciunson, pp. 120, J2I- 
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lAudian supremacy, Cltarlcs L endeavoured to enforce »ta provisions 
by royal ordinance. But fines for swearing were seldom actually 
levied until the rule of the SainU began. A similar Act of the same 
Parliatncnt of James 1. to prevent “tippling” v^as probably less 
effectual than the suppression of riotous ale-houses, which was then 
a constant and excellent feature of local administration. 

Druiting Before the introduction of tea and coffee, strong drink was in 
balwu a ver^- different relation to liuman life from tiiat which it occupies 
to-day. In an age vihcn there were few other luxuries and no other 
stimulants, it was regarded as the slatf of life from the cradle to the 
grave. Even in sober households, where the cliildrcn's drinking 
tastes were not encouraged by invitation to sliarc the wines, they 
“ were indulged full liberty of drinking small beer,” and even took 
their medicine concealed or diluted in tlic “ stone bottle ” of the 
nursery.* For adults the need for somctliing m the course of each 
day to stimulate bodily and mental vigour, rendered total abstlnmce 
an ideal necessarily foreign even to the temiKratc and censorious 
Puritans. But wlule they never thought of demanding the sup- 
pression of the ordinary s^e of l^uor, Uicy had no tolerance for tie 
public feasts and villa^ merry-makings at Church .Vies, Bride «V]es 
and Wakes, vvhere custom prescribed and religion sanctified assem- 
blies generally ending in drunkenness and often in grosser forms of 
debauchery. 

■VUlage Besides those junketings there were many mere dclecUble 
customs, which, in illiterate and UoUlcd communities had stood 
custom! for unrecorded generatious in place of other Interests and amuse- 
ments } these also were regarded by the Puritan as obstacles to 
the new life of prayer and Bible study. Christmas and Twelfth- 
night had their holiday and feast. Marriage was the occasion for 

Pomp, and feasl, aod revcliy, - 

VTilb mafque utd ODlique pageantry. 

St. Valentine’s Day, bad quaint privileges and customs ; and on 
May Day, before the earliest light, the young men and maidens 
rose up in town and village and went into the woods, returning as 
the sun rose with the spoils of the forest, to hang the doors and 
windows with garlands-^ mode of worshipping mother-earth as 
pagan in its charm and licence as if Christianity hod not for so many 
hundred years been proclmming other gods. Even from the vast 
lahj'rinth of narrow streets that composed the City and Liberties of 
London, the apprentices escaped into the country to celebrate May 
Day with full rural ntes. In other towns the country lay at men s 
doors. On holidays, or in honour of the mrival of a distinguished 
stranger, rude masques and allegorical processions were fitted out, 

* Ilogec Sorth, AtMitogtaphy, secs. 2, 3. 
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willj weeks of preparation, such as the wealth and wit of each village 
or city could supply. J3cll*pulling, at whidi men often fell fainting, 
^vrcsUing, where limb and even life were at stake, ]umi)ing, pitching the 
bar, dancing and nine-pins were sports of wliich one variety or another 
was native custom in every village. But the acknowledged king of 
games was football, at this time for more general than it aften\nrds 
became. The husbandmen, when the fat swine were killed on the 
approach of winter, " got the bladder and blew it great and thin,” 
and “ tried it out at football with the shins ", The simplest of all 
games, it was played with, local rules suited to the nature of the 
ground, often across tlie stream and up the length of the village 
street. An oflicious magistrate occasionally tried to revive tljc 
moribund arclicry laws, which forbade husbandmen and labourers 
to play at football ; and King James forbade it at Court as " meeter 
for the laming than the maldng able " of his liege subjecU- But 
all classes commonly joined in the scrimmage, to the good old cry 
of " all fellows at football 

The commonest popular spectacles were bull and bear-baiting. 

These were regarded with particular aversion by authority, os be- 
ing the centres of disorder, and for tltis reason stood among the very 
few pastimes declared unlawful on Sunday by the Book of Sports, 
although the royal author of that declaration himself loved to sec 
Sacketson tear up bis chain and break vrilh a roar among the scatter- 
ing dogs. But tlie sport was in some quarters arraigned on higher 
grounds. A few of the more sensitive divines, ^^glicon as wcU as 
Puritan, without raising strictly humanitarian objections, pronounced 
it unworthy of man’s high calling to be " a common barrator to set 
the animals at discord 

The fact that these various entertainments were usually arroaged sabba- 
for the first day of the week, when alone most hands were free:, in-tarianism 
creased whatever objection the Puritans might othenrise have taken 
to the inQuence of plays, ales, dances and sports ; and on the other 
hand, the offensive nature of some of these pastimes assisted the 
rapid spread in respectable circles of the new doctrine that all amuse- 
ment on Sunday was smAil. The fathers of continental Protestant- 
ism had held no strict Sabbatarian views, Calvin, it b said, was • 
found by John Knox playing bowls on Sunday ; and Knox in his 
turn had allowed the cold light of lus countenance to shine upon 
festivities on the Lord's Day, holding tlmt what little was right on 
V week days was not WTong on Sundays. But the RnglLsh and Scottish 
Puritans had since evolved a new doctrine of the first day of the week, 
wliich they called the Sabbath, in order to take advantage by a name 
of the commandment delivered on SinaL For the claim of the 
Sabbatarians was fortunately extended to the prohibition of work as 
Well as of play, and here there was much need for their new doctrine. 

One of EJizabetJi’s Injunctions had urged people to work after the 
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smicc on Sundny. a» on other iwluhys. if they wiihccl.* Uuilnco 
men used Sunday tn ciciir off urrran of cltririJ wnfk lift over from 
the week : Iht' Kin/s Council riuK>e it ns their day of meeting; 
wafjgoner^, ilniMiN and earners ronttiiiicd ihtlr slow journeys along 
the roaiis, and held markets wlun* they came; much regular bii>ing 
and selling was dune rvrn u» IximloiL and in western towns 
siihje-ct to l*iinliu> inllutite** sho|H wire regularly o]Ka tuid intA at 
work . the l<m]»tation to gatlirr Uw iiorvtst on a line Sunday was 
nowhere n-si'trd, untd these Itabits vnre inaterjidly rdlercd by the 
new Sahbalanan ideas, which taught Ijie Hriluli, alaJvc ail other 
pt-oidrs, to nganl uork on tlial day lu a sin * 

Hut the ohmg'’ ithetnl by Sulibatarkuis in old cuiloin was 
greatest, jicrhajia ui rtgnrd to S|>ofU. At the jicnod of Janies I* * 
accession, the tnh ibitants of caili pnnsh, Iming sathfliii the Jaw 
by hearing the Coiumoii Ihmycr read on Siind.sy rnoniing, strcAiucd 
out from ehuh h eag* r f«ir the nle to flow and tl.e rdiecka to somiJ 
on the grern. and sjHjit the rest of the day and mucJi v'f tl« night 
111 roanng and dancing through the vtUogc in wanton rcirlst to 
the ensy of Hie '* nmrticd nun ’* lamdimned by a jealous wife to 
“ sigh away Sundays This noisy ttaUiod of s]>cndmg Sunday'*** 
as unfasuurable to religious study niul mcdiUlivn, lu the I'untM 
syKtem, which so rapidly su|KrvcJcd it, was iinfaioumblc to healthy 
life of body and mind. Winn the lanig rarhanicnt mth pubbe 
opinion hail already to many places enforced the discipline of 
ts now known us the “KngUsli Sunday"; after U»c llcstoralioa 
Uic Sabbalaruu idea was liardly i-liallciigeil. U is cxlraordirury 
with what success the nbgious minority isi]K>M-d their >ic>e of the 
matter on the worldly iniijurity. Itut in this question at liast, the 
IhiriUns, tJiough they were lighting against the lose of pleasure, had 
tune and cliangc on tlieir sulc; for as the generations raiiic and went, 
improsrtl means of intercourse stole iKeii ancitnt sanctity from the 
peculiar sjiorts, fralisols aiul ntc* of each pansh; wlule the print' 
ing press gnuiunlly ilriw away from the cuninion merry-making the 
incrcasuig number of those wlio couhl read, to tlic study of rchgiou* 
and political controversy, and of literature good anil bad. The 
liard'prcsscd economic unit in Uic modem world of .Vnglo-Soxoa 
industrialism, owes Uie M.'cure enjoyment of ius Sabbath— that 
humane charter which even conuuerri^ greed dare seldom violate-^ 
to the same stem influence which long forbade liim to make 1 ^ 
day of rest a day of physical exercise or of lionest " schooling u* 
the pleasures ^ 

1 llessey. DampUm Letiurtt, isca,pp. SCa-TO, aad tcctiuct vU. vil. powi’*- 

> On tliT other lund, inirltan InfliKfira hcl{^ to msLo {■cople wotk on 
Ssints' daj-S occumug in the middle of Uw wrtk. They tegafded respite 
labour on those occasions as cocoumsfaig atoylhology whlcb they were Uying U* 
eradKsle. 
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Such was I’untxuiUm as a social and spiritual inilueiicc inside Import- 
the pale of the Church, before i>crsccuUon made it a sect in religion 
and a party in politics. Hew would the royal got-ermnent regard nicutaiti 
these aspirations towards social and spiritual reformation ? Would luJc to 
it favour, tolerate or try to suppress them ? On the relations of 
tlie monarchy to Puritanism dc[>cndcd not only the religion but, 
by a coincidence in time, the liberty and institutions of the Englbh, 
and the future suj>rcmncy of our race in the Western Hemisphere. 

The policy, though strongly indicated by Elizabeth, was not when 
she died irrevocably fixed by the course of p,ist history or by any 
general prejudice of the governing class, and the decision, so vast 
in its ulterior consequences, rested entirely on the caprices and tljcorics 
of a stranger from Scotland, who had been bred a Presbyterian, hod 
married a Catholic, but was in heart and mind a scholar. 

We have now given some account of those futures nhich, atsuininar>' 
the opening of the seventeenth century, differentiated England froia 
the other countries of Europe. Owing to tiiesc characteristics, it 
was still possible that, if our island could for a while remain isolated 
from continental affairs, we might evolve some ne^v kind of state, 
more free but not less liigldy organised than the military and 
bureaucratic depotisin, which otlicnvisc bade fair to become the 
one type of civilised government. For England was a Und of local 
government, local armaments, local feeling, where the life of the 
shire, the parish and the city was vigorous, yet where no feud existed 
between country and town; where ranks were for ever mingling; 
where the gentry intermarried with the middle class, and shored 
with Uicm the conunercial and professional careers. Bureaucrats 
and soldiers were almost uakoowTi ; the King depended for tlic ex- 
ecution of his mandates on an unpmd magbtracy, and for his defence 
on the loyalty of his subjects. The religion which most inspired the 
best and ablest men, did not depend, like the Protestantism of 
Germany or the Catholicism of France, on a State Church or a Church 
State, but referred the individual to his own intellect and his own 
conscience, and inspired him to defend bis spiritual; liberties. And 
this country, when Elizabeth died, was entering on a period of peace 
and isolation favourable to internal activities, > while the nations on 
the continent again embarked on a series of gigantic wars. Whether 
in such a land, liberty bad still a chance of survival ; or whether the 
universal tide of monarcliy in Europe would not after all prove 
irresistible even in England, now that feudal traditions were lost; 
and. DO republican ideals had taken their place, was soon to be de-. 
cided by the hazard of events, and by the prejudice and passion of 
men whom fortune would raise above their fellows, not, to guide the 
world wluther they themselves would, but blindly to impel it down 
courses which neither themselves not any other had foreseen. 
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late in life to profit by new knowlcd^. lie iliscoicrcd tiie existence 
of constitutional custom ami Pnrlianitiitary privilege, he stt them 
(lovrn ill hii logical mind as tirrsonie tuiomaltcs liantjicring govern- 
mrnt in its benevolent course. Nor would he consider local senti- 
went and linf’Shh iMiiotu) jrjdou#y, c3nx-pt io t!n>pi>e thca) &3 forces 
ilumtcgrating his plans of ]vcacc and union. 

As a man, James was one whom it is easy to love or to dcapUc. 
but impossible to hate. Though cvcr>‘ inch a prdaot, he was hutnan 
— far more human than his more noble mid reserved successor. 
Ills instinct to s)‘mi>.ithise warmly, except when annoyed or pre- 
judiced, with any one who spoke to him. led to rapid and uncon- 
scious vacillations m Ins cniiducL The inure intimate fnendsliips 
which were a nctessity lo his hfe, countcructrd yet more disastrously 
lus excellent intintiuiis os a nikr. Chousing liut favourites for no 
otlicr merit hut thetr c/urm as companions, he was too fond to deny 
them anything. Tlitir jKiwcr for evil was the greater, because he 
himself hated the details of sdinmistmtion, and loved to live in the 
ubstmet lieigiiU of a general sclimic. oblivious of tlic moastrous 
distortions to w lush a plan is luible in action, and the tembic w rungs 
for wliich even a love of justice, if it despises diligence, eon easily 
be mode the cloak. 

Ucnealh all his curclessoess os to the urdenng of Ids Court, and 
in seeing to the execution of bis cniiuiuuids, lay a vnll stubbornly 
adherent to a main course of a (voIicy tlirougb j'cais of ominous 
fadure, when once he lad |>crsuadcd himself that kmg<ara/l fo- 
quiml a curtain attitude, whetlier towards Sjiain, towards thb 
Ihiritans or towards I’arliamciiU Opjiosiliuu, even if couched in 
reverent terms, aroused neither Ids admiration nor Ids curiosity, but 
only hU spleen. Of cruelly, indeed, he liod nouc. An opjXHicnt, 
es|>ccially if n subject, was a pitiable tiling to be lectured and set 
aside. If, as in tlie case of hb laUr PailiauiaiU, opjiositioa became 
too strong, he would resort to concession, but not U> conciliation or 
to a ciiange of front. 

11b mo^t fatal defect was that, in spite of great acuteness and 
same onginaJjly m discaeriog points of i'antage for IjimseJf and 
detecting weakness in hU odvcnarics’ iiosition, lie could never led 
a good man from a rogue, or a wise man from a fool ; still less could 
he cUstingubh the great currents of opinion and the main tide of 
political force, from the bright, shallow eddies that catch and please 
a monarch’s eye. TIw patriotism of Elliot repelled him ; the large 
political viisdom of Bacon appeared to him a rushlight rival to his 
own royal beam; tlie daring and unquiet gemus of Raleigh was 
opposed alike to Ids peaceful instincts and his pedestrian intellect. 
I'uming from all this varied wealtli of excellence, he dchbcrately 
chose Cart and ViDicis. One who tlius judged of persons, was not 
hkcly to Understand the real problems with which his king-ca-aft had 
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in fact to deal ; to penetrate the soul of Puritanism, or to recognise 
any purpose beyond that of thwarUng good government, in the 
turbulent faction of the House of Conuuouji. 

In the first three years of James's English rule, each of tlic great Fatal 
problems of the comhig centurj' took an irrevocable turn. .Igainst 
Puritans and against Parliament tlic King adopted in IGOt a posi- 
tion from uhich his sUibboni character afterwords forbade him to acts of 
retreat, and, by the time Ids son succeeded him, the continuous 
traditions of o long reign liad csloblislicd tills ptinciple as the very 
first of royal policy. In the same year, I60i, by making a iriso 
peace nith Spain, ^ he prepared the way for his foolish friendship 
witli Catholic jioivers nlucli soon alienated nationalist feeling from 
the throne. In the winter of JC05 Ids attempt to secure the loyalty 
of the Papists by bolding out altcm-atcly the olive-branch* and the 
sword ended in the Gunpoadcr treason; the event gave only a 
momentary impulse to the ever-vacillating conduct of the Stuart 
monarclis towards their Catholic subjects, but it excited popular 
imagination to a jianic that lasted with slight mtcnnnsioiis for more 
than a century. Thus all the main causes that twice contbined to 
drive the Stuarts from the throne, were in tlirec fatal years set in 
motion by an overwhe lung. 

Already during Ids progress from Scotland the new King IiadThe 
been met by the “Millenary Petition,”* presented by several 
hundred conformist Puritan clergy, in the hope that the doubtful igo 3 ’ 
toleration afforded them within the Elizabethan establishment, 
might under the new regime be cliangcd for a secure and legalised 
comprehensiou. They were serving Ibe Episcopal Church witli ■■ 
sufiicicnt loyalty to her form of government and her I*rayer-book 
service, and with a missionary zeal and a x>asloral energy to wluch 
no other section could pretend. In rclurii they now asked, not 
for supremacy, but for security. The petitioners suggested that ‘ 
a clergyman should be allowed to choose for himself whether he 
would wear cap and surjilice, and tliat he should not be required 
to declaxc Ids belief in the absolute truth of the whole Prayer-book, 
provided he signed the iYrtidcs and used the service. The royal 
reply would be a test of much besides : if the new ICing was ready 
to tolerate Puritanism within the pale of the National Church, he 
would be ready to leave these points optional. 

Other items of tlie Millenary Petition — ^the disuse of the sign of 
the cross in baptism and the bowingattlie name of Jesus, the abridge- 
ment of the service, the simplification of music and clianting, the 

‘ See p. 04 below, uotc. ’ 

‘ The “ MiUeoary ’’ Petition was so called because it pietended to ecepress Uie 
opinion ot a thousand clergy of tlie tlstob l is he d CImrefa. 
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encouragement of prcadiing and sermons, the prevention of cc- 
clcsia;>tical pluralitiesi and sinecures, the observance of Sunday, Uie 
non-observance of saints’ dajs — were such os a wise monarch might 
have refused or left unanswered, on Uic ground that any strict oidtr 
favouring tlie Puritans on Uicsc points would give offence to many 
clcigy and to many congregations. But the moderation of even 
these reijucsts, so different from the demand for the abolition of the 
episcopate liauglitily Advanced thirty years before, slioir the humbJe 
and conformist spint of Puritanism at this auspicious moment, which 
James the peacemaker was fated to throw* away. 


Tlje 

Itamptoa 

Court 

Confer- 

Jan IlCOi 


In January', 1C04, the King presided at Hampton Court oi'cr a 
conference summoned to consider the Petition. The BUliops came 
up determined to oppose all compromise. As tlie death struggle 
against Catholicism gave ever more apparent promise of triumph, 
the l*rotcstant zeal origuially shown by Elizabeth's Bisliops liad 
begun to eooj ; anti when Cartwnght liad mode his I'rcsbj’terian 
attack on their authority, they liad grafted on to theb Erastian 
pride of Church ofTicc under the Crown the yet loftier pretension 
that episcopal government is of Divine origin. Bancroft, Bishop of 
London, the champion of the new theory’, took the lead at Hampton 
Court. On the second day of the session, when the principal de- 
mands of the Millenary Petition were to be discussed, he began by 
asking James to silence Uie Puntan divines on tlie high ground that 
Canon Lavr forbade schismatics to be heard against their Bishops, 
and then tried to raise a silly laugh against the “ Turkey gowns ” 
in which the good men had thought fit to appear at the conference. 
But James was not going to lose the chance of a disputation. Be- 
buking Bancroft’s unfairness, be assumed the part of the good' 
humoured and talkative umpire of debate, hearing all in fidh but 
deciding point after point against the Ihintoa spokesman, Dr. 
Bcynolds. The session, however, came to a more stormy close. 
Hcynold’s proposed that the lower clergy sliould have the right of 
meeting in conference, and that the Bishop should consult the Synod 
of hb diocese. At the word “ Synod,” redolent to James of the 
daily humiliations of hb youth among the rude heutenants of Kno^ 
the petulance wliicb was alwayn chafing under the crust of hb learn- 
ing and wisdom, buret out in loose native fury. ” If you atm at 
a Scottish Presbytery,” he cried, “ it sgreeth as irell with a mon- 
archy, as God and ^e Deni.” Seizing up hb hat to dismiss the 
assembly, he poured out, in a strain of colloquial epigram, the 
of the personal passion that ehetateti his policy'. ” How they’ 
the poor lady, my mother, b not unknown, and how they dealt 
with me in my minonty. 1 thus apply it. ... No Bbhop, no 
King. • . ■ 41’eII, Doctor, have you anything more to say t " 
more, if it please your Slajesty.” “ If this be all your party hath 
to say, I will make them conform themselves, or else wiU harry' 
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them out of the land.” “In two minutes,” as Gaaiincr sai-t.. “he 
liad sealed his own fate and tliat of England for ever.” 

On many ])Qinls .Tames \sns not out of sympathy with thcJ^>nc«’* 
Puritans. TJiilikc Charles I., he was not brought up in the atmos-^“'^‘ 
phctc of .Anglicanism ; he cared notliing for ritual, he was a Calvinist slews 
in doctrine ; and when he first cutemJ England he was aitYtous to 
promote in his half-CathoHc kingdom the pastor.vl and missionary 
propaganda which the Puritans alone carried on, in spite of episcopal 
discoumgcjncnt. lie liad ^yished to settle endowments for the 
maintenance of preachers, until Archbishop Whitgift persuaded 
him that much preaching was a dangerous innov'fltion.* Jiut the 
one point on which he dUfcrctl completely from the Puritaas, was 
the relative authority of the bishops and lljcir clergj'. It was in 
fact not for speculative or religious, hut for political, reasons that he 
disliked the Puritans. He saw in tlicm tlic sect that in. Scotland 
had made his youth one long humiliation, his manhood one long 
struggle — men who would take the Lord’s /Imointcd by the sleeve 
and call him “ God's sidy vassal The English Puritans were at 
this stage of their career of a milder temper : but the policy of 
suppression by which James thought to ** harry them out of the 
]^d ” served to arouse In tlicm the instincts which he most feared, 
and led them indeed to abolish Bishops and to put his son to death. 

TVlien his first Parliament met in tlio spring of ICO I, the House 
of Commons supported the Millenary Petition and the arguments 
of Dr. Ucynolds. It escaped the King how ominous was the alliance ; ClTcct oa 
how considerable the fact that the flustered divines who liad picked 
up their Turkey gowns and scurried from Jiis presence amid thcKmg’* 
laughter of Bishops, represented tJie rchgion of tlic gentry and the 
to^Tns of England. Such considerations gave liim no pause. It 
was enough for him to lecture X^uliomcnt on ** Puritans and 
Novelists," * " which I call a sect rather than a religion," “ who do 
not so far differ from us in points of religion as in their confused 
form of policy and parity ”. In that sentence James summed up 
the mistake of his life. Because the Puritan leaders of the previous 
generation had desired a Presbyterian “ policy " of Churcli govern- 
ment, and a “ parity ” of clergy with their Bishops, therefore the 
services and merits of idl l^iitans were to be oi-erlooked, they were 
at once to be deprived of their benefices, and finally, together %vith 
all their lay adhetents, “ haitved tAXt of the lami". James did not 

» This was ID 1003 (see G., 1., p. 151). Butin 1«0*, at Hampton Court, Janies 
had already adopted the opinion cxptvaeed 1^ Bancroft that there ought to be a 
"praying," not a “preaching mmistiy”; because, although "in a Church 
newly to be planted, preaching is most necessary, not go In one longcstabhshed,” 
bkethe Church of England, which Bancroft regarded as having already completely 
coQverted tie Caliohc population. That was tie AnghcaD, as opposed to tie 
l^riton, view of the reUgious situation m England and of the duties attaching 
to tlie cure of souls. 

• Novelists, f.e.. Innovators. ' 
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perceive that tf they were nllovsctl to continue their work in the 
Church luul to take their fur place on tlie episcopal Ik-nch, Uie 
desire for “parity” wouM be kept in tlic background; vvliilc on 
the other hand, if they 'were driv'en out by tlie Bishops, the l*resby* 
texian “ {Whey ” would revive, with the ann of the House of Com- 
mons for Its support. 

Tbree As soon as I'arltament luul risen in July, the King informed the 

clergy by proclamation that unless before Dccanbcr they were 
clergy ready to cotiform to all existing rules of Church service, they would 
ejeeteJ, tlicn be licpnvid of tlicir Imngs. Wien the fatal month came 
round, Bajicrofl hmvstlf. elevated to Uic Sec of Canterbury as a new 
broom to sweep the Church clean, eagerly set himself to carry out 
the orders of llie Kuig's Council. All curates and unbenefleed 
preachers were required to sign a statement tliat the IVnycr-book 
contained nothing contrary to the Word of God ; and the bene- 
heed clergy, vvliilc excused tlus severer test, were requirihl to obey 
the rubric m every detail. Three hundrctl refused and were ejected. 
Many of the most influcntbl ami conscientious of the servants of 
the Church were driven into the position of Sectarians. Till then, 
Uie only schism from the English Church Iiad been Uic voluntary 
secession of the Uroaobts and a few other proto-niart)TS of the 
Congregational 8>*stcm, who were hated by tlie average Puritan 
almost as much as by the Bishops. But now an important group 
of Churchnten, forcibly expelled, gathered round them large con- 
gregations of admirers. The ” silenced brethren,” os Uiey vvere 
called, became a hving reproach to the numerous Puritan clergy 
who remained ui the Church, a witness of the honours of martjTdom 
and the injustice of episcopal goveminent. This, the first of the 
• great ejections for conscience’ sake that mark the liistory of tlie 
reformed English Church, began a cycle of revolutionary tests, 
which, after vreeding out in turn the more scrupulous champions 
of Puritanism and of Anglicanism, at tlie end of a hundred years 
left the Vjcar of Bray as the .type of an English clergyman in the 
eighteenth ccntviry. 

A}lhoi:g}i the Bifbops bad appiauded and festered tire royal 
comp^ design, the ejections of 1004 v?cre as much the act and choice of 
beiisioa James as the Revocation of Uie Edict of Nantes was the act and 
choice of Louis XIV, The En^ish monarch’s responsibility b, 
however, the less of the two, because intolerance was in Ids day not 
a retrogression, but the accepted theory of religion and of state- 
craft. Among bis political advisers, Robert Cecil, who hated the 
Catholics and in no way shared Bancroft’s liigh Anglican views, 

, considered the expulsion of the silenced ministers as a necessary act, 

conservative of the Elizabethan tradition. Men did not recognise 
that there were vigorous vanations in English religion ; that either 
the Church must be widely comprehensive, or else cease to be the 
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National Church of all Knglisli l*rotcs!ants. Uacon, alone of states- 
men, favoured the comiirchension of the Puritans %vilhout Iwing 
himself of tlieir persuasion ; for he alone, with his broad philosophic 
scope, could foresee the results of breaking up the unity of the Pro- 
testant national life. Vainly he presented his scheme to n King 
svhom he thought \vise, in tlic hoi>e tlint it might at once s;ivc the 
nation and bring to himself favour and liigh employment. ^Vhen 
his advice liad been scorned and t)«e fata] proda/n.ation issued, the 
philosopher sadly watched the chcinieul elements of opinion, dis- 
turbed by the new injection, fermenting and suffering change into 
new and ominous combinations and gathering into licads of explosive 
matter. WJiat if the first discJiargc should blow sky-JugJi none 
other thon Hus wary and keen-eyed chcinUl, so quick to imirk the 
mistakes and dangers of all except himself t ^ 

The threat of the Catholic reaction to destroy in every pountryThe 
of Europe all governments and institutions, whose cxistcjice 
teed the future development of the human intellect, was at that 
tune the gravest of all perils. Again and again the shout of Catholic 
victory rose throughout the world, when great princes ^vcrc con- 
verted, brave populations silenced, and old established churches 
overtlirown. Evcr>*wherc on the ruins of the reformed faiths rose 
a machinery of {lenuaslon and reprc.ssion, never since shaken off 
by any religious community on which it was tlicn imposed. And 
again and again the boast was heard that tills island would be neither 
the least uor tlie last victim. .Meanwliilc, among the English dwelt 
a Catholic population \vliosc real numbers and common purpose 
were a raj'Stery to themselves and to Uieir couiitrj-mcn then, and 
remain a mystery to us now. But as the organisers of universal 
reaction always appealed confidently to these English Catholics to 
stand in readiness until tliat lime,” men’s hearts were set hard as 
fliiit against tiicir papist neighbours, Uuougli constant apprehension 
of an hour wliich might always strike, and of a domestic foe who 
could never be numbered. However mucli the strength and inten- 
tions of this mj-sterious and intangible body/ of English Catholics , 
may haxe secretly altered in the course of long years, however much 
their condition and prospects ostensibly fluctuated from time to ' 
•time, yet during the Stuart epoch they undcn\ent no essential 
change in regard to the rdosses and disAudets vhere their strength 
lay, the parties and policies which divided them internally, and the 
kinds of persecution to which they were subjected. An account of 
how these matters stood at the time of the Gunpowder Plot >vill 
serve to tluow light on each successive crisis of English history in 
which the Cathohe question reappears, down to the year 1688, when 
it decided the wavering balance of many vast d(atinies. 

When Elizabeth died, Protestantism was so firmly rooted in 
• * See p. 101 beloiv. 
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The the inlclligencc and the passions of the city populace tliat there 
^^hcs ^ important town in England where a Catholic priest 

could prudiiitJy ha\ c shown himself in the streets ; but the English 
rustics, cspecisilly north of Trent and west of Avon, had as yet 
hlUe jirejudice and less understanding on the great religious question 
that dii ided Europe, and were ready to swallow any opinion pro- 
suded for tlicm by their betters. The translated Bible, the Church 
senicc and the Puntan propaganda had not had time to do their 
work, and if now the Catholics had been able to neutralise the towns, 
the gentry and the maclunciy of law, they might perhaps have 
draini back the rural population into the ancestral forms of piety, . 
which still lingered m the memory and the love of simple men. 

, But under the arrangements of the Protestant regime, these in- 
dilfcrent classes, being just those which could least allord to pay 
for the expensive prn dege of “ recusancy,” * year by year imbibed 
the atmosphere and association of the new Church to whose ser- 
vices they had at first to be driven like schoolboys. Even those 
among the yeoman fannm and labourers who decidedly prefer!^ 
the old forms of worship, were deprived of their ntes and their 
ministers, and ruined by spies, pursuivants and bad neiglibours, 
who earned off their goo^ under cover of coilecting recusancy fines, * 
till one by ouc they* gave up the struggle and conformed. Some, 
indeed, sought refuge in areas specially protected by a Catholic 
squure or noblcmani The influence of the landlord, as yet un- 
cliallcnged on social grounds, could easily have eliminated Pr> 
testant tenants from all lands owned by Catliolics, if tJie State 
had not interfered on behalf of the religion which it favoured. To 
save England from forcible recovery by Home, the only alternative 
to Penal Z-aws would have been tlie confiscation of Catholic estates. 
In spile of all k^lation, lUcrc could be found scattered throughout 
the island whole villages adhenog to the old religion, under the 
protective and coercive influence of the neighbouring manor house. 
In some of the counties of the North, where the feudal relation and . 
the Catholic faith still flourbhed, half the landowners secretly at- 
tended Mass, and, in tlie day when war made each man free to 
confess his heart’s allegiance, half the rural population of Lancashire 
marched to storm the Puntan clotliiag towns, arrayed under tie 
' banners of their lords as open recusants. 

Catiobc The ancient halls which the Catholic squires maintained^ as 
manor asylums of the faitli, were each filled with a great “ family ” 
houses serving-men and dependants, who, in their enforced isolation from 
the pursuits and prizes of the great world, cherished an intense 
devotion for the religion that held the hous^old together. B 

1 Recusant meaot a Catholic who ictused to attecd church. I have 
used it m this, lU proper sense. Svtft was sometuues used to denote 
of Roman Catholic. 
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not •without reason that their Protestant neighbours, armed with 
•vmts from ^^gi]ant magistrates, came agiun and again to burst open 
cupboards and tap wainscoats in the search for arms. But the 
pistols and corselets were safely slowed irith the py-V and cliasuble 
in. the passage between tlie great chimney and the outer wall. 

Thither the priests also retired until the search party had clattered 
off down the avenue, and he could agmn walk freely through the 
house, honoured of all the inmates, and welcome by night under 
the t^tch of the cottages around. The head of such a house was 
often, as the Jesuits themselves reported, “ either by lus own posi- 
tion or by the good esteem of his neighbours, superior to the action 
of the laws But in seasons when persecution was more severe, 
as after the Gunpowder Plot, the breaking of the Spanish match, 
or the meeting of the Long Parliament, the freedom of such house- 
holds was curtailed, the priest walked at night and vanished at 
cock-crow, and the old ser^’ing-men who could be trusted to sleep 
through a Protestant homily were sent to Church on Sunday 
morning. 

In other families, w-hexe the neighbourhood was more hostile, orPiiettam 
where part of the ser\’ants were heretics, such precautions were the biding 
standing rule e^'en at times when tJie enemy iras least vigilant. The 
presence of the priest in a remote garret of the great house among 
the chimneys and gables, was kept a secret from se^'eral score of 
persons whom he could hear moving through the courts and chambers 
beneath, as be pored over Parsons* Apologia and the Zt^e of Mary 
of Scott, gazed wistfully at the tree tops and the flying clouds, or 
paced delicately along the great beam in the floor that he could 
trust not to betray his existence by a creak. At night he could 
use no lamp, lest the forester should see that the garret was inhabited. ' 

For montlu, though in his friend’s house, he lived alone, except for 
that hour when, each day, hasty steps were heard aud figures slid 
silently in as he celebrated Jfass at the altar behind his bed. More 
fortunate were those Jesuits who moved from house to house, mixing 
disguised with the world, at the price of increased danger of im- 
prisonment or death.* 

The. system of persecution, which prevented the recovery ofpeisecu- 
power by the Catholic party, was remarkably irregular in its work- *^0” 
ing. As embodied in the letter of the Penal Code, it was at 
moment in the century completely enforced ; nor was it ever before 
the Great Rebellion in complete abeyance. The degree of its en- 
forcement varied continually in respect to persons, places and times ; 
Catholicism meant for one man ruin ; for anotlicr a certain pictur- 
esque distinction. In one dbtrict it was the pass to the Wghest . 
county society; in another it was the butt of intolerable injuries 

* I'OT these details, see the Jesuit report, 1S16, pnoted laTuinton, pp. 302-01. 
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and uisulls. One year it brought social infamy and political pro* 
scnption ; the next, Court fa\our and the attentions of all tlic 
time-sen ers of the land. 

Tl\e Penal The object of tlie loosely administered Penal Code, passed by 

Laws Elizabeth’s PnrliomcnU, was llirce-fold. First, in order to prevent 
the papal party from scizmg political power, or spreading the per- 
sonal authority of Catholics in the country, recusants were mode 
to confine their actu ity and inHucnce to their own estates, by lawrs 
which excluded them from any post in national or local govenunent, 
and even forbade them to travel fis'c miles from their place of resi- 
dence without licenses signed by neighbouring magistrates.^ 

The second object was to penalise csen those CatlioHcs who 
, stayed quietly at home, by Ancs for not attending church. The 
desire to as Old tlicse ruinous tolls w'as calculated to outweigh with 
many tlic mfluencc of their landlord and Uie exhortations of their 
priest. The fines were collected in different ways from different 
classes. A dozen of Uie richest men in England were liable to pay 
£20 a month for the privilege of sta>'ing away from church on 
Sunday: lesser Catholic landowners, wlio w-ould be ruined by 
such a charge, could purchase the some immunity by giving up two- 
thirds of their yearly rental ; but heavy fines were also collected 
from fanners and cottagers, by pursuivants who broke into the 
house, carried off the s{>oUs from bam and kitchen at a scandalously 
low valuation and often indulged in w-anton uproar, insult and 
destruction. And yet the levy of these fines was very irregular 
and in many districts quite unusual. Even in ICOG, a year of 
panic when persecution was at its height, only 1C2 gentlemen paid 
the two-thirds of Uieir rental, and less than £5,000 from all classes 
together reached the treasury. In other years Government realised 
scarcely a quarter of this sum. The fines actually fell only on o 
small proportion of those who absented themselves from church, 
for the lists returned by the authorities as Uie basis of the levy 
were alwaj's incomplete and often, through fear, favour or negli- 
gence, scarcely one recusant in five was named.* 

The third method by which the spread of Catholic principles 
was checked, was tlie proscription of the 3Iass and priwthood. 
But here the laws served nominally for one purpose and were 
actually used for another. AVhilc cveiy priest who exercised his 
functions in England and every layman who abetted him, were 
doomed by- the statute to die the death of traitors, in practice these 
bloody laws were kept suspended over the heads of the priests and 
their congregations, serving only to check the boldness of their 
propaganda and the publicity of their worship. iVhilc no Catholic 


>The latter rule was lOiDetiiiies, though seldom, enforced (see Ttcctlyan 
Panets iComden Soc.), uL, pp. 231, 232). 

^»G., pp. 228, 229. liorcoler County Record*, vol. L, pp. ccxv-*»uJ. 
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service was openly held, except in the chapels of the foreign am- 
bassadors at the capita!, every <lay Mass was heard in garrets and 
libraries by hundreds of little congregations/ none of whom had to 
fear the penalties incurred, as long as they did not parade their 
breach of the law. Similarly, no systematic attempt was made to 
hunt the priests out of England. ^Vhen in 160i ICing James heard 
that his Judges had taken'upon themselves to hang several priests 
and their abettors in Western counties, where tlie Catholics had 
seemed to them too prominent, he at once put a stoi> to these 
legalised atrocities, and would not allow them to be renewed even 
after the Gunpowder Plot. But as long as the laws tliemselvcs 
remained unrcpcaled, every zealous Catholic, holding his life and 
property at the mercy of the Government, felt tlxe restraint im- 
plied ; and a mission, that might otherwise have competed svith 
the Puritan propaganda and the Established Church, nas deprived 
of publicity and vigour. 

The numerical strength of the Catholics, often and variously Real 
estimated, was quite unkno\Tn. The returns of “ recusants ” were*t**'igilx 
well understood to represent those whom their neighbours tiiought^^QUpg 
it necessary' to persecute and not the whole body of those who unknown 
refused to attend church: The lists themselves were incomplete 
and in any case the “ recusants ” were only one part of the Catholic 
body. The “ Church Papists,” as those were called who consented 
to attend the national worship, could not legally be distinguished 
from the Protestants, and were therefore a wholly incalculable 
force. , Some, like the Howards, prominent in the lCing*s service 
and deep in hb counseb, might in an hour of need betray the new 
religion as readily as they had deserted the old ; while others made 
no pretence of loyalty to the estabUsbed order, attended church 
merely to avoid the fines, walked out ostentatiously before the 
sermon and alarmed their Protestant gossips with blood-curdling 
announcements tliat the good times of Queen Jlary were coming 
back, when “ faggotts should be deere ” yet.^ On the other hand,, 
many of these “ Church Papbts ” were slowly adapting themselves 
to the Englbh communion. 

The political strength of the Catholics as a danger to the State Cathdw 
was even more bard to calculate than their numbers as a rehgious divuion*, 
body. For on the question of Joj-alty to tlie State they were 
divided between two parties and policies, and none knew to which Seculan 
side the bulk of the laity, recusant and conformbt alike, would 
in the hour of trial adhere. The two parties were the' Jesuits and 
the secular clergy. Although their quarrel was, in one asjjcct, 
a selfish struggle for the privilege oC governing the Catholic body 
in England, their rival clai^ to authority coincided ivith rival 
policies of State. In the middle of Eltzabeth’s reign, the secular 

> P- *1® • i»i.. l>. xxii. — 
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priests, llicn in sole charge of Ibe English Jlock, IumI bowctl lo the 
sloTO) unJ nought sail ly m dimiiusJird vigour ; but it was then that 
the Jesuits h.-ul lauJi«l in Englaiul and imjwscd llicntsclvcs on 
clcrgj' anil laity alike, by their real os mUvionnric!.. and their author- 
ity as the Tope’s messiiigcrs; tluir inllueiice was further aihanccd 
by their connection with the S|ianish {lohtical conspiracies, and the 
reputation they eonscjmntly won as the Tybuni inartjTS, famous 
llirougliout the whole Catliuhc world. Wlicii their jwhej' of re- 
bellion, assassination and foreign coiKpicst brought down the Penal 
I/iws ui>on the whole Catholic body, increased {icrstculion sup- 
plied a fresh argument to the Jesinls for the iitcd to overthrow 
the heretic State; while on the other hand it served to conviffce 
the seculars of the foliv of ]>iditieat agitation. 

A! Uic moment of James I.’s accession, thU struggle for authority 
was at its bright. Tlic nominal liead of the EnglisJj Catholics was 
the so-called “ .Nrehjiriest,” lllaekwcll. who slrxiil in matters of policy 
lialf-way bctwicn the two |>arlics, but who owed hig position to the 
Jeauits. Tlicir inlluencc at Uomc had obtained the csUblislmient 
of his strange ©nice, as an altemalive to the cpiscoi»al control for 
whicli the secular clergy pctitioncil as a nuiins of ciDanci{iating 
themselves from the Jesuit )vkc. .\ppenU to Koine were in these 
}*cnrs frequent on both sides, but ns yet Parsons, (iie founder of 
the Ji-suit ]Mwcr in England. luul tlie omclc on hit side and secured 
the dbconifiture of Ids rivals. Tlic animoMty with which this man 
of iron pursued the aiUimiits of lus own faith, nuitchcd the steady 
dctcrmiiiation with widch be assailed Uie indc|x:ndeuce of his own 
counlr)’.* When ho died in 1010. he had. by tWrty years of un- 
tiring effort, imposed on the English Catholics on internal feud 
between two embittered factions and an cxlerual system of re- 
liance on the armed enemies of England, that resulted iQ tlic final 
catastrophe of 1GS8, when Petre completed wliat Parsons liad begun. 

T?ie nistorians, looking rather to the results tiuin the motives of 

loyal English Catholics, who havTXig 
abandoned the attempt lo convert the island, only asked to be left 
in peace, but who were forced to undergo two centuries of un- 
mented persecution because the foreign-hearted Jesuits pursued 
desperate counsels, doomed'aflcr all to failure. Yet the Jesuits* 
plan was both politic and right, if once tlieir jiremise be granted 
that the CathoLc is infixutely preferable to the I’rofestant rcl^on. 

in a tract called .,1 4faw/e*tan«n of Creai FoUg and Had Sptnl cf 
eertatn >n Cn^and coiling (ftenuctecs 6«cular I'rwuj (tOO'll. farsoas thus 

atlmoiusbea them : .** And befcaoir tlie ver^zaulticuJec/ these outrageous nbcl*. 

vith the immensity of hatred. bcUisb spite and poisoned cntiaiu, discore^ 

- theTtio, do force us against our former purpose to cut oQ and stay ail furto^r 
passafie and procecdiDjt. in this bomUe puddle of lies, alaiulrroiis iuvectiv es. and 
' devUisb detiarUon'' (Taunlmi. pp. 400, 494). Such was the unity of spmt in 
the Catholic Cburch at the tuse of James's accessiuii. 
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How should the peace of a few small and ever-dwindling Catholic 
congregations be compared to the least cliancc of converting the 
island, of sa\'ing the souls of iimumcrablc millions of Englisluncn to 
come ? Tliat conversion could be effected in no other way than by 
the oerthrow of the Stale and the use of war and persecution. 

The final choice between the two religions, made by every nation 
of tlie old Latin communion, was in many coses dictated, as none 
knew better tlian,the Jesuits, not by a nation’s preference for the 
religion most suited to its genius, but by the chance turns of 
politics and war. If their native tcUgioa would involve all the 
English in damnation, was it unpatriotic to save tljcm by intro- 
ducing Spanish spearmen into their homes, and driving James from 
the throne in favour of a Catholic Prince f 

Similarly, from the point of view either of Protestantism or ofxhe Pro- 
English national life, it would Jiave been suicide to allow thet^stant 
Catholic propaganda to continue unchecked, wlicn so many land- 
owners were ready to force it upon tlieir tenants, and so many^**^'^ 
foreign enemies to assist them in a civil war. For the Jesuits had 
connected tlic Catholic reaction on the continent with Catholicism 
in tills island. It u:as unsafe for Government to rely on the loyalty 
of the secular priests, for though their leaders opposed tlie Jesuit 
schemes, nearly all the rank and file who iuul now replaced the old 
Marian priesthood had been educated within ICing Philip’s terri* 
tories, in seminaries controlled by the Jesuits, had forgotten all 
native sympatiiies and learned the Spanish theory of propaganda 
by sword and stakc.^ The results tl^t followed Catholic victory 
over a Protestant people could be seen in other lands, and no pre- 
tence was made that England would be more gently treated. The 
development of intellectual and of political life would both be 
crushed. Parsons thus describes the double use that would be 
made of victory. First, > ^ 


Pubho and pii>at« Iibranes must beseorcficd and examined for books, as also 
bookbinders’, stationers’ and booksellers’ shops, and severe order and punisb- 
ment appointed for such os shall conceal these Lind of wntings ; and like order 
set down for printing ofgood things for the tune to come. What form or manner 

ofinquisition to bring m, whether that ofSpain (whose rigour is misUked by some) 

or that which is used in divers parts of Italy (where coldness is reprehended by 
more) ... is not so easy to determine ; but the time itself will speak, when the 
day shall come, and perhaps some nuxtuie of all wili not be amiss for So'^laod. 

As to politics, the restored Catholic Bishops were to have the 
power to negative or confirm elections to the House of Commons.* 
The Church (says Gardiner) which these men joined was pledged to chaoge 
the moral and intellectual atmosphere la which Englishmen moved and breathed. 


* Soon after the Gunpowder Plot the Benedictines began to compete with the 
Jesuits as educators of the English secular pne^hood. This blow at the Jesuit 
monopoly restored the balance and embittered the strife of the two parties 

* Taunton, pp. 483, 480. ' 
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KeiUicr freedom of thought nor political liberty Jiad as }ct readied their perfect 
deveioproent in Cngland, but it was beyond doubt that the victory of the I’apacy 
leould extinguish both. Eicn Uie receited maxims of (he nmetcciitb ccnCuij 
would hardiv be proof agninst a detnaod for toleration put forward by a com- 
munity which lucif refused toleration to all those prmciples on which our society 
IS ba^ed. if it had any diance of acquiring sulllcient strength to employ against 
ottiers that persecution which in its oirn case it deprecated.' 

Asicious Here was a vicious circle. Tlic Jesuit policy induced statesmen to 
circle prevent the spread of Catholicism by the Penal La\\3 ; but the Penal 
Laws, because they prevented the spread of Catholicism, could well 
justify to any whole-hearted Catlxdic the Jesuit policy. So strong 
was this chain of necessity, that until I’rotcstantism was either 
overthroivn or irremo\ably established, premature attempts at 
toleration would defeat their own ends. The first of these attempts 
was coincident in time with the accession of the House of Stuart. 
Catbobc During the years when Elizabeth was known to be sinking to 
the gras’c. the conduct of James had not been wanting in dignity 
lang common-sense, for Robert Cecil, in a correspondence kept 

secret from his jealous mistress, had indicated the attitude proper 
to assume at Edinburgh towards men and parties in England. But 
there was one party irhom the secretary knew not how to approach. 
James, peTccisung tliat his new fnend had no dealings snth the 
Catholics, saw in that direction a fair field open for himself to eX' 
crebe his own broader philosophy and more adaptable methods of 
king-craft. He renewed diplomatic relations with the Pope. He 
w'os heard to utter promises of relief to the Catholics. Strictly 
interpreted his words can be reduced to a promise of toleration and 
State preferment for ** Church Papists,” but they were reported 
in Catholic households as a pledge to remit the fines for recusancy'. 
This rumour secured for him, during his progress to London, an 
enthusiastic welcome from the moderates and seculars. The Jesuits 
acquiesced for a .very different reason. Garnet, the provincial head 
of the society in England, liad shortly before the Queen’s death 
received breves from the Pope directing him if possible to oppose 
James’s accession, and the Spanish King had promised mihtoiy 
aid to the English Jesuit envoys sent to 3ladrid in 1G02. But 
Philip III. drew back, in the hope, soon afterwards justified, of 
obtaining international peace from the unwarhke James. So Garnet 
burnt the breves and joined in the national acclamations. 

VTaison’s The new King bad scarcely reached London before the eyes of 
ptottl^tiie seculars were opened to their delusion. The fines were stdl 
to be collected from the recusants. A secular pnest named Watson, 
who had preached acquiescence as the sure high road to a tolera- 
tion, WM so enraged to find lumself deluded, that he Organised a 
plot among his own friends to seize the person of James and force 
•G.,i.,p.231. 
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to carry out his promise. The plot was in every way character- 
istic of the seculars. It was not blo^y or treacherous in its means ; 
it did not propose the total overthrow of Protestantism and English 
institutions as its end ; and it was wholly impracticable. The 
Jesuit party, who had never been so foolish as to expect toleration 
from a heretic Iving, laughed to see their disappointed adversaries 
take refuge in the unfamiliar mazes of conspiracy, and scored a 
point for their own faction by undermining the whole plot and be- 
traying it to Cecil. The result of this comedy, with all the parts so 
strangely inverted, was a rapprochement between James and the 
High Catholics. It was a moment propitious for his schemes of 
toleration. The recusancy fines were almost entirely remitted, and 
the priests went about their work without fear of the gallows. 

But though the moment was propitious for tolcratiou, the agCTolero- 
was still hostile to its success. The plan conceived by James wastion 
to tolerate the private exercise of religion, on condition, first 
all the Catholics should transfer their loyalty from Pope to King ; diawu, 
secondly that there should be no increase in tlieir numbers. TUs^®03^ 
ideal solution was far superior to anything aimed at by the Eliza- 
* betlian statesmen, but it could not be realised. Tlie two proposed 
conditions were alike impossible. For though the Jesuits had 
amused themselves by betraying Watson, they had not the least 
intention of becoming loyal ; and from the moment that toleration 
was granted, the skeleton army of Catholicism resumed an appear- 
ance of its full strength. As soon os the recusancy fines were re- 
mitted, familiar figures were missed from the back benches in many 
a Parish Church, and,now that the lairs against the Mass were no 
longer enforced, whole neighbourhoods were alarmed by great 
gatherings of Catholic devotees. These avovrals of long concealed 
opinion were denounced by the Protestant party as recent con- 
versions due to the renewed activity of tlie priests. James, terrified 
at the phantoms his first stroke of king-craft Iiad conjured up, 
rushed back into Cecil's arms. In February, IC04, a proclamation 
. appeared ordering all priests to quit tjje cwintry ; in August several 
were Iiangcd by the Judges on Circuit, though without instructions 
from Government ; in November the levy of Ones from lay recusants 
was vigorously resumed ; in December flie men were mining a tunnel 
from a neighbouring cellar to the wall of Parliament House. 

The GunpoKcfer Treesaa was conceived by Robert Cbfesby. Gun- 
That form of assassination was then a familiar idea ; the Kirk o’ po«der 
Field had been blown up on the mysterious night that Damlcy tiyico^s 
under its roof ; and in a book writtat shortly before the deatli of 
Elizabeth, the Jesuit author, iilustratizig a point of casuistry, bakes 
the case tlmt a criminal has placed gunpowder “under a certain' 
house and that unless it be removed Uic house will be burnt, the 
sovereign killed and as many as go in or out of the city destroyed 
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Catcsby s..k\i' tbiit Uic mithoil was {xxniluirly suitcil to the toige 
nmls of the English Catikollcs. To destroy the King would he 
iiicli->5 if the liMiils of llic I’rotcvtant jurty surs i\ ctl to assemble 
ill their I’lirluincnh an insbtulion spoken ol hy tiie plotters a* 
the true 'luurcc and secunty of the Pnitcstant rrgiVir. Ilut the 
disorganisaUoii that uouhl follow tlie death of King, Ixirds and 
Cuimnons together, wwdd rrrale a moment during which the 
Cithofics couM rclxl with some chance of success. \of would Otc 
n)o%t backward he able to let tii&t inuinint go by, since tlie rage 
and panic of the IVotr^tant* would oomjwl all to tlefcnd thcmscl'TS 
from massacre bv resort to arms. No one who Ls’actiuainU-d with 
the national njoimgs at tlie assavsmation of liitckingltam, or wilJi 
the plots of the Cavaliers and Koyal family to murder Cromwell 
and the ngicidcs. will suppose tivat horror at the deed would liavr 
prcvenleil the Catholics from stizjng tlicir advantage. Catesby 
knew tluat if l*arlument could lie blown up. at fast ns the newt 
spread the rmn of the two rthgioiis would mount and ndc to cut 
each other's lliroats. withvut h'SkUrt and without law. 

TttecoB* R no group of obscurv fanatics who laid so terrible a l)lol 

Stanton to force the liands of llicir co.rvligiontsU. Cattsby and the friends 
to whom he dictated his resolves, were aJrrudy known men, at Uie 
agents of the Jesuit jiarty. In lOW they had consulted with Garnet, 
the head of the society in England, as to the di-vimbility of s foreign 
uivasioii, and one of llKir number lud been sent, together with the 
Jesuit Greenway. on embassy to the Sjiamsh King. Rut unlike 
their clerical clucfs, tlicy were pure from self interest and love of 
jiower. It vs ihinculi to delect any stain ujwu their coniluct, except 
the one moostrous illusion that murder u right, whicli put all their 
virtues at the devil’s service. Courage cold as steel, self-sacrifice 
untainted by jealousy or ambiGon. Tcudmvss when all was lost to 
endure all, raises the GuD]K>wder Plot into a story of wliich the 
ungantished facts aiight well be read by tiiose of every failb, not 
with shame or anger, but with oilarged admiration and pity 
the things wluch men can do. 

Tbecellsr They hired no cut*tlm»ts to do their work. AU who laboured 
at the mine ** were gentlemen of name and blood.” Guy Fawkes, 
tlie professional soldier whom they brought back from Flanders out 
of the ranks of the English Catholic legion, was a man who had 
enlisted in the Spanbh service after selling his Yorkshire property 
for religion’s sake, and soon proved himself a conspirator equal 
even to Catesby iu all the stenicr virtues. This man, who bad 
leamt the siegtr’s art m mines and countermines where Dutch 
and Spaftiaids wrought like moles after cacli oUicr’s hvxs, could 
show his friends how to dnre a tunnel safely through the earth, 
from the cellar of the building which they Ivad hired as the basis of 
operations, to the foundation wall of the Paiiiameul House. Rat 
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whcH llicj* began to attack that nine feet of {.tone wall the labour 
became cxccs-sivc. One day in March, 1C05, os they plied tlicir 
noiseless daily task, they heard a “rushing" rather above their 
heads. A dreadful fear of discovery struck them all still. But 
Funkes, who in the part of serving^man to Percy svent cs'crj-svlicre 
an«l did everything, strolled round to examine tlic unknown danger, 
and returned with joyful news tliat it was a woman moving her 
sca-coals in the long lumber-room immediately under the House of 
Lords, and that the use of the room might pcrliaps be lud for 
money. In lhc.se new i)rciniscs, obtained on Iciisc by Percy, Fawkes 
stored thirty-six barrels of gun|M>wder, strewed them with great 
.bars of iron to break the roof in pieces and concc.'iled llic whole 
under piles of firewood. The useless mine below was left unfinished, 
and the consiiirators dispersed for six montlis. 

If Uic half-dotcn men 'vLo placed Uic materials for tlic explosion . 
had kept the secret to themselves, Uicir ]>art of the design might 
liave proved successful. But, thinking it wise that some .of tlic 
Catliolic chiefs should be prepared for the coming death struggle, 
they enlisted two classes of persons as accessories to the great crime. 

First, os a matter partly of conscience, partly of policy, theyjTia 
consulted their friends Uic Jesuit leaders, both in and out of con*Jckuit 
fession.* The fathers were much pcrtutl)^. It was not their 
. in origin, but it denied from their teaching and influence, and now, 
much against their will, Uicy were required to pronounce whether 
it was right or wrong. Father Greenway, who was the first to learn 
the details of the design, probably encouraged it, for he afterwards 
joined the conspirators in their abortive rising, as one “ tliat would 
Ihe and die wiUi Uicm". But Garnet himself adopted a middle 
course. £vcn according to liis ovm account^ he made but feeble 
protestations when Catesby informed him that some violence was 
intended, and when he Icomt the whole terrible truth from Greenway 
he made no serious efforts to dissuade Ids friends, avoided Uieir 
company, gradually retired from the neighbourhood of London as the 
fatal autumn session drew near, and during Uie week when he knew 
the matter was to be put to the touch, lay concealed in a remote 
manor house on the borders of tVorccstcrshirc. Thus the I’rovincial 
of the English Jesuits acted like a coward. Either he half-approved 
of the design, or else the prospect of withstanding Catesby to the 
fa<^ terrified from his duty the one man who could successfully liave 
forbidden the conspirators to proceed. 

Although by informing their spiritual advisers the assassin»*wcre 
preparing a grave scandal for the Catliolic religion, tlieir resolve to 

^ Garnet states, first, that he had obtained ** a general knowledge of Mr. 
Catesby’s intention, ” nol in confession, and acknowledges hiroself “ highly guilty 
Md to have offended God” in not roealing it. Secondly, that be learnt the 
fall details of the plot from Greenway, “ not ia confession hut by way of con- 
fession”. * ■ 
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OUicrnc- disclose tlicir design ti> .uiotlurr class of persons proved yit more 
ccBsorirs, jjs.vstroiis They ditcnnmrd that there must he amts, horses and 
nu n rcnd> on tlic day of tin* destruction of Parliament, in order tJuit 
tbe the tructicss war might uiirn seilh some iiotnhlc ndviintagu to their 
country general prciiorations for a rebellion 

among many large honsrholds. tlircatened witii economic ruin by 
the remrureemi-nt of'tlir Pinal Code in the siiinmcr uf ICUJ, and 
only restrainctl from nyiiig to amu on thiir oun ac'coimt by the 
{uicitic Injunctions itiucii the Po|ie ut this time tr.uismittcd to them 
through the Jesuit Fathers. But some liiih vas nceiled to connect 
the gcntr.al dtseonlrnt with the (»imi»o«dcr Plot. For this puqiose, 
three rich men- Itookwood, who owned u stud of horses famous 
tliroughout tlic nndtauds, Sif Ksemrd Uighy and Tresham — were 
admitted ns arcrssoncs, not to iuindlc the giin]>owdrr, but to prepare 
a rising to coincide with Uic explosion. Uookwood and Dighy 
answer^ to the call. Through llitir nguuy numerous mansions 
lying between the .Vtoii and Uie Socm were coiucrteil into places 
of arms, the resort of mj-stcrious horsemen by day and night. 

Shake. NViUiin an cosy ride of several of these centres of treason, Clopton 
*P**^"* House lay on the edge of Uie broken dinglis and low lulls that looh 
bo'uitvooJ down from the north over Stratford town. Tills convciiicut station 
to the was hired shortly liefore Micliaclmas, at llookwood's expense, and 
aiM*^ here Calcsby, himself a nalhe of tliat district, and oilier arch* 
conspirators met to concert Uicir plots. Adjoining CIoploii were 
the tVolcombe lands, where &liakc>j>carc luid lately formed for 
himself a freehold estate, among tlic unfurgolteii hills of his boyhood. 
Tliat scry summer he lind been invcsling yet more of his I,ondon 
winnings in the purcliosc of part of the Wclcombc UUies.* In the 
autumn, in tus passage to and fro upon the London road, in Stratford 
streets, or even among Ids own fields adjoining the s'cry house of 
conspiracy', he might well liave liod speech with Uicse new ncighbou^ 
greeted young Ilookwood in lus ** Hungarian riding cloak, lined all in 
schet exceeding costly'," wondcrcil what business or pleasure brouglit 
so many gallants to Clopton, and so passed on— > 

Kot esciy nuut lulh huKincu and desire, 

SuUi as W i*. 

Treshom Put the last of the three accessories admitted to Uic secret lacked 
, man the the spirit of Digby or Ilookwood. Tresham, who liad a few years 
back been as deep as any in the treasonable counsels of tlie Jesuits, 
had lately succeeded to great wealth, he was related to several peers 
111 the doomed House of Ixnds, and he lacked the pure zeal to con- 
template undismayed so horrid a tiia&sacrc. He entered into con- 
spiracy with his Catholic brother*m-law. Lord llontcagle, to prevent 
1 For the full detail* of tlif* eonou* eoineideace in time and place, see * 

Mag , April, 1878. See al*o Sidney Lee. Shakttpeart't Lifa and IVork (cd. ItKW). 
pp. 103, l-W, for Shakespeare'* purdiases. 
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Uie whole design willioiit sacrificing the fires of those who lud 
trusted hull. A letter, carefully composed for this purpose, was 
conveyed to Jlontcaglc and by him passed on to the Govcminent, 
after a little preliminary farce which successfully notified to the 
conspirators that the plot was being rcvcalcdA It is probable that 
Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, rccci\-cd his first warning from tins 
famous letter. It is certain tlrat he liad no source of detailed in- 
formation as to who the traitors were, for he made no attempt to 
arrest them. They Imgercd safely in the capital till the 5 th of 
November; then fled unqucslionc<l into the connlry; and if they 
had not Uiere betrayed Uicmsclvcs by raising ojwn insurrection, the 
whole gang would have escaped, except their devoted sentinel, 

Guy Fawkes. 

At three in the afternoon of the tU» of November, the eve of the Arrest of 
day on which Farliamcnt was to meet and be destroyed, the Earl 
Suffolk looked in for u moment upon the solitary watcJiman, and 4th Nov., 
asked him to whom the faggots belonged. After sucli an interview, X603 
any man of human mould would Iiave fled. But Fawkes, though he 
knew that Govenunent h.a<l received the warning letter, that the 
lumber-room was not the usual promenade for members of the Privy 
Council, and that the name of Percy os the owner of the foggoU 
would scarcely allay any suspicions tliat might liave prompted so 
strange a visit, chose rallicr to face the nine clianccs tliat he would 
be seized and tortured, than to lose tlie one- chance tliat he might 
still be left to do the deed. At ten o’clock one of his friends stole in, 
to bid him Godspeed, and left hun a watch to tell the fateful hours. 

At eleven o’clock be was standing ouUidc. Strange men came round 
him. Some went in to examine the faggots. When they came out 
again he was knocked down, fiercely struggling, and bound vnth his 
own garters. , , , , 

Early the next morning Uic other conspirators could have been Flight of 
aen gallopirg into the oonntry, ot top .peed, to r^e the 
despemte rebellion. A f<nv score ot rebel, joined tbcir cavolonde, 
but they found thnt the ntdour of nwny, rrho a tew days hack had 
been eager for the fray, was chilled by the nans that a murderous 

t I. fcn.i Irtier brouebt to him while he was at supper and caused 

.t to 1 ^ «i?^oud^e^ ^ U« niundanu by . eentlemac to his «nn«. .rho as 
witJi the conspimtors and who. in fa^ Immediately m- 
fonned them The important part of Uie letter was as foUows s “ I aould 
YOU S you tendeJyout life, to de^some e^e to shift y our att^ttonce 
at thi»^Pnrii«m(tnt • for wan hath concuited to punish the wickedness 

of ijml And’ think not shgbUy of this advertisement but retire yourself 
into the couJitiY where yon may expect the event in aafety, for though there be 
Jfr, TnY rtir. yet I soy they «ceivc n terrible blow this Parlia- - 

• not sec who hurts them.” melber James or Salisbury 

euCT^rtiat tJe i^t sentence meant 8 gunpowder plot, or whether .Monteagle 
jessed toot tnejjteb handed over the letter, is immatennl to the fact 

a absolute Igootwice of the n 
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CILVPTER IV 

JAMES l.-1'AHUAMENTS AND COURTIEKS 

“ he Hoy B-aM&fra, t]>e King will tahe thought of «t " . reallf he should ! 
—l/islonctiJ SKelcJiM, Cablmx 

Ongmi '-piIE fonns and functions of the English Parliament derived - 
and do J_ from niediavol ongins. Tlic baron, able, when he chose, to 
mentof ht war loose over the land from lus castlc-yard, consented to spare 
the two lus country so long as he was compensated with an hereditary sliare 
House# counsels of Stale. The gentleman, the burgess and the yeo* 

maji, in days when the central power could do little to strengthen 
the hands of tlie tax-collector against the passive resistance o a 
scattered population, consented to fill the royal treasury, so long 
as they were consulted as to the amount and reassured as to the 
necessity of the ro)'al demands. Such was the original meaning o 
the House of Lords and of the House nf Commons. 

The Tudors retained the forms but altered the significance of our 
Parliamentary insUtulions. By destroying the barons and Uieir 
armies, the King removed the only political power that could pre* 
sumc to name his ilmisters or dictate his policy. Ilasi’ing thus 
enslaved the Lords, he could safely make use of the Lower Ho^- 
Urged and directed by the Tudor monarchs, the Commons entered 
into a career of Icgblativc activity for which there had no 
scope in the more conservative ages gone by. As the royal instro- 
meat of religious and social reconstruction, they gained prestige 
more than they lost independence. At a time when the Hapsburgs 
and Valois were jealously trenching on the ancient liberties of their 
Cortez and Etats G^craux, the English Parliament preserved its 
privileges and increased its funclions by becoming part of the new 
■ English Monarchy. “ The Crown in Parliament ” b^ame omnipotent • 
to the State, 

In the daj-s of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian dj-nashes. 
Parliament often acted as opposition. But m those days it bad 
been the Peers who stirred up the Commons to criticise the King s 
finance, and protected them when they impeached liis servanU. 

' Wheni therefore, the military power of the Lords had been 

in the Wars of the Boses, the element of opposition daappearOT 
from both Houses together. During the century that divided the 
battle of Bosworlh &om the defeat of the Armada, the Common^ 
while they forgot how to resist the King, leamt to be indep^dcu 
of the Lords. In the last years of Elizabeth, signs of a revii'a! 
opposition came not from the Upper but from the Lower House, 
under the management of James, the Commons developed a new 
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tradition of political resistance, under a new class of leaders, and 
created constitutional precedents more novel in reality than they 
were in law. 

The House of Commons represented all the independent classes, Classes 
not as separate and jealous “ estates,’* but as friendly partners iii 
common political heritage. The farmer and agricultural labourer, the Com- 
since they enjoyed no social indcpciidcuce, exercised no political 
franchise. But yeomen freeholders, though they seldom if ever 
aspired to sit in Parliament, decided by tlicir, votes between the 
knights, squires and baronets, who courted them hat in hand on 
market days, when the wits were travelling down from London. 

The yeomen tvere devotedly attached to the privileges of Parliament, 
and the principle of no taxation without representation: these 
watchwords were specially associated with tlieir class pride as free- 
holders. As Fuller quaintly expresses it, the yeoman 
hath a great Etroke in making a Ivnight of the shire. Good reason, fur he makes 
a whole line in the Subsidy book,' not canng Itow much hU purse is let blood, so 
It be dniie by the advice of the ph)Sicians of Stute.* 

But the feature most distinctive of the English Parliament was Borough 
the method of mutual accommodation by which the gentry and the ^nty 
burgesses shared between them the anomalous representativerepre-' 
system. The life and the trealtit of England was to be found chiefly 
in the farm and tlic manor house, yet the Chamber that represented 
her opinion contained only 02 members for the counties, and some 
400 members for the towns.* And yet, in practice, the country 
gentlemen were well represented, for it was they who sat for the 
boroughs. In the oIRcial returns of each Parliament we only find 
the names of a score of “ merchanls,” “aldcnucn,” “recorders” 
and “ mayors ” ; the remaining 350 and odd borough members, 
with tlie exception of a few “ scrgeants-at-Iaw,“ are entitled 
“baronets,” “knights,” “esquires” and “gentlemen”. Although 
a certain number of the boroughs were Cornish villages in the hands 
of the Crown or of private landowners, the proportion was not in 
the seventeenth century large ; the bulk of the elections were genuine 
contests. Corruption of voters by mouey was not so general as it 
afterwards became, but the power of great neighbouring families 
was felt in the smaller towns, sometimes, probably in a very sinister 
manner. But in many cases the Englisli burghers deliberately pre- 
feceed. tn Inok. outside their own class for a merohet- E.yae.'jt, tb/t ' 
men of London, Bristol and*PlymOTth, who usually chose one of 
their merchant princes, the shoplceepcrs considered that the privileges 
of Parliament were treated with more respect, and their own interests 
with more attention, when the market-towns of Buckinghamsliire 

1 The tax-eolicctor’s book. * Tbe Ifotjr Slatt, bk. li., chap. xvui. , 

* The English shires and boroughs sent up two members each, and the tVeJsh 
one. The nuniben of Uie House rose dunng James's roign. 
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sent up such neighbours as the Verncys and tlie Ilampdens, and the 
cities of Yorkshire spoke tlirou^ a Wentworth or a Beaumont, a 
Chohnclcy or a Fairfax. Nor did tlie Eoglisli gentleman, like the 
French noble, scorn the political alliance of the “ tliird estate ’’ ; 
but rather, in the pursuit of socud estimation among his own equals, 
valued, next to representing the yeomen as county member, the 
scarcely inferior honour of sitting for the capital of tlie shire. So 
long as tins mutual accommodation prevailed, the English chambers 
would not pensh, like those of contincutal states, by the division of 
classes. 

CLar- The pick of the country gentlemen, sent by far-distant com- 

^er of munilies to act togctlier for a few weeks in St. Stephen’s Cliapel, 
members camc up uncomiptcd by previous contact with Vanity Fair. Except 
ofParlia- the lawyers resident at the Inns of Court, the members knew no 
more of London than that the merchants were honest men, and no 
more of Whitehall than lliat the courtiers were fake knaves. The 
character and public spirit of the Commons under James and 
Charles I. were higher than in those subsequent periods of our historyi 
when the Parliament men began to reside for a large part of each 
year on the scene of their more protracted labours, instituted a 
“ London Season," haunted the Court and aspired to posts under 
tlie Crawm. Until tlic Long Parliament the members hod no thought 
of obtaining olDce. The edge was not taken off their patriotism by 
fear of losing favour at Court, nor was the spirit of inquiry smothered 
by that indifference to scandals and to blunders which is fostered by 
fashionable society and by oOlclal routine. As an opposition, no 
assembly of men at once so slircwd and so stalwart ever met to resist 
the abuse of power. But this homely ignorance of the great world, 
wWle it fortified their cliaractcr as men, limited their outlook as 
politicians. They knew so little of the details of foreign affairs, of 
the cost of wars, of the preparation of armaments, tliat while they 
justly condemned they were unable to correct the haute politique of 
Buc^gliam. Fortunately, what Uic time required of them was not 
an alternative national policy, but the protection of national liberties 5 
for that task the English squires were fitted by their birth, their 
traditions and the freshness of mind with which they came to each 
new Parliament from hunting deer, interviewing hailUfs and assessing 
poor-rates. Hundreds of forgotten men, who during the Parliaments 
. of forty years, succeeded each other on the benches beside Coke, 
Eliot, Wentworth, Hyde and Pyni, brought to tlie help of England a 
type of character that sev'er reappeared in our history, marked by 
dhectness of intention and simpheity of mind, the inhentance of 
modest generations of active and hearty rural life, but informed bj 
Elizabethan culture and inspired by Puritan religion. ’ 

English local hfe was the source and safeguard of English hberty. 
which Parliament only concentrated and expressed. During the 
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abeyance of Parliamentary opposition, the caprice of the Tudor Parlia- 
monarchs had been restrained by the toowiedge that any one shire 
could assert its cause by a rebellion, and that, since no standing opinion In 
army existed, such a xcbeUion could only be suppressed if the other tti® 
districts were in a temper to march to the aid of the central Govern- 
ment. In the reign of James I. the House of Commons again became 
the focus of local opinions, which other>vise would never have united 
into a national policy. The isolated communities of England, divided 
from each other by days of riding on steep and muddy roads, un- 
informed by newspapers, and perplexed by strange tales about 
poisoners and papists at the Court, could only rely, for credible in- 
formation and sober opinion, on the men whom they sent up to 
Parliament to inquire into tliese matters on the spot. The Norfolk 
parson, who distrusted “ light scoffing wits not apt to deeper search,” 
records in his diary that he would have been ** free from ail harder 
censure ” of the Duke of Buckingham, “ but that the Parliament did 
so oppose him The Commons knowing their speeches to be the 
iole voice and their resoiutions the sole mstructioo o£ a politically 
minded nation, would not even compromise on the greatest of the 
privileges of Parliament — free speech within tlie walls of the House. 

And very free speech it was. Foreigners, accustomed to tlie secret 
intrigues of Paris and the silent ob^ionce of Madrid, censured the 
boldness but envied the impunity of the Opposition, when some 
country gentleman, who had ridden up a few days before from his 
home beyond the Dorset Downs, rose in his scat to abuse Die highest 
Minister of State, and was suffered to walk back unmolested through 
the darkening streets to his lodgings in Holborn. It was onlj' when 
tlie session had ended that the Iving dared to lay by the heels a few 
of the boldest speakers. 

The Commons well knew what had happened to representative The Corn- 
bodies in other lands. Foreipi ambassadors lodged complaints ©f 
the abuse showered upon their masters, who were described in theth«f*l^ 
House as “ overthrowing the Parliaments Uiroughout Christendom,” toneal 
and reducing their subjects by arbitrary taxation to “wear onlyP®®*^^®' 
wooden shoes on their feet “ England," cried the member for 
Somerset, “ is tlie last monarchy tliat yet retains her liberties. Let 
them not perish now I ” The Commons therefore knew that tliey 
must look, not to tlMj " rights of nations " or to any theories of 
government prevalent in that age, but to definite laws and customs 
peculiar to England. As hUtorians they unearthed a pcrioil in 
English history from tlie Uiirteenth to Uic fifteenth century, when 
X’arliament liad controlled the counsels of the Croim ; and as lawyers 
they pleaded statutes of the same period, which forbade the en- 
croachments of royal power in specific matters, such os the imposi- 
tion of particular kind* of taxation. Thus an antiquarian revival, 

» Jlou*, p. so. • Hushworth, I., p. 578. 
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instituted by sceeral.lnmdrcd of the most hard-headed men in the 
country, decided the future of our island. The partisans of ab- 
solutism pleaded the equally valid Tudor precedents, and demon- 
strated that even in the iEddle Ages the custom of the Constitution 
had by no means always followed the statutes, in uhich the Parlia- 
ments had but recorded claims never heartily allowed by the lUng. 

The theoretical basis and the legal limits of Parliaraentaiy 
prisilege and royal prerogative, questions wisely left to sleep by 
the late Queen and her loving subjects, occupied tlic full attention 
of James’s first Parliament, which after sitting for four sessions 
over a sjiace of six years, was “ broken ” in 1610 to make way for 
the hrst long penod of unparliamentary Stuart despotism. 

The Com- The King nas the first to open the high debate. The light 
SSfen e Scholar was turned by the new wine of an absolutist 

the theory theory of government, as alien to the mcdxiEval English Constitution, 
orDivioe as were the later theories of “King Pym ’’ and “Freeborn John 
”• The claim of the Pope as Vicar of Clirist to depose 
sovereigns had driven the champions of Protestant monarchies to 
invent a rival dogma. A Divine Right was asserted to be inlierent 
in Kings : not acquired, as the Jesuits taught, by clerical or by 
popular consent, but by heredity. James, as Divine hcreditaty 
sovereign, made haste to state lus claims to an authority that would 
have flattered the pride of the Castilian monarch. 

The state o{ moostcliy (he told his first I’arUament) b the supremest thing 
upon earth i tor Kinp are not only Cod's IieutensaU upon earth and sit upon 
Ciod's throne, but eveo by God IIudimK they are called gods. 

Hence there was no place for constitutional discussion of a pre- 
rogative that had no limits. 

As to dispute what God may do is blaspberny, so it b sedition m subjects 
to dispute what a King may do u lieighl of lus power. I will not be cooUnt 
that my power be disputed oo. 

Tlte House of Commons, so he told its members, “ derived all matters 
of privilege from him “ ; it sat, not in its own right, but of his gra<». 

The sudden challenge was taken up at once and by the whole 
House. There was no Royalist party in St. Stephen’s before the 
Long Parliament; nor, b^'ond Uie King’s own servants, did imy 
section of any class in the country believe in the theory of Divme 
. Right as ap]iUed by James. The members of his first House of 
Commons, with unanimity recorded their solemn dissent from the 
royal utterances. >Vhen in the first session His ilajesty asserted tl»t 
Parliamentary privilege was not of nght but of grace, they told him 
that he had been “ mbtnformed,” and when in the last he challenged 
their right to discuss the limits of. his prerogativ’e, they replied 1“ 

VVe hold It an ancient, general and uadoubted nght of ParbameDl to debate 
freely all xoatters which properly conceni the subject md hu right or slate, 
which freedom of debate being once foreclosed, the essence of the liberty or 
ParUauent b withal disaohed. 



Th. new data of pcn.o.,ol ,mU.ority .dvaaco.1 by the Star« .»»cy 
»crc connected with new plans for national “f^doa, 

servants Salisbury. Bacon and Strafford, saw, like Ilichcbeu, tliat 
a counl^y mTs? be equipped »iUi tlm nmcliincry of centrai.scd 
govcrmuMit and of productive taxation if she was to 1;^“ 

in the modem world. James and Cliarta I. aimed at unm^vat 
Scotland a good army, and a new system of rmanec. In every one 
of these obfccts tlicy were defeated, partly by their own lad- “f 

InX miTadminLative talent, partly by the 

CommoL. wlio opposed the strensthenins of the P“ “ 

dangerous to local and Parliamenta^ rights. That danger passed 
aivav as soon as the central power beeamc representative. In t ie 
reigm of Wiiliam III. and Anne Uie Whig 

schemes of James I.-united. taxed and armed ^rmt Dritaiih and 
^r^^ru^ln a brief 

Ite^nte-lrade in eo.nmer«. “■*, « “ Th 
• Scots bom after their Mug’s accession I" «>e Englnl ttaon^ Ihe 
House of Commons rejeeted boUi propmals. ‘'"“S'* 

in labour industriom. m ““ the'co'St' m“hant on 

Ireland. The Puritim Home Common^ 

hour of dire need, the t™“ ^ for its decision. The iimocent 

the less, Parli^ent had g ^ towards sucli a fusioo of 

proposals which they rej . as would Mve rendered 

the laws “‘’''"‘“““JS oJ Scottish nobles and of English Parlia- 
theKing mdep.nd.ntataJ^^,^ his desire for 

ments. Jaines oy «» 

this further umou. i» my wUe. I hope, therefore, that 

* I am the husband and “ that I, that am a Christian Iting under 

no man mil be so Polygamist and husband to two wives. 

IheGospel, lo M„ojt.,^y«»(Si»tUshBubjecUof Jamesboma^r 

» The natuiahsaUoo of m ^ elfeeted by a decision of Uie Eogbsh law 
his accession to Che Englis Edinburgh, 1603), or “ Cahm 

courts m the c^e of uw boote. Th^ the judgM, rightly mterptetmg _ 

as he is called lo lb® policy of U»e Commons, who wished to keep the - 

the coounon law, overtoo 

Scots os aliens. 
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But tbe members of the House of Commons, fearing for British 
freedom, refused in 1607 to countenance an Union, wliich in 1707 
their successors passed under cliangcd conditions, as the surest 
guarantee of those \ cry liberties. 

Finance But it svas impassible to neglect for a hundred years the need 
for a more productive system of taxation, a problem which, after the 
death of the parsimonious Queen, continually returned to vex and 
embroil Kings with their Parliaments. Elizabeth had waged tlie 
most serious of England’s wars with a revenue no larger than that 
which James exhausted in time of peace.^ At slight expense to 
herself and her subjects, she had presided over a Court, corrupt 
indeed, but famous to all ages for wisdom in politics and for excellence 
in literature ; James, at a vast cliargc to the nation, maintained a 
Court no less corrupt, but notorious for folly and lack of taste. IVhen 
the King realised that he was spending at the rate of from £500,000 
to £600,000 a year, and thereby incurring an annual deficit of from 
£50,000 to £150,000, he was the more willing to exert to the utmost 
all the prerogative rights of the Crown vrliich could bring in a 
rev eiiue. 

Impost. The regulation of trade with foreign countries, by Impositions of 
Bsu' ports, and by the grant or sale of trading monopolies, 

* was a power that rested, by the custom of tlic Tudor Queens, not 
looa<lo with Parliament but with the Crowm. It bad luUurto been regarded 
rather as an administrative function than as a financial advantage, 
but the increasing v olume of English trade enabled the needy James 
to find in it a source of large and independent revenue. The Boob 
of Hates which be issued, was ao attempt to systematise the import 
duties on many various articles ; and the commercial and financial 
policy involved in the tarilf was detenruned by the Privy Council 

Com^ssionersofTrade, afterwards turned by Charles L into a Council 

of Trade.* In 160Q the resistance of a merchant named Bate to a 
new form of these duties, brought the whole question of impositions 
before the Judges, who decided that the Iving bad acted within his 
legal rights. The Commons, not yet aware of all the points at issue 
between themselves and the Crown, paid no attention to the matter 
in the following sessiem of 1C08 ; but in the two sessions of 1610 
they realised that the power of the purse, the chief safeguard of their 
liberties, would slip from them as trade increased, unless this right 
to lay Impositions was at race challenged. A vigorous controversy 
ensued. Statutes of Edward I. cleariy prohibiting the levy of duties 
Tuthout consent of Pstliame&t, were quoted in the Rouse ; while 
the Crown lawj-ers advanced Tudor precedent and Tudor statutes 

I Elisabeth’s teceipU Midi, 30 EUx. to Slich. 31 rni«- (1538^9) were 
lii.SiA.(Fdl’$DtelaTalumt). In 1697-9S they were £414.311 78. Uhl. Jama* 
KTEnue was between £400,000 and £50(^000 (tee G , i., pp. 294, 295 ; G., u., pp. 
113, 114P 

> Chiimugbam, i., pp. 200, 201, 221 note, 289 ; u.. pp. 900-12. 
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that implied the existence of the right.' The question, still un- 
decided, become merged in all the other questions at issue between 
Parliament and King. 

Side by side with the controversy over Impositions, a friendly The 
negotiation was being conducted to put the whole financial system Great 
on a new footing. The Great Contract, which Salisbury attempted ’ 

to make with Parliament, was to commute the antiquated and 
vexatious feudal rights of the Crown for a permanent settlement of 
£200,000 a year, which together with the other sources of income 
should have met the annual expenditure of £600,000. Both sides 
were desirous of coming to such terms as would at once supply the 
financial needs of England, and put an end to the use of prerogative 
powers to raise money without Parliament : for James would on 
these terms forego his right to Impositions. 

But at the last moment religious and political misunderstanding 
prevented financial agreement, early as 1604 the Commons 
had protested against the deprivation of their favourite clergy, the 
800 fenced Puritan pastors, vis the sessions come and went, the 
complaints on this head ^^ere strengthened by others, touching all 
the points of the religious question — the imperfect c;iforccmcnt of 
the Penal Laws i non-residence, so common with the inefficient 
type of incumbents favoured by the Bishops ; and the swelling 
pride sho>vn by those prelates to ail classes of men in their ecclesiastical 
courts. James, always in arms to defend the episcopal power, was 
still more indignant to find his Parliaments seeking to interfere in 
his own management of the Church. The Great Contract was broken 
off through mutual suspicion, Uie dispute on Impositions was left 
undecided, and finally, in February, 1611, the Houses were dissolved. 

The King determin^ henceforth to carry on affairs free from the 
vexatious cavilling of a Parliament. 

The dissolution of James’s first Parliament marks the moment Breach 
when the “ establisher of perpetual peace in Churcli and Common- with 
wealth ” hnd fairly set on foot the three great feuds of Stuart England ^ 

— the Constitutional, the Catholic, tl»e Puritan. The first nine years dJssoiu- 
of King James, the seed-time of our politics, had proved tlio harvest jw". 
season of our literature, the fruitful autumn of the EUzabetlian age. 

The production of Hamlet fitly honoured the lost year of the great 
Queen, but Othello, Macbeth and Lear ushered in the new reign ; 
and only in the year 1011, when James broke the Parliament, didjieUre- 
Shakespearo retire tp Stratford and to the silence that he maintained of 
till his death (1610). ' 

'ton 

From February, 1011, to January, 1621, no Parliament met, ex- 
cept during Uie two months of 1014, when the “ Addled ” Parliament 

* Prothero. twui-vt He think* the ComiaeiM techa/caliy on douLiftit 

ground. Giirdmef(.L,p.70)hold.lheow)oauvww. ' 
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Character expressed Ihe anger, but demonstrated the impotence of the 
electoral classes. For a whole decade public affairs were abandoned 
Govern- to the cliance intrigues of a Court, so managed as to exclude from its 
meat precincts the many .able and conscientious men whom England then 
contained. As there was no organised Civil Service, and, during the 
abeyance of Parliament, no politico! life outside the circle of the 
Palace, the public senant had to purchase his position by a life of 
bribery and sycophancy, tlacon, with lus eye fixed on lofty public 
ends, overlooked the baseness of the means. .Vrchbishop Abbot, 
after long trying, like William Penn in later days, to combine influence 
at a bad Court with the conscience of a good man, fell into honourable 
disgrace. The more selt-icspecting of the Lords preferred the re- 
tirement of their mansions, or the society of famous men in Italy, 
France and Spain, to Court masques, in which ladies were too drunk 
to perform their parts,* divorce cases and adulteries favoured by the 
sovereign, and tlie whisper, scarcely hushed, of scandals yet more 
vile. Others, ivho might l^vc served the country well, were kept 
at home by the lavish expenses fashionable at the Court of Elizabeth s 
successor, when political aspirants ivcre expected to gi'c feasts at 
£1,000 apiece, present costly bangings, horses and jewellery to all 
ofRcers and fasountes according to their degree, and sit down to 
dicing-tables where parks and manors were thrown away. Only the 
ridi were able, and only the mean were willing to seek State employ 
ment on such terms. English politics were then more a matter of 
personal relations than they have ever been before or since. A time 
had been when hereditary prestige and mJitary power had secured 
for each baron his place by the throne ; a time was to come when, 
under the supremacy of Parliamcnt,great principles and great interests 
iniolvcd the fortunes of statesmen. But at this epoch the royal 
government, not even sjrstemaltsed as a bureaucracy, was a chaos 
of personal intrigue. Tlie change from a wise Queen to a foolish 
King removed all .the good, and brought out all the bad which this 
most elastic tjqje of polity rendered possible. - 
Salisbury Until 1612 the worst influences at Court were kept in parti^ 
restraint by the presence at the head of affairs of Jlobert Cecil, 
become Earl of Saibbury and Lord Treasurer. lie owed nothing . 
to favourites, but liekl office by liis own prestige as chief minister to 
the late Queen, and prime negotiator of the peaceful accession- 
Though far from a great, he was by no means an unworthy man ; he 
continued to regard the I%iritan and Parliamentary questions with 
the eyes of an Elizabethan oQiciid, but be would never, like the 
impatient doctrinaire whom he served, have willingly brought the 
quarrel to a head. Though far from scrupulous, he was alsolutcly 
honest to his cause : like most of his colleagues he received a secret 
pension from the King irf Spun, but liis policy remained firmly 
VC.. Up. 300. 
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anti-Spanish. So long as he lived, the Stuart House was never caught 
in the fatal net of allJonce wUi CjiUiolic powers ; and even the 
domestic government, thougli less under his control, was more 
respectable and cautious tiian it became when he was no longer 
there to restrain the favourites. In everything he maintained the 
Elizabctiuui tradition, hostile to Si>ain witliout and to tlie Catliolics 
nithin, but desirous of peace and unfavourable to the Puritans. 

Tliis had been the school founded by his father, iVilliam Cecil, and 
to this the son w*ould still have adheitHl though lie had liv'cd to be a 
hundred. 

Tlie other and less orthodox school of Elizabethan statesman- iJaleigh 
ship, the war party that dcsii^d to seize tJic Spanish colonies, was 
represented by Sir Walter Haleigh. James from the first moment 
of his accession turned to the safer policy and the less brilliant man. 

Raleigh, varned front the royal jircsence, lost all footing in the heart- 
less Court; his froward genius liad made for him many enemies, 
and few admirers outside the taverns, uhcre seafaring men celebrated 
the epic of the Spanish main. The conduct of the disgraced and 
6ngry courtier aroused false suspicions : his friend. Lord Cobham, 
no less dbgustcd with the distribution of favours at the new Court, 
had tiiQcd criminally v ith tlic idea of placing James’s cousin, Arabella 
Stuart.i on the throne. Cobiiom’s plot had gone little further than Cobham's 
abortive negotiations >vith Spanish agents ; llaleigh, though he mayP^®** 
have heard more than was safe from lus dangerous friend, was cer- 
tainly not implicated. IVhcn tlie story came before the Privy 
Council, Cobham, contradicting and retracting his own evidence at 
every turn, accused Raleigh of having led him into the mischief. 

So little was the hero whom posterity celebrates understood by his 
contemporaries, that he was brought to trial on Uic charge of con- 
cocting this treason irith his life-long foe, the Spaniard. “Thou 
hast a Spanish heart, and thyself art a viper of hell," cried Coke, 
the most brutal Attorney-General who ever served the Stuarts, 

'though afterwards the proudest Judge who ever withstood their 
usurpations. Tiie friendless prisoner, entrapped in the meshes of 
a legal procedure that required him to prove his innocence alone 


‘ This poor lady, who resembled Lady Jane Grey In her gentle character, her 
claims upon the Engluh throne and Iter sad tesulUng fate, tad not, hfcc her 
predeces^ In misfortune, any party of her own. Her fate was as undeserved and 
os unnecessary as it was piUiul and roioanUc. She refused to head the Calhohcs, 
who at first had looked towatds her ; and CecJ acknowledged that she had given 
Cobham no encouragement in hia folly. She therefore escaped, tor six years, the 
lealousv of her royal cousin, and hved quietly and inaooenUy at lus Court, until 

ihe had the unique nusfnrtime to love ^ W be lovely the ope man in all his 

kinEdoms whom James would not allow licrto marry. This was UiUiamSejmour, 

claimant to the throne. In 1610 they mamed sccpctly, were imprisoned 


a claimant to the throne. 

je ICing, escaped sev erallv, a 

Uve beyond the range of Couna m 
Arabella imgered for news of him and 
four years’ misery. 


t pohUciaos. 


il secretly, were impri!,oDed 
conUnent to meet there and 
Wilham reached Qstend. 
She died in pnson after 
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against a hostile tribunal, uos moved up, a condemned traitor, in 
tlie Tower of London. Cecil had taken little part in the persecution 
of his rival. It -ftos not till aiftcr the Lord Treasurer’s death, and 
after the triumph of the Spanish party, abhorrent to all schools of 
Elizabethan statesmanship alike, that Ilalcigh, let out like a bird 
from tlie trap to soar towards the sun, was struck down dead out 
of the sky. 

Death of The Elizabethan tradition, whidi could not wholly pass away 
Pnnee while Salisbury still lived, seemed likely to renew its youUi whenever 
1012 ^’ Prince Henry should succeed to his father’s throne. There was 
every reason to expect that the monarchy would then again be 
vigorous, popular, actively Protestant in foreign affairs, perhaps 
even warlike. But a gome of tennis and a fever changed the fate 
of England and removed Henry Stuart from the scene before he 
liad begun to play his port. The same year, 1612, saw tlie death 
of the old counsellor and tlie young Prince who would both have 
checked James in his unseemly atta^ment to favourites and in lus 
unfortunate alliance abroad. 

Govern* ^Vhen Salisburj' and IMoce Henry were dead, the ICing entered 
without restraint on a course of conduct and policy towai^ wjilch 
he had long been drifting. He deprived the Privy Council Board 
of its functions as a consultative body ; and left Uic great Lords 
who sat round it to discover, with increasing chagrin, that they were 
confined to the mechanical details of administration. Slcanwhile, 
at some country seat within a day’s ride of London, under the trees 
after tlie deer bad been pulled down, or ot the table after the last 
bottle had been emptied, James arranged the outline of high policy 
in familiar discourse with a single favourite, whose claim to advance* 
ment was neither birth nor wisdom, but beauty of face and graceful 
though discourteous manners. Consequences followed of grave 
import to the system of monarchy in England. The House of 
Lords was alienated from the Crown by the affront to the dignity 
of birth, which was only made worse when the upstarts became 
Earls and Dukes. Individual Peers, no less affronted in their dignity 
as men, nursed the feelings, and one day espoused the cause, of political 
revolt. The common subjects of the land lost that respect for the 
“ Lords of the Council ” and for the whole system of monarchical 
administration, which no mere difference with ^e religious or foreign 
policy of their sovereign bad ever shaken under the virile rule of the 
Tudors. 

Carr and This new system of govmiment was soon implicated in a scandal 
theEssex as often precedes the fall of dynasties. The Howards were 
lom"*’ the most worthless of the pi^Ucal nobility of that day. While 
the fit representative of their great name, Belted Will, the watch- 
man of Naworth, was guiding the Border through the generation of 
anarchy that intervened between the centuries of unbroken war 



